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ARTHUR  PALMER  HUDSON 


After  twenty-six  years  of  service  to  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society,  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  announced  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
December,  1964,  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  Secretary-Treasur- 
er. The  Society  responded  by  passing  unanimously  a resolution 
expressing  its  gratitude  to  him.  But  this,  after  the  manner  of  resolu- 
tions, was  a stiff  and  formal  statement.  The  Society  has  a livelier 
sense  of  its  indebtedness. 

When  Professor  Hudson  joined  the  Society  in  1930,  he  had  just 
come  to  this  state  from  his  native  Mississippi  and  was  already  a 
serious  student  of  folklore.  His  interest  had  first  been  aroused 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi  by  E.  C.  Perrow,  who  was  at 
that  time  collecting  material  for  “Songs  and  Rhymes  from  the 
South.”  Later  at  the  University  of  Chicago  he  had  studied  under 
Louise  Pound  and  Archer  Taylor,  and  he  had  written  a doctoral 
dissertation  on  Mississippi  folksongs  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  His  Specimens  of  Mississippi  Folklore  had  already  ap- 
peared. 

In  the  years  after  he  joined  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
Professor  Hudson  was  the  member  most  active  in  the  study  of 
folklore.  His  research  is  embodied  in  a succession  of  notable  collec- 
tions. The  first  were  his  Folksongs  of  Mississippi  and  Their  Back- 
ground and  Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  South,  both  of  which  appeared 
in  1936.  In  1952  the  Duke  University  Press  published  two  volumes 
which  he  and  H.  M.  Belden  jointly  edited  for  The  Frank  C.  Brown 
Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore.  He  collaborated  with  John 
T.  Flanagan  in  1958  on  Folklore  in  American  Literature.  This  is 
but  a partial  list  of  his  books;  his  many  articles  on  folklore  were 
printed  in  standard  reference  works  and  all  the  major  folklore 
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journals  in  America.  In  addition,  he  held  offices  in  the  American 
Folklore  Society  and  has  served  the  Southern  Folklore  Quarterly 
from  the  time  of  its  founding  as  a member  of  its  Editorial  Board. 

Professor  Hudson  not  only  brought  his  scholarly  reputation  and 
interests  to  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  but  gave  much 
needed  leadership  as  well.  His  first  office  was  that  of  Vice  President, 
which  he  held  from  1938  to  1943.  He  then  accepted  the  post  of 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  henceforth  almost  single  handedly  brought 
to  pass  each  annual  meeting  and  each  issue  of  our  journal,  which 
he  had  revived.  In  these  labors  for  the  Society  he  bore  no  little 
vexation  of  the  spirit  and  weariness  of  the  flesh. 

The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  is  equally  indebted  to 
Professor  Hudson  for  a less  direct  service,  his  years  of  teaching  in 
the  state.  Coming  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1930,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in  1936,  and  in  1952  received 
the  highest  distinction  which  the  University  bestows  upon  its 
teachers,  a Kenan  Professorship.  During  his  teaching  career  he 
directed  twelve  graduate  theses  on  folklore.  From  his  two  courses  in 
folklore,  hundreds  of  students  went  out  to  other  schools  and  to 
all  sections  and  professions  in  this  state  more  knowledgeable  about 
the  subject,  and  carrying  with  them  an  affectionate  regard  for  the 
man  himself.  He  closed  his  career  at  the  University  by  donating  to 
its  library  his  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  and  tape  recordings, 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  newly  established  North  Carolina 
Archive  of  Folk  Lore  and  Music. 

It  is  to  record  its  deep  gratitude  for  all  of  these  services  and 
to  offer  a voice  to  others  wishing  to  recognize  Professor  Hudson’s 
contributions  to  the  study  of  folklore  that  the  Society  presents  the 
following  essays — by  scholars  who  have  collaborated  with  him  on 
folklore  publications,  worked  with  him  in  the  Society,  or  been  his 
students.  The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  is  pleased  to  join 
with  them  in  honoring  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson. 


FOLKTALE  TYPOLOGY  AND  THE  PACIFIC  AREA  * 


by  Stith  Thompson 


It  is  all  but  fifty  years  ago  that  I began  to  assemble  notes  on 
folktale  motifs  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Motif-Index  of  Folk  Literature  1 eight  or  ten  years  ago.  And  it  is 
almost  forty  years  since  I accepted,  at  the  hands  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor Kaarle  Krohn  of  Finland,  the  task  of  revising  and  again  revising 
The  Types  of  the  Folktale . 2 After  five  years  of  intensive  labor  the 
second  revision  of  the  latter  work  appeared  in  1961.  It  is  natural 
that  as  one  lays  down  tasks  with  which  he  has  lived  closely  for 
decades  he  should  breathe  a sigh  of  relief  from  the  mere  cessation 
of  daily  labor.  But,  though  I find  that  these  two  works  have  taken 
their  place  as  useful  reference  tools  in  the  field  for  which  they  were 
designed,  I am  not  always  sure  that  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two 
indexes  are  clearly  understood.  Though  much  duplication  is  to  be 
found  in  the  items  of  the  two  indexes,  their  orientations  are  quite 
different,  and  their  practical  purposes  seldom  the  same. 

As  a century  and  more  of  investigation  by  anthropologists  and 
travelers  of  the  far-flung  peoples  of  the  earth  becomes  available  to 
us,  we  see  that  a remarkably  constant  element  of  human  culture, 
hardly  less  than  the  drives  for  subsistence,  is  the  telling  of  stories. 
Whether  these  are  what  we  call  myths,  or  traditions,  or  fictional 
tales,  they  are  an  important  part  of  life  everywhere.  And  as  we  study 
peasant  populations  of  Europe  or  Asia,  we  find  that  they  too 
delight  in  oral  tales.  And  in  our  oldest  written  literature  remain 


* Based  upon  a paper  given  at  the  Tenth  Pacific  Scientific  Congress  in 
Honolulu  in  1961. 
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traces  of  an  age-old  tradition  of  story-telling.  Oral  narrative  as  it 
appears  among  all  peoples  of  the  world  is  essentially  the  same 
activity.  Its  stylistic  methods  are  comparable,  and  much  of  its  ma- 
terial, being  based  on  human  life  and  the  common  elements  of 
human  contacts,  desires,  hopes,  and  fears  are  parallel  even  if  not 
actually  borrowed  from  one  people  by  another. 

Though  there  are  marked  differences  from  area  to  area,  we  are 
dealing  with  a great  continuum  whose  boundary  is  the  earth  itself. 
We  find  no  sharp  breaks  as  we  move  about  through  space  and  time. 
But  we  see  that  the  motifs  which  go  to  make  up  oral  narrative  and 
the  configurations  of  motifs  persist,  and  permit  us  to  make  suc- 
cessful comparisons.  Though  one  of  the  great  tasks  for  the  future 
consists  of  widely  based  studies  of  style  and  functions  of  folktales 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  a more  obvious  study  is  that  of  the 
subject  matter  of  these  tales  as  they  live  and  travel  about.  The 
typology  of  such  narrative  material  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  arrange  all  the  details  of  oral 
narrative,  wherever  and  whenever  they  appear,  in  the  form  of  a 
general  classified  inventory.  This  can  be  thought  of  as  the  stock-in- 
trade  from  which  tale-tellers  have  taken  and  still  take  their  material. 
Of  course  a particular  group  of  people  is  likely  to  choose  from  only 
a certain  section  of  the  general  stock.  The  folklorist  is  like  the 
dendrologist  who  must  have  a classification  of  all  the  trees  in 
the  world,  so  that  if  he  discovers  a new  specimen  he  knows  exactly 
where  to  place  it.  But  he  knows  that  he  will  find  a certain  group 
of  these  trees  only  in  Indiana  or  in  Hawaii.  This  large  inventory  of 
tales  covering  the  world,  and  giving  room  for  continued  additions, 
was  the  aim  of  the  Motif-Index  of  Folk-Literature.  This  classification 
began  in  a small  way,  but  in  its  last  edition  covers  substantially  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  made  up  not  of  complicated  narratives 
themselves,  but  of  the  motifs  or  elements  of  tales  that  form  a 
world-wide  reservoir  for  the  tale-teller. 

For  the  practical  listing  of  stories  as  they  appear  in  a particular 
tradition-area  of  the  world,  the  Types  of  the  Folktale  proves  its  use- 
fulness. This  area  extends  from  Ireland  to  India  and  includes 
countries  settled  by  the  peoples  from  these  lands.  We  have  here  a 
checklist  of  complete  stories  as  they  actually  appear  in  these  coun- 
tries. If  the  story  is  very  simple  it  may  be  one  of  the  items  which 
appear  in  the  Motif-Index,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  hard 
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to  say  whether  we  are  dealing  with  raw  material  or  finished  product. 
But  since  these  indexes  are  for  practical  ends  it  does  not  matter 
much  which  way  we  consider  a particular  item.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  Type-Index  is  a checklist  of  the  traditional  fictional 
tales  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  Motif-Index  is  a general 
classification  of  narrative  motifs  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  The  Types  of  the  Folktale  is  designed  as  a listing  of  the 
tales  current  in  the  European-West  Asiatic  area,  it  is  clear  that  this 
list  would  have  but  limited  use  elsewhere.  It  might  well  help  to 
make  similar  type-indexes  of  various  other  regions,  for  example,  for 
Africa  or  for  the  North  American  Indians,  but  until  this  is  done 
one  can,  at  best,  refer  to  the  motifs  which  have  been  chosen  in  the 
tales  of  a particular  area.  It  will  soon  be  apparent  which  tales  are 
characteristic  there  and  what  combination  of  motifs  in  complicated 
tales  is  customary,  and  from  this,  one  can,  if  one  desires,  proceed 
to  the  construction  of  a checklist  of  tales  for  the  area.  Enough 
experimentation  has  been  made  with  the  tales  of  the  North  American 
Indians  to  justify  the  belief  that  such  a checklist  is  practicable  and 
desirable. 

A good  example  of  the  possible  uses  of  these  two  kinds  of  clas- 
sification would  be  the  Pacific  area.  It  would  be  necessary  first  of  all 
to  define  the  project.  For  as  one  looks  over  this  area,  including 
those  countries  which  face  that  ocean,  he  finds  it  immediately 
questionable  whether  there  exists  any  kind  of  unified  tradition  and 
therefore  whether  any  index  of  tale-types  would  be  of  value.  But 
preliminary  experimentation  will  certainly  give  good  indications  as 
to  areas  likely  to  prove  fruitful  for  comparative  studies  of  tale  dis- 
semination and  a tentative  mapping  of  a tradition-area  can  be 
attempted.  For  this  the  folktale  student  will  use  all  the  available 
historical  and  ethnological  resources.  He  may  well  decide,  for  exam- 
ple, that  for  his  purposes  he  is  likely  to  find  little  or  nothing  from 
the  western  coast  of  North  or  South  America  but  that  there  are 
many  significant  connections  with  eastern  and  especially  southeast 
Asia  which  must  be  studied  and  even  followed  farther  afield  to 
the  west. 

If  such  an  area  of  probable  influence  has  appeared,  the  only 
way  to  test  its  validity  is  to  examine  the  available  tale  collections. 
Some  of  them  will  be  found  rather  adequate,  sometimes  indexed  by 
one  system  or  another,  but  for  other  parts  of  the  area  little  or 
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nothing  is  yet  available.  The  scholar  who  hopes  to  bring  this  material 
together  in  a sensible  order  must,  however,  use  what  he  has,  always 
of  course  recognizing  the  gaps  in  his  data.  For  the  Pacific  area, 
what  does  he  now  have? 

The  efforts  of  a group  of  Japanese  folklorists  in  the  last  years 
have  brought  together  a large  body  of  stories  from  all  parts  of  the 
islands  and  these  have  been  well  arranged  and  classified.  In  structure 
the  Japanese  tales  resemble  somewhat  those  from  Europe,  since 
they  are  of  much  tighter  plot  construction  than  narratives  from 
most  parts  of  the  Orient.  There  exists  already  a listing  of  these 
tale-types  by  a system  somewhat  analogous  to  that  used  in  The 
Types  of  the  Folktale.  A very  considerable  number  of  European 
stories  has  been  adopted  by  the  Japanese,  so  that  they  constitute  a 
substantial  part  of  the  corpus  of  folktales.  Dr.  Hiroko  Ikeda  of 
Honolulu  has  studied  these  parallels  and  analogues  and  has  made 
her  results  available  to  Western  students. 3 There  would  seem  to 
be  relatively  little  relation  between  these  Japanese  tales  and  those 
of  China  and  the  rest  of  the  Orient,  except  perhaps  Korea. 

Though  folktales  from  China  have  not  been  properly  collected, 
what  material  we  have  has  been  well  classified  by  Wolfram  Eber- 
hard.  4 Some  parallels  to  European  tales  appear,  whether  they  have 
gone  from  China  to  Europe  or  in  the  other  direction,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  the  stories  are  definitely  Chinese  and  do  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  borders  of  China.  We  will  know  more  about  the 
relation  of  the  Chinese  material  to  Oceania,  if  any,  when  more 
collecting  is  done. 

For  Southeast  Asia  the  stories  remain  largely  uncollected  and 
unanalyzed.  On  the  other  hand,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dutch 
scholars,  much  of  Indonesia  has  been  rather  well  covered  by  folktale 
collectors  and  this  material  has  been  analyzed  into  its  motifs  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  parallel  to  European  material,  into  types  by  Jan 
DeVries. 5 It  appears  that  a considerable  body  of  Occidental  mate- 
rial in  Indonesia  was  brought  there  from  India  at  different  times. 
Much  parallelism  exists  between  these  Indonesian  narratives  and 
those  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

In  spite  of  several  good  collections  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  material  available  to  the  folktale  scholar  is  actually  rather 
sparse.  We  know  of  many  parallels  to  the  European-Asiatic  tales.  It 
seems  clear  that  some  of  these  came  from  India  and  that  others 
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have  arrived  from  Europe  during  the  centuries  of  colonization. 
But  a vast  amount  of  native  Philippine  narrative  remains  uncollected. 
From  what  we  have,  we  can  see  that  the  best  way  to  study  this 
native  tradition  is  through  the  making  of  a motif-index.  As  in  many 
parts  of  the  Orient,  the  native  tales  often  seem  to  be  incoherent  and 
not  well  crystalized  into  definite  tale  plots.  But  only  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Philippine  folktales  and  perhaps  a preliminary 
classification  of  their  motifs  would  show  whether  well-formed  native 
tale-types  do  or  do  not  exist. 

For  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  through  Micronesia,  Melanesia,  and  Polynesia,  the  collect- 
ing of  tales  has  been  carried  on  for  much  more  than  a century,  and 
for  many  of  the  islands  it  seems  likely  that  most  available  material  is 
now  known.  Some  of  it  has  been  adequately  studied,  especially  some 
of  the  widespread  Polynesian  myths.  And  there  have  resulted  several 
efforts  at  a more  comprehensive  view  extending  here  and  there  to 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific.  Some  of  these  are  of  importance  to  our 
consideration  of  the  usefulness  of  motif  and  type-indexes. 

Two  generations  ago,  before  either  type  or  motif-indexes  were 
available,  Roland  B.  Dixon  prepared  his  work  on  Oceanic  mythol- 
ogy as  a part  of  the  series  The  Mythology  of  All  Races.  6 He  was 
working  with  practically  all  the  texts  available  then  and  he  made 
remarkably  good  comparative  notes,  furnishing  material  for  the 
later  motif-classifications.  After  a half  century,  his  pioneer  work  in 
the  study  of  narrative  motifs  in  Oceania  is  useful. 

As  ethnographic  investigation  has  proceeded  in  the  whole  area, 
it  has  become  obvious  that  tales  of  the  entire  Pacific  need  restudy, 
sometimes  by  those  in  the  field  and  sometimes  by  outsiders.  Exami- 
nation of  Polynesian  and  especially  Hawaiian  legends  and  tales  has 
profited  by  the  presence  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the  Bishop 
Museum  in  Honolulu.  Katherine  Luomala’s  comparative  study  of 
Maui 7 as  that  ancient  hero  is  commemorated  over  so  much 
of  the  Pacific  is  only  one  of  the  best-known  of  these  investigations. 
And — somewhat  nearer  to  the  subject  of  this  paper— is  the  technical 
motif-index  of  the  well-known  Pacific  tale  collections  made  a decade 
ago  by  Bacil  F.  Kirtley.  8 This  makes  immediately  possible  direct 
comparison  of  narrative  items  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  interest  in  the  native  peoples  of  the  Pacific  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  activities  during  and  after  the  second  world  war. 
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A number  of  ethnologists  spent  long  periods  in  very  isolated  islands 
and  atolls  and  were  able  to  make  record  of  what  they  observed.  A 
number  of  them  collected  myths,  tales,  and  legends  and  these  and 
discussions  of  these  are  now  appearing.  Since  it  is  so  nearly  the  ideal 
method  set  forth  in  this  paper,  rather  more  than  usual  notice  will 
be  given  to  one  of  these,  Tales  from  the  Ulithi  Atoll  by  William 
A.  Lessa.  9 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Lessa’s  study  is  a group  of  stories  he  recorded 
in  an  extended  stay  on  Ulithi  Atoll  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  Having 
given  these  twenty-four  tales  with  a good  discussion  of  their  telling 
and  of  any  pertinent  circumstances,  including  the  native  reaction  to 
certain  of  the  incidents,  the  author  then  proceeds  to  make  a com- 
parative examination,  first  of  the  “types,”  that  is  the  stories  that 
form  a substantial  tradition  of  their  own,  and  then  of  the  “motifs,” 
or  smaller  and  usually  dependent  elements  in  the  stories.  He  thus 
discusses  at  length  the  “type”  of  Oedipus  and  shows  its  relations 
within  Oceania  and  then  outside,  and  demonstrates  convincingly 
that  certain  (but  not  all)  of  these  versions  are  the  result  of  a long 
route  of  migration,  perhaps  having  disseminated  both  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east  so  that  the  tale  is  at  home  both  in  Oceania  and  in 
Europe.  Though  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  details,  it  is 
clear  that  the  recognition  of  tale-type  may  lead  to  an  exploration  of 
its  life  history  and  sometimes  to  the  refutation  of  some  conclusions 
reached  by  those  who  have  not  traveled  this  long  but  rewarding 
path. 

The  “motif”  studies  are  also  very  interesting,  since  they  show 
how  it  is  often  the  small  details,  rather  than  the  recognizable  stories, 
that  are  spread  over  a whole  area.  But  they  also  make  clear  that 
this  spread  has  been  to  definite  places,  and  that  the  appearance  is 
not  universal. 

Any  study  of  the  tales  of  such  an  area  as  the  Pacific  must  rest 
upon  the  basis  of  the  tales  as  they  are  and  where  they  are.  This  can 
only  be  learned  from  a careful  collecting,  inventorying,  and  map- 
ping. As  Mr.  Lessa  has  found,  the  elements  found  everywhere  are 
the  small  details.  Here  and  there  these  details  help  to  give  body  to 
a full-fledged  narrative.  The  examination  of  the  details  (motifs) 
wherever  found  inevitably  brings  to  light  the  existence  of  persistent 
types. 
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But  it  must  be  made  clear  that  though  the  Motif-Index,  the 
mention  of  which  began  this  paper,  serves  to  arrange  the  motifs  of 
the  Pacific  area  and  indeed  of  any  part  of  the  world,  this  is  not  true 
of  the  tale-types.  Only  occasionally  has  a whole  tale  traveled  from 
Europe  and  lands  west  of  India  to  Oceania.  For  the  Oceanic  type- 
index  (if  one  turns  out  to  be  appropriate)  we  need  an  entire  new 
listing  of  tale-types.  And  this  will  call  for  intensive  listing  of 
narrative  motifs  10  and  careful  works  like  Lessa’s  to  show  how 
these  motifs  are  related  to  persistent  types  of  folktales.  When  this 
happens  we  can  have  an  adequate  index  of  Pacific  narratives,  and 
the  scholar  interested  can  go  on  safely  from  there. 


North  Carolina  Stats  Library 
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A MEDIEVAL  FOLKLORIST 


by  John  E.  Keller 


Folklore  as  a definite  part  of  Spanish  letters  was  first  given 
considerable  prominence  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  costum- 
brismo  filled  the  works  of  important  writers.  Costumbrismo  is  a 
variety  of  Spanish  literature  characterized  by  the  intention  to  pre- 
sent popular  customs,  daily  life,  and,  of  course,  many  elements  of 
true  folklore.  It  was  recognized  as  a definite  literary  movement,  and 
its  reputation  was  widely  disseminated  in  the  works  of  such  masters 
as  Fernan  Caballero,  Juan  Valera,  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon  and 
Jose  Maria  de  Pereda.  But  costumbrismo  was  no  new  thing  in  Span- 
ish letters,  for  Cervantes  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  some  scholars, 
was  the  first  to  capitalize  upon  it  in  his  Rinconete  y Cortadillo 
(1613).  And  Cervantes  was  only  following  a Spanish  custom  old 
even  in  his  day.  Apparently  Spaniards  have  always,  from  the  very 
beginnings  of  their  literature,  felt  the  urge  to  depict  the  life  that 
went  on  around  them.  There  is  even  costumbrismo  in  the  first 
monument  of  Spanish  writing,  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  written  circa 
1140,  although  the  author’s  or  the  authors’  interest  in  other  things 
caused  those  other  things  to  overshadow  the  depiction  of  customs 
and  other  folkloric  elements.  Perhaps  the  first  to  linger  over  cus- 
toms, beliefs  and  folk  motifs  was  Gonzalo  de  Berceo  who  wrote 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  Miracles  of  Our  Lady 
and  his  three  saints’  lives  are  filled  with  costumbrismo  and  true 
folklore; 1 but  as  his  primary  aim  was  to  lead  his  readers  to  piety 
through  the  example  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  he  used  folkloric 
elements  primarily  because  he  thought  they  would  give  him  greater 
rapport  with  the  simple  folk  he  hoped  to  teach.  If  he  appeared  to 
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be  one  of  the  folk,  perhaps  he  thought  he  could  gain  their  trust. 
One  might  conceivably  think  of  Berceo  as  the  first  Spanish  folk- 
lorist had  it  not  been  that  another  personage  in  the  same  century 
seems  to  have  outshone  him  in  the  art  of  gathering  and  making 
known  the  folkloric  elements  of  the  times. 

This  personage,  far  more  distinguished  than  Berceo,  was  no  less 
than  King  Alfonso  X,  dubbed  by  his  people  as  “El  Sabio,”  that  is, 
“the  Wise.”  2 This  remarkable  monarch,  criticized  for  his  zealous 
literary,  scientific  and  artistic  activities,  apparently  planned  to  give 
his  people  the  benefits  of  the  then  known  knowledge  of  the  world. 
To  accomplish  this  he  employed  the  greatest  specialists  in  law, 
history,  the  sciences,  medicine,  music  and  the  pictorial  arts,  and 
perhaps,  as  we  shall  see  below,  in  at  least  certain  varieties  of  cos- 
tumbrismo  and  folklore.  His  contributions  are  too  numerous  to  list 
here,  albeit  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  virtually  produced  the 
codex  of  Spanish  law  that  was  to  become  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
sequent law  in  Spain  and  her  possessions;  the  longest  and  most 
detailed  medieval  history  of  the  world  and  the  longest  of  his  own 
country;  and  had  rendered  into  Spanish  books  on  astronomy,  astro- 
logy, the  lapidary  science  and  the  playing  of  chess,  all  of  which 
influenced  the  learned  until  well  into  the  Renaissance.  And  some- 
how, amid  all  this  erudite  activity,  while  he  waged  war  upon  the 
Moors,  fought  rebellious  nobles,  contended  with  his  son,  Sancho  IV, 
who  eventually  deposed  him,  and  even  though  he  vied  for  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  he  managed  to  produce 
one  of  the  great  literary  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Canticles 
of  Holy  Mary,  3 a book  interesting  to  artists,  musicians,  students  of 
sociology,  history,  daily  life,  comparativists  and  to  folklorists.  It  is 
this  book  of  Alfonso  X’s  which  gives  him  the  honor  of  being  con- 
sidered as  the  first  medieval  folklorist. 

The  Canticles  is  a vast  collection  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  follows  the  general  pattern  of  the  great  Latin 
collections  of  miracles  compiled  in  most  of  the  important  countries 
of  Europe.  It  presents  over  400  miracles  in  a wide  variety  of  verse 
forms,  and  with  each  poetic  rendition  of  a miracle  there  is  the 
musical  notation  to  which  it  was  to  be  played  or  sung.  And  what 
is  even  more  valuable  and  important  is  the  fact  that  each  miracle  is 
accompanied  by  a full  page  (sometimes  even  by  two  pages)  of 
miniatures  in  gorgeous  colors  and  brilliant  illumination.  In  these 
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miniatures  can  be  seen  the  whole  panorama  of  medieval  life,  rural 
and  urban,  on  land  and  on  the  sea,  in  Spain  and  abroad.  When  these 
pictures  have  been  studied  properly  and  with  the  care  they  merit, 
we  will  know  a great  deal  more  about  the  life  and  times  of  thir- 
teenth-century man  and  about  the  elements  of  his  folklore.  4 

It  is  well  known  that  the  king  enlisted  the  assistance  of  great 
authorities  in  the  preparation  and  production  of  the  many  books 
he  caused  to  be  written.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
histories,  the  scientific  works,  for  the  most  part  translated  from 
Arabic,  and  for  the  musical  and  pictorial  aspects  of  the  Canticles. 
In  a very  few  cases  we  know  the  names  of  specialists  in  the  above- 
mentioned  areas  of  activity.  We  know  nothing  of  any  expert  help 
the  King  may  have  received  in  the  compiling  of  the  miracles  includ- 
ed in  the  Canticles.  But  surely  a monarch  as  busy  as  Alfonso  X 
must  have  had  to  avail  himself  of  some  assistance.  He  simply  would 
not  have  had  time  to  assemble  and  research  over  four  hundred 
miracles.  Who  could  his  helpers  have  been  in  this  project?  Most 
probably,  at  least  for  the  purely  literary  or  Scriptural  miracles,  he 
must  have  had  the  assistance  of  ecclesiastics,  and  most  likely  these 
were  of  the  upper  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  and  not  simple  priests, 
friars  or  itinerant  Dominican  preachers.  The  first  one  hundred 
miracles,  more  or  less,  follow  the  Latin  tradition  of  miracles  and 
are  little  more  than  Latin  miracles  of  the  Virgin  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  Canticles.  These  miracles  were  the  common  property 
of  the  Church  and  represented  some  of  the  favorite  themes  of  me- 
dieval Christendom.  Any  bishop  could  have  offered  a volume  of 
such  miracles  in  Latin,  and  the  royal  library  itself  in  Toledo  or  in 
Burgos  (Madrid,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  no  more  than  the  village 
it  would  remain  until  Philip  II  made  it  his  capital  in  the  sixteenth 
century)  must  have  contained  several  such  collections.  So  much  for 
the  first  one  hundred  miracles.  But  the  second  one  hundred  contain 
a higher  percentage  of  lesser  known  miracles,  some  of  which  were 
associated  with  remote  or  even  inaccessible  shrines  far  from  the 
busy  life  of  the  court,  and  well  out  of  range  of  the  King  and  his 
perambulations  through  the  kingdom.  How  did  these  make  their 
way  into  Alfonso’s  ken  and  into  the  Canticles  of  Holy  Mary ? What 
bishop  or  important  ecclesiastic  would  have  known  such  miracles, 
many  of  which  treat  subject  matter  of  the  most  homely  variety, 
matters  which  one  would  expect  to  be  of  little  interest  for  any  one 
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save  peasants  and  farmers  of  a particular  region.  Actually,  only 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Villa  Sirga  in  the  Kingdom  of  Leon  had 
anything  like  an  international  reputation,  and  even  this  shrine  may 
have  attracted  attention  because  it  lay  on  the  route  from  France  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compostela,  a pilgrimage  center  so 
famous  that  even  a bourgeois  woman  like  the  Wife  of  Bath  had 
visited  it.  5 But  such  shrines  as  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Salas,  at  which 
the  Virgin  cured  a man  who  had  been  attacked  by  a dragon,  lay 
more  or  less  in  the  hinterland.  The  poor  and  the  lowly  who  lived 
as  simple  peasants  and  woodsmen  along  the  Valley  of  the  Guadia- 
na  and  close  to  the  Portuguese  border  did  not  visit  such  renowned 
centers  of  healing  as  Villa  Sirga  or  Saragossa  or  Monserrat;  they 
had  recourse  to  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  or  Santa  Maria  de  Terena. 
Out  of  the  wilds  of  Huesca  and  from  Borja  and  Daroca  they  came, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  the  fame  of  their  cures  or  the  miracles 
wrought  in  these  lesser  shrines  often  reached  the  King  or  the  higher 
ecclesiastics.  Therefore,  to  repeat  a question,  how  did  King  Alfonso 
learn  of  these  insignificant  miracles?  In  a very  few  cases  we  read 
that  he  actually  made  a trip  to  gain  information  about  some  miracle, 
thereby  functioning  as  a true  collector  of  folkloristic  material,  for 
such  miracles  attached  to  the  lesser  shrines  were  often  no  more 
than  local  legends  or  folktales.  One  very  interesting  miracle  of  this 
type  (we  read  that  the  king  went  to  the  church  associated  with  the 
miracle,  and  in  the  miniatures  we  see  him  depicted  there  examining 
the  miraculous  cloth)  is  number  XVIII.  6 A woman  in  Segovia 
produced  silk  as  a livelihood.  When  her  silkworms  became  infected 
with  some  disease,  she  sought  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  of  a small 
parish  church,  and  she  promised  the  Virgin,  whose  image  wore  a 
tattered  garment,  a new  robe  if  the  cure  were  effected.  This  woman 
forgot  her  pledge,  even  though  all  her  silkworms  recovered,  but 
the  worms  themselves  honored  her  obligation  by  weaving  not  one, 
but  two  pieces  of  cloth  to  replace  the  ragged  garment.  The  King 
carried  off  one  of  the  pieces  of  cloth  for  the  Virgin  to  his  own 
Chapel  and  stated  in  the  final  lines  of  the  canticle  that  he  had 
done  so. 

Since  the  King  could  not  obviously  turn  folklorist  to  any  great 
extent,  he  must  have  had  assistance.  And  his  assistants  must  have 
circulated  through  the  provinces,  even  penetrating  the  Moorish 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  perhaps  even  journeying  to  foreign  lands 
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in  search  of  miracles.  This  activity  would  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  for  the  King  seems  to  have  labored  on  the 
Canticles  of  Holy  Mary  from  early  in  his  reign  (and  possibly  even 
before  it  began)  until  close  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Only  such  determined  collecting  could  have  turned  up  so  many 
insignificant  miracles,  and  only  King  Alfonso’s  interest  in  the  beliefs 
and  customs  of  his  people  could  have  persuaded  him  to  edit  and 
have  miracles  written  down  about  insects,  sick  falcons,  aging  don- 
keys and  peasant  children.  The  Canticles  is,  then,  a collection  of 
folk  miracles,  as  well  as  literary  and  ecclesiastical  miracles,  and 
represents  what  can  logically  and  justifiably  be  termed  folklore 
research  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  following  miracles  will  illustrate  the  folkloric  tone  of  this 
variety  of  popular  miracle.  7 The  tale  of  the  Jewess  Marisaltos  of 
Segovia  is  a typical  local  legend  of  the  type  known  well  by  all 
folklorists.  The  tale  can  still  be  heard  in  and  around  Segovia,  and 
indeed  has  spread  to  other  regions  and  even  to  the  New  World.  8 
In  it  a Jewish  girl  decides  to  accept  conversion  and  become  a 
devotee  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  the  Jewish  community  of  the  city 
decides  otherwise.  They  judge  her  guilty  of  blasphemy  and  cast  her 
down  from  a high  crag,  only  to  see  her  miraculously  float  to  safety, 
saved  by  the  Virgin’s  intervention. 

In  Miracle  CCCXV  a woman  in  the  fields  near  Madrid  placed 
her  child  in  the  standing  wheat  as  she  helped  with  the  harvest,  and 
a head  of  wheat  was  swallowed  by  the  infant.  When  the  mother 
found  the  child,  its  belly  swollen,  and  in  great  agony,  she  sped  to 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  and  the  head  of  wheat  miracu- 
lously worked  its  way  harmlessly  through  the  infant’s  side. 

Miracle  CXCIX  relates  the  story  of  a furrier  who  worked  at 
his  trade  on  one  of  the  feast  days  of  Our  Lady.  As  a punishment, 
a needle  he  was  using  suddenly  pierced  his  throat  and  would  not 
be  removed  until  he  repented  and  begged  aid  of  the  Virgin.  The 
man  was  healed  in  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Terena. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  given,  but  these  will  illustrate 
the  subject  matter  treated  in  the  more  folkloristic  of  the  Canticles 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  show  how  it  is  that  King  Alfonso  X of  Spain 
was  interested  in  costumbrismo  and  in  the  folklore  of  his  realm. 
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NOTES 

1 The  works  of  Berceo  alluded  to  are  the  Milagros  de  Nuestra  Sehora  and 
the  three  saints’  lives:  Vida  de  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos,  Vida  de  San  Millan 
de  la  Cogolla  and  Vida  de  Santa  Oria,  Virgen.  The  edition  of  A.  G.  Solalinde 
(Madrid:  Clasicos  Castellanos,  1958)  is  the  best  for  the  Milagros',  for  the 
best  text  of  the  Vida  de  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos  see  the  edition  of  Fray 
Alfonso  Andres,  O.  S.  B.  (Madrid,  1958);  the  Vida  de  San  Millan  and  the 
Vida  de  Santa  Oria  may  be  read  in  the  outdated  edition  of  Florencio  Janer, 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espaholes,  Number  57. 

2 Alfonso,  son  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Saint  and  of  Princess  Beatriz  of 
Suabia,  was  born  in  1221  and  ruled  from  1252  to  1284.  A true  forerunner 
of  humanism,  he  was  a better  scholar  than  politician  and  his  reign  was 
marred  by  much  civil  discord.  His  repute  as  a patron  of  literature  and 
learning,  however,  perpetuates  his  memory. 

3 The  best  edition  of  the  Canticles  is  that  of  Walter  Mettmann,  Afonso  X, 
O Sabio : Cantigas  de  Santa  Maria  (Coimbra,  1959).  All  references  to  this 
work  of  Alfonso  X refer  this  edition. 

4 See  the  brief  article  of  J.  E.  Keller,  “Daily  Living  as  Presented  in  the 
Canticles  of  Alfonso  the  Learned,”  Speculum,  XXXIII  (1958)  484-89. 

5 In  the  General  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  we  read  of  the  Wife 
of  Bath : “At  Rome  she  hadde  been,  and  at  Boloyne, 

In  Galice  at  Seint  Jame,  and  at  Coloyne.” 

6 A reproduction  of  the  miniatures  of  this  Miracle  can  be  seen  in  the 
article  cited  in  footnote  4. 

7 For  a more  complete  study  of  the  folkloric  content  of  the  Canticles 
see  J.  E.  Keller,  “Folklore  in  the  Cantigas  of  Alfonso  El  Sabio,”  Southern 
Folklore  Quarterly,  XXIII  (1959),  175-83. 

8 A painting  al  fresco  of  this  miracle  can  be  seen  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Segovia  directly  above  the  niche  in  which  the  converted  Jewess 
lies  entombed. 
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PROVERBIAL  LORE  IN  THE  TWO  ANGRY  WOMEN 
OF  ABINGTON 

by  Alton  C.  Morris 


In  recent  years  students  of  the  proverb,  Professor  Archer  Taylor 
in  particular,  1 have  noted  the  extensive  use  that  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  century  dramatists  made  of  proverbs  and  proverbial 
lore.  Little  notice,  if  any,  has  been  given  to  a relatively  unknown 
late  sixteenth  century  play  bearing  as  its  full  title  The  Pleasant 
Histone  of  the  two  angrie  women  of  Abington.  With  the  humorous 
mirthe  of  Dick  Coomes  and  Nicholas  Prouerbes,  two  Seruingmen. 
As  it  was  lately  playde  by  the  right  Honorable  the  Earle  of  Not- 
tingham, Lord  high  Admirall,  his  seruants.  By  Henry  Porter  Gent. 
Imprinted  at  London  for  Ioseph  Hunt,  and  William  Ferbrand,  and 
are  to  be  solde  at  the  Corner  of  Colman-streete,  neere  Loathburie, 
1599.  2 Though  lacking  in  consequence  to  the  historian  of  the  dra- 
ma, the  play  has  genuine  appeal  to  the  student  of  the  proverb. 

Henry  Porter,  the  author,  wrote  four  plays,  only  one  of  which 
— The  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Abington  3 — is  extant.  The  details 
of  his  life  are  likewise  meager  and  shed  no  light  on  his  educational 
background,  his  interests,  or  his  knowledge  of  books.  4 Were  it  pos- 
sible to  know  more  about  his  biography  than  that  which  we  are 
now  in  possession  of,  we  could  with  more  assurance  account  for  his 
interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  proverbial  lore  and  could  come  nearer 
ascertaining  the  source  of  the  proverbs  he  has  used  and  the  purpose 
he  has  in  constructing  a play  containing  such  an  abundance  of 
proverbs  and  proverbial  phrases. 

Porter’s  extensive  use  of  the  proverb,  however,  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  heyday  of  the  proverb 
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in  English  literature.  John  Heywood,  sensing  the  unusual  interest 
attaching  to  proverbs  in  his  day,  collected  numerous  proverbs  and 
proverbial  sayings  in  a significant  collection  entitled  The  Proverbs, 
Epigrams,  and  Miscellanies  of  John  Heywood.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  Henry  Porter  did  not  draw  from  written  sources  for  his 
material.  Out  of  the  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  proverbs 
Porter  has  included  in  The  Two  Angry  Women,  only  eighteen  are 
paralleled  in  thought  with  those  in  the  Heywood  collection.  Of  these 
eighteen,  ten  are  identical  in  phrasing,  being  for  the  most  part  short 
proverbs  of  the  “haste-makes-waste”  type,  which  admit  of  little  or 
no  variation  as  they  pass  from  one  person  to  another.  The  remain- 
ing ones  exhibit  differences  that  are  characteristic  of  oral  transmis- 
sion and  show  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  refining  touches  which  a 
conscious  artist  would  make  in  shaping  his  material. 

Since  external  evidence  for  the  sources  of  Porter’s  proverbial 
lore  is  not  available,  certain  conjecture  may  be  made  from  internal 
evidence.  Abington,  the  setting  of  the  play,  was  a small  country 
village  in  Porter’s  day,  for  it  did  not  boast  of  a market  house  until 
after  1677.  One  is  convinced  as  he  reads  the  play  that  the  drama- 
tist was  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  heath  on  which  much 
of  the  action  takes  place.  The  play’s  locale  is  the  English  country- 
side, where  proverbs  would  find  conditions  for  inception  and  trans- 
mission congenial.  Since  The  Two  Angry  Women  bears  evidence 
of  Porter’s  intimate  knowledge  of  customs  native  to  rural  life  and 
landscape,  it  seems  plausible  that  he  obtained  the  proverbs  directly 
from  the  folk,  as  he  did  several  of  his  leading  characters,  particu- 
larly two  country  bumpkins,  Coomes  and  Nicholas  Proverbs. 

Porter’s  building  a character  around  proverbs  is  something  new 
in  English  literature.  Other  literary  men  have  made  use  of  proverbs 
for  various  effects.  B.  J.  Whiting  has  pointed  out  that  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  pilgrims  used  much  proverbial  lore  5 and  has  noted  that 
the  Vice  in  morality  plays  spoke  with  much  proverbial  wisdom.  6 
Moreover,  Tilley  7 in  his  excellent  work  has  cited  proverbs  used  by 
characters  in  Lyly’s  Euphues  and  Pettie’s  Petite  Place.  More 
recently,  Lady  Gregory  has  built  one  of  her  characters,  Mrs.  Kelle- 
her,  out  of  proverbs  in  much  the  same  manner  in  her  play,  “The 
White  Cockade.”  No  character  creation,  however,  stands  out  so 
vividly  as  does  Nicholas,  whose  speech,  philosophy  of  life,  and 
character  are  revealed  solely  through  the  use  of  proverbial  expres- 
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sions.  To  Porter  goes  the  honor  — or  the  blame  — for  originating 
this  unusual  mode  of  character  delineation.  A few  characteristic 
speeches  will  evidence  this  technique.  For  example,  in  Scene  III, 
lines  373-376,  Nicholas  advises  Phillip  not  to  act  too  hastily  lest  he 
make  an  egregious  blunder: 


Nicholas:  O master  Phillip,  forbeare;  you  must  not  leape  over 
the  style  before  you  come  at  it;  haste  makes  waste;  softe 
fire  makes  sweete  malt;  not  too  fast  for  falling;  there’s  no 
hast  to  hang  true  men.  8 

Phillip,  upon  whom  these  proverbs  have  been  leveled,  replies  in  like 
manner: 

Phillip:  ...  a swift  horse  will  tire,  but  he  that  trottes  easilie 
will  indure.  You  have  most  learnedly  proverbde  it,  com- 
mending the  vertue  of  patience  or  forbearance,  but  yet,  you 
know,  forbearance  is  no  quittance.  9 

Coomes,  a swashbuckling  serving  man  of  the  earth  earthy, 
provokes  Nicholas  by  accusing  him  of  loose  living.  Nicholas,  in  good 
proverbial  fettle,  replies:  “Master  Richard,  the  good  wife  would  not 
seeke  her  daughter  in  the  oven  unlesse  she  had  been  there  her 
selfe.  ...”  To  which  Coomes  responds  with  a progression  of  epithets: 

Coomes:  What  needst  thou  to  care,  whipper-jenny,  tripe-cheekes? 
out,  yuo  fat  asse! 

Nicholas,  in  answering  him,  batters  him  with  a bombardment  from 
his  proverbial  arsenal. 

Nicholas:  Good  words  cost  nought,  ill  wordes  corrupts  good 
manners,  Richard:  for  a hasty  man  never  wants  woe;  and 
I had  thought  you  had  bin  my  friend;  but  I see  al  is  not 
gold  that  glisters;  ther’s  falshood  in  fellowship;  amicus 
certus  in  re  certa  cernitur;  time  and  truth  tries  all;  and  tis 
an  olde  proverbe,  and  not  so  old  as  true,  bought  wit  is  best; 
I can  see  day  at  a little  hole;  I know  your  minde  as  well 
as  though  I were  within  you;  tis  ill  halting  before  a criple: 
go  to,  you  seek  to  quarrel;  but  beware  of  had  I wist;  so 
long  goes  the  pot  to  the  water,  at  length  it  comes  home 
broken;  I know  you  are  as  good  a man  as  ever  drew  sword, 
or  as  was  ere  girt  in  a girdle,  or  as  ere  went  on  neats  leather, 
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or  as  one  shall  see  upon  a summers  day,  or  as  ere  lookt 
man  in  the  face,  or  as  ere  trode  on  Gods  earth,  or  as  ere 
broke  bread  or  drunk  drinke;  but  he  is  proper  that  hath 
proper  conditions;  but  be  not  you  like  the  cowe,  that  gives 
a good  sope  of  milke,  and  casts  it  downe  with  her  heeles; 
I speake  plainly,  for  plaine  dealing  is  a jewel,  and  he  that 
useth  it  shal  dye  a begger;  well,  that  happens  in  an  houre, 
that  happens  not  in  seaven  yeeres;  a man  is  not  so  soone 
whole  as  hurt;  and  you  should  kill  a man,  you  would  kiss 
his — well,  I say  little,  but  I thinke  the  more. — Yet  lie  give 
him  good  words;  tis  good  to  hold  a candle  before  the 
devell;  yet,  by  Gods  me,  lie  take  no  wrong,  if  he  had  a 
head  as  big  as  Brasse,  or  lookt  as  high  as  Poules  steeple.  10 

Of  the  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  proverbs  in  the 
play,  Nicholas  uses  almost  ninety.  These  are  distributed  among 
the  various  categories  of  proverbial  material — didactic  proverbs, 
weather  prognostications,  proverbs  that  have  sprung  from  legal 
codes,  and  the  like — as  the  following  proverbs  that  Nicholas  employs 
will  attest: 

Nicholas:  You  must  not  leape  over  the  style  before  you  come  at 
it.  Ill,  372. 

Haste  makes  waste.  Ill,  373. 

Softe  fire  makes  sweete  malt.  Ill,  374. 

Not  too  fast  for  falling.  Ill,  374. 

There’s  no  hast  to  hang  true  men.  Ill,  375. 

You  have  spoken  as  true  as  steele.  Ill,  385. 

Qui  mocat  mocabitur.  Ill,  389. 

Mocke  age,  and  see  how  it  will  prosper.  Ill,  390. 

A man’s  a man,  and  a have  but  a hose  on  his  head.  Ill, 
402. 

He  that  is  bound  must  obay.  Ill,  404. 

He  that  will  not  tarrie,  may  runne  away,  so  he  may.  Ill, 
400ff. 

Use  makes  perfectnes.  Ill,  412. 

Seldome  seene  is  soone  forgotten.  Ill,  413. 

You  may  speake  when  you  are  spoken  to.  Ill,  418. 

Keep  your  winde  to  coole  your  pottage.  Ill,  420. 

They  that  hope  for  dead  mens  shooes,  may  hap  to  go 
barefoote.  Ill,  421. 

Take  heed;  as  soone  goes  the  yong  sheep  to  the  pot  as 
the  olde.  Ill,  422. 

Sildome  comes  the  better.  Ill,  423. 

Farewell,  frost.  (Meaning  your  company  is  indifferent  to 
me.)  Ill,  425. 
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True  as  the  skinne  betweene  your  browes.  IV,  100. 

He  lives,  and  the  best  doth  no  better.  IV,  102. 

It  is  good  to  be  merrie  and  wise.  IV,  109. 

As  long  lives  the  merrie  man  as  the  sad.  IV,  1 14. 

An  ownce  of  debt  will  not  pay  a pound  of  care.  IV,  115. 

Well,  tis  a good  horse  never  stumbles.  IV,  117. 

Hees  a foole  wil  take  more  then  wil  do  him  good.  IV,  1 20. 

(121). 

I know  youle  put  a man  over  the  shooes.  IV,  120. 

He  make  ye  clap  under  the  table.  IV,  123. 

lie  do  as  company  doth;  for  when  a man  doth  to  Rome 
come,  he  must  do  as  there  is  done.  IV,  126. 

As  good  begin  at  first  as  last.  VIII,  208. 

Even  as  they  brewe,  so  let  them  bake.  VIII,  381. 

I wil  not  thrust  my  hand  into  the  flame.  VIII,  382. 

’Tis  not  good  to  have  an  oare  in  another  mans  boate.  VIII, 
383. 

Little  said  is  soone  amended.  VIII,  383. 

In  little  medling  commeth  great  rest.  VIII,  384. 

’Tis  good  sleeping  in  a whole  skin.  VIII,  385. 

So  a man  might  come  home  by  Weeping  Crosse  (i.  e., 
repent  of  his  behavior).  VIII,  386. 

A friend  is  not  so  soone  gotten  as  lost.  VIII,  387. 

Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.  VIII,  387. 

They  that  strike  with  the  sword,  shall  be  beaten  with  the 
scabberd.  VIII,  388. 

Take  heed  is  a good  reed.  VIII,  391. 

Happy  is  he  whom  other  mens  harms  do  make  to  beware. 
VIII,  393. 

Good  words  cost  nought.  XI,  176. 

Brag’s  a good  dog.  XI,  201. 

Threatned  folkes  live  long.  XI,  201. 

Thought  is  free.  XI,  205. 

Give  an  inch,  and  youle  take  an  elle.  XI,  208. 

I wil  not  put  my  finger  in  a hole.  XI,  209. 

Nere  crow  so  fast,  for  a blinde  man  may  kill  a hare.  XI, 

210. 

As  slow  as  a snaile.  XI,  211. 

A man  may  be  as  slow  as  a snaile,  but  as  fierce  as  a lyon 
and  he  be  mooved.  XI,  212. 

Patience  in  adversity  brings  a man  to  the  Three  Cranes  in 
the  Ventree.  XI,  214. 

Hee’s  a proud  horse  will  not  carry  his  owne  provender.  XI, 

221. 

The  foole  will  not  leave  his  bable  for  the  Tower  of  London. 
XI,  252. 

Good  goose,  bite  not.  XI,  255. 
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You  dwell  by  ill  neighbours  . . that  makes  yee  praise  your 
selfe.  XI,  261. 

It  is  as  darke  as  pitch.  XI,  267. 

’Tis  good  to  have  a cloake  for  the  raine.  XI,  272. 

A bad  shift  is  better  than  none  at  all.  XI,  272. 

As  dead  as  a doore  naile.  XI,  273. 

An  asse  goes  a foure  legs;  I go  of  two.  XIV,  265. 

Nicholas  is  an  intrusive  character  in  this  play  as  far  as  the  plot 
is  concerned,  yet  his  habitual  use  of  proverbs  marks  him  as  a truly 
individual  character  whose  personality  is  colorless  without  the  prov- 
erbs he  uses.  To  subtract  from  him  his  expressions  of  homely 
philosophy  would  be  as  detrimental  to  his  character  as  to  take  from 
Mrs.  Malaprop  her  linguistic  eccentricity.  Since  proverbs  in  the 
aggregate  constitute  a code  of  popular  ethics,  Porter,  by  having 
Nicholas  speak  “old  saws”  has  used  them  to  reveal  the  ethical  side 
of  Nicholas’s  character. 

The  character  of  Nicholas  permits  several  interpretations  as  far 
as  casting  is  concerned.  He  can  be  conceived  of  as  an  old  man, 
revered  because  of  his  ready  wisdom  and  homely  philosophy;  he 
can  be  cast  as  a simpleton  whose  proverbs  attest  his  inability  to  think 
in  any  terms  except  in  the  ready-made  expressions  which  proverbial 
lore  affords;  or  he  can  be  taken  as  a comic  figure  through  whom 
the  dramatist  is  consciously  burlesquing  the  sixteenth  century  taste 
for  proverbs. 

Nicholas,  however,  is  not  the  only  character  who  exhibits  a 
consonance  between  the  character  portrayal  and  the  proverbial 
wisdom  which  the  character  uses.  The  daughter  Mall  Barnes  is  a 
coarse-minded  girl,  whose  mother  has  called  her  a “lustie  guts”  and 
a “vile  girl.”  Yet  withal  Mall  is  an  honest  English  lass.  Most  of  the 
proverbs  she  speaks  are  used  as  arguments  pitted  against  those  of 
her  father,  who  is  somewhat  perturbed  about  Mali’s  projected  mar- 
riage. She  says: 

Mall:  It  [marriage]  is  good  to  them  that  marry  well; 

To  them  that  marry  ill,  no  greater  hell.  Ill,  117. 

I will  speake  truth,  and  shame  the  divell.  Ill,  136. 

For  maides  that  weares  corke  shooes  may  step  awry.  Ill, 
167. 

The  priest  forgets  that  ere  he  was  a clarke.  Ill,  199. 

For  women  that  are  wise  will  not  lead  apes  in  hell.  Ill,  211. 
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He  hath  beene  whipping  lately  some  blinde  beare.  VIII,  93. 
Mum,  mouse  in  cheese,  cat  is  neere.  VIII,  138. 

Short  woing  is  the  best;  long  debating  love  is  full  of  feares. 
XIII,  25. 

Nimble  as  a doe.  XIII,  65. 

It  fits  not  maides  to  fight  with  men.  XIII,  77. 

A greene  ginger  for  the  greene  goose.  XIV,  368. 

Dick  Coomes,  a kind  of  braggart  with  a humor  for  swearing, 
drinking,  and  engaging  in  bawdy  speech,  is  another  of  the  sturdy 
characters  of  rural  life.  He  shares  with  Nicholas  the  liking  for  prov- 
erbs, most  of  which  are  short  and  to  the  point: 

Coomes:  A man  is  a man  in  any  ground  of  England.  II,  176. 
Shees  as  honest  as  Nan  Lawson.  II,  188. 

Give  every  man  his  due.  IV,  83. 

A pound  of  care  will  not  pay  an  ownce  of  debt.  IV,  116. 
A dogge  hath  his  day.  VI,  228. 

Golde  that  is  heavie  hath  the  upper  ...  a woman  that  is 
light  doth  soonest  fall  . . . heavie  things  soonest  go 
downe.  VI,  270. 

Theres  nere  a why  but  there  is  a wherefore.  VIII,  330. 
Daunst  a galliard  at  Beggers  bush  for  it.  VIII,  332.  11 
The  divell  never  blesses  a man  better,  when  he  purses  up 
angels  by  owlight.  XI,  55. 

First  come,  first  servd.  XI,  162. 

Frank  Goursey,  the  suitor  of  Mall  Barnes,  uses  several  proverbs; 
they  do  not,  however,  add  to  nor  detract  from  the  stature  of  his 
characterization  in  the  play.  The  proverbs  which  he  uses  are  charac- 
terized by  their  being  mainly  simple  figures  of  speech: 

He  that  doth  take  a wyfe  betakes  himselfe  to  all  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  the  world.  IV,  20-21. 

I may  hap  to  proove  a Daniell  (i.  e.,  be  among  wild  beasts 
and  be  safe).  VI,  85. 

A fire  brand  the  swiftest  runner  fraies.  VI,  93. 

Is  it  not  good  to  wooe  by  candle  light?  VI,  101. 

Ye  are  very  hot  (i.  e.,  near  the  sought  object).  X,  65. 

To  seeke  a hayre  in  a hennes  nest.  XI,  153. 

To  seeke  a needle  in  a bottle  of  haye.  XI,  154. 

Sildome  seene  as  a black  swan.  XI,  155. 

Who  so  ever  hath  her,  hath  but  a wet  eele  by  the  taile.  XI, 
157. 

The  law  is  in  their  owne  hands.  XI,  159. 
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Phillip  uses  eleven  proverbs.  Strangely  enough  four  of  the  prov- 
erbs deal  with  horses  and  horsemanship,  for  which  he  has  a 
fondness: 

The  goose  that  graseth  on  the  greene 

May  I eate  on  when  you  shall  buried  be.  II,  228-229. 

A painted  cloath  were  as  wel  worth  a shilling  as  a theefe 
woorth  a halter.  Ill,  378. 

A swift  horse  will  tire.  Ill,  381. 

He  that  trottes  easilie  will  indure.  Ill,  382. 

Forbearance  is  no  quittance.  Ill,  384. 

Rub  a galled  horse  on  the  back  and  he  will  wince.  IV,  388. 

Late  commers,  man,  are  shent.  VI,  66. 

Then  hap  as  ’twill.  XI,  49. 

Kill  the  effect  by  cutting  of  the  cause.  XIV,  142. 

A little  breath  is  spent  in  speaking  of  faire  words,  when 
wrath  hath  violent  deliveries.  XIV,  186-187. 

If  tone  speakes  faire,  the  tother  should  not  strike.  XIV, 
238-239. 

Every  character  in  the  play  except  Sir  Ralph  Smith,  speaks 
some  proverbs,  which  supplement  the  setting  and  contribute  to 
giving  the  play  a strong  and  sturdy  atmosphere  of  rural  life.  Master 
Goursey,  Mistress  Barnes,  Boy,  Lady  Smith,  Will  Master  Barnes, 
and  Hodge  speak  only  a few  proverbs: 


Master  Goursey:  Restrained  liberty  attainde  is  sweet.  VI,  50. 
Whers  smoke,  theres  fire.  XIV,  101. 

Women  will  jarre.  XIV,  277. 

Mistress  Barnes:  New  hatcht  hate  makes  every  jest  a wrong. 
I,  163. 

A single  horse  is  worse  then  that  beares  double.  I,  184. 
I hate  thee  as  I doe  the  devill.  VIII,  405. 

Boy:  The  full  flanke  makes  the  buttock  round.  II,  47. 

The  bul’s  bitten;  see  how  he  buts.  II,  200. 

They  say  that,  when  anything  hath  a fall  it  is  cheape. 
IV,  66. 

They  say  a man  is  neere  his  end  when  he  lackes  breath. 
XI,  47. 

Lady  Smith:  They  runne  but  file  that  runne  themselves  to  death. 
VII,  19. 

Will:  To  hunt,  and  not  to  kill,  is  hunters  sorrow.  VII,  57. 
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Master  Barnes:  Why,  what  need  men  to  swim  when  they  may 
wade.  I,  27. 

Women  are  even  untoward  creatures  still.  I,  265. 

Hodge:  A soft  natured  thing  the  durt  is.  XI,  72. 

You  may  kil  one  another  in  jest,  and  be  hanged  in  earnest. 
XIV,  127-128. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  our  understanding  of  this  play  if  we 
knew  the  purpose  Porter  had  in  mind  in  using  so  many  proverbs. 
Has  he  used  these  proverbial  sayings  simply  as  a part  of  his  lan- 
guage, without  any  conscious  purpose  whatever?  Or  has  he  out  of 
esthetic  consideration  employed  them  for  their  picturesque  imagery 
and  their  polished  form  in  order  to  bring  about  a certain  stylistic 
effect?  Can  it  be  that  he  has  regarded  these  proverbs  as  character- 
istic of  the  Abington  people,  whom  he  has  pictured  in  his  drama 
and  has  employed  the  proverbs  to  lend  local  color  and  thus  add 
realism  to  these  rural  folk?  Or  can  it  be  that  Porter  was  conscious  of 
a proverb  fad  among  his  contemporaries  and  has  created  Nicholas 
as  a burlesque  figure  with  whom  to  satirize  this  proverb  mongering? 
These  questions  cannot  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Here  again  the  lack  of  external  evidence  forces  conjectures  based 
on  internal  evidence  alone.  To  presume  to  account  with  certainty 
for  Porter’s  purpose  by  basing  one’s  findings  upon  the  attitude  the 
characters  display  regarding  it  is  rather  hazardous  to  be  sure; 
however,  in  some  instances  characters  reveal  attitudes  which  are 
current  and  which  may,  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  information, 
be  imputed  to  the  writer  whose  characters  express  them. 

Phillip  in  Scene  III,  lines  340-370,  exhibits  a disparaging  attitude 
toward  Nicholas  and  his  proverbs.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  Phil- 
lip’s expression  of  such  a conviction,  especially  in  a time  when 
proverbs  were  so  popular  with  the  learned  as  well  as  with  the 
common  people.  Phillip  in  this  particular  passage  is  talking  to  his 
father  when  Nicholas,  his  father’s  serving  man,  appears  on  the  scene. 
Phillip  says: 

Father,  let  me  alone, 

I doe  it  but  to  make  my  selfe  some  sport. 

This  formall  foole,  your  man,  speakes  naught  but  proverbs, 
And  speake  men  what  they  can  to  him,  hee’l  answere 
With  some  rime,  rotten  sentence,  or  olde  saying, 

Such  spokes  as  the  ancient  of  the  parish  use, 
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With,  ‘neighbour,  tis  an  olde  proverbe  and  a true, 

Goose  giblets  are  good  meate,  old  sacke  better  then  new’; 
Then  saies  another,  ‘neighbour,  that  is  true’; 

And  when  each  man  hath  drunke  his  gallon  round, 

A penny  pot,  for  thats  the  olde  mans  gallon, 

Then  doth  he  licke  his  lips,  and  stroke  his  beard 
That’s  glewed  together  with  his  slavering  droppes 
Of  yesty  ale,  and  when  he  scarce  can  trim 
His  gouty  fingers,  thus  hee’l  phillip  it, 

And  with  a rotten  hem  say,  ‘hey,  my  hearts, 

Merry  go  sorrie!  cocke  and  pye,  my  heartes!’ 

But  then  their  saving  penny  proverbe  comes, 

And  that  is  this,  ‘they  that  will  to  the  wine, 

Berlady  mistresse,  shall  lay  theyr  penny  to  mine.’ 

This  was  one  of  this  penny-fathers  bastards, 

For,  on  my  lyfe,  he  was  never  begot 

Without  the  consent  of  some  great  proverb-monger. 

Ill,  346ff. 

Whether  Phillip’s  attitude  as  embodied  in  the  preceding  quotation 
is  representative  of  Porter’s  feeling  regarding  proverbs  and  proverb- 
mongers  is  a fact  that  cannot  be  proved.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  Porter  was  cognizant  of,  and  gave  full  expression  to,  an  attitude 
prevalent  with  some  thinkers  of  his  own  day  that  regarded  those 
who  larded  their  speech  with  proverbs  as  engaging  either  in  a fool’s 
diversion  or  in  an  old  dotard’s  pastime. 

The  proverbs  in  The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington  are  signif- 
icant in  that  they  are  used  to  create  a character  whose  whole 
personality  is  developed  exclusively  by  the  proverbs  he  uses  and 
whose  character  gives  an  actor  unusually  varied  possibilities  for 
interpretation.  The  particular  proverbs  in  the  play  give  fair  evidence 
that  Porter  drew  them  directly  from  the  folk  and  not  from  the  prov- 
erb collections  and  source  books  which  usually  furnished  creative 
artists  such  material;  moreover,  they  give  atmosphere  and  add 
verisimilitude  to  the  rural  setting  of  the  play.  The  superabundance 
of  proverbs  makes  it  plausible  to  assume  that  Porter  was  satirizing 
an  outmoded  and  unrealistic  tradition  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  literature,  particularly  those  fellow  dramatists  who  expressed 
a proclivity  for  the  overuse  of  proverbial  material.  This  extensive 
use  unmistakably  adds  further  justification  for  the  well-known  view 
so  often  asserted  by  literary  historians — the  sixteenth  century  marks 
the  heyday  of  the  proverb  in  English  literature. 
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NOTES 

1 Archer  Taylor,  “Proverbial  Materials  in  Tobias  Smollett,  'The  Adven- 
tures of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,’”  SFQ,  XXI  (June,  1957),  85-92;  “Proverbs 
in  the  Plays  of  William  Wycherly,”  SFQ,  XXI  (December,  1957),  213-217; 
“Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases  in  the  Plays  of  Thomas  Middleton,”  SFQ, 
XXIII  (June,  1958),  79-89;  “Proverbs  in  the  Plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,” 
SFQ,  XXIII  (June,  1960),  77-100;  “Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases  in  the 
Plays  of  John  Marston,”  SFQ,  XXIV  (September,  1960),  193-216. 

2 I am  indebted  to  Professor  R.  B.  Sharpe  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  fact. 

3 Hereafter  referred  to  as  The  Two  Angry  Women. 

4 Professor  C.  M.  Gayley’s  excellent  introduction  to  the  play  in  Rep- 
resentative English  Comedies  (New  York,  1930),  pp.  515-535,  discusses  the 
play  as  drama  but  relies  on  much  conjecture  concerning  the  author  and  his 
interest  in  the  folklore  element  in  the  play. 

5 Chaucer’s  Use  of  Proverbs  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1934). 

6 Proverbs  in  the  Earlier  English  Drama  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1938). 

7 M.  P.  Tilley,  A Dictionary  of  the  Proverb  in  England  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1950). 

8 III,  373-376.  I have  used  C.  M.  Gayley’s  rendering  of  The  Two 
Angry  Women  in  Representative  English  Comedies  from  the  Beginning  to 
Shakespeare,  I,  537-634,  since  this  edition’s  division  into  scenes  has  made 
identification  and  reading  more  easily  possible. 

9 III,  380-384. 

10  XI,  176-197. 

11  To  go  to  Beggar’s  Bush  is  a common  proverbial  expression.  Beggar’s 
Bush  was  a tree  notoriously  known  on  the  left-hand  of  the  London  Road  from 
Huntingdon  to  Caxton.  It  was  the  congregating  place  for  vagabonds  and 
beggars  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Cf.  Fletcher,  Beggar’s  Bush. 

University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 


A FEW  ADDITIONAL  NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICAN  PROVERBS* 

by  Archer  Taylor 


The  following  proverbs  have  been  chosen  as  especially  interest- 
ing additions  to  Archer  Taylor  and  Bartlett  J.  Whiting,  A Dictionary 
of  American  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases  1820-1880  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1958).  These  additions  number  a thousand  or  more, 
one  third  or  more  of  them  being  entirely  novel  and  the  remainder 
being  additional  versions.  Obviously  our  knowledge  is  not  complete. 
In  arrangement  and  other  details  this  collection  follows  A Diction- 
ary. A source  or  reference  book  is  cited,  if  mentioned  a second  time, 
in  an  abbreviated  form. 

Absence.  Some  present,  whose  absence,  in  the  language  of  the 
Irishman,  would  be  the  best  company  they  could  give  us  (1856 
W.  G.  Simms  Charlemont  290). 

Best.  It  always  pays  to  have  the  best,  . . . and  a very  good  maxim 
it  is  (1880  P.  T.  Bamum  Jack  and  the  Jungle  85). 

Bread.  Dry  bread  tu  home’s  better’n  roast  meat  an’  gravy  abroad 
(1868  Charles  Nordhoff  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along  the  Shore 
121).  With  some  minor  editorial  changes  the  versions  cited  in 
W.  G.  Smith  and  Janet  Heseltine,  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of 
English  Proverbs,  ed.  Sir  Paul  Harvey  (2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1948) 
160  and  M.  P.  Tilley,  A Dictionary  of  the  Proverbs  in  England 
in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 


* The  editor  is  particularly  grateful  to  Professor  Taylor  for  his  desire  to 
prepare  this  contribution  despite  impairment  of  vision. 
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1950)  B 618  are  derived  from  George  Herbert,  Outlandish 
Proverbs,  a collection  of  English  translations  of  proverbs  in  the 
Romance  languages  and  therefore  not  of  English  origin. 

Donkey.  Better  a lame  donkey  than  no  horse  (1854  W.  G.  Simms 
Southward  Ho!  A Spot  of  Sunshine  [ed.  used:  New  York,  1882] 
I 36). 

Fox,  1.  It’s  easy  finding  the  fox,  when  you  get  sight  of  his  tail 
(1862  Edward  S.  Gould  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  261).  See 
B.  E.  Stevenson  The  Home  Book  of  Proverbs  . . . (New  York, 
1848)  884:  1 The  tail  is  enough  to  bewray  the  fox.  The  parallels 
go  back  to  classical  Greek. 

2.  There  is  little  to  choose  when  the  fox  and  the  goat  fall  out 
(1862  Gould  120.) 

Law.  The  maxim  that  “the  law  furnishes  a remedy  for  every 
wrong”  (1853  J.  W.  McConnel  Western  Characters  or  Types  of 
Border  Life  252). 

Mate.  There  is  an  old  rule,  never  to  dance  with  the  mate  if  you 
can  dance  with  the  captain  (1868  Nordhoff  Cape  Cod  111). 
Moon.  A growing  moon  chaws  up  the  clouds,  my  gran’ther  used 
to  say  (1877  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  Deephaven  [ed.  used:  Boston, 
1919?]  152-153).  Cf.  G.  L.  Apperson  English  Proverbs  and 
Proverbial  Phrases  (London,  1929)  425  Moon  (16)  The  full 
moon  eats  clouds.  Apperson’s  reference  (“Ibid.”),  which  is 
obscure,  is  probably  to  Richard  Inwards  Weather  Lore  (3d  ed., 
London,  1898).  It  is  not  accessible  to  me. 

Net.  Well,  to  cast  your  net  you  must  go  into  the  water  (1877 
Henry  James  The  American  [Introd.  by  J.  W.  Beach,  New  York, 
1949]  156). 

Parallel  versions  would  be  welcome  as  well  as  evidence  of  the 
current  use  of  any  of  these  proverbs. 

University  of  California 
Berkeley , California 


BALLAD,  FOLKEVISE,  CHANSON  POPULAIRE 


by  Holger  Olof  Nygard 


This  essay  is  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  the  stabilizing  effect 
of  a subtitle;  that  subtitle  is  “the  politics  of  folksong.”  The  story  of 
the  relationship  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Danish  and  the  English 
and  Scottish  ballads,  Svend  Grundtvig  and  Francis  James  Child  (the 
founders  of  modern  ballad  scholarship),  illustrates,  as  an  exemplum, 
that  chauvinism  and  romantic  nationalism  have  impinged  upon  the 
serious  study  of  folksong.  One  of  the  earliest  explicit  references  in 
English  to  a ballad,  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  heartfelt  response  in  his 
Defense  of  Poesy  to  “the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  sung  but 
by  some  blind  crowder,”  is  couched  in  martial  and  patriotic  terms. 
As  a recent  commentator  has  noted,  Sidney  “comes  down  heavily  . . . 
upon  the  inspiriting,  bardic,  ‘magical’  power  of  the  ballad,  upon  its 
use  as  a martial  stimulant  capable  of  moving  a soldier  ‘more  than 
with  a Trumpet.’  ” 1 More  than  a century  later,  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  aware  of  the  propagandistic  efficacy  of  popular  song  in 
the  great  political  crises  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  his 
own  day,  struck  off  the  famous  aphorism  that  we  still  live  with: 
“I  knew  a wise  man  . . . that . . . believed  if  a man  were  permitted 
to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the 
laws  of  a nation.”  2 In  what  follows  I shall  attempt  to  illustrate  a 
kind  of  imbalance  in  our  understanding  of  the  relations  between 
the  English-Scottish  ballads  and  the  Scandinavian  folkeviser  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  relations  of  these  two  to  the  French  romangero 
traditionnel  or  chanson  populaire  on  the  other,  an  imbalance  that 
arose  from  romantic  nationalism  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
that  is  implicit  in  our  legacy  from  Grundtvig  and  Child. 
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I 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  ballad  is  not  an  isolated  pheno- 
menon in  any  country.  There  are  marked  resemblances  among  all 
European  ballads,  as  well  as  differences.  Commonplaces  of  phrasing 
and  motif  in  one  region  are  echoed  by  corresponding  commonplaces 
in  another.  Narrative  ideas  in  one  tradition  reappear  in  geographi- 
cally distant  as  well  as  adjacent  traditions.  And  quite  as  remarkable 
is  the  way  the  same  ballad  narratives  appear  in  the  songs  from  dif- 
ferent lands. 

In  the  English  and  Scottish  ballad  tradition  it  is  true  that  there 
are  several  important  groups  of  songs  — the  Robin  Hood  cycle  and 
the  ballads  dealing  with  Border  feuds,  for  example  — whose  narra- 
tives are  entirely  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles  and  have  no  rela- 
tionship with  Continental  tradition;  but  many  ballads  in  Anglo- 
Scottish  tradition  are  akin  to  ballads  found  in  various  other  parts  of 
Europe.  “This  does  not  mean  merely  that  the  same  themes  have 
furnished  material  for  song  — the  ageless  heritage  of  story  — but 
something  more  than  that;  it  means  that  the  same  ballads  have  been 
circulated  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  with  only  such  changes  as 
might  be  expected  after  translation  into  other  tongues  and  adaptation 
to  the  particular  habits  of  song  in  this  region  or  that.” 

The  last  sentence  is  a quotation  from  Gordon  Hall  Gerould’s 
Ballad  of  Tradition,  3 still  the  best  standard  work  on  the  English 
and  Scottish  popular  ballads,  a judicious  and  balanced  work  that 
continues  to  command  the  respect  of  the  community  of  ballad 
scholars,  whose  interchanges  have  on  occasion  been  notedly  contro- 
versial and  acrimonious.  I have  quoted  him  not  to  disagree  with 
his  statement,  but  to  provide  myself  with  an  attestation  of  accepted 
opinion,  a fixed  point  of  agreement. 

I shall  anticipate  my  conclusions  by  stating  at  the  outset  that  I 
do  intend  to  disagree  with  Gerould;  he  will  reappear  later.  My 
remarks  have  as  their  aim  in  part  the  rewriting,  or  the  justification 
for  rewriting,  two  sentences  in  his  book.  For  all  its  excellence  there 
are  three  departments  in  his  study  that  now,  after  three  decades, 
might  be  termed  weak:  the  treatment  of  American  materials,  of 
music,  and  of  the  international  relations  of  ballads.  And  the  last 
of  these  is  my  subject. 
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We  must  agree  with  Gerould’s  observation  that  many  ballads 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  (“a  very  large  number”  in  his  words)  are 
closely  akin  to  songs  from  other  areas  of  Europe,  and  that  the 
kinship  is  more  than  the  reappearance  of  common  themes.  For 
such  kinship  means  that  the  same  ballads  have  been  sung  on  both 
sides  of  the  English  Channel  and  of  the  North  Sea.  Gerould  con- 
tinues : 


In  other  words,  any  given  ballad  may  quite  well  have  been 
carried  across  the  face  of  Europe,  and  may  belong  equally 
to  the  repertory  of  a singer  in  Piedmont  or  in  Shropshire.  It 
cannot  be  said  to  be  English  any  more  than  Danish,  or 
possibly  Polish,  since  in  most  such  cases  the  country  of  its 
origin  cannot  be  accurately  determined. 

. . . certain  ballads  have  migrated  from  country  to 
country,  . . . [and]  the  versions  of  them  form  an  intricate 
network  even  more  difficult  to  study  than  the  interrelations 
of  poems  belonging  to  literary  rather  than  oral  tradition. 
Constantly  shifting  in  form  and  to  some  extent  in  content, 
constantly  subject  to  re-creation  in  the  imagination  of  in- 
dividual singers  and  equally  subject  to  addition  or  decay 
through  faulty  memories,  they  baffle  any  one  who  tries  to 
plot  their  course;  but  they  are  even  more  amazing  in  their 
unity  than  in  their  diversity.  The  errant  ballad  stubbornly 
persists  and  is  often  recognizable  when  found  very  far 
from  its  source.  In  such  cases,  despite  its  millions  of  adven- 
tures— and  this  is  not  to  exaggerate  the  possibilities — it  has 
kept  its  identity.  In  other  cases,  no  doubt,  it  has  perished 
either  through  complete  transformation  or  through  forget- 
fulness; but  so  many  ballads  have  endured  the  good  and 
evil  chances  of  diffusion  through  various  lands  among 
peoples  speaking  various  tongues  that  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  not  only  the  species  but  the  individual  speci- 
men as  an  international  phenomenon. 

Our  English  and  Scottish  ballads  are  not,  then,  to  be 
considered  something  peculiar  to  a single  island,  but  are 
to  be  viewed  as  manifestations  of  a culture  common  to 
European  folk  as  a whole.  4 

So  reads  Gerould’s  description  of  ballad  migration. 


II 


It  is  entirely  to  be  expected  that  those  peoples  allied  in  language, 
at  some  time  involved  in  close  social,  political,  or  commercial  ties, 
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and  lying  in  close  geographical  proximity  to  one  another,  would 
share  a common  body  of  folksong.  The  great  editions  bear  this  out. 
The  English  materials  in  Child’s  five  volumes  cannot  conveniently 
be  separated  from  the  Scottish.  The  North  German  songs  in  Erk 
and  Bohme’s  Deutscher  Liederhort,  5 with  its  2175  numbers,  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  traditions  of  German  speaking  territories  to 
the  South.  The  songs  from  Dutch  tradition  edited  about  the  turn 
of  the  century  by  FI.  van  Duyse  6 are  parallelled  in  great  measure 
by  songs  in  the  Erk  and  Bohme  collection;  and  the  new  German 
edition,  Deutsche  V olkslieder  mit  ihren  Melodien,  7 will  repeat  and 
subsume  its  substance,  for  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  constitute 
one  ballad  community.  Svend  Grundtvig,  the  first  volume  of  whose 
Danmarks  gamle  Folkeviser  appeared  in  1853,  included  in  his 
copious  headnotes  all  the  Norwegian  materials  that  Sophus  Bugge 
could  provide  him  with.  The  master  Danish  collection  begun  by 
Grundtvig,  now  approaching  completion  with  a projected  twelfth 
volume,  is  under  its  fourth  editorial  group;  Grundtvig,  Axel  Olrik, 
and  H.  Griiner  Nielsen  all  had  in  turn  worked  productively  and  died 
at  moderately  advanced  ages  editing  the  Danish  ballads  and 
sifting  their  relations  with  other  Scandinavian  materials.  A mark 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  Swedish  and  Danish  folksong 
is  that  the  historical  ballads  concerning  the  border  feuds  between 
the  Swedes  and  the  Danes  in  another  Debatable  Land,  Skane  and 
Bohuslan,  are  arguably  not  entirely  Danish;  their  editorship  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a Swedish  scholar.  8 The  Swedes  are  them- 
selves at  long  last  preparing  a comprehensive  edition  of  Svensk 
Folkvisor;  the  arrangement  is  after  the  numbering  system  of  the 
Danish  collection,  for  the  traditions  in  the  two  countries  are  so 
closely  parallel  and  interrelated.  The  Finland-Swedish  collection  of 
Den  Aldre  Folkvisan  was  published  in  1934;  9 every  item  in  it  is 
parallelled  by  a song  from  Sweden.  Sweden  and  Norway  each  have 
folkvisor  that  they  share  with  no  other  nation,  but  considerably 
more  than  half  of  their  traditional  songs  are  possessed  in  common 
with  Denmark.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Faroese  ballads  are  in 
part  of  Danish  origin,  although  there  is  a sizable  indigenous  tradi- 
tion as  well,  patterned  after  Danish  models.  Half  of  the  eighteen 
MSS.  volumes  of  Fdroya  Kvcethi  left  by  Svend  Grundtvig  and  J.  Bloch 
are  now  published.  10  Icelandic  tradition  owes  something  to  that  of 
the  Scandinavian  mainland,  although  ballad  singing  was  less  mark- 
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edly  adopted  in  Iceland  than  in  the  Faroes,  undoubtedly  because 
of  indigenous  poetic  traditions  such  as  are  found  in  the  rimur.  The 
extent  of  the  borrowing  will  be  traceable  only  after  the  definitive 
editing  of  the  Islenzk  fornkvcethi  by  Jon  Helgason,  now  underway. 
It  is  a point  of  interest  that  Svend  Grundtvig  (collaborating  with 
Jon  Sigurthsson)  was  responsible  for  the  first  edition  of  Islenzk 
fornkvcethi , 1854-85. 

When  we  consider  ballad  relations  at  a slightly  greater  remove 
than  those  superficially  rehearsed  above,  uncertainties,  anomalies, 
and  complications  enter  the  picture.  In  a recent  monograph  entitled 
Deutsch-litauische  Volksliedbeziehungen,  Erich  Seemann  has  de- 
monstrated connections  in  120  instances  between  Lithuanian  narra- 
tive folksong  and  the  ballads  of  Germany,  that  broad  crossroad  of 
oral  traditions.  11  That  there  are  not  more  connections  between  the 
Balladen  of  Germany  and  the  folkeviser  of  Denmark  or  between 
German  and  Swedish  songs  than  there  are,  occasions  some  surprise. 
It  is  also  strange  that  there  is  not  a closer  link  between  British  and 
Dutch-German  song  tradition. 

These  interconnections  have  been  the  subject  of  debate,  and  I do 
not  wish  to  recount  it  here.  The  numbers  can  be  much  extended  if 
one  conceives  of  folksong  in  the  very  broadest  terms,  including  the 
nontraditional  broadside  printings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  many  of  which  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  debased 
translations  of  comparably  debased  efforts  of  the  poetasters  of  the 
German  penny  press.  In  matters  of  method  and  reasoning  I am  at 
one  with  Paul  Alpers  who  in  1911,  in  his  Untersuchungen  iiber  das 
alte  niederdeutsche  Volkslied,  12  contended  that  the  number  of  older 
epic  songs  (ballads — folkeviser)  that  all  Scandinavians  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Alpers  argued  for  a number  no  greater  than  about  two 
dozen.  In  1929  John  R.  Broderius  increased  the  number  of  folk- 
songs held  in  common  by  Germany  and  Sweden  to  forty-two.  13 
They  were  more  cautious  than  Johannes  Bolte  who,  by  combing 
through  the  broadside  collections,  managed  to  press  the  number  of 
Swedish-German  songs  to  156. 14  The  issue  and  difference  is  readily 
perceived  from  the  opening  remarks  in  Bolte’s  article,  in  which 
Bolte  writes  how  the  founders  of  Germanic  Wissenschaft  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  following  the  stimulus  provided  by 
Herder  and  others,  “mit  frohem  Erstaunen  hier  Spuren  alter  geistigen 
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Gemeinschaft  zwischen  Volkem  wieder  entdeckten.”  15  Bolte  is 
animated  and  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  and  sentiments  of  Wilhelm 
Grimm,  who,  contemplating  the  Danish  Kcempeviser  (chivalric  bal- 
ads),  felt  as  if  there  endured  a secret  bond  among  all  Germanic 
peoples.  But  Bolte  was  not  dealing  with  more  than  a handful  of 
Kcempeviser. 

I had  occasion  some  time  ago  to  read  through  the  dusty  collec- 
tion of  Swedish  Chap-Books  (Svenska  Skillingstryck)  in  the  Harvard 
College  Library.  One  piece,  entitled  “Eremiten”  16  (The  Hermit), 
superficially  resembling  a song  intended  for  sale  at  market  places, 
replete  with  woodcut  and  direction  to  be  sung  to  some  well-known 
tune,  but  most  unlike  a folksong,  attracted  my  attention.  A few  of 
the  more  abstruse  lines  in  the  periphrastic  diction  of  eighteenth 
century  poetry  had  been  translated  into  English  in  a small,  clear 
hand  in  the  margins,  the  ink  much  faded  in  the  cheap  paper.  The 
translation  returned  the  poem  to  the  language  of  Oliver  Goldsmith’s 
sentimental  piece  entitled  “Edwin  and  Angelina,”  the  original  from 
which  the  Swedish  skillingstryck  had  been  fashioned.  “Eremiten” 
was  not  a Swedish  folksong;  it  was  not  folksong.  The  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  Visbocker  that  Bolte  used  for  his  analysis 
of  the  relation  of  German  and  Swedish  traditions  are  collections  of 
imitations  and  translations  of  this  sort,  poems  in  the  popular  vein, 
or  in  posturings  of  the  popular  vein,  compositions  most  unsuccess- 
fully imitating  the  manner  of  an  older  oral  tradition. 

But  it  is  not  the  relations  of  the  popular  traditions  of  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  that  we  are  concerned  with  here.  There  are  difficul- 
ties aplenty  in  the  international  relations  of  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish ballads,  particularly  with  respect  to  Scandinavian  song  tradition 
on  the  one  hand  and  French  tradition  on  the  other. 


Ill 

The  Norwegian  literary  historian  Just  Bing,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  wrote  about  an  aspect  of  this  relationship  with  an 
asperity  that  he  thought  ballad  scholarship  before  his  day  deserved. 
He  thought,  rather  wrongly  as  it  turned  out,  that  in  the  clear  light  of 
day  in  the  new  century  a sharp  view  of  mustered  evidence  and  a 
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critical  and  reasoned  approach  might  penetrate  the  confusion  of 
what  he  chose  to  call  “vor  oldtidsvidenskabs  blaoiede  grundtvigian- 
ske  periode.”  17  The  romantic  and  fond  assumption  he  thought 
finished  and  done  with  was  that  the  medieval  popular  ballads  of 
Scandinavia  were  shaped  from  models  native  to  the  North,  the 
assumption  that  the  rich  tradition  of  the  folkeviser  could  not  have 
been  fashioned  from  foreign,  outlandish  sources.  He  depicts  the 
misled  antiquarian  enthusiasts  as  happy  when  they  found  in  an 
English  chronicle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  verses  that  describe  the 
monks  of  Ely  Cathedral  singing  merrily  as  King  Cnut  rowed  by. 

Merie  sungen  the  muneches  binnen  Ely, 

Tha  Cnut  ching  reu  ther  by. 

“Roweth,  cnites,  noer  the  land, 

And  here  we  thes  muneches  saeng.”  18 

Here  was  the  oldest  Nordic  vise,  in  characteristic  couplet  form  with 
four  stresses  to  each  verse,  a cantilena  composed  according  to  the 
chronicle  by  the  Scandinavian  king  himself.  Bing,  tongue  in  cheek, 
pointed  out  that  the  verses  were  in  English  rather  than  in  Danish, 
and  he  satirically  drew  the  inference  that  the  Scandinavian  metrical 
form  had  conquered  England  even  as  had  King  Cnut  the  Great. 
Bing  of  course  was  ridiculing  the  idea  very  widely  held  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  the  Scandinavians  gave  the  ballads  to  the  Scots 
and  the  English. 

The  Scots  and  the  English  were  themselves  responsible  as  much 
as  their  Scandinavian  friends  for  the  idea  of  the  primacy  of  the 
Scandinavian  tradition  and  its  import  into  Britain.  Bishop  Percy 
had  vaguely  suggested  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  medieval  min- 
strelsy was  derived  from  scaldic  tradition.  The  English  minstrels 
responsible  for  the  reliques  of  ancient  English  poetry  were  the  per- 
petuators  of  a tradition  derived  from  the  old  British  bards  and  the 
Gothic  (Scandinavian)  scalds.  Forty  years  later  Robert  Jamieson 
included  in  his  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs  a number  of  translations 
of  Danish  ballads  done  in  a contrived  diction  designed  “so  that  my 
version  may  be  nearly  as  intelligible  to  a Dane  or  a Swede,  as  to 
a Scotsman;”  he  called  this  process  the  “proper  manner  of  Albiniz- 
ing  Scandinavian  poetry.”  19  From  a few  particulars  of  correspond- 
ence he  constructed  a theory  that  the  Scandinavians  brought  ballads 
with  them  when  they  invaded  Britain.  Jamieson  was  the  first  to 
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have  outrightly  made  this  attribution  that  the  British  ballads  are 
derived  from  the  Scandinavian.  Among  others  who  supported  the 
theory  were  Thomas  Keightley  and  George  Borrow;  the  latter,  who 
translated  many  Danish  ballads,  believed  that  the  genre  had  its 
beginnings  in  Norway  from  whence  it  spread  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  the  Norsemen.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  British  ascribed 
the  beginnings  of  the  English  ballad  to  Scandinavia  renders  the 
romantics  of  the  Grundtvigian  circle  less  gullible  than  Bing  had  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  for  all  informed  opinion  tended  in  this  direction. 
In  1817  the  Swedish  historian  E.  G.  Geijer,  the  editor  of  the  first 
Swedish  collection  of  folkvisor  together  with  A.  A.  Afzelius,  remark- 
ed that  “there  is  such  a close  agreement  between  many  English, 
Scottish,  and  Scandinavian  ballads,  as  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
similarity  of  national  character,  but  must  arise  from  the  closer 
community  of  people  (fran  folkens  narmere  gemenskap)  in  old 
times.”  20  Perhaps  of  greatest  importance  is  the  adoption  by  Wilhelm 
Grimm  of  Jamieson’s  theory,  already  by  1811  repeated  in  a number 
of  places.  Of  the  “Altdanische  Heldenlieder”  he  says, 

It  is  remarkable  how  similar  they  are  to  the  English  both 
in  their  depth  and  views  of  society  (Weltansicht),  and  in 
external  form.  Only  that  it  seems  as  though  the  English 
from  being  collected  later,  were  more  finished,  but  also 
more  diffuse  (breiter). 

This  agreement  may  be  easily  explained  from  history, 
inasmuch  as  already  in  the  fifth  century  Jutes  and  Anglo- 
saxons  peopled  England,  and  later  in  the  ninth  century 
whole  hordes  of  Northmen  went  and  settled  there;  indeed 
Danish  kings,  Canute  the  Great  for  instance,  ruled  over  the 
island,  so  that  their  similar  mode  of  living,  and  the  inter- 
course of  the  two  nations  between  each  other  scarcely  need 
to  be  taken  into  account.  21 

Small  wonder  that  Svend  Grundtvig,  in  1842,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  the  first  Heft  of  his  translation  of  Engelske  og  skot- 
ske  Folkeviser  appeared,  should  adopt  a similar  opinion.  In  1843 
he  accompanied  his  father,  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  to  England,  his 
father  to  rescue  Beowulf  from  the  obscurity  the  English  had  left 
it  in,  the  son  to  busy  himself  at  the  British  Museum  with  English- 
Scottish  folksong,  the  other  great  debt  that  the  island  kingdom  owed 
Denmark,  “Ksempevisernes  egentlige  Hjem.”  22  He  wrote  of  British 
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Folkepoesie  as  “fremfor  Alt,  saa  aegte  nordisk 23  The  opinions  of 
Jamieson,  Keightley,  and  Borrow,  of  the  young  Grundtvig,  C.  Ros- 
enberg, and  a host  of  others,  have  filtered  down  to  our  own  day 
to  make  widespread  the  idea  that  the  British  ballads  owe  their  incep- 
tion to  Scandinavian  songs.  This  idea  is  still  current  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  such  scholars  as  Just  Bing  to  argue  the  very  opposite 
thesis,  that  the  Scandinavian  folkeviser  are  patterned  after  an  earlier 
tradition  of  the  popular  ballad  in  Great  Britain. 

Just  Bing’s  contribution  is  not  in  itself  important  for  purposes 
of  this  subject,  but  his  venture  into  ballad  scholarship  entitled 
“Folkevisernes  Versform”  (1902)  24  serves  as  a convenient  vantage 
point  from  which  to  view  the  alternation  of  ideas.  His  paper  illus- 
trates that  the  scepticism  and  hard-headedness  with  which  he 
dismissed  the  romantics  of  Teutonic  persuasion  did  not  save  him 
from  the  errors  of  a similar  excess.  He  adopted  the  view  that  the 
English  and  Scottish  ballads  were  the  forerunners  of  the  folkeviser. 
The  severity  with  which  he  took  his  position  may  have  been  prompt- 
ed by  a spirit  of  opposition,  but  he  was  not  alone  in  his  contention 
that  the  Nordic  narrative  folksong  had  been  fashioned  after  British 
models.  Among  those  holding  the  same  view  were  the  Norwegian 
folklorist  Moltke  Moe,  the  Swedish  literary  historian  Henrik  Schiick, 
and  the  Danes  Axel  OIrik  and  Sofus  Larsen. 

This  about-face  in  ballad  scholarship  was  coincident  with  a 
growing  awareness  that  the  ballad  literatures  of  Scandinavia  and 
Great  Britain,  their  metrical  patterns,  refrains,  stem-burdens,  dance 
associations,  were  not  unique,  that  in  fact  these  earmarks  of  ballad 
poetry  existed  in  France  and  at  a date  probably  antecedent  to  the 
appearance  of  the  form  in  the  northern  countries.  The  Frenchman 
Gaston  Paris  had  pressed  the  matter  in  review  articles  of  1889  to 
1892; 25  the  Dane  J.  C.  H.  R.  Steenstrup  recognized  the  parallels 
in  his  book  Vore  Folkeviser  in  1893;  the  Englishman  W.  P.  Ker 
admitted  the  precedence  of  the  French  in  articles  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  century; 26  and  the  Dano-Frenchman  Paul  Verrier  in  1931, 
and  again  in  1937,  27  argued  so  violently  for  the  inception  in  France 
of  all  things  to  do  with  folkeviser  that  the  resultant  irritation  has 
not  totally  worn  off  to  this  day. 

Verrier’s  47  page  destructive  review  of  Ernst  Frandsen’s  book 
entitled  Folkevisen  (1935)  has  become  a cause  celebre  in  Denmark. 
Frandsen’s  Folkevisen  is  an  attempt  to  distinguish  differences  in 
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styles  in  the  early  Danish  ballads  by  noting  possible  influences  of 
a native  lyrical  tradition  (very  few  traces  of  which  indeed  exist), 
and  the  influence  of  German  Minnesang  in  the  late  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  also  tries  to  hypothesize  the  native  development  in  Den- 
mark of  the  various  metrical  forms  that  shape  traditional  song,  at 
all  points  discounting  a French  influence.  Verrier’s  review  article  is 
insulting  and  abusive  at  every  turn;  and  Frandsen  in  his  reply  is  not 
to  be  outdone.  He  denies  that  he  wrote  the  work  with  preconceived 
conclusions  in  mind,  or  that  he  was  personally  interested  in  which 
strophe  came  in  first  as  a winner.  Logic  and  empiricism  are  on  his 
side  and  his  results  too  solid  to  be  overturned  by  Verrier’s  marching 
around  them  blowing  on  a trumpet.  Frandsen  says  this  is  what  the 
Frenchman  does  after  having  fired  the  first  shots.  Frandsen’s  reply  28 
is  a mixture  of  medieval  martial  images  and  ballad  scholarship; 
Verrier  is  mounted  on  a charger,  a self-appointed  knight  whose 
ardor  throws  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  his  feelings.  Rather  than 
reading  the  book,  Verrier  has  set  himself  up  as  the  defender  of  his 
great  nation’s  gloire.  He  offers  the  opinion  that  Verrier  has  looked 
for  his  own  ideas  in  the  book,  and  not  having  found  them  has 
become  so  furious  that  he  has  lost  the  capacity  both  to  read  and  to 
judge.  Frandsen  closes  his  reply  with  the  assurance  to  the  reader 
that  if  the  Verrier  article  had  not  appeared  in  Danske  Studier,  which 
has  a tradition  for  high  standards  in  the  treatment  of  ballad  ques- 
tions, not  four  horses  could  have  dragged  him  to  the  writing  desk 
to  answer  a criticism  of  that  nature. 

Erik  Dal,  the  present  editor-in-chief  of  Danmarks  gamle  Folke- 
viser,  in  1956  expended  two  pages  explaining  why  Verrier  had 
vitiated  his  trustworthiness  as  a metrist  and  literary  historian;  Ver- 
rier’s chief  fault  is  the  single-mindedness  with  which  he  expostulates 
that  there  is  no  feature  of  Scandinavian  balladry  that  does  not  stem 
from  France,  or  of  English  balladry,  or  of  any  other  nation’s 
balladry.  All  highways  lead  from  France,  and  the  traffic  is  in  every 
instance  one-way.  Dal  remarks  that  “we”  would  have  much  prefer- 
red to  have  had  these  conclusions  offered  by  a Norwegian,  or  even 
better,  by  a German  or  a Britisher. 29 

What  virtues  there  are  in  Verrier’s  three-volume  Le  vers  fran- 
gais  (there  is  much  to  commend  in  his  work),  the  Danes  are  not 
ready  for.  For  over  a century  they  have  been  speculating  about  the 
relations  between  and  provenance  of  the  two-lined  stanza,  and 
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the  three  varieties  of  the  four-lined  stanza  (in  simplest  terms,  with 
4. 2. 4. 2 stress,  or  4. 3. 4. 3 stress,  or  4. 4. 4. 4 stress);  the  nature  of 
the  burden  stanza  (or  stev);  of  the  stanzas  with  linked  repetition 
and  their  mode  of  performance  with  two  singers  and  a chorus;  the 
nature  of  the  two  kinds  of  refrain;  and  the  relation  of  the  ballad 
to  dancing.  Verrier  impatiently  and  with  pique  demonstrates  that 
all  of  these  Danish  ballad  characteristics  are  found  earlier  in  France 
than  elsewhere,  in  the  poetry  of  the  trouveres  and  troubadours,  and 
further  that  Denmark  received  these  characteristics  and  forms  of 
popular  verse  directly  from  France  without  Germany  as  interme- 
diary. Undoubtedly  much  of  what  Verrier  says  is  acceptable  or  near- 
acceptable;  and  subsequent  investigation  may  reinforce  the  notion 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  genre,  both  Scandinavian  and  British, 
ultimately  derive  from  medieval  France.  In  1919  J.  C.  H.  R.  Steen- 
strup  developed  the  theme  that  “Notre  poesie  du  moyen  age  est  nee 
sous  l’influence  des  chansons  franqaises,  mais  elle  a developpe  une 
originalite  qui  porte  l’empreinte  de  notre  esprit  national.”  30  Ten 
years  earlier  in  London,  W.  P.  Ker  had  intimated  in  his  lecture  to 
the  British  Academy  that  he  held  such  views  also. 31 

No  suggested  new  ingredients  for  the  original  ballad  recipe  have 
been  forthcoming  since  the  early  thirties;  and  the  old  familiar  stew 
of  verse  forms,  styles  of  refrain,  stem-burden,  commonplaces  of 
phrasing,  themes  of  narratives,  stirred  until  distinctions  are  lost,  is 
served  up  time  and  again  in  ballad  books  as  a traditional  dish.  The 
question  of  primacy  of  one  tradition  over  another  defies  answering 
with  clarity  or  conviction;  and  the  question  has  ceased  to  be  prof- 
itable. 

Scholarship  concerning  the  international  relations  of  ballads  has 
moved  in  another  direction.  Sigurd  B.  Hustvedt  recognized  in  1930 
the  need  “in  the  existing  state  of  the  case,  [for]  a multitude  of 
special  enquiries  in  relatively  limited  fields”  from  which  at  some 
future  date  “a  conspectus  of  ballad  learning”  may  be  achieved.  32 
At  about  the  same  time  Gerould  noted  that  “Only  to  a very  limited 
extent  have  the  movements  of  ballads  within  a given  area  of  speech 
been  studied  as  yet.”  33  As  a result  of  such  directives,  investigators 
have  turned  to  detailed  analysis  of  particular  ballads,  their  dis- 
semination and  history  and  the  changes  they  underwent  in  their 
movement  from  country  to  country.  Monographs  have  been  written, 
for  instance,  on  “Clerk  Colvill”  (Danish  “Elveskud,”  French  “Le 
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roi  Renaud”),  “The  Twa  Sisters”  (Danish  “Den  talende  Strengeleg,” 
French  “Les  deux  soeurs”),  “Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight” 
(Danish  “Kvindemorderen,”  French  “Renaud  le  tueur  des  femmes”), 
“The  Maid  Freed  from  the  Gallows”  (Swedish  “Den  Bortsalda,” 
German  “Die  Losgekaufte,”  Spanish  “La  Donzella”),  “Edward” 
(Swedish  “Sven  i Rosengard,”  Finnish  “Werinen  Pojka”),  “Sir 
Aldingar”  (Danish  “Ravengaard  og  Memering”);  the  list  might  be 
extended  by  reference  to  ballads  that  serve  as  subjects  for  shorter 
studies.  Important  in  setting  the  direction  for  this  kind  of  study  was 
the  work  of  the  Norwegian  Knut  Liestpl,  whose  first  contribution 
to  the  Norwegian  dialect  and  folklore  series  Maal  og  Minne  was  a 
comparison  of  the  Scandinavian  and  British  forms  of  “The  Twa 
Sisters.”  34  He  argued  that  this  ballad  arose  in  Great  Britain  and 
spread  to  Norway  and  to  Denmark  in  separate  forms,  both  of  which 
are  found  in  the  British  Isles.  Two  recent  studies  disprove  Liestpl’s 
argument; 35  but  it  had  a value  over  and  above  its  results.  It  turned 
attention  away  from  the  question  of  the  general  dependence  of  one 
whole  tradition  upon  another  and  strove  to  achieve  a reasonable 
conclusion  with  respect  to  a single  song.  The  number  of  studies  of 
individual  ballads  has  increased  through  the  years  and  they  support 
Liestpl’s  contention  made  in  his  paper  “Samanhengen  millom  dei 
engelske  og  dei  norderlendske  folkevisorne”  (1909)  36  that  some 
ballads  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Scandinavians  from  Britain  and 
that  the  British  have  borrowed  others  from  Scandinavia.  He  stressed 
the  two-way  traffic  across  the  North  Sea.  And  in  this,  later  schol- 
arship has  proven  him  right.  Every  ballad  has  its  history,  at  times, 
and  in  fact  usually,  intermixed  with  the  histories  of  a few  other 
songs  similar  enough  in  theme  to  have  been  attracted  into  the  ambit 
of  the  first.  But  noticeable  about  these  various  histories  is  their 
independence  of  one  another.  Generalizations  about  dissemination 
of  whole  bodies  of  song  are  of  little  value  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge. 

Liestpl  published  two  papers  on  Scandinavian-British  connec- 
tions, early  and  late  in  life,  the  1909  paper  referred  to,  and  one  in 
1946  in  English  entitled  “Scottish  and  Norwegian  Ballads.”  37  We 
see  in  both  of  them  the  usual  citations  of  similarity  in  the  use  of 
refrains  and  metre  (a  subject  worked  over  more  thoroughly  by 
Steenstrup,  Bing,  Ker,  Verrier,  and  others),  similarity  in  a few  items 
of  vocabulary  and  phrasing,  and  some  parallels  in  theme  and  narra- 
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tive.  The  question  of  form  in  metre,  stanza  and  refrain  inevitably 
directs  attention  to  the  question  of  provenance  of  the  genre,  and 
this  Liestpl  admits  to  be  a blind  alley.  The  matter  of  similarity  of 
phrasing  is  only  indirectly  a matter  of  ballad  relations,  and  more 
particularly  a matter  of  language  relations;  Wright’s  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary better  demonstrates  the  amount  of  Scandinavian  in  the 
Yorkshire  and  Lallans  dialects.  The  narrative  parallels  do  bring 
us  closer  to  the  ballads  themselves.  Liestql  has  won  no  new  ground 
by  1946,  after  years  of  interest  in  the  subject;  he  means  to  do  little 
more  in  either  paper  than  show  the  closeness  of  relationship  of  the 
two  traditions.  Liestpl  bows  out  with  the  observation  that  “The 
relationship  between  the  English-Scottish  and  the  Nordic  ballads 
is  . . . probably  more  complicated  than  one  has  supposed.”  38 

Complicated  it  is,  certainly;  but  the  relationship  in  its  complex- 
ity still  invites  description  (and  explanation).  If,  as  Gavin  Greig, 
the  Buchanshire  collector,  remarked,  “The  foundations  of  all  ballad 
theories  are  dug  in  sand,”  one  might  do  best  to  attempt  such  a 
description  without  benefit  of  a priori  theories,  and  especially  with- 
out political  predispositions. 


IV 

The  history  of  the  study  of  the  interrelations  of  the  whole  ballad 
canons  of  Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain,  as  old  as  ballad  editing, 
is  fraught  with  attempts  to  illustrate  private  theories  and  is  in  great 
part  motivated  by  the  energy  of  nationalism.  The  difficult  questions 
of  provenance  and  primacy  have  been  asked  and  have  elicited  hypo- 
theses which,  although  they  are  not  accepted  by  all,  have  served 
to  marshall  the  evidence  that  is  to  hand.  The  worthy  enterprise  of 
studying  the  histories  of  particular  ballads  has  been  initiated.  And 
the  materials  of  study  have  been  admirably  collected  and  edited,  the 
evidence  copiously  annotated  and  mulled  over  by  many  commen- 
tators in  a number  of  languages. 

The  English-Scottish  and  the  Danish  traditions  have  been  par- 
ticularly well  edited  and  annotated  through  the  labors  of  Svend 
Grundtvig  and  Francis  James  Child.  Their  editions  are  more  than 
an  orderly  presentation  of  texts  of  ballads,  as  all  know  who  have 
had  occasion  to  consult  the  head-essays  that  these  editors  prepared 
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for  the  separate  ballads.  They  were  both  acutely  aware  of  the 
comparative  nature  of  their  subject,  and  they  sought  out  assiduously 
the  wealth  of  analogues  in  song  and  tale  that  each  ballad  had  in  the 
traditional  lore  of  all  languages  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  the  ana- 
logues from  Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain.  The  observations  of 
Grundtvig  and  Child  have  stood  up  to  scrutiny  these  many  years 
very  likely  because  they  were  not  attracted  into  the  by-paths  of 
ballad  theories,  but  instead  circumvented  those  things  that  did  not 
deal  with  sorting,  identifying,  editing,  and  comparing. 

It  is  with  the  ballads  themselves  and  with  their  analogues  and 
correspondences  that  a study  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  ballad 
traditions  must  be  concerned.  Motif  indexes  of  the  narratives  in  the 
two  ballad  traditions  might  be  of  some  service  in  attempting  to 
determine  the  degree  of  relationship  in  the  narratives;  concordances 
of  ballad  commonplaces  would  also  tell  us  a great  deal  about  the 
similarities  of  stock  phrasing  characteristic  of  ballad  poetry,  even 
in  different  languages.  The  size  of  such  undertakings  has  discourag- 
ed their  execution;  one  is  reminded  of  the  ten  years  Ernst  von  der 
Recke  spent  in  compiling  his  as  yet  unpublished  Index  of  Parallels 
for  Danmarks  gamle  Folkeviser.  The  pages  of  Grundtvig  and  Child 
and  of  other  collectors  and  editors  who  have  added  to  the  store  of 
information  serve  as  our  evidence,  both  in  the  ballads  themselves 
and  in  the  commentaries.  The  head-essays  of  the  two  great  editions 
serve  in  their  own  way  as  motif  and  thematic  and  commonplace 
indexes,  for  a vast  body  of  information  about  parallels  of  narrative 
appear  in  them.  But  innocently  and  uncritically  read,  the  head- 
essays  in  Grundtvig  and  Child  can  be  very  misleading. 

In  a Halle  dissertation  entitled  Die  Entwicklung  der  englischen 
und  schottischen  V olksballaden  itn  Verhaltnis  zu  den  ddnischen 
Folkeviser  Miss  Kathe  Mertens  attempted  in  1925  to  indicate  the 
relationship  between  the  two  traditions  by  citing  the  ballads  in  which 
parallels  of  any  sort  were  to  be  found.  She  assumes  an  equivalence 
where  there  might  be  the  slightest  sign  of  a similarity.  Her  interest, 
her  thesis,  is  that  “Danemark  der  gebende,  England  der  empfang- 
ende  Teil  sein.”  39  Her  thesis  ends  with  the  observation  that  Danish 
tradition  provides  a beginning  for  English  tradition;  without  that 
beginning  and  influence  there  would  not  have  been  a flowering  of 
the  ballad  tradition  in  England  and  Scotland.  She  arrives  at  this 
happy  conclusion  by  noting  the  greater  wealth  of  ballads  in  Scandi- 
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navia,  the  earlier  dating  for  historical  materials  in  the  Danish  canon, 
and  the  better  preservation  of  the  refrains  in  Scandinavia.  Her  study 
of  relationship  is  therefore  only  by  the  way;  but  what  happens  by 
the  way  can  sometimes  be  very  surprising.  Of  the  305  ballads  in 
Child’s  collection,  she  finds  well  over  100  of  them  to  be  related  to 
Scandinavian  ballads.  This  figure,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  a little 
high.  One  is  left  with  the  impression,  after  reading  her  work,  that 
the  ballad  traffic  was  in  one  direction,  and  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  British  canon  has  Danish  antecedents. 

Miss  Mertens  determined  her  relationships  by  an  uncritical  read- 
ing of  the  head-essays  in  Child  and  Grundtvig.  In  the  case  of  some 
ninety  English-Scottish  ballads  the  two  editors  discuss  analogues  of 
one  sort  or  another  in  Scandinavian  ballads,  folktales,  sagas,  at 
times  with  reference  to  a full  narrative  parallel,  at  times  a partial 
narrative  similarity,  at  times  a verbal  echo  or  a commonplace  stanza. 
We  are  in  such  instances  not  involved  with  ballad  identities. 

Two  things  especially  have  militated  against  Miss  Mertens’ 
seeing  clearly  — and  our  seeing  clearly  — the  nature  of  the  inter- 
relations of  the  ballad  communities  of  north-western  Europe.  The 
first  is  the  general  import  of  the  early  scholarship  on  the  subject, 
which  expected,  and  found,  special  marks  of  common  ballad  lore 
in  the  two  areas.  This  community  of  interests  between  Britain  and  the 
North  was  intensified  by  knowledge  of  language  affiliations  between 
Scandinavia  and  those  areas  of  Great  Britain  settled  by  the  North- 
men. We  are  reminded  of  Erik  Bjorkman’s  and  Otto  Jespersen’s 
essays  on  Blandsprdk  and  Lanord  (mixed  languages  and  loanwords). 
As  Jespersen  said  in  1902,  “An  Englander  cannot  thrive,  or  become 
ill,  or  die  without  Scandinavian  words;  they  are  for  his  language  what 
bread  and  eggs  are  for  his  daily  fare.”  40  But  the  language  affiliation 
and  blending  is  of  a time  antecedent  to  the  ballad.  What  is  more, 
ballads  seem  to  have  no  great  difficulty  crossing  linguistic  bounda- 
ries, as  the  mutual  relations  of  many  other  ballad  communities  de- 
monstrate. 

The  other  matter  that  has  obscured  our  view  with  respect  to  the 
ballad  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  and  of  each  of 
these  with  France,  is  a reflex  of  the  first;  so  much  attention  has  been 
expended  upon  the  Scandinavian-British  relations,  the  two  ballad 
canons  have  been  so  fully  compared  in  terms  of  each  other,  with 
such  a great  deal  of  Grundtvig’s  work  implicit  in  Child’s  English- 
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Scottish  edition,  that  the  connection  has  been  dramatized  overly 
for  us. 

Grundtvig  directed  his  magnificent  capacities  and  the  remarkable 
scope  of  his  learning  to  one  end,  the  greater  glory  of  Denmark,  its 
heritage  and  traditions.  About  the  time  of  his  English  journey  in  the 
company  of  his  father,  the  poet  and  churchman,  young  Svend,  then 
nineteen  years  old,  drew  up  an  ambitious  list  of  projects  that  he 
considered  his  life’s  work.  The  list  is  preserved  among  his  MSS.  at 
the  Dansk  Folkemindesamling  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen, 
a loose  leaf  that  was  found  in  the  Diary  of  his  English  journey.  He 
called  the  list  a budget. 

The  budget  comprises  three  main  divisions,  covering  pop- 
ular poetry,  linguistic  studies,  and  history.  The  historical 
project  embraces  genealogical  researches  upon  the  royalty 
and  the  nobility  of  Denmark,  and  a survey  of  the  whole 
extent  of  Danish  poetry.  The  linguistic  scheme  includes 
studies  in  Danish  orthography,  in  Danish  dialects,  in  the 
comparative  relations  of  all  the  Scandinavian  languages,  in 
the  history  of  the  Danish  language,  in  Danish  popular  pro- 
verbs, in  Faroe  lexicography.  In  the  field  of  popular 
poetry  he  plans  the  following  works:  (1)  a complete  critical 
edition  of  the  popular  poetry  of  Denmark  (with  C.  S.  Ley); 
(2)  a selected  edition  for  the  general  reader;  (3)  English 
and  Scottish  ballads  in  Danish  translation;  (4)  English  and 
Scottish  ballads  in  the  original,  with  an  appendix  of  Danish 
ballads  translated  into  Scottish;  (5)  Faroe  ballads  in  the  orig- 
inal (in  collaboration  with  some  Faroe  editor),  and  the 
same  ballads  in  a Danish  translation;  (6)  Icelandic  ballads 
in  the  original  (with  the  help  of  an  Icelander);  (7)  Swedish 
ballads  in  Danish  translation,  that  is,  those  of  which  ver- 
sions are  not  found  in  Danish;  (8)  Popular  mythology  of 
the  Danish  people,  in  comparison  with  the  mythology 
of  the  other  Scandinavian  peoples  and  of  the  Eddas;  (9) 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  popular  legends;  (10)  Folk-legends 
and  folk-beliefs  of  the  more  remote  “Northern”  peoples, 
the  English,  the  Scottish,  the  North  German;  (11)  a book 
of  tales  founded  on  Scandinavian  popular  legends;  (12) 
German  and  Dutch  ballads  in  Danish  translation;  (13)  the 
poems  of  Ossian  in  metrical  translation;  (14)  a dissertation 
on  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  Northern  ballads, 
their  mutual  relations,  and  their  connection  with  the  bal- 
lads of  other  nations.  41 
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More  remarkable  than  the  budget  itself  is  the  degree  to  which 
Grundtvig  had  fulfilled  his  early  intentions  by  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1883. 

What  I wish  to  point  out  in  view  of  my  thesis  is  the  particular 
place  of  the  English  and  Scottish  ballads  in  his  scheme,  as  a branch 
of  the  Danish  ballad  empire.  Child’s  English  and  Scottish  Popular 
Ballads  is  for  Grundtvig  a scion  of  Danmarks  gamle  Folkeviser. 
When  Child  indicated  his  interest  in  doing  a definitive  collection  of 
English  and  Scottish  ballads  to  supercede  his  first  popular  edition, 
Grundtvig  hailed  the  proposal  and  offered  his  help.  In  his  second 
letter  to  Child,  dated  June  2,  1872,  he  writes,  “...it  is  at  all  events 
very  satisfactory  to  me,  that  you  would  accept  and  value  my  cooper- 
ation, and  that  I have  not  been  too  late  in  offering  such  assistance 
as  I may  be  able  to  yield.  I had  some  fears  that  your  undertaking 
might  be  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  my  interference.”  Grundtvig 
is  eager  for  this  opportunity  of  realizing,  as  he  says,  “my  plan  and 
my  wish,  to  embrace  in  some  way  even  the  Angloscotic  department 
of  the  common  Gothic  Middleage  Ballad  Poetry.”  42  It  was  Grundt- 
vig who  began  the  correspondence  with  Child  after  Child  had  edited 
his  popular  edition  as  part  of  the  “British  Poets”  series.  After  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  London  edition  of  1861  of  Child’s 
first  ballad  edition,  Grundtvig  wrote  to  tell  Child  that  a “personal 
motive  prompted  me  to  write,  namely  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
the  very  flattering  mention  you  have  made  — in  the  Preface  and 
elsewhere  — of  my  literary  efforts,  and  no  less  for  the  good  use 
you  had  made  of  my  work.  For  a great  satisfaction  it  was  to  me, 
to  see  the  relationship  between  the  Anglo-Scottish  and  the  Scandi- 
navian ballad  poetry,  through  the  medium  of  your  book,  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed  to  the  English  and  American  public.”  43  To 
further  demonstrate  this  relationship  and  the  homogeneous  nature, 
as  he  saw  it,  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Gothic  nations,  he  supplied 
Child  with  numerous  instances  of  Anglo-Scottish  and  Scandinavian 
parallels.  The  order  of  the  entries  in  Child’s  definitive  collection 
was  according  to  a scheme  worked  out  by  Grundtvig;  Child  attri- 
buted his  undertaking  of  the  tremendous  task  of  the  master  edition 
to  Grundtvig’s  stimulation  and  support.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
on  receiving  Part  1 of  Volume  I of  Child’s  edition,  Grundtvig  wrote, 
“I  look  upon  your  work  with  some  feeling  of  paternal  pride  and 
perhaps  a bit  of  national  vanity.”  44  It  was  pleasing  to  him  that 
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Child’s  methods  and  arrangement  were  modelled  after  his  own,  that 
between  them  they  had  created  a movement  in  literary  history  the 
origin  of  which  was  “in  the  little  Denmark.” 

Child,  for  his  part,  was  singularly  free  from  nationalistic  motiva- 
tions, and  though  he  much  admired  and  respected  Grundtvig,  whom 
he  sometimes  refers  to  in  his  letters  as  his  “co-worker,”  yet  he 
often  made  use  of  Grundtvig’s  suggestions  of  similarities  in  the  two 
ballad  canons  with  hesitation.  A reading  of  Child’s  head-essays 
reveals  more  instances  of  expressions  of  dubiety  of  relationship  than 
can  conveniently  be  brought  together  here.  Often  the  doubt  is 
expressed  with  a turn  of  gentle  irony:  “ ‘Liden  Grimmer  og  Hjelmer 
Kamp,’  a ballad  of  the  ‘Orm  Ungersvend’  class,  Grundtvig, 
No  26  . . . , has  the  same  remote  and  general  resemblance  to  ‘Sir 
Cawline’  that  ‘Orm  Ungersvend’  has  to  ‘King  Estmere,’  the  points 
of  agreement  permitting  the  supposition  of  a far-olf  connection,  or  of 
no  connection  at  all.”  45  “ ‘Lady  Maisry’  has  a limited,  and  perhaps 
quite  accidental,  resemblance  to  the  Scandinavian-German  ballad 
spoken  of  in  the  preface  to  ‘Fair  Janet.’  ” 46  “There  are  points  of 
resemblance  between  ‘Fair  Janet’  and  a ballad  very  popular  in 
Scandinavia  and  in  Germany,  which  demand  notice,  though  they 
may  not  warrant  the  assumption  of  community  of  origin.”  47  “The 
English  broadside  [‘The  Fair  Flower  of  Serving-Men’]  . . . has  been 
held  to  have  a common  origin  with  the  Scandinavian  ballad  ‘Maid 
and  Stable  Boy’.  . . . The  differences  . . . are  considerable.”  48  “ ‘Mal- 
fred  og  Sadelmand’ ...  is  an  independent  ballad,  but  has  some  of 
the  traits  of  this  [‘The  Broom  of  Cowdenknows’].”  49  Concerning 
“The  New-slain  Knight”  Child  says  “Grundtvig  notes  that  this 
piece  is  of  the  same  description  as  the  Danish  ‘Troskabsproven,’ 
Danmarks  gamle  Folkeviser,  IV,  553,  No  252.  . . . Naturally,  the 
fidelity  of  maid  or  wife  is  celebrated  in  the  ballads  of  every  tongue 
and  people.  This  particular  ballad,  so  far  as  it  is  original,  is  of  very 
ordinary  quality.”  50  He  later  calls  it  an  imitation  of  other  English 
ballads.  Of  “The  Earl  of  Mar’s  Daughter”  he  says,  “There  is  a 
Scandinavian  ballad  which  Grundtvig  has  treated  as  identical  with 
this,  but  the  two  have  little  in  common  beyond  the  assumption  of 
the  bird-shape  by  the  lover.  They  are,  perhaps,  on  a par  for  barren- 
ness and  folly,  but  the  former  may  claim  some  age  and  vogue,  the 
Scottish  ballad  neither.”  51  Of  “Young  Bearwell”  Child  says, 
“ ‘From  circumstances,’  which  do  not  occur  to  me,  Motherwell 
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would  almost  be  inclined  to  trace  this  piece  to  a Danish  source,  ‘or 
it  may  be  an  episode  of  some  forgotten  metrical  romance.’  It  may 
also,  and  more  probably,  be  the  effort  of  some  amateur  ballad- 
monger  in  northern  Scotland  whose  imagination  was  unequal  to  the 
finishing  of  the  inane  story  which  he  had  undertaken.”  52  After 
seven  quarto  pages  of  Scottish  history  concerning  the  principals  in 
the  historical  ballad  of  “Captain  Car,  or  Edom  o Gordon,”  Child 
remarks  “There  is  a Danish  ballad  of  about  1600  (communicated 
to  me  by  Svend  Grundtvig  . . .)  in  which  Karl  grevens  s0n,  an 
unsuccessful  suitor  of  Lady  Linild,  burns  Lady  Linild  in  her  bower, 
and  taking  refuge  in  Maribo  church,  is  then  burned  himself  by  Karl 
kejserens  spn,  Lady  Linild’s  preferred  lover.”  53  No  comment 
follows;  he  has  meticulously  cited  a parallel  narrative,  for  what  it 
is  worth,  but  makes  no  assumption  of  ballad  identity  in  the 
case. 

When  Child  begins  with  a phrase  like  “A  version  of  our 
story  . . . ,”  we  are  put  on  our  guard;  we  are  being  prepared  for  a 
recitation  of  a similar  narrative  but  not  a genetically  related  ballad. 
Child  was  more  scrupulous  in  attributing  relationships  than  was 
Grundtvig,  and  more  scrupulous  than  later  readers  of  his  work  have 
perceived. 

In  one  of  the  spare  headnotes  toward  the  end  of  his  work,  the 
remarks  concerning  “Young  Ronald,”  the  304th  and  next  to  last 
in  his  collection,  Child  pays  his  tribute  to  Grundtvig  and  states  his 
tribulations  over  Grundtvig’s  help: 

In  this  and  not  a very  few  other  cases,  I have  suppressed 
disgust,  and  admitted  an  actually  worthless  and  a mani- 
festly — at  least  in  part  — spurious  ballad,  because  of  a 
remote  possibility  that  it  might  contain  relics,  or  be  a de- 
based representative,  of  something  genuine  and  better.  Such 
was  the  advice  of  my  lamented  friend,  Grundtvig,  in  more 
instances  than  those  in  which  I have  brought  myself  to 
defer  to  his  judgment.  54 

Grundtvig  had  strongly  urged  Child  to  include  the  spurious  material 
that  Peter  Buchan’s  collections  contained.  In  his  first  letter  to  Child, 
from  which  I have  already  quoted,  Grundtvig  wrote  about  “Mr. 
P.  Buchan’s  much  abused  but  very  valuable  collections.”  Buchan’s 
volumes  had  not  been  kindly  met  with,  but  now,  some  forty  years 
later,  Grundtvig  claimed  that  he  was  “able  to  prove,  through  a 
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comparison  with  undoubtedly  genuine  Scandinavian  ballads,  the 
material  authenticity  of  many  of  those  pieces,  which  consequently 
may  safely  [be  added]  to  the  English  ballad  store.”  55  Child  thought 
very  differently  about  Buchan’s  pieces,  whatever  their  Scandinavian 
flavoring.  Of  one  Buchan  ballad,  Child  wrote:  “.  . . it  is  given  in 
an  appendix;  for  much  the  same  reason  that  thieves  are  photo- 
graphed.” 56 

In  the  Grundtvig-Child  correspondence,  Grundtvig  takes  the 
role  of  mentor  and  Child  asks  questions.  Occasionally,  however, 
Child  reverses  roles  and  turns  judiciary.  In  a letter  of  May  6,  1878, 
he  acknowledges  with  compliments  the  completion  of  Grundtvig’s 
Volume  V,  but  goes  on  to  say  that  he  wishes  to  draw  Grundtvig’s  at- 
tention to  some  “trifles”  which  might  have  been  added,  in  par- 
ticular the  existence  in  France  of  ten  excellent  versions  of  the 
French  form  of  “Kvindemorderen,”  which  Grundtvig  gives  no 
indication  of  knowing  about.  Apparently  Grundtvig  made  no  re- 
sponse to  this  “trifling”  corrective  of  Child’s,  for  more  tartly  in  his 
next  letter,  dated  March  16,  1879,  Child  writes  with  a significant 
underscoring  of  the  word  French,  “Permit  me  to  ask  whether  you 
keep  an  eye  on  all  the  French  collections?”  57  He  directs  Grundtvig 
again  to  the  ten  copies  in  the  MS.  Chansons  populaires  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale,  and  lists  five  other  French  sources.  “For  the 
chance  of  your  not  having  the  book  by  you”  he  sends  Grundtvig  a 
copy  of  the  French  version  of  the  Danish  “Redselille  og  Medelvold” 
from  Bujeaud’s  Chansons  populaires  de  I’ouest.  Grundtvig  had 
neglected  the  French  connections. 

French  narrative  folksong  was  less  accessible  to  Grundtvig,  and 
to  Child,  than  it  is  to  us.  And  yet  it  has  not  to  this  day  been 
adequately  brought  together  and  subjected  to  editorial  comparisons. 
George  Doncieux  died  in  1904  after  he  had  prepared  only  forty- 
four  numbers  for  his  Romangero  populaire  de  la  France.  Child  was 
familiar  with  the  many  earlier  (and  less  rigorously  compiled)  French 
collections,  however;  Grundtvig  by  comparison  showed  less  famil- 
iarity with  them  and  less  interest  in  them.  French  tradition  was 
not,  in  Grundtvig’s  view,  closely  allied  with  the  “Angloscotic”  and 
Nordic  departments  of  the  “common  Gothic  Middleage  Ballad 
Poetry.” 
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In  our  day  advances  in  the  field  will  more  assuredly  depend 
upon  the  exercise  of  a disinterested  interest,  divorced  from  the 
colorations  of  a nineteenth  century  endocentric  nationalism.  The 
other  necessity  is  the  exercise  of  a more  precise  and  systematic 
methodology.  We  are  in  a better  position  today  to  understand  the 
nature  of  tale-types  and  narrative  analogues,  the  clusterings  of  nar- 
rative motifs,  and  also  their  independent  lives  in  tradition;  i.  e.,  the 
independence  of  the  motif  from  the  narratives  it  may  form  a part 
of.  We  have  learned  to  discern  the  nature  of  commonplaces  in 
oral  tradition  and  the  ways  of  associative  memory  in  its  effect  on  oral 
traditions.  We  are  more  certain  about  ascertaining  the  indentities  of 
ballads  from  different  regions,  even  though  they  may  have  under- 
gone great  changes,  by  the  scrutiny  of  whole  traditions  and  by  noting 
the  retentions  of  verbal  structure,  even  from  one  language  to  another. 
There  are  of  course  added  complications.  One  might  conceivably  at- 
tempt to  describe  not  the  international  relations  among  ballads, 
but  the  thematic  parallels,  or  the  motif  correspondences,  or  the 
commonplace  equivalents  among  differing  bodies  of  folksongs.  But 
these  efforts  would  not  be  directed  to  discerning  the  genetic  relations 
between  whole  ballads  in  those  traditions.  As  Gerould  pointed  out, 
when  we  speak  of  related  ballad  traditions,  of  international  ballads, 
“it  means  that  the  same  ballads  have  been  circulated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel.”  Related  ballad  traditions  involve  genetically  related 
songs,  identities.  The  exercise  of  these  firmer  concepts  is  not  easy, 
but  we  have  no  choice  but  to  use  them. 

A brief  illustration  of  the  tenuous  nature  of  some  attributed 
ballad  connections  may  be  of  service  here.  “Jon  Remorspns  Dpd  paa 
Havet,”  Danmarks  gamle  Folkeviser,  IV,  373-387  (in  the  part  of  the 
collection  edited  by  Axel  Olrik),  has  the  following  stanza  in  three 
of  the  six  variants: 

I afften  ville  vi  dricke, 
om  vi  kunde  pllett  faa; 
i morgen  saa  ville  vi  siele, 
om  bprren  den  bkesse  maa. 

(This  night  we  will  drink, 
if  we  can  get  ale; 
in  the  morning  we  shall  sail, 
if  the  fair  wind  should  blow.) 
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Olrik  prints  alongside  the  above  Danish  stanza  the  following  from 
the  Scottish  “Sir  Patrick  Spens:” 

But  eat  an  drink,  my  merrie  young  men, 
eat,  an  be  weel  forn; 
for  blaw  it  wind,  or  blaw  it  weet, 
oor  gude  ship  sails  the  morn. 

In  many  variants  of  the  Scottish  song  occur  stanzas  similar  to  the 
following: 

Wha  will  come,  the  captain  says, 
and  take  my  helm  in  hand? 

Or  wha’ll  gae  up  to  my  topmast, 
and  look  for  some  dry  land. 

In  a single  Danish  variant  of  “Jon  Remorspns  Dpd  paa  Havet” 
occurs  the  stanza  which  Olrik  asks  us  to  compare  with  the  above: 

Christ  giffue,  ieg  haffde  saa  fuldtro  en  ven, 
som  styren  vilde  faare  staa, 
imeden  ieg  ganger  til  seile-trae, 
ieg  giorde  mit  scrifftemaal! 

(Christ  grant  I had  so  true  a friend 
as  would  stand  before  the  helm, 
while  I go  to  the  sail-tree  [mast] 
to  make  my  confession.) 

The  sail-tree  of  course  symbolizes  the  cross  at  which  Remorspn  is  to 
make  his  confession. 

The  correspondences  are  intriguing.  What  Olrik  does  not  tell  us 
is  that  the  stanzas  cited  are  commonplace  stanzas  in  Danish  ballads 
that  move  from  song  to  song  as  suits  singers  and  narratives.  The 
two  sets  of  stanzas  are,  of  course,  not  literal  correspondences.  After 
Olrik  has  quoted  these  stanzas  he  sums  up:  “I  conclude  hereby  that 
the  Scottish  song  about  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  same  (but  more 
complete  and  of  one  piece)  as  our  Danish  one  about  Jon  Remorspn. 
The  latter  has  taken  unto  itself  a few  motifs  from  elsewhere.”  58  The 
differences  between  the  songs  are  far  greater  than  the  phrase 
“a  few  motifs  from  elsewhere”  would  suggest.  The  narratives  of 
the  Danish  and  Scottish  songs  are  not  alike,  and  the  parallels  are 
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limited  to  the  two  commonplaces  cited.  The  commonplaces  he 
quotes  occur  also  and  more  fittingly  in  “Hr.  Peders  Skriftemaal  paa 
Havet,”  which  does  have  an  English  equivalent  in  “Brown  Robyn’s 
Confession.”  Both  “Hr.  Peders  Skriftemaal  paa  Havet”  and  “Jon 
Remorspns  Dpd  paa  Havet”  recount  the  same  narrative,  the  nar- 
rative also  to  be  found  in  “Brown  Robyn’s  Confession;”  i.  e.,  the 
sinful  man  on  board  (he  is  in  Danish  chosen  by  lot)  is  thrown  into 
the  sea  to  calm  the  storm  created  by  God  and  so  save  the  rest  on 
board.  One  cannot  accept  “Jon  Remorspn”  (he  is  incidentally 
depicted  as  a wicked  man)  as  the  same  ballad  as  “Sir  Patrick  Spens.” 
Child  made  no  mention  of  it  in  his  headnote  to  “Sir  Patrick 
Spens.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  Olrik  pressed  the  relationship  of  “Jon 
Remorspns  Dpd  paa  Havet”  and  “Sir  Patrick  Spens”  but  by  con- 
trast expressed  doubt  about  the  relationship  between  the  Danish 
song  and  two  Swedish  ballads  that  recount  parallel  stories  of 
shipwreck.  He  notes  the  possibility  that  the  Swedish  songs  may 
be  weak  echoes  of  the  Danish,  but  they  seem  to  him  to  be  most 
likely  independent  treatments  of  shipwreck. 59  “Sir  Patrick  Spens” 
must  also  be  viewed  as  a ballad  independent  of  the  Danish  song. 


V 

How  many  ballads  in  the  English-Scottish  canon  have  Continen- 
tal forms  as  well?  G.  H.  Gerould,  in  his  Ballad  of  Tradition,  ven- 
tured to  put  forward  a figure;  he  said, 

It  is  quite  certain  . . . that  between  eighty  and  ninety  of  the 
ballads  in  Child’s  collection  are  not  specifically  and  pe- 
culiarly British,  in  that  versions  of  them  have  been  found 
on  the  Continent.  My  own  count  is  eighty-five;  but  this  is 
probably  somewhat  too  low  a figure  and  will  doubtless  be 
raised  as  studies  in  the  problem  go  on.  60 

His  figure  is  no  doubt  based  on  a fairly  literal  appraisal  and  count 
of  the  analogues  and  similarities  that  Child  brought  together  in  his 
headnotes.  My  impression  is  that  the  figure  will  diminish,  that  the 
British  ballads  that  we  can  reasonably  recognize  as  existing  in 
cognate  forms  in  France  and  in  Scandinavia  are  considerably  less 
numerous  than  Gerould  and  others  have  led  us  to  believe.  It  is  well 
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to  remember  that  the  total  canon  of  British  ballads  is  really  a very 
insular  body  of  song.  The  pieces  celebrating  English  and  Scottish 
history,  the  Border  feud  ballads,  the  Robin  Hood  and  other  outlaw 
ballads,  and  those  songs  that  have  a close  kinship  with  late  medieval 
metrical  romances,  have  no  Continental  forms  or  cognates,  for 
example. 

The  relationship  of  the  British  and  Scandinavian  traditions  can 
be  put  into  perspective  only  by  our  recognizing  the  comparable 
kinship  that  our  narrative  songs  have  with  the  narrative  chanson 
populaire,  the  romangero  of  France.  In  Doncieux’s  collection  of 
forty-four  songs,  a good  dozen  are  directly  related  to  British  ballads. 
When  we  consider  that  the  British  canon  numbers  over  300  and  the 
Scandinavian  over  600  we  recognize  that  of  the  songs  rescued  from 
tradition  in  France  a high  proportion  are  in  the  international  cate- 
gory. The  Scandinavian  and  British  songs  do  not  share  a uniqueness 
of  characteristics  that  has  often  been  attributed  to  them.  Nor  is  the 
relationship  between  the  two  traditions  a unique  phenomenon  in 
balladry. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  think  that  the  relationship  of  Scandina- 
vian and  British  ballads  is  of  no  consequence  or  scope.  A very 
pronounced  relationship  there  is,  but  we  are  in  need  of  a corrective 
as  to  its  degree.  Similarly  one  must  question  the  convenient  inclusion 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  ballads  in  what  William  J.  Entwistle 
called  the  Nordic  ballad  area.  Such  grouping  and  ascription  of  affini- 
ties represents  a point  of  view  that  does  not  give  due  weight  to  the 
individuality  of  the  British  canon  and  to  the  proportion  of  French 
material  that  both  Denmark  and  Great  Britain  share.  The  work  lies 
ahead  to  define  the  bounds  of  relationship,  a matter  that  is  best 
approached  from  a close  study  of  the  actual  ballad  parallels  and  the 
correspondences  in  thematic  arrangement  and  phrasing  of  songs 
from  disparate  areas.  Ballad  theories  are  best  founded  on  the  ballads 
themselves. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES  NOT  REPRESENTED  IN  BROWN,  VOLUME  II,  BY  BALLAD  CLASSIFICATIONS 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  BALLAD  COLLECTING  AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL  BALLAD  DISTRIBUTIONS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

by  Philip  Houston  Kennedy 


The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore 
stands  at  the  center  of  this  state’s  ballad  and  folksong  collections. 
Other  major  collections  of  folksong  and  ballad  which  contain  North 
Carolina  materials  are  the  following:  Cecil  Sharp,  English  Folk- 
Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachians  (2  vols.;  London,  1932); 
Dorothy  Scarborough,  A Song  Catcher  in  the  Southern  Mountains 
(New  York,  1937);  M.  E.  Henry,  Folk-Songs  from  the  Southern 
Highlands  (New  York,  1938);  and  Louis  W.  Chappell,  Folk-Songs 
of  Roanoke  and  the  Albemarle  (Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  1939).  These 
are  the  bibliographical  sources  which  form  the  starting  base  of  a 
projected  Geographic  Index  of  North  Carolina  Balladry.  The  first 
division  of  the  index,  which  makes  this  paper  possible,  consists  of 
ballads  only.  There  are,  however,  categories  of  collections  which 
could  be  designed  to  provide  for  the  indexing  of  the  two  divisions, 
ballads  and  songs.  These  categories,  or  available  sources,  might  be 
enumerated  as  follows: 

IA,  Scholarly  collections  in  books;  IB,  Journals,  also  scholarly; 
IC,  Miscellaneous  collectanea  (partially  published  collections  often 
in  popular  anthologies,  which  print  largely  sound-recorded  items, 
commercial  or  otherwise);  ID,  Miscellaneous  sources,  for  whole 
ballads  or  fragments,  e.  g.,  novels;  IE,  Supplementary  to  all  the 
above,  e.  g.,  news  clippings,  public  lectures;  IIA,  Archive  materials, 
for  the  most  part  not  available  in  print  or  in  manuscript;  IIB  1, 
Sound  recordings  from  which  written  transcriptions  are  originally 
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taken;  IIB  2,  Duplicate  record  collections  of  that  which  is  in  print; 
I IB  3,  Record  and/or  printed  collections  showing  duplication  by 
collectors  of  informants  and  their  repertoires;  IIC,  Manuscript  col- 
lections (“song-ballet”)  of  the  folk;  I1D,  Personal  holdings,  usually 
not  on  deposit  in  archives;  IIE,  Events,  or  continuous  sources  such 
as  festivals  or  fiddlers’  conventions,  lists  thereof;  IIIA,  “Country 
music”  or  hillbilly  discography  (expandable  to  include  later  com- 
mercial recordings,  and  even  documentary  film). 

Computer  analysis  of  the  material  in  these  categories  would 
reveal  much  of  value  to  the  student  and  the  field  collector.  I propose 
to  demonstrate  some  of  the  possibilities  of  such  an  undertaking  by 
reporting  on  my  analysis  of  the  ballads  in  printed  collections  so  far 
as  the  indexing  has  gone.  For  the  present,  analysis  of  the  ballads  in 
terms  of  representative  collecting  patterns  and  geographical  distri- 
butions must  be  given  without  a detailed  account  (except  with 
reference  to  the  accompanying  map  on  distribution  of  classifications). 
The  aim  of  this  paper  will  be  to  estimate  possibilities  of  continued 
ballad-collecting  for  both  the  collector  and  the  scholar.  Let  us  hope 
that  future  study  of  all  categories  of  ballad  and  song  collections 
along  with  the  printed  body  will  allow  for  the  kind  of  percentage 
data  presented  in  summary  form  by  Professor  Hand  in  his  “Intro- 
duction” to  Volume  VII  of  Brown.  In  one  way  my  aim  parallels 
his  own,  which  is  to  “estimate  the  possible  percentage  of  existing 
North  Carolina  material  not  collected  or  presented  in  any  way, 
and  from  these  estimated  data  attempt  to  posit  the  extent  of  sources 
still  untapped  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere.”  1 

Total  potential  statistics  on  the  number  of  Child  and  other  types 
of  ballads  are  listed  below. 2 They  will  be  discussed  with  regard  to 
their  frequency  within  three  principal  regions  which  are  separable 
by  distinct  geographic  characteristics.  I have  found  that  the  three 
regions,  mountain,  Piedmont  plateau,  and  coastal  plains,  are  indeed 
recognizable  for  ballad  characteristics,  or  regional  repertoires.  These 
point  to  the  existence  of  major  ballad  areas  and  sub-areas. 3 The 
total  number  of  (a)  mountain  variants  (as  opposed  to  titles)  is  399, 
gathered  by  6 collectors.  The  number  of  (b)  Piedmont  variants  is 
267,  by  3 collectors.  Variants  from  (c)  the  coastal  region  number 
137,  by  3 collectors.  These  figures  represent  the  published  results 
of  the  Brown  collectors  alone.  Grand  total  figures,  which  include 
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previously  mentioned  collections  in  book  or  journal  form  and  the 
minor  collections, 4 are: 


BROWN 

803 

(of  314  major  titles) 

146 

(variants  lacking  data  on  informant) 

SHARP 

227? 

(with  re -classification  of  ballad  variants 

in  Volume  II,  Songs ) 

SCARBOROUGH 

47 

HENRY 

45 

CHAPPELL 

75 

OTHER  BOOKS 

113 

(minor  collections) 

JOURNALS 

70 

1526? 

The  following  percentages  based  on  all  printed  collections 
including  journals  to  date  5 apply  to  the  number  of  counties  covered 
in  the  three  regions.  Twenty-four  of  27  mountain  counties  are 
represented  in  Brown  II  (but  25  including  Swain  in  Miss  Carter’s 
JAF  article  of  1933).  Twenty-three  of  36  Piedmont  counties  are  in 
Brown  (by  at  least  one  classification)  with  no  supplementation  from 
other  collections,  or  about  two  thirds.  Fourteen  of  37  coastal  coun- 
ties are  covered  in  Brown,  or  a little  over  one  third.  Four  additional 
counties  are  covered  by  Chappell,  making  18,  or  nearly  half.  The 
uncollected  counties  within  each  region  are  those  on  the  map  show- 
ing the  lack  of  any  representation  in  classifications  1-4.  6 

Among  major  collections,  only  Brown  prints  material  from  all 
regions  of  the  state.  The  other  major  collections  except  Scarbo- 
rough are  either  100  % mountain  or  100  % coastal:  Sharp,  Henry, 
Niles,  in  the  former  group;  Chappell  in  the  latter.  Concerning  ballads 
only,  this  statement  also  applies  to  “minor”  printed  collections,  all 
being  100  % mountain  except  Chase,  Carmer  (?),  Greenway,  Burt, 
and  Warner. 

Despite  the  obviousness  of  the  broad  lacunae,  continued  collect- 
ing seems  feasible  only  where  purposeful  direction  is  manifested. 
Continuity  of  collecting  and  classifying  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  latter  is  the  greatest  single  need  in  ballad  scholarship  today 
and,  as  the  sine  qua  non  condition  to  analytical  study,  the  one  most 
in  arrears.  The  contemporary  collector-scholar  can  aid  in  the 
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determination  of  current  trends  and  distributions  in  the  following  two 
ways.  (My  suggestions  here  have  been  thought  out  primarily  after 
studying  the  work  of  two  scholars  in  particular,  Professors  Laws 
and  Wilgus.)  7 To  make  possible  concurrent  classifying,  collectors’ 
lists  are  needed  for  inclusion  in  the  geographic  index.  The  preferable 
way  in  which  they  should  be  drawn  up  for  this  purpose  is  explained 
in  note  7.  Next,  the  concept  of  purposeful  collecting  may  possibly 
be  clarified  and  achieved  through  my  own  interpretation  (adapted 
to  North  Carolina  patterns)  of  Wilgus’s  implied  definition  of  (1) 
“depth”  and  (2)  “breadth.” 

To  be  sure,  any  and  all  ballad  variants  which  have  been  or 
will  be  collected  are  valid  material  for  the  index.  In  this  sense, 
variants  common  or  uncommon  under  any  ballad  title  are  equally 
valuable.  In  another  sense,  however,  variants  which  add  a new 
dimension  to  geographical  distribution  by  classification  can  be  rela- 
tively more  valuable.  This  is  in  fact  the  point  to  geographic  indexing 
by  ballad  classification  or  type  as  we  go.  An  important  part  of 
ballad  analysis  is  the  study  of  structural  differences  among  variants 
of  each  type  as  revealed  by  the  geographical  separateness  which  is 
a result  of  their  being  orally  transmitted.  Thus,  a desired  increase 
in  “depth”  calls  for  the  increase  of  available  titles  (to  be  indicated 
as  published  or  unpublished,  for  purposes  of  study)  in  addition  to 
already  available  titles  per  county,  region,  or  state-wide.  By  compar- 
ison, “breadth”  implies  more  variant-collecting  under  already  exist- 
ing titles  in  the  same  areas.  Ultimately,  both  “depth”  and  “breadth” 
should  advance  together,  except  in  cases  where  the  single  variant 
of  a title  seems  to  be  unique.  But  these  cases  are  few  in  contrast  to 
those  comprising  the  two  broad  currents  or  patterns  of  distribution. 

Thus,  (1)  estimation  of  what  “new”  titles  can  be  found,  and  (2) 
the  location  of  more  variants  under  known  titles  to  fill  out  a poten- 
tially greater  geographical  distribution,  both  depend  essentially  on 
the  same  factor.  This  factor  is  the  pre-established  location  by  county 
or  geographical  region  within  the  state  of  the  known  titles.  (Finding 
titles  which  are  “new”  for  the  state,  as  compared  with  those  newly 
located  within  another  region  or  county  within  the  same  region,  in 
addition  to  chance  can  depend  on  their  pre-established  location 
in  the  border  areas  of  neighboring  states  or  regions.)  In  the  analysis 
that  follows,  I will  demonstrate  the  limits  that  obtain  state-wide  in 
both  depth  and  breadth  with  regard  to  the  collecting  which  is  so 
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far  represented  by  the  1526  (?)  variants  reported  in  print.  But  at 
the  present  writing,  this  analysis  can  only  be  made  in  the  broadest 
terms.  Evidence  in  support  of  the  need  for  both  “depth”  and 
“breadth”  in  collecting  must  be  presented  within  the  confines  of  the 
broad  statistical  configurations  which  appear  on  the  map.  These 
will  in  turn  be  analytically  related  to  discussions  under  the  topics 
which  follow. 


A.  GEOGRAPHICAL  PATTERNS  OF  COLLECTING 

1.  The  Extent  of  Uncollected  Territory  (showing  indirectly  how  the 

collections  tend  to  disguise  thin  collecting). 

The  percentage  of  uncollected  counties  and  the  ones  omitted 
within  each  region  were  indicated  under  the  statistical  table  above. 
In  general,  most  collecting  has  been  done  across  the  northern  half 
of  the  state.  In  addition,  going  from  east  to  west,  it  may  be  noted 
that  except  for  an  occasional  informant  here  and  there,  the  collect- 
ing has  covered  north  to  south  strips  with  gaps  between  them.  Thus, 
the  collecting  pattern  along  the  coast  is  solid  from  Currituck  south 
to  Carteret  (counting  present-day  unpublished  materials).  In  the 
Piedmont,  the  main  cluster  runs  from  Caswell  on  the  north  south- 
west to  Stanly  on  the  west  and  directly  south  to  Harnett  on  the 
east. 

The  southwestern  portion  of  the  mountains  appears  the  most 
sparsely  collected  area  of  all  in  proportion  to  what  we  could  assume 
it  might  hold.  (In  other  words,  this  area,  along  with  areas  of  the 
coastal  region,  including  those  which  are  geographically  and  charac- 
teristically close  to  the  Piedmont,  is  lacking  in  both  the  depth  and 
breadth  that  are  present  in  the  northwestern  mountains,  the  Pied- 
mont generally,  and  the  one  thoroughly  collected  area  along  the 
coast.)  Only  in  Swain,  Clay,  Cherokee,  Haywood,  Jackson,  and 
Macon  counties,  do  the  pooled  resources  of  Brown,  Sharp,  Henry, 
Lunsford  and  Stringfield,  Chase,  and  Niles,  8 combine  to  show  sig- 
nificant results.  In  this  grouping  there  is  an  omission  of  two  coun- 
ties, Graham  and  Transylvania,  which  would  seem  to  support  that 
statement.  But  the  statement  is  correct  with  respect  to  the  quantita- 
tive, and  to  a smaller  extent  qualitative,  evidence  of  these  collections. 
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Misses  Carter  (Swain)  and  Scarborough  (Cherokee,  Jackson,  Macon 
and  Henderson,  plus  Avery  and  Buncombe  in  the  northwest),  and 
in  addition  Misses  Rawn  (Cherokee) 9 and  Bascom  (Macon)  show 
almost  no  new  titles  for  the  region  or  for  the  state  as  a whole  (after 
Brown-Sharp).  Nor  do  Chase  and  Stringfield  or  Henry  in  his  SSSA . 
Lunsford  and  Stringfield  add  one  title.  However,  Lunsford’s  record- 
ed repertoire  of  330  pieces  has  not  yet  been  classified.  10 

No  printed  collections  supplement  Brown’s  ballad  titles  or 
variants  from  the  Piedmont  counties  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  journal,  North  Carolina  Folklore.  11  In  the  coastal  area,  there 
was  no  formal  collecting  by  Brown  and  members  of  the  N.  C.  Folk- 
lore Society  except  in  Dare,  Pamlico,  and  a little  each  in  Bladen, 
Duplin,  and  Wayne.  (B.  L.  Lunsford  can  contribute  more  from  that 
general  area  in  the  form  of  pressed  recordings,  already  classified.) 
Of  the  northeastern  counties,  only  Currituck  was  adequately  collect- 
ed, lacking  just  native  North  Carolina  material. 

The  chief  locales  of  each  region  — Watauga  (first,  with  148 
variants)  for  the  mountains,  Durham  (third,  with  74)  for  the  Pied- 
mont, and  Dare  (second,  with  76)  for  the  coast  — will  be  in  closer 
competition  with  all  collections  accounted  for  than  the  numerical 
summaries  would  seem  to  show.  Collections  from  the  mountains, 
published  or  unpublished,  do  not  significantly  increase  the  depth  or 
breadth  of  their  most  representative  locales.  With  regard  to  printed 
collections,  the  map  should  be  interpreted  as  follows  for  the  moun- 
tains. Only  Sharp  adds  to  the  picture  in  terms  of  supplementing 
Brown  with  a new  classification  by  at  least  one  variant:  in  Haywood 
and  Yancey,  classification  1;  Madison,  1 and  2.  The  other  three 
counties  in  which  Sharp  collected  are  not  supplemented  by  him 
with  either  the  first  two  or  last  two  classifications.  They  were 
McDowell,  Buncombe,  and  Jackson  which,  like  the  first  three,  either 
border  or  make  up  part  of  the  southwestern  mountain  area.  Thus, 
the  collecting  needs  which  Sharp  was  unable  to  fulfill  (as  seen  by 
hindsight)  remain  today  what  they  were  before  Brown’s  work  began. 
Henry  and  Scarborough  and  others  representing  both  the  northwest 
and  southwest  add  but  little  new  after  Sharp-Brown  in  any  clas- 
sification. This  situation  offers  clear  contrast  to  that  of  the  Piedmont 
and  the  coastal  regions,  as  they  are  supplemented  respectively  by 
manuscript  collections  and  by  Chappell  and  manuscript  collections, 
after  Brown. 
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2.  The  Content  Pattern  (Child,  Other  British,  American,  Local) 

Revealed  by  Indexing  Each  Major  Area  of  Collecting. 

Any  collecting  needs  to  be  revealed  by  these  findings  are  con- 
cerned more  with  breadth  than  depth,  both  on  the  state-wide  and 
the  regional  basis.  Depth  is  relevant  only  where  there  is  hope  of 
finding  the  titles  which  are  so  far  unique  to  another  region  of  the 
state.  But  depth  is  not  a part  of  the  discussion  here  since  it  concerns 
ballad  titles  that  have  not  already  been  found  in  the  state.  It  is 
logical  to  begin  with  the  Child  and  “Other  British”  ballads  in  deter- 
mining regional  content  pattern,  not  as  exemplary,  but  in  order  of 
classification  and  also  of  manageability.  12 

More  of  the  unusual  (less  frequently  found)  ballads  were  found 
in  areas  which  the  collectors  must  have  deemed  isolated.  Propor- 
tionately more  collecting  has  been  conducted  in  extreme  coastal  and 
mountain  recesses  evidently  with  this  expectation.  Unusual  Child 
ballads  for  the  state  which  came  from  the  coast  could  have  been 
expected  in  a sense  to  be  what  they  are,  ballads  having  to  do  with 
seafaring  and  piracy.  (Lucy  M.  Cobb,  in  her  1927  thesis  which  was 
earlier  than  Chappell  by  twelve  years,  reported  Child  285  and  287 
from  the  same  informant,  Charles  Tillett,  in  addition  to  Child  84, 
286,  75,  12,  and  26,  in  that  order.) 

The  most  unusual  ballads  in  Brown  come  from  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  state.  Examples  are  “Katherine  Jaffray”  (Avery), 
“Robin  Hood  Rescuing  Three  Squires”  (Watauga),  “Queen  Elea- 
nor’s Confession”  (Avery),  and  “The  Suffolk  Miracle”  (Yadkin). 
Two  borderline  or  near  exceptions  are  “Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of 
Gisborne”  (McDowell),  and  “The  Wee,  Wee  Man”  (Forsyth).  One 
from  the  south  is  “The  Bonny  Earl  of  Murray”  (Henderson).  From 
the  Piedmont  comes  “Babylon”  (Stanly)  of  which  there  is  an  unusual 
manuscript  variant  (“Song-ballet”)  from  the  same  county  in  my 
possession.  14  The  four  rarer  ballads  found  in  Sharp  (and  not 
Brown)  are  from  slightly  farther  to  the  south  than  the  average.  They 
were  part  of  Mrs.  Gentry’s  remarkable  repertoire  which  Evelyn 
Wells  singles  out  in  her  book,  The  Ballad  Tree,  for  its  diversity  as 
well  as  for  high  content  of  Child.  15  These  are  thus  from  Madison, 
one  of  the  cluster  of  six  counties  in  which  Sharp  collected.  “The 
Lass  of  Roch  Royal,”  called  in  the  “Introduction”  to  Brown  unusual 
in  its  completeness,  is  from  Avery. 
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It  is  as  yet  a more  difficult  proposition  to  summarize  the  place 
of  Broadsides  and  Native  American  Ballads  than  of  Child  Ballads 
in  any  state  or  regional  context.  16  However,  one  essential  distinc- 
tion may  be  noted  between  British  and  American.  Relatively  more 
titles  of  the  Child  and  Other  British  classes  together  are  found 
in  the  low  regions  (Piedmont  and  coastal)  and  not  in  the  mountains 
than  of  the  two  native  classes.  More  of  the  Native  American  and 
North  Carolina  ballads  together  are  found  in  the  mountains  as 
compared  with  the  two  eastern  regions  than  of  the  first  two  classes. 
This  means  that  the  remainder  of  the  more  unusual  Child  titles 
(outside  of  those  already  mentioned  for  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state)  tend  to  be  distributed  in  either  or  both  of  the  eastern  two 
thirds  of  the  state.  The  more  unusual  American  titles,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  more  evenly  distributed  among  all  three  regions.  Despite 
this,  however,  the  weight  center  of  the  native  group  tends  to  shift 
westward;  the  non-native  settles  eastward.  Such  is  the  picture 
revealed  by  balancing  the  Chappell  contents  against  those  of  Brown 
from  the  east,  and  by  balancing  those  of  Brown  and  others  from 
the  west  against  the  “eastern”  contents  of  both  Chappell  and  Brown. 
Before  passing  on  to  other  considerations,  we  should  note  the 
curious  fact  that  the  only  ballads  (of  the  British  Broadside  and 
Native  American  corpi)  not  found  in  Brown  but  which  are  found 
in  Sharp  are  also  found  in  Chappell.  They  are  “The  Boatswain  and 
the  Chest”  and  “Wild  Bill  Jones.”  The  latter  is  also  found  in  Luns- 
ford (1929)  and  Henry  (1938). 

In  mountainous  North  Carolina,  Sharp  recorded  less  that  was 
native  to  the  state  than  to  the  country,  obtaining  only  “Poor  Omie” 
(the  earliest  of  our  state  ballads  with  music)  in  four  of  seven  var- 
iants, all  the  rest  being  from  Kentucky.  Native  North  Carolina 
ballads  in  the  exclusively  coastal  collection,  Chappell,  are  represent- 
ed by  “Nell  Cropsey”  and  a few  questionable  ones  not  in  Brown. 
With  these  exceptions,  to  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  “Tom 
Dula,”  most  of  the  ballads  native  to  the  state  have  been  limited  in 
spread  to  the  region  of  their  origin.  The  native  murder  ballads,  for 
which  North  Carolina  has  reputedly  furnished  a national  model  of 
form  17  are  indeed  the  only  general  exception  to  this  tendency. 
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B.  UNCONSCIOUS  BIASSES  OR  METHODS  VISIBLE 
IN  EARLIER  COLLECTING 

Significant  in  this  context  is  the  fact  that  three  fifths  of  the 
counties,  or  60  out  of  100,  are  represented  in  Volume  II  of  Brown, 
The  Ballads.  (There  are  86  counties  present  overall  in  the  collec- 
teana  of  the  seven  volumes.)  18  However,  67  of  the  100  counties 
have  been  covered  with  inclusion  of  the  seven  which  “X”  on  the 
map  denotes  as  missing  in  Brown  but  present  in  other  printed 
collections  (see  note  6).  The  remaining  printed  collections  (not 
discussed  in  the  context  of  adding  titles)  do  not  specifically  sup- 
plement in  terms  of  classification,  or  depth.  Thus  it  may  be  guessed 
that  they  add  only  in  terms  of  variants  within  the  county  by  county 
classifications  already  present  in  Brown,  or  breadth.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  correlate  the  index  of  ballad  and  song  with  a geographic 
index  of  other  kinds  of  folklore  such  as  visualized  by  Professor 
Hand,  10  significant  findings  would  be  revealed  with  respect  to  the 
collecting  interests  of  the  Brown  collectors  and  overlapping  com- 
binations of  musical  and  other  folklore  in  various  counties  or 
regional  areas  of  the  state.  Let  us  now  see  which  way  the  interests 
of  the  Brown  collectors  fall  with  respect  both  to  types  of  ballad 
collected  and  the  social  groups  involved. 

We  may  presume  from  a finding  list  of  Child  ballads  circulated 
by  Brown  about  1914  that  he,  like  others  of  the  era,  was  especially 
interested  in  this  branch  of  balladry.  20  However,  comparison  of 
findings  among  other  types  with  those  in  other  collections  contain- 
ing North  Carolina  material  already  shows  the  Native  classifications 
to  have  relatively  greater  representation  in  Brown  than  in  the  other 
collections  as  a whole. 

Many  of  the  Brown  collectors  and  informants  were  teachers 
(most  collectors)  and  students  on  the  college  level  at  Trinity  and 
Appalachian  State  Teachers’  College  in  Boone  (for  example, 
W.  Amos  Abrams  and  Cratis  Williams)  or  on  the  elementary  and 
high  school  level. 21  Hence,  many  variants  come  through  these 
channels  from  devenu  learned  or  semi-learned  sources.  Exceptions 
to  this  general  rule,  which  are  numerous,  occur  in  the  case  of  actual 
field  expeditions  by  collectors  to  remote  areas  of  the  mountain  and 
coastal  regions.  In  the  Piedmont,  exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of 
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Brown’s  student  collectors  who  explored  the  not  necessarily  remote 
rural  areas  of  Durham  and  surrounding  counties.  Or,  again  in  the 
Piedmont  and  in  some  counties  of  the  coastal  plains  as  well,  mem- 
bers of  the  Folklore  Society  were  “contributors”  turned  informant 
and/or  collector.  Similar  people  from  the  mountains,  such  as 
B.  L.  Lunsford,  I.  G.  Greer,  Pearl  Webb  and  Edith  Walker  (two 
teachers  and  one  student  at  that  time),  followed  the  “song-ballet” 
practice,  thus  aligning  themselves  as  collectors  somewhere  between 
the  formal  and  informal.  One  teaching  family  of  the  Piedmont,  the 
Yorks  (Iredell  County)  also  did  this. 

Exceptionally  few  ballads  have  been  collected  as  sung  by  Ne- 
groes. But  the  Negro  folk  music  fits  more  squarely  into  the  division 
of  Songs,  to  be  indexed  as  such.  22  Negro  ballads  that  were  originally 
sung  by  Negroes  include  mainly  the  native  broadsides.  Examples  are 
Brown  # 287  (“The  Titanic”)  and  #290  (“The  Hamlet  Wreck”), 
printed  at  Durham.  Numbers  240,  241,  292,  293-294,  are  all  Negro 
compositions  too.  Among  the  whole  group,  only  the  broadsides, 
together  with  “Strange  Things  wuz  Happening”  (240),  and  “Just 
Remember  Pearl  Harbor”  (241),  show  evidence  that  they  were 
either  sung  by  or  came  directly  from  Negro  informants.  Negroes 
reportedly  have  sung  white  ballads  as  follows:  Child  274  (Brown 
II,  p.  183D,  Chatham  Co.),  and  95  (Brown  II,  p.  147H,  Orange  Co. 
■ — also  Niles,  Ballad  Book,  p.  220).  “John  Henry”  (Brown  # 270) 
is  reported  as  sung  by  the  collector  in  all  cases  but  one  (see  also 
IVA,  C,  and  J).  An  example  of  a presumed  Negro  ballad  passed  on 
by  white  informants  is  Brown  # 176,  “The  Derby  Ram.” 

Examples  of  Negro  ballads  sung  by  whites,  though  few,  are 
more  numerous:  Brown  #287,  #290  (also  in  Miss  Cobb’s  thesis), 
and  # 282,  with  # 290  the  only  one  of  the  group  in  a white  variant 
outside  of  Brown.  In  all  the  pages  of  the  JAF  and  other  journals 
searched  for  their  content  in  North  Carolina  material,  only  two 
Negro  ballads,  “John  Henry”  and  “John  Hardy,”  are  present,  and 
these  were  sung  by  mountain  whites.  To  this  group  could  be  added 
“Casey  Jones,”  two  variants  in  Brown  (#216).  “Duncan  and 
Brady”  and  “Dupree”  may  not  be  included  as  they  are  descended 
from  the  original  white  hillbilly  versions.  This  makes  in  all  a total 
of  fifteen  ballad  titles  which  are  either  Negro  ballads  sung  by  both 
white  and  Negro  or  white  ballads  sung  by  both,  in  print. 
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Further  research  in  Ballads  and  Songs  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
whether  ballads  were  simply  not  requested  from  Negro  singers, 
whether  the  paucity  in  Negro  and  white  ballads  results  from  a dis- 
criminatory pattern  of  collecting,  or  both.  Negro  informants  repre- 
sent some  counties  which  are  unrepresented  by  white  ones  in  The 
Songs.  Since  all  of  the  Brown  collectors  were  white  people,  it  seems 
that  some  more  than  others  came  in  contact  with  Negroes  where 
we  would  expect,  in  areas  of  the  Piedmont  and  coastal  regions.  As 
it  happens,  these  few  contacts  were  made  primarily  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  Piedmont  (ballads  and  songs)  and  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  coastal  region  bordering  the  Piedmont  (songs). 23 


C.  CONCLUSION  (and  Possibilities  for  Future  Collectors) 

Owing  to  the  exploratory  work  of  the  past  and  improved  tech- 
nical means  of  the  present,  contemporary  collectors  are  able  to 
conduct  their  work  in  the  field  more  scientifically.  In  addition 
to  sources  such  as  Sharp  or  Chappell  for  the  mountains  or  coast 
alone,  we  now  have  the  Brown  volumes  II  through  V to  consult  for 
the  potential  location  of  ballads  or  songs. 24  This  is  an  aid  to  under- 
standing the  nature  of  geographical  spread  and  profiting  from  the 
knowledge  thereof  which  collectors  across  the  state  in  the  1930’s 
and  1940’s  did  not  have.  The  difference  makes  it  imperative  for  us 
to  learn  from  the  experience  handed  down  by  them.  We  are  in  a 
better  position  either  to  know  or  to  guess  from  what  we  know 
what  titles  can  or  should  be  found,  and  where,  in  both  depth  and 
breadth.  In  North  Carolina,  one  should  assume  that  ballads  of  any 
classification  can  still  be  located  in  the  uncollected  counties.  The 
person  who  familiarizes  himself  with  collections  of  other  states  too 
is  possibly  that  much  more  assured  of  locating  “new”  titles  for  this 
state  as  a whole,  upon  diligent  asking.  But  the  types  to  be  found 
should  not  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  types  already  found  in 
neighboring  counties,  which  may  be  sub-areas  (note  3),  or  in  com- 
parable areas  of  neighboring  states.  Secondly,  certain  titles  if  not 
all  titles  within  the  classes  of  Native  American  and  North  Caro- 
lina ballads  should  be  found  state-wide  with  a greater  relative 
frequency,  approaching  that  of  the  British  ballads. 
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Published  sources  already  contain  the  substance  of  what  present 
incoming  and  unpublished  collections  seem  to  contain.  Collectors 
can  thus  profit  by  informing  themselves  therein  prior  to  beginning 
field  work  in  a geographical  area  as  well  as  through  the  normal 
channel  of  subsequent  scholarly  annotation.  In  the  mountains  espe- 
cially, the  contemporary  collector  is  apt  to  follow  in  the  geograph- 
ical footsteps  of  a predecessor,  with  or  without  knowledge  of  this 
fact.  Yet  chance  collecting  has  prevailed  less  in  the  mountains  than 
in  the  Piedmont  or  coastal  regions  together.  Exception  to  this 
statement  can  of  course  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  southwestern 
mountains  where  the  collecting  has  hardly  begun.  25 

As  for  what  remains  to  be  collected  at  all,  perhaps  it  is  well- 
advised  optimism  to  state  that  collecting  activities  may  not  soon 
catch  up  with  possibilities. 
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NOTES 

1 The  Frank  C.  Brown,  Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  (Durham, 
N.  C.,  1964),  vol.  VII  (ed„  W.  D.  Hand),  p.  xvii. 

2 First,  map  references.  The  7 counties  unrepresented  in  Brown  II,  mark- 
ed X on  the  map,  or  8 including  Alamance  as  explained  in  note  6,  are : 
Swain  (Isabel  G.  Carter,  JAF,  1933,  22-38,  classes  1-3);  Polk  (F.  J.  Child, 
ESPB,  1882-1898,  reprint  New  York,  1956,  vol.  V,  294,  Child  79,  coll.  Emma 
Backus);  Stokes  (E.  C.  Kirkland,  TFSB,  1936,  # 2,  1 and  4,  “The  Soldier’s 
Wedding”  and  “The  Late  Kenney  Wagoner,”  classes  1 and  3);  Alamance  (W. 
McGraw,  NCF,  1959,  # 1,  35-36,  Child  155,  class  1);  Camden,  Chowan, 
Hyde,  Tyrrell  (L.  W.  Chappell,  FSRA,  1939,  passim,  classes  not  fully  deter- 
mined). Miss  Scarborough,  SCSM,  1937,  was  the  first  to  print  a variant,  of 
“The  Boston  Burglar”  (295-96),  from  Chowan. 

Second,  map  findings.  By  “potential”  is  meant  that  these  figures  will  be 
broken  down  later  on  corresponding  maps.  Ballads  have  been  collected  in 
67  counties  (add  “1”  to  Guilford).  The  advantage  of  the  map  to  the  collector 
is  that  it  is  a guide  to  research  prior  to  field  work.  “Other  British”  (2)  is 
my  own  adaptation  of  the  usage  by  Professors  Belden  and  Hudson  in  Brown 
II,  “Older  Ballads  — Mostly,  British,”  their  first  of  three  parts.  Thus,  my 
1-2,  3,  and  4,  equal  respectively  their  I,  II,  and  III. 

3 Major  dividing  lines.  Geographically,  these  should  read  differently. 
The  lines  are  established  here  for  purposes  of  ballad  study  and  future  analysis 
of  border-line  repertoires.  The  regional  variant  totals  are  figured  on  the  sole 
basis  that  the  exact  places  of  collection  are  known. 

Sub-areas.  A final  solution  on  the  map  may  call  for  sub-territorial  lines 
of  demarcation  dependent  on  clusters  of  ballad  groups  like  some  discussed 
in  the  text.  This  consideration  raises  the  question  of  informant  studies,  which 
Roger  Abrahams  of  the  University  of  Texas  has  suggested  as  the  subject  of 
a monograph  series.  The  dominance  of  vertical  versus  horizontal  traditions 
is  also  important  in  this  context.  (See  Mary  O.  Eddy,  Ballads  and  Songs 
from  Ohio,  Hatboro,  Pa.,  1964,  p.  viii,  in  Foreword  by  D.  K.  Wilgus.) 

4 Any  variants  (in  the  works  below)  which  are  duplicated  in  other  books 
or  journals  are  counted  but  once  unless  the  variant  is  a different  rendition 
and  not  just  a reprint.  In  the  former  case,  the  variant  has  usually  been  re- 
collected. A section  of  the  index  allows  cross-reference  of  this  kind,  reflected 
in  categories  IIB  3 and  II  D (cf.  also  note  25).  Out-of-state  variants  are  cross- 
referenced  accordingly  as  are  those  in  Davis’  MTBV  from  Virginia  via  N.  C. 
Popular  anthologies,  or  “other  minor  collections”  (Cat.  IC)  are  not  included 
in  the  present  count,  although  Niles,  designed  primarily  for  popular  con- 
sumption, is.  Negro  variants  are  at  this  point  introduced  from  Brown  plus 
the  one  example  in  Niles,  BB\  see  note  22.  Prof.  Schinhan  adds  about  six 
new  variants  in  Brown  IV  (music),  not  yet  indexed. 

Minor  collections,  with  number  of  variants : Unlisted  titles  may  be 
consulted  in  Wilgus,  Anglo-American  Folksong  Scholarship  Since  1898  (New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1959),  “Selected  Bibliography.” 
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Child,  loc.  cit.  (1  var.);  Cox  (pub.  1925)  (1);  Wetmore  (1926)  (4);  Sand- 
burg (1927)  (-2,  reprinted  from  Reed  Smith);  R.  Smith  (1928)  (5);  Lunsford 
and  Stringfield  (1929)  (10);  Henry  (1934)  (23);  Niles  (1934)  (1);  Richard 
Chase,  Traditional  Ballads,  Songs,  and  Singing  Games  (Mimeog.,  37  pp., 
Chapel  Hill,  1935  (2,  # 1 rep.  in  Chase  1938  and  in  Brown);  Niles  (1935) 
(1,  # 1 rep.  in  1948);  Matteson  and  Henry  (1936)  (19);  Niles  (1937)  (3,  # 1 
rep.  in  1961);  Smith  and  Rufty  (1937)  (2);  Chase,  Old  Songs  and  Singing 
Games  (Chapel  Hill,  1938)  (2,  both  rep.  in  Brown);  R.  W.  Gordon,  Folk- 
Songs  of  America  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1938)  (2);  Niles,  Ballads,  Love-Songs, 
and  Tragic  Legends  (New  York,  1938)  (1);  Carl  Carmer,  ed.,  Songs  of  the 
Rivers  of  America  (New  York,  1942)  (1);  Niles,  The  Anglo-American  Carol 
Book  (New  York,  1945)  (-2,  in  1935  and  1961  one  each);  John  Lomax 
(1947)  (1,  rep.  in  Alan  Lomax’s  The  Folk  Songs  of  North  America,  New 
York,  1948)  (1);  Greenway  (1953)  (6);  Chase,  American  Folk  Tales  and 
Songs  (New  York,  1956)  (1,  # 2 in  1935  and  1938,  both  in  Brown);  Olive 
W.  Burt,  American  Murder  Ballads  and  Their  Stories  (New  York,  1958) 
(1);  A.  K.  Davis,  More  Traditional  Ballads  of  Virginia  (Chapel  Hill,  1960) 
(9);  Niles,  The  John  Jacob  Niles  Ballad  Book  (Boston,  1961)  (17);  Frank 
Warner,  Folk  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  (Macon,  Ga., 
1963)  (4).  The  Sharp  and  other  manuscripts  which  may  appear  printed  in 
Prof.  Bronson’s  The  Traditional  Tunes  of  the  Child  Ballads  (Princeton,  N. 
J.,  1959-  ) are  mot  yet  included. 

5 Journal  of  American  Folklore,  35  variants,  + 3 (?)  rep.  in  Brown, 
and  2 in  Henry,  FSSH;  Southern  Folklore  Quarterly,  12  + 2 (of  Kirkland) 
rep.  in  Brown,  and  7 (?)  elsewhere  in  Henry;  Tennessee  Folklore  Society 
Bulletin,  4;  Mountain  Life  and  Work  (mag.),  7;  North  Carolina  Folklore, 
13.  All  mountain  variants  except  in  SFQ  and  NCF. 

6 Question  marks  in  three  counties  indicate  the  following:  Macon, 
classification  2 represented  by  “Sweet  Jane,”  which  may  be  4;  Cleveland,  2 
represented  by  “Sweet  Sally”  (considered  also  as  Child  295)  could  also  be  1 ; 
Buncombe,  4 represented  by  a variant  via  Cleveland.  In  a case  like  the  last, 
the  variant  is  not  counted  twice  but  is  cross-referenced.  Alamance  is  a 
special  case  under  the  X group.  In  reference  to  the  statement  in  section 
(A)  1.  of  the  article,  Child  155  (D)  in  Brown  II  is  reported  from  Wake. 
But  I let  this  statement  stand  to  show  the  problems  involved  in  establishing 
an  index  of  this  kind  as  to  exact  geographical,  or  original  locations.  Alamance 
itself  has  no  actual  ballad  representation  in  Brown,  because  the  Fletcher 
Collins  manuscript  collection  establishes  the  origin  of  Child  13  (B)  as 
Cabarrus,  and  the  Brown  headnote  to  Brown  222  (B)  establishes  this  point 
of  origin  as  Durham. 

7 G.  Malcolm  Laws,  American  Balladry  from  British  Broadsides  (Phila., 
1957),  p.  xii:  “.  . . the  time  has  come  for  a shift  in  emphasis  from  field 
work  to  library  work.  The  materials  already  collected  are  in  desperate  need 
of  analysis,  interpretation,  and  evaluation,  and  the  study  of  folksong  cannot 
advance  properly  until  this  need  is  fully  realized  and  acted  upon.”  D.  K. 
Wilgus,  op.  cit.,  p.  171,  in  reference  to  Cecil  Sharp’s  EFSSA : “Sharp 
ranged  widely  but  not  deeply.”  He  alludes  through  the  next  three  pages  to  the 
concept  in  question.  Collectors’  lists : By  ballad  or  song  titles,  name  of 
county,  informant,  collector,  and  date,  in  accord  with  the  classificatory  scheme 
utilized  in  Brown  content  organization  of  II  and  III  (IV  and  V also,  as 
followed  by  Prof.  Schinhan,  music  editor);  text  and/or  tune  should  be 
indicated. 
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8 In  his  Ballad  Book,  Niles  purports  to  have  collected  unusual  Child 
ballads  (3  unique  for  N.  C.)  from  Watauga,  Buncombe,  Clay,  Cherokee, 
Macon,  and  one  unidentified  county.  Since  we  are  dealing  here  with  supple- 
mentation of  classifications  as  groups,  and  not  within,  I postpone  considera- 
tion of  Niles’  findings  for  study  in  relation  to  the  Child  ballad  in  N.  C. 
Therein  I cite  the  treatment  of  similar  matters  by  Prof.  Coffin  ( The  British 
Traditional  Ballad  in  North  America,  Phila.,  1963). 

9 Miss  Carter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-24,  “Wilda  Weaver;”  Henry,  FSSH,  “Song- 
ballet,”  Yancey  county  (actually  northwestern)  a title  to  be  determined  as 
belonging  among  ballads  or  songs.  The  point  of  mentioning  the  former  title 
(out  of  our  context)  is  that,  like  two  ballads  mentioned  under  A 2.,  this 
one  is  in  neither  Brown  nor  Sharp  but  is  in  Chappell.  Misses  Rawn  and 
Bascom  (Brown,  and  JAF)  may  supplement  respectively,  Cherokee  and  Clay, 
and  Macon,  classes  1-3.  Henry  supplements  Cherokee  specifically  with 
a class  4 variant,  “John  Lewis”  (Naomi  Wise ) in  SSSA,  p.  73. 

10  Lunsford  and  Stringfield,  “The  Ruint  Cobbler,”  county  uncertain. 
(Niles  and  they  together  supplement  Cherokee  with  class  1,  identical  variants 
of  Child  1,  counted  both  times,  while  Niles  “definitely”  does  Clay  and 
Macon.)  Mr.  Lunsford’s  repertoire  (largest  at  the  Library  of  Congress),  on 
aluminum  records,  exists  in  one  duplicate  set  at  Mars  Hill  College.  There  are 
330  or  331  full  pieces  and  perhaps  other  unrecorded  ones  in  his  collector’s 
notebooks  or  manuscripts. 

11  A.  P.  Hudson,  ed„  NCF,  VII,  1 (July,  1959),  35-36  (See  note  6, 
Alamance);  ibid.,  II,  1 (July,  1954),  4,  “Vandy,  Vandy,”  class  2,  Moore 
county. 

12  British  Broadsides,  the  bulk  of  “Classification  Two”  in  Brown,  were 
not  keyed  to  the  Laws  canon.  Laws,  op.  cit.,  p.  2f.,  might  imply  that 
collecting  of  the  broadside  corpus  awaits  potential  completion.  A number- 
ing system  has  been  devised  to  accommodate  new  entries  of  this  kind  into 
the  numerical  order  encompassed  in  the  geographic  index.  See  also  p.  5 re 
contents  of  Brown  II. 

13  Lucy  M.  Cobb,  Ballads  and  Folk-songs  from  Eastern  North  Carolina 
(Unpub.  M.  A.  thesis,  UNC,  1927). 

14  From  a large  group  of  manuscripts  originally  sent  to  The  Southern 
Planter  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  answer  to  a column  by  Richard  Chase. 

15  Evelyn  Wells,  The  Ballad  Tree  (New  York,  1950),  p.  294  n. : Child  3, 
(add  62),  99,  and  248. 

16  See  n.  12. 

17  See  MacEdward  Leach,  The  Ballad  Book  (New  York,  1955),  p.  793. 
A study  growing  out  of  the  variants  of  murder  ballads  revealed  through 
indexing  is  planned  on  this  subject. 

18  In  Brown,  VII,  p.  xvii,  Hand  notes  that  in  volumes  VI  and  VII  “thirty- 
nine  of  North  Carolina’s  one  hundred  counties  are  entirely  unrepresented.” 
Fcrty  counties  are  represented  in  Brown  II,  39,  without  Alamance.  The 
songs  in  volumes  III  and  V will  account  for  several  more  counties  represent- 
ed overall  by  folk  music. 

10  This  could  be  done  without  indexing  to  the  extent  suggested  in  ftn. 
22  re  Vols.  I and  III.  Hand,  VI,  x,  mentions  “.  . . decoding  the  names  of 
informants,  and  preparing  the  geographical  entries  at  the  beginning  of  the 
notes.”  Similarly,  in  my  work  a record  of  all  geographical  entries  in  the  head- 
notes  or  from  wherever  else  I have  derived  them  helped  to  identify  informants, 
and  vice-versa. 
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20  N.  I.  White,  “General  Introduction”  in  Brown  I,  14:  “At  this  meeting 
[1914]  it  was  reported  that  17  of  the  305  old  ballads  in  the  Child  collection 
had  already  been  found  in  North  Carolina.”  Ibid,  p.  20:  “His  principle  was 
to  collect  everything  of  possible  value  ...”  The  Brown  collectors’  occasional 
lack  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ballad  field  seems  to  account  for 
the  relatively  greater  depth  in  British  ballads  as  against  Native. 

21  See  Brown  I,  p.  14,  on  principal  collectors  except  for  the  Piedmont 
region.  See  also  the  end  of  I and  III  for  contributors. 

22  In  order  to  restrict  discussion  here  to  collectors  not  oriented  toward 
collecting  from  Negroes,  I have  not  included  either  in  the  statistical  table  or 
in  this  section  the  studies  of  Odum  and  Johnson,  N.  I.  White,  Miss  Scar- 
borough, Chappell,  Miles  M.  Fisher,  and  others. 

23  More  collecting  from  Negroes  is  showing  up  in  unpublished  categories 
of  sources  for  ballads  and  songs.  Song  classifications  and  itemization  should 
also  be  mapped.  Laws,  op.  cit.,  p.  xi,  states : “Imperceptibly  we  too  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  predict  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  contents 
of  any  new  regional  collection.” 

24  Song  classifications  and  itemizations  should  also  be  mapped.  Laws, 
op.  cit.,  p.  xi,  states:  “Imperceptibly  we  too  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  can  predict  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  contents  of  any  new  regional 
collection.” 

25  Contemporary  collectors  in  the  northwest,  largely  out-of-state,  follow 
a succession  of  precedents,  as  well  as  south  toward  and  in  Madison.  All 
have  heard  of  the  work  of  others  preceding  them,  and  of  individual  singers 
in  particular.  Most  of  the  informal  “song-ballet”  manuscript  collections  which 
I have  gathered  (as  well  as  those  which  were  included  in  Brown)  come  from 
the  northwest.  Their  presence  here  must  be  evidence  of  their  existence 
in  the  southwest  where  so  far  none  has  been  reported.  Hopefully,  some  will 
yet  be  found  for  study  (including  a separate  study  planned  along  with  other 
monographs  proposed  in  the  notes  above)  and  inclusion  in  the  index. 
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THE  MAGICAL  TRANSFERENCE  OF  DISEASE 


by  Wayland  D.  Hand 

The  magical  transference  of  disease  is  one  of  the  most  engaging 
subjects  in  the  whole  field  of  folk  medicine.  Whether  found  among 
primitive  peoples  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  among  our  Euro- 
pean ancestors,  or  in  twentieth-century  America,  the  practice  of 
ridding  a person  of  a disease  by  transferring  the  malady  to  another 
person,  to  animals,  plants,  and  to  various  kinds  of  objects  rests  on 
sympathetic  magic. 1 By  these  principles  the  disease  is  passed 
on  by  direct  or  indirect  contact  between  the  victim  and  the  person, 
animal,  plant  or  object  to  which  the  disease  is  communicated. 
The  transfer  may  also  take  place  symbolically.  In  honoring  a 
man  who  has  worked  in  American  folk  medicine  as  well  as  in 
the  broader  field  of  folk  belief,  I shall  attempt  in  this  paper  to 
summarize  the  various  ways,  in  the  folk  mind,  that  diseases  are 
passed  on.  Since  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson’s  distinguished  career  has 
been  largely  identified  with  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  I shall 
cite  North  Carolina  material  wherever  possible,  and  follow  up 
with  other  American  material  — this  against  Old-World  beliefs  and 
practices  in  pertinent  areas  of  folk  medicine. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  should  be  pointed  out  at  the 
outset  that  I am  not  interested  in  mere  riddance  or  divestment  of 
disease,  whether  by  burial,  stripping,  casting  off,  floating  away, 
or  other  means.  These  symbolic  rituals  are  widely  known  and 
easily  understood.  To  claim  our  attention  here  the  disease  must 
be  communicated  to  second  parties  or  things,  and  it  must  be  express- 
ly stated,  or  clearly  implied,  that  the  disease  is  received  by  a new 
victim,  or  a new  receiving  agent  that  is  itself  affected  by  the  transfer. 
Neither  does  communication  to  an  intermediate  agent,  a Zwischen- 
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trdger,  suffice  for  this  discussion.  Ideally  for  the  argument  of  this 
study,  it  should  be  shown  that  when  the  disease  is  communicated 
from  the  victim  to  other  persons,  or  to  animals,  it  will  continue 
its  ravages  or  induce  disease  or  death  in  the  new  victim.  By  an 
extension  of  folk  thought,  the  evil  effect  can  be  imagined  as  extending 
also  to  plants,  and  by  further  analogy,  even  to  inanimate  objects. 2 
For  Anglo-Saxon  England,  however,  Grendon  notes  that  diseases 
are  rarely  transferred  to  lifeless  objects. 3 

The  communication  of  disease  to  trees  and  shrubs  by  means  of 
plugging,  wedging,  nailing,  and  similar  means,  is  being  taken  up 
in  a special  paper,  4 and  these  means  will  be  alluded  to  here  only 
as  they  relate  to  matters  in  hand.  In  connection  with  what  has  been 
said  above  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  disease,  however,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  plugging  and  nailing  into  seasoned 
wood,  stone,  or  other  kinds  of  materials,  the  new  medium  may  be 
more  often  thought  of  as  a place  of  storage,  or  as  a place  where 
the  infection  is  brought  to  a state  of  arrest.  Such  cases  would  differ 
in  fundamental  conception,  of  course,  from  cases  where  the  tree 
itself  is  affected  to  a point  where  it  withers  and  dies,  or  gives 
other  evidence  of  “attack.” 

We  shall  begin  our  survey  by  considering  the  direct  transfer 
of  disease  by  magical  or  other  inexplicable  means  from  one  person 
to  another.  5 Here,  as  in  other  kinds  of  transfer  discussed  in  this 
paper,  the  infection  of  the  new  agent  is  thought  to  free  the  victim 
himself.  Direct  infection  of  an  innocent  party  with  a venereal  dis- 
ease, for  example,  is  considered  in  North  Carolina  as  an  “only” 
means  of  ridding  oneself  of  the  malady.  6 In  writing  of  this  notion 
in  the  Ozarks,  Randolph  observes  that  “the  best  way  to  cure  a 'dose’ 
of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  is  by  communicating  it  to  as  many  other 
persons  as  possible,”  noting  with  grim  humor  that  the  theory  is 
responsible  for  untold  misery  in  the  Ozark  country.  7 Italians  in 
New  York  at  the  time  of  World  War  I believed  that  syphilis  could 
be  cured  by  intercourse  with  a girl  sexually  immature,  8 but  the 
entry  in  question  does  not  specify  that  the  girl  herself  was  infected. 
Presumably  she  was. 

The  transmission  of  non-infectious  diseases  by  contagious  magic 
from  one  human  to  another,  direct,  rather  than  by  means  of  a 
Zwischentrager,  i.  e.,  an  intermediate  agent,  is  not  widely  encoun- 
tered. Epilepsy,  however,  was  thought  to  be  contracted  by  mere 
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touch.  9 In  India  the  exfoliated  skin  of  a person  afflicted  with 
smallpox  was  left  at  the  crossroads  for  the  first  person  passing  by 
to  touch  and  thus  acquire  the  disease.  10 

The  absorption  of  the  strength  of  a child  or  of  a young  person  by 
sleeping  with  an  older  person  has  been  noted  for  North  Carolina,  11 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  with  threatened  shortened  life 
(Pennsylvania ; Illinois).  Coupled  with  this  is  the  notion  (Pennsyl- 
vania) that  a sickly  person  sleeping  with  a well  person  will  get  well 
at  the  latter’s  expense.  12  In  Pennsylvania  warts  were  believed  to  be 
“catching,”  and  it  was  thus  prudent  to  avoid  shaking  hands  with  a 
person  who  had  them.  13  A not  so  clear  example  of  person-to-person 
contact  is  seen  in  a Kentucky  belief  that  if  you  kiss  your  wart  and 
then  kiss  someone,  your  wart  will  come  off.  14 

Far  more  common  than  direct  person-to-person  contact  in  the 
transmission  of  disease,  according  to  folk  medical  belief,  is  the 
transference  of  various  kinds  of  diseases  — generally  noninfectious  — 
by  intermediate  agents.  Communication  is  effected  by  making  direct 
contact  with  the  person  to  whom  the  disease  is  passed  on,  or  by 
leaving  the  disease  on  his  premises.  Of  the  latter  means  there  are 
good  accounts  of  the  transmittal  of  ague  to  a neighbor  by  placing 
parings  of  the  victim’s  nails  and  clippings  of  his  hair  in  a bag,  and 
placing  the  contents  under  the  neighbor’s  threshold. 15  Black  cites 
a classic  example  of  transference  by  means  of  physical  residue 
— parings  of  the  nails,  hair  from  the  eyebrows  and  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  — bound  up  in  a clout  with  a halfpenny  and  laid  down 
in  a certain  place  where  whoever  found  the  bundle  would  take  up 
the  convulsions  and  the  diseased  person  be  set  free  (Scotland,  1695). 16 

In  addition  to  being  transferred  by  means  of  bags,  cloth,  and 
the  like, 17  diseases  may  be  passed  on  through  pins,  either  directly, 
or  by  means  of  some  sort  of  parcel  or  packing  in  which  the  pin  is 
secreted.  In  Missouri,  for  example,  one  runs  a pin  through  a wart, 
puts  the  pin  in  the  road,  and  the  finder  gets  the  wart. 18  In  Nebraska, 
the  pin  is  stuck  in  the  wart,  and  then  wrapped  in  a corn  shuck, 
which  is  put  in  the  road  and  transferred  to  the  first  person  who 
steps  on  the  shuck.19  In  another  fine  example  of  contagious  magic 
(Kansas,  before  the  turn  of  the  century),  the  wart  is  picked,  and  the 
blood  collected  in  brown  paper  which  is  thrown  into  the  road  without 
looking  where  it  falls,  and  destined  to  pass  to  the  person  finding  the 
bundle.  The  pin  itself,  by  way  of  variation,  is  not  transferred. 20 
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A further  variation  is  seen  in  an  item  from  New  York  State,  1896, 
wherein  as  many  pins  as  one  has  warts  are  stolen,  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  thrown  into  the  road  for  a passerby  to  pick  up.  No  contact 
between  the  pins  and  the  warts  is  mentioned,  however. 21 

Pebbles  or  rocks  and  stones  of  various  kinds  are  used  as  disposal 
agents,  whether  by  contagious  magic,  by  counting,  or  other  means. 22 
Novelist  Jesse  Stuart  in  his  early  days  as  a folklore  collector  tells 
of  a Kentucky  custom  of  curing  styes  by  placing  as  many  gravels 
on  the  eyelids  as  one  had  styes,  and  then  throwing  them  into  the 
road  for  an  unwary  traveler  to  pick  up  and  contract  the  styes. 23 
In  Georgia,  boils  were  rubbed  with  pieces  of  flint  which  one  chanced 
to  find  sticking  in  the  ground,  and  then  rubbed.  However,  instead  of 
leaving  the  contaminated  stone  for  someone  to  pick  up,  the  flint 
was  placed  back  in  the  same  position  as  found,  the  practitioner 
turning  around,  and  leaving  backwards. 21  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
variety  of  “plugging,”  in  the  sense  that  the  disease  is  put  into  a hole, 
which  is  then  stopped  up. 25  The  transference  of  warts  by  means  of 
pebbles  rubbed  over  warts,  wrapped  or  rolled  in  paper,  and  then 
disposed  of  so  as  readily  to  be  found,  is  seen  in  North  Carolina 
entries  in  the  Brown  Collection. 20  Even  more  widespread  in  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  is  the  practice  of  counting  pebbles  to  corre- 
spond to  the  number  of  warts,  and  then  placing  them  in  a paper 
bag,  purse,  box,  etc.,  for  passersby  to  pick  up.  The  circumstances 
of  the  transaction  (crossroads,  thrown  backward  over  the  right 
shoulder,  tossed  over  the  left  shoulder,  etc.)  exhibit  usual  magical 
practice,  but  transference  is  noted  in  all  cases. 27 

The  communication  of  warts  and  other  diseases  to  people  by 
means  of  paper  as  a disposal  agent  is  known  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 28  This  transfer  is  effected  by  con- 
tagious magic,  also  occasionally  by  counting. 29  In  this  ritual  act, 
warts  are  picked,  or  otherwise  made  to  bleed,  drops  of  blood  are 
caught  on  paper,  folded,  and  disposed  of  by  throwing  the  folded 
paper  behind  the  victim. 30  The  blood  may  also  be  placed  in  an 
envelope,  and  dropped  in  the  road  for  a finder  to  pick  up. 31  Disposal 
may  occur  at  a crossroad  where  the  paper  has  been  left  by  having 
been  thrown  over  the  victim’s  left  shoulder. 32  As  part  of  the  disposal 
ritual,  strict  secrecy  is  often  enjoined. 33  In  all  examples  of  transfer 
by  communication  of  blood  from  the  wart  to  paper,  and  subsequent 
disposal,  clear  reference  is  made  to  the  new  victim,  e.g.,  “the  one 
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who  finds  it  will  take  your  wart”;  “if  anyone  picks  up  the  paper, 
your  wart  will  pass  to  him” ; “whoever  picks  up  your  blood  will 
take  your  wart,”  etc.,  etc. 

Paper  as  a packaging  material,  rather  than  as  an  immediate 
Zwischen trager,  as  in  the  four  examples  above,  is  encountered  in 
different  kinds  of  situations  where  mysterious  disposal  is  resorted  to, 
the  finder  not  knowing  what  he  is  about  to  pick  up.  An  example 
from  Lancashire  will  illustrate:  “for  warts  rub  them  with  a cinder, 
and  this  tied  up  in  paper,  and  dropped  where  four  roads  meet 
(i.e.,  where  the  roads  cross),  will  transfer  the  warts  to  whoever  opens 
the  parcel.”  34  An  even  more  tempting  package  is  reported  from  the 
French-speaking  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  as  many  hairs  and  as 
many  peas  as  the  person  has  warts  are  placed  in  a parcel  with  an 
address  on  it,  and  left  in  the  road  for  an  inquisitive  person  to  pick 
up,  and  thus  contract  the  warts. 35  Counting,  and  not  contagious 
magic,  it  should  be  noted,  is  involved  here.  This  same  kind  of 
procedure  is  seen  in  an  American  example  from  Illinois,  for  instance, 
where  anything  at  hand  is  rubbed  on  warts,  and  then  is  placed  in  a 
paper  sack  and  thrown  away  for  some  person  to  pick  up  and  take 
the  warts. 36  The  most  common  way  of  all  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  riddance  of  warts,  however,  is  the  packaging  of 
such  common  vegetables  as  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and,  among  the 
cereals,  corn.  Barley  is  used  in  Scotland. 37  Vegetables  are  usually 
counted,  to  equal  the  number  of  warts.  They  are  then  packaged 
and  placed  conveniently  for  pickup,  or  thrown  away,  or  they  are 
first  brought  into  contact  with  the  warts  by  touching,  rubbing,  and 
other  means.  The  use  of  corn  and  beans  under  varying  circumstances 
may  be  found  in  the  Brown  Collection;  38  likewise  potatoes. 39  In 
Ontario  peas,  to  the  exact  number,  are  rubbed  on  warts,  tied  in  a 
package,  and  tossed  over  the  left  shoulder  while  walking  along 
the  street,  there  to  await  a hapless  finder. 40  Other  examples  of 
paper  as  a packaging  material  rather  than  as  an  intermediate  agent 
of  contagious  magic  will  be  noted  in  this  paper  as  they  occur.  Bits  of 
straw,  made  into  a bundle  of  its  own,  are  likewise  disposed  of  in  the 
street  or  in  a path. 41 

More  common  than  communication  of  the  disease  to  paper  by 
immediate  contact — -drops  of  blood,  touching,  rubbing,  and  the 
like  — is  the  use  of  cloths  or  textile  goods  of  various  kinds.  A dishrag, 
preferably  a stolen  one,  is  one  of  the  best  known  agents  for  the 
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disposal  of  warts.  It  is  either  impregnated  with  blood  from  the  warts, 
or  rubbed  on  them,  then  disposed  of  in  some  place  where  the  rag 
is  likely  to  be  picked  up  by  someone. 42  In  Texas  corns  are  disposed 
of  in  essentially  the  same  way,  i.e.,  blood  from  the  corn,  induced 
by  the  prick  of  a needle,  is  dropped  onto  a cotton  cloth,  the  cloth 
thrown  away,  and  then  picked  up  by  an  unwary  victim. 43  Handker- 
chiefs are  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  dishrags  and  other  kinds 
of  cloth  for  the  riddance  of  warts.  44  A curious  Spanish  example 
from  New  Mexico  involves,  not  the  knotting  of  string,  cord,  ribbon, 
etc.,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph,  but  the  knotting  of  a 
rag,  and  disposal  in  the  usual  way. 45  Before  leaving  rags  as  agents 
of  transfer,  however,  one  should  note  a variation  of  “plugging”  from 
the  Ozark  country.  Randolph  describes  a practice  in  which  a stolen 
dishrag  is  rubbed  over  a wart,  and  then  hidden  secretly  under  a 
flat  rock,  care  being  taken  to  replace  the  rock  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  found. 46  Finally  a curious  German  custom  should  be 
noted  here  that  involves  the  use  of  rags  for  ridding  oneself  of  pesky 
skin  eruptions  {die  blinden  Dinger).  Matter  from  these  sores  is  rubbed 
onto  a clean  rag,  which  is  then  wrapped  to  the  axle  of  a wagon, 
thus  communicating  the  sores  to  the  first  person  riding  in  the 
vehicle. 47 

Another  means  of  communicating  disease  to  second  parties, 
perhaps  best  known  in  connection  with  charming  away  warts,  is 
the  transfer  of  the  disease  to  twine,  string,  yarn,  ribbon,  and  other 
materials  of  animal  and  plant  fibre,  by  means  of  knots.  A typical 
example,  current  in  Texas,  will  suffice:  “To  cure  warts,  make  as 
many  knots  in  a thread  as  you  have  warts ; then  throw  the  string 
away.  Whoever  picks  up  the  thread  will  get  the  warts  instead  of 
you.” 48  The  element  of  counting,  it  should  be  noted,  is  especially 
resorted  to  where  warts  and  other  excrescences  that  are  separate 
and  countable  are  involved. 49  Counting  may  extend  by  analogy  to 
other  maladies  not  so  readily  countable.  In  Maryland,  for  example, 
chills  are  counted,  transmitted  to  a string  by  means  of  knots,  thrown 
away,  “and  whoever  finds  the  string  has  the  chills  transferred  to 
him  or  her,  and  you  are  rid  of  them.”  50  Toothache  is  charmed  away 
in  Newfoundland  by  tying  knots  in  a fishing  line,  but  transfer  to 
fish,  or  to  persons  or  objects  is  not  mentioned. 51 

The  buying  and  selling  of  warts,  of  course,  involves  direct  transfer 
by  sale  and  purchase, 52  but  the  transaction  is  often  more  subtly 
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carried  out.  At  Delphos,  Kansas,  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  for 
example,  a young  man  would  gallantly  procure  his  sweetheart’s 
warts  by  purchase. 53  That  the  transfer  is  a symbolic  affair  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  pins,  ancient  folk  symbols  of  value  and  worth,  are 
used  as  well  as  money. 54  In  the  Kentucky  mountains,  warts  will 
go  away  if  you  give  a girl  who  is  not  related  to  you  a pin  or 
something  like  a pin. 56  In  this  item,  and  frequently  in  this  kind 
of  disposal,  the  victim  himself  pays  the  price  of  the  sale,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  transfer  to  the  “buyer.”  An  unusual  kind 
of  purchase  by  pins  is  reported  from  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
where  a witch  buys  the  excrescence  with  pins. 56 

Sale  of  warts  for  coin  is  common,  but  specific  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  buyer  gets  the  warts  is  not.  Representative  references 
from  Massachusetts, 57  Illinois, 58  and  the  Ozark  country 59  illustrate 
the  transfer  of  warts  by  sale.  More  common,  of  course,  is  the 
transfer  by  means  of  contagious  magic  as  part  of  the  “sale.”  In  such 
cases  the  penny  or  other  coin  is  either  anointed  with  the  blood  from 
the  wart  prior  to  sale,  or  the  coin  is  rubbed  on  the  wart  or  otherwise 
brought  into  contact  with  it.  The  coin  is  disposed  of  in  the  street, 
at  the  crossroads,  or  in  some  other  place  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
found  and  picked  up. 60  An  item  from  Indiana  exhibits  an  unusual 
twist. 61  The  sale  of  warts  to  a tree  will  be  taken  up  under  trans- 
ference of  disease  to  trees.  A multiple  involvement  of  pebbles  counted 
out  to  represent  the  number  of  warts  and  placed  in  a bag,  along 
with  a penny,  is  seen  in  a Maryland  wart  cure.  The  bag  and  contents 
are  placed  on  the  roadside,  and  the  finder  gets  the  warts. 62  Before 
passing  to  other  ways  of  transferring  disease,  I must  cite  one  final 
item  dealing  with  contagious  magic.  It  is  a way  of  curing  a person 
of  fever,  as  practiced  in  Portugal.  A person  with  fever  mixes  nail 
parings  with  a little  tobacco  into  a cigarette,  which  he  drops  at  a 
crossroads  without  looking  up.  The  person  picking  up  the  cigarette 
acquires  the  fever  with  it. 63 

We  have  already  seen  warts  counted  for  purposes  of  transfer 
to  pebbles  and  to  knots  in  string,  twine,  and  other  such  filaments. 
Now  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  magic  of  counting  as  it  affects 
transfer  of  disease  from  one  person  to  another.  All  examples 
deal  with  warts,  and  are  to  the  effect  that  a person  counting  another 
one’s  warts  will  get  them  himself.  Bergen  says  this  belief  is  general 
in  the  United  States. 64  An  item  of  German-Canadian  folk  belief 
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from  Ontario  specifies  quite  logically  that  “if  you  have  more  than 
one  wart  on  your  hand,  get  some  person  to  count  them  and  he 
will  get  them.” 65  Another  folk  medical  practice  from  Ontario 
involves  counting,  but  the  number  of  warts  is  written  on  a piece  of 
paper,  which  is  then  placed  in  a stolen  dish-cloth,  and  thrown  into 
the  road  without  anyone’s  seeing  the  act.  Whoever  picks  up  the 
parcel  gets  the  warts. 66  In  the  early  1890’s  in  Georgia  riddance  of 
freckles  was  effected  by  counting  them,  putting  an  equal  number 
of  pebbles  into  a paper,  and  then  leaving  the  package  where  someone 
could  step  on  it,  and  thus  get  the  freckles. 67 

Akin  to  the  transfer  of  warts  and  other  diseases  by  the  magic  of 
counting  is  the  wishing  of  maladies  on  other  people.  Warts  are 
wished  onto  the  body  of  someone  else, 68  wished  off  on  the 
living  without  their  consent, 69  or  wished  on  a friend. 70  A stye  is 
ceremonially  wished  onto  the  first  person  who  passes  by. 71  In 
Michigan  praying  for  the  pain  to  pass  from  one  person  to  another 
— rheumatism  from  son  to  father  in  this  case  — is  reported  from 
French-American  tradition. 72  In  related  kinds  of  subtle  transfer,  a 
disease  is  thought  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  to  pass  into 
the  hearer  by  his  merely  listening  to  a description  of  the  malady. 
This  may  be  counteracted  if  he  spits  covertly. 73  Merely  looking 
into  an  open  kettle  containing  tasty  food,  which  has  been  placed  at 
the  crossroads,  is  said  to  be  enough  to  rid  the  sufferer  of  jaundice 
as  the  disease  passes  to  the  inquisitive  “pot-looker.”  74 

The  transference  of  styes  by  verbal  magic  is  well  known.  The 
attendant  circumstances  vary  considerably,  whether  the  transference 
is  carried  out  at  midnight,  at  the  crossroads,  the  street  corner,  or 
whatever ; a stable  feature,  however,  is  always  the  command  of  the 
stye  to  leave  and  to  go  to  some  passerby,  “the  next  one  that  passes 
by,”  75  “. . . the  next  feller  passin’  by ! ” 76  or  “. . . the  fust-un  that 
comes  by.”  77 

Until  now  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  magical  transfer 
of  disease  from  one  person  to  another,  either  directly,  or  in  various 
indirect  ways.  Now  we  shall  consider  the  role  of  the  dead  in  relieving 
the  living  of  disease. 78  Principally  involved  in  such  transferals  are 
boils,  goiter,  epilepsy,  toothache,  and  warts,  with  the  difference, 
however,  that  the  corpse  becomes  a Zwischentrager  in  the  burial 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  a direct  victim.  The  following  cure  for 
warts  from  Indiana  comes  as  close  to  communicating  a disease  to 
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the  dead  as  anything  I know:  “If  you  know  someone  who  died 
that  had  warts,  touch  the  hands  of  the  corpse  with  your  hands  and 
your  warts  will  go  with  the  dead,”  79  but  one  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  bearer  already  had  the  malady!  In  other  cases 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  contagious  magic  is  usually  involved. 
The  means  employed  in  the  transfer  are  already  familiar  to  us,  as 
the  following  typical  examples  will  show,  but  the  effect  and  emphasis 
is  never  so  much  on  the  dead  as  it  is,  symbolically,  on  the  burial 
and  decay  of  the  warts.  Examples  chosen  deal  only  with  touching 
the  dead,  not  with  things  merely  placed  in  the  coffin.  “If  you  have 
a goitre  on  your  neck,  rub  a dead  person’s  hand  over  it  three  times. 
As  the  body  decays,  the  goitre  will  disappear.”  80  “For  boils,  go 
to  the  house  where  there  is  a corpse  which  is  to  be  buried  the  next 
day,  and  ask  him  to  take  the  evil  with  him.”  81  “To  cure  epilepsy, 
remove  the  sufferer’s  shirt  wrongside  out,  and  place  it  in  the  coffin 
under  the  head  of  a corpse.”  82  The  wishing  off  of  warts  onto  the 
dead  in  Indiana  has  not  been  described  in  detail, 83  but  perhaps 
“wishing”  is  used  figuratively  by  the  author.  Likewise,  little  is  known 
about  the  exact  method  by  which  the  devil  takes  one’s  warts. 
According  to  a Kentucky  account,  one  must  wait  until  someone  dies, 
then  just  at  midnight  go  to  the  grave,  and  call  to  the  devil.  He  will 
take  away  the  warts. 84  Even  more  involved  is  a Tennessee  folk 
medical  practice  described  as  follows:  “To  remove  a wart,  take  a 
black  cat  to  the  cemetery  at  midnight ; when  the  devil  comes  to 
get  his  people,  command  the  cat  to  follow  the  devil,  and  command 
the  warts  to  follow  the  cat.”  85  This  in  reality  constitutes  a transfer 
of  disease  to  an  animal,  and  leads  up  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
munication of  disease  to  animals. 

The  close  relationship  between  man  and  the  animals  he  has 
domesticated  has  presumably  existed  from  earliest  times.  The  care 
given  to  animals  and  the  affection  dowered  on  them  — not  only 
on  pets,  but  also  on  beasts  of  burden,  and  producers  of  meat  and 
fibre  — is  to  be  explained  in  the  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  husbandman  and  his  animals.  Man’s  abuse  of  animals  may 
likewise  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  this  same  intimacy,  a fact 
which  explains  why  society  has  no  words  harsh  enough  to  describe 
the  horsebeater  and  the  tormenter  of  dogs  and  cats.  That  man  has 
always  taken  his  spite  and  frustration  out  on  the  dumb  creation, 
however,  must  be  assumed.  Whether  these  practical  considerations 
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shed  light  on  the  underlying  notions  of  the  scapegoat  is  hard  to 
say, 86  but  these  ideas  at  least  afford  some  insight  into  the  thinking 
which  underlies  the  symbolic  passing  of  disease  from  humans  to 
animals.  This  whole  question  had  its  emotional  and  sympathetic 
aspects,  we  can  safely  believe,  long  before  experimental  animals 
were  used  in  medical  research.  Even  so,  the  real  answer  is  perhaps 
best  to  be  found  in  notions  of  sympathetic  magic, 87  for  we  shall 
see  here  the  same  folk  logic  and  symbolism  that  we  have  come 
to  see  throughout  this  paper,  and  will  continue  to  see  also  in  the 
transfer  of  disease  to  trees. 

The  transfer  of  disease  to  animals  is  ancient 88  and  worldwide. 89 
With  material  far  too  copious  to  cite  in  detail,  I shall  limit  myself 
to  discussing  the  direct  transfer  of  disease  to  animals  by  contagious 
magic,  direct  and  indirect,  by  symbolic  magic,  and  by  wishing  and 
similar  thought  processes.  The  magical  acquisition  of  disease  from 
animals  will  be  taken  up  in  a separate  paper. 

We  can  begin  this  phase  of  the  discussion  by  pointing  out  that 
there  is  a direct  counterpart  to  the  riddance  of  venereal  disease 
through  sexual  intercourse  with  other  human  beings,  especially 
virgins  or  immature  children  of  both  sexes,  namely,  the  com- 
munication of  such  diseases  to  animals. 90  In  Mohammedan  countries 
mares  are  favorite  partners  for  men  seeking  to  rid  themselves  of 
social  diseases. 91 

The  keeping  of  animals  in  the  room  where  the  sick  are  to 
absorb  disease,  or  perhaps  even  to  prevent  it  in  the  first  place,  is 
encountered  in  many  places.  Among  Slavic  and  Germanic  peoples, 
for  example,  guinea  pigs  were  kept  as  pets  in  the  house  for  this 
purpose. 92  Oldenburg  peasants  kept  goldfinches  or  turtle  doves  in 
the  house  to  draw  consumptive  diseases  to  themselves. 93  More 
difficult  to  envision,  what  with  problems  of  sanitation  and  all,  was 
the  keeping  of  goats  in  the  nursery  to  attract  the  diseases  of  sick 
children. 04  Black  reports  the  practice  in  Nebraska  of  keeping  cats 
around  for  asthma.  When  nine  cats  have  caught  the  asthma  from 
you,  the  account  says,  you  will  be  cured. 95  Riddance  by  remote 
control  — though  by  some  sort  of  absorption,  if  one  tries  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  symbolism  — is  seen  in  a German  belief  that  gout  is 
communicated  to  the  first  bird  that  flies  over  a crossroads. 96  Sleeping 
with  domestic  animals  — dogs,  cats,  and  guinea  pigs  — appears  to 
be  widely  known  and  practiced.  Dogs  as  sleeping  partners  are 
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treated  in  the  Brown  Collection, 97  with  representative  entries  from 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also  from  Europe.  It  is 
invariably  stated  that  the  dog  gets  the  rheumatism ; sometimes  details 
are  added.  In  an  Illinois  item, 98  for  instance,  the  dog  is  said  to 
absorb  the  disease  and  become  crippled.  The  death  of  a pelon  dog 
after  absorbing  rheumatism  is  reported  from  Texas. 99  The  use  of 
cats  for  the  same  purpose  is  taken  up  in  the  Brown  Collection,  but 
does  not  seem  so  well  known.  100  Apropos  of  the  supposed  absorption 
of  rheumatic  and  arthritic  pains  by  cat  fur,  the  writer  was  astonished 
to  find  in  the  best  drug  stores  in  Paris  in  1961  tanned  cat  pelts  for 
sale.  The  use  of  the  guinea  pig  for  rheumatism  — being  constantly 
near  one,  fondling  it,  or  sleeping  with  it  — is  found  primarily  in 
the  German  tradition  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 101  but  it  is 
known  among  the  Slavs,  Magyars,  and  Jews. 102  In  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  puppies  are  secured  for  children  to  play  with 
and  sleep  with.  Through  this  contact  the  dog  is  supposed  to  take 
on  the  fits,  and  the  child  will  grow  better.  A complete  cure  will 
follow  only  when  the  dog  dies. 103  Bergen  gives  insight  into  the 
degree  with  which  even  reasonably  intelligent  people  viewed  this  kind 
of  magical  transfer:  “A  few  years  ago,  a young  man  in  Holyoke, 
Mass,  (a  common-sense  person),”  she  writes,  “had  a child  ill  with 
dumb  ague.  By  advice  he  got  a pup  and  put  it  in  the  child’s  cradle. 
The  dog  broke  out  in  sores,  and  the  child  got  well.”  104 

Mere  contact  with  an  animal  is  often  sufficient  for  the  disease 
to  pass  from  the  victim  to  the  animal.  In  Ontario,  for  example, 
the  mere  touching  of  a live  frog  to  a goiter  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
malady  pass  into  the  frog;  however,  final  curing  depends  upon 
burying  the  hapless  critter  head  downwards  in  the  ground  until  he 
decays.  When  this  happens  the  goiter  will  disappear. 105  Tying  or 
binding  a live  frog  to  the  affected  part  will  cure  a felon, 106 
will  cause  chills  to  go  out  of  the  patient  into  a frog, 107  will  cure 
asthma, 108  and,  in  a North  Carolina  example,  spells  resembling  the 
hard  ague. 109  In  the  Blue  Grass  country  a live  toad  is  bound  to 
the  back  to  cure  rheumatism,  the  pain  passing  from  the  back  of  the 
sufferer  into  the  toad. 110  Dorson  notes  an  early  American  exam- 
ple (ca.  1709)  of  distemper’s  being  extracted  from  a man  by  placing 
a rattlesnake  around  the  man’s  waist.  The  snake  died  as  the  cure 
was  effected. 111  Convulsions  are  treated  in  West  Virginia  by  plucking 
the  feathers  from  the  breast  of  a live  pigeon,  holding  the  pigeon’s 
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breast  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  until  the  person  comes  to.  The 
convulsions  are  drawn  from  the  person,  and  the  bird  is  affected  with 
the  malady. 112  In  a similar  Yorkshire  practice,  a live  duck  is  used 
for  colic,  the  duck  dying  as  it  takes  away  the  pain  from  the  suf- 
ferer, 113  Grendon  notes  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  mere  sitting 
on  the  back  of  an  ass,  face  to  the  tail,  was  sufficient  to  transmit 
the  disease  to  the  beast. 114 

The  transmission  of  a disease  to  an  animal  by  exhalation  of 
breath,  or  by  oral  contact,  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  intimate 
means  by  which  diseases  are  passed  on  to  animals,  carrying  almost 
“breath  of  life”  implications.  A Texas  folk  medical  practice  will 
illustrate  this  kind  of  a cure:  “Go  down  to  the  river  and  catch  a 
frog.  Pry  open  the  frog’s  mouth  and  blow  your  breath  into  it.  This 
must  be  done  before  daylight  in  the  morning.  The  frog  will  die 
before  sundown,  but  the  asthma  will  go  into  the  frog  and  will  never 
bother  the  sufferer  again.”  115  Thrush  was  cured  in  Cheshire  by 
holding  a young  frog  in  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer  a few  moments, 
as  the  frog  took  the  malady  to  itself. 116  A similar  procedure  was 
used  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles  for  whooping  cough,  with  toads 
as  well  as  frogs  figuring  in  the  cure. 117  In  Ireland  a trout  was  put 
into  the  child’s  mouth,  then  put  back  in  the  stream,  carrying  with 
it  the  whooping  cough. 118  A live  fish  was  pressed  into  service  for 
coughs  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  country,  either  by  the  patient’s 
smelling  the  breath,  letting  the  fish  breath  over  the  patient  (reversal), 
or,  contrariwise,  letting  the  patient  inhale  the  fish’s  breath. 119  As  a 
logical  extension  of  breathing,  one  also  encounters  spitting  into  the 
mouth  of  a frog  to  cure  disease. 120  In  antiquity  toothache  was 
transferred  to  a frog  by  spitting  on  it,  a procedure  which  lacked  the 
intimacy  of  direct  mouth-to-mouth  contact. 121  Unique  as  it  is 
nondescript,  a treatment  for  tuberculosis  among  the  Spanish  people 
of  New  Mexico  prescribes  the  swallowing  of  a live  louse,  which 
is  supposed  to  eat  the  germ. 122 

Rubbing  an  animal  on  an  afflicted  part  of  the  body  constitutes 
perhaps  the  most  thorough  and  conscious  kind  of  contact  and  con- 
tamination which  occur  in  the  whole  gamut  of  contagious  magic. 
Frogs,  toads,  and  snails  are  among  the  creatures  most  widely  used 
in  this  kind  of  magical  transfer  of  disease  from  humans  to  animals. 
An  example  from  Illinois  will  illustrate  the  typical  treatment:  “Rub 
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the  belly  of  a live  frog  on  your  goitre  three  times  and  throw  the 
frog  over  your  left  shoulder.  Your  goitre  will  disappear  and  the  frog 
will  die.”  123  Live  snails  are  used  in  similar  fashion  for  the  cure 
of  warts.  After  being  rubbed  on  the  wart  the  snail  is  either  freed  to 
crawl  away  with  the  excrescence, 124  or  it  is  impaled  on  a thorn 
to  die. 125  Among  the  Spanish-speaking  population  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  epilepsy  in  children  is  treated  by  rubbing  the  naked  body 
from  head  to  foot  with  a newly  born  pig.  The  baby  will  break  out 
into  a copious  perspiration  and  the  pig  will  die. 126  The  same  kind 
of  cure  is  undertaken  for  the  transfer  of  mumps  in  Ireland,  where 
a child,  wrapped  in  a blanket,  is  taken  to  a pigsty  and  its  head 
rubbed  against  the  back  of  a pig.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mumps 
thereby  pass  from  the  child  to  the  pig. 127 

The  application  of  the  warm  viscera  of  chickens  that  have  been 
killed,  or  of  other  animals,  is  credited  with  the  drawing  poison  and 
other  maladies  from  the  sufferer.  The  animal  is  already  dead  — - an 
apparent  sacrifice — -but  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  viscera  is  still 
able  to  draw  out  the  impurities  from  the  afflicted  parts.  Snakebite 
is  frequently  treated  this  way. 128  An  illustration  of  the  contagious 
principles  is  seen  in  a cure  for  rheumatism  reported  from  Illinois: 
“Take  a chicken  and  cut  it  in  two  and  leave  all  the  entrails  in,  and 
put  your  right  foot  in  the  chicken,  and  it  will  take  all  the  rheumatism 
you  have  in  your  body.  The  poison  will  go  into  the  chicken.”  129 
A child  with  fits  is  treated  much  the  same  way  in  Oklahoma,  the  best 
results  being  achieved  by  putting  the  child’s  bare  feet  into  the 
entrails  before  the  chicken  is  dead. 130  Diphtheria  is  treated  in  Lou- 
isiana by  the  application  of  the  warm  entrails  of  the  cat  to  the 
child’s  throat. 131  The  use  of  larger  animals  is  not  widespread,  but 
in  Pennsylvania  it  is  believed  among  the  people  of  German  extraction 
that  the  sufferer  of  croup  should  stand  in  the  warm  spleen  of  a 
freshly  slaughtered  steer,  and  remain  standing  in  it  until  the  spleen 
grows  cold. 132  Contact  between  the  living  creature  and  the  patient 
by  means  of  a bag  or  other  container  represents  perhaps  more  of  a 
convenience  than  any  conscious  effort  to  diminish  the  force  or  the 
immediacy  of  the  contact.  In  such  practices,  the  eel,  frog,  caterpillar, 
wood  louse,  or  whatever,  is  applied  to  the  afflicted  part  by  means 
of  a bag  or  other  container.  Whooping  cough,  for  example,  is 
prevented  or  combatted  by  placing  a hairy  caterpillar  in  a little  bag 
affixed  to  the  child’s  breast  and  left  there  for  nine  days  to  die. 133 
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A thimble  hung  around  the  neck  is  also  used  for  the  purpose, 134 
or  a caterpillar  in  a thimble  inside  a bag. 135  In  all  cases  the  whooping 
cough  leaves  when  the  caterpillar  is  dead  and  dries  up.  Live  fishing 
baits  tied  up  in  a bag  are  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  sufferer, 
and  the  whooping  cough  leaves  when  the  baits  die. 136  A spider  or 
a wood  louse  is  sewed  up  in  a bag,  placed  in  a thimble  or  nut,  and 
worn  around  the  neck.  As  the  insect  dies  the  cough  passes  away. 137 
In  Kentucky  a toad  frog  is  bound  around  the  neck  in  a velvet  cloth 
and  left  on  the  goiter  until  it  dies,  at  which  time  the  goiter  leaves. 138 
Ague  is  cured  in  a similar  fashion,  a live  snail  being  placed  in  a 
bag  and  worn  about  the  neck  for  nine  days.  The  snail  is  then  thrown 
in  the  fire. 139 

The  symbolic  transfer  of  disease  without  direct  contact  between 
the  carrier  and  its  host  follows  the  same  general  pattern  as  we  have 
just  seen,  namely,  the  incarceration  of  the  creature  in  a piece  of 
muslin,  a nutshell,  a thimble,  a box,  a bottle,  etc.  The  only  difference 
is  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  infect  the  carrier  by  direct  contact  with 
the  host.  Most  of  the  examples  of  this  folk  medical  regimen  come 
from  the  British  Isles,  but  I shall  cite  as  typical  two  items  from  New 
York  State:  “Catch  a grasshopper  and  put  it  in  a thimble.  Turn  the 
thimble  upside  down  and  leave  it  there  until  the  grasshopper  dies. 
This  will  stop  the  fits.”  140  The  same  authority  reports  a procedure 
by  which  two  cockroaches  are  put  in  a jar  and  allowed  to  die.  When 
they  die  the  measles  are  over. 141  In  the  British  Isles  whooping  cough 
is  treated  by  catching  a spider  in  a nutshell, 142  tying  a common 
house  spider  up  in  a piece  of  muslin  and  pinning  it  over  the  mantle- 
piece  (for  easier  dessication?), 143  or  by  catching  a flying  beetle  and 
corking  it  up  in  a bottle. 144  In  a more  elaborate  ritual,  and  no  less 
brutal,  twelve  snails  are  threaded  to  a piece  of  gray  wool  and 
suspended  on  a nail  from  as  high  up  in  the  chimney  as  one  can 
reach. 145  In  Somerset  spiders  are  shut  up  in  a box  to  cure  ague. 146 
The  impaling  of  a black  snail  on  a thorn  hedge  is  noted  for  the 
Midland  counties,  or  it  is  put  between  two  stones. 147  All  of  these 
treatments  contain  vestigial  ideas  of  animal  sacrifice,  as  indicated 
above  in  the  discussion  of  the  scapegoat. 

The  communication  of  disease  to  an  animal  by  means  of  an 
intermediate  agent  is  much  the  same  as  the  transfer  of  disease  from 
one  human  to  another,  but  the  range  of  possibilities  is  somewhat 
limited.  “Sale”  of  the  disease  to  all  intents  and  purposes  does  not 
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exist,  nor  is  there  a “pickup”  where  an  unwary  person  yields  to  a 
natural  curiosity.  Even  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  animals  and 
birds  do  pick  up  hair,  nail  parings,  teeth,  and  the  like  that  have  not 
been  properly  disposed  of,  and  visit  trouble  on  the  hapless  donors. 148 
Feeding  disease  to  an  animal  is  perhaps  the  most  common  means 
of  transfer,  and  the  exchange  usually  takes  place  indirectly,  with 
matter  from  the  diseased  part  being  spread  on  the  food  for  the 
animal  or  other  matter  ingested.  Along  with  chickens  and  roosters, 
the  common  household  and  barnyard  pet,  the  dog,  is  perhaps  the 
most  frequent  victim.  In  the  British  Isles  whooping  cough  is  cured 
by  feeding  hair  from  the  victim  to  a dog  between  slices  of  buttered 
bread,  the  dog  coming  down  with  the  disease. 149  The  same  remedy 
obtains  for  measles. 150  Meat  instead  of  bread  is  also  used  as  the 
host  for  hair  taken  from  the  nape  of  a child’s  neck. 151  In  an  unusual 
treatment  for  fever  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  country,  a pound 
of  beef  is  boiled  in  the  patient’s  urine  and  then  fed  to  a black  dog 
while  still  warm. 132  In  a Louisiana  wart  cure,  a piece  of  meat  is 
stolen,  rubbed  on  the  wart,  and  then  thrown  in  a spot  where  a dog 
would  find  the  meat  and  eat  it. 153  The  sweat  of  a seriously  ill  person, 
in  Germany,  is  swabbed  off  on  bread  or  bacon,  and  then  fed  to 
a dog. 134  Communication  of  the  victim’s  blood  to  an  animal,  in 
this  case  to  a dog,  is  seen  in  a wart  cure  from  Maryland  where 
the  wart  is  made  to  bleed,  the  blood  put  on  bread  and  fed  to  a dog, 
and  the  dog  getting  the  warts. 133  Blood  from  a wart,  obtained  in 
various  ways,  is  placed  on  kernels  of  com  and  fed  either  to  roosters 
or  to  chickens. 136  Red  roosters  are  specified  in  collections  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Ozarks. 137  Counting  of  the  warts,  and  the  im- 
pregnating with  blood  of  an  equivalent  number  of  kernels  of  corn 
is  reported  from  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  roosters  being  the  receiver 
in  both  curative  practices. 138  Bread  is  used  instead  of  kernels  of 
corn  in  Alabama  and  Illinois. 139  Hogs  take  away  warts  by  eating 
an  ear  of  corn  impregnated  with  blood, 160  and  “eat  up  chills”  after 
the  victim  has  cut  out  as  many  knots  (eyes)  from  a potato  as  he  has 
chills,  and  then  fed  the  potato  to  the  hog. 161  Potatoes  rubbed  on 
warts  are  likewise  fed  to  cows  in  a practice  already  familiar  to  us. 162 
Bahama  Negroes  combat  a severe  headache  by  tying  two  live  frogs, 
one  on  each  temple,  with  a cloth,  and  taking  care  not  to  let  them 
die  in  the  process.  When  finally  released,  the  frogs  will  be  weak 
and  die,  but  the  headache  will  be  gone. 163  In  the  realm  of  water- 
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dwelling  creatures,  just  as  we  have  already  seen  fish  swim  off  with 
a disease,  in  a manner  of  speaking,  so  likewise  in  a curative  practice 
from  Maryland  now  instanced,  we  can  see  an  eel  as  a carrier  of 
a disease  fastened  upon  it  by  the  magic  of  a contact:  “A  cure  for 
ague  is  to  take  the  patient’s  nail  parings,  all  you  can  obtain,  put  in 
a bag,  and  tie  about  the  neck  of  a live  eel,  which  you  then  put 
back  in  the  water.  The  eel  dies  and  the  patient  recovers.”  164  In  the 
airy  element,  birds  in  Norway  are  credited  with  ridding  the  sufferer 
of  boils  by  picking  at  a cloth  which  has  been  placed  over  the  boil, 
with  the  bird  getting  the  boil. 165  Finally,  creatures  living  in  the 
ground  also  serve  as  hosts  to  diseases  which  are  communicated  to 
them  in  ways  that  we  have  already  seen.  A crawfish,  for  example, 
will  take  away  one’s  warts  by  taking  over  ten  grains  of  corn  placed 
on  an  incised  wart  and  then  placed  in  the  creature’s  hole. 166  The 
burying  of  various  kinds  of  Zwischentrager  in  anthills,  where  they 
are  taken  over  and  consumed,  is,  of  course,  well  known. 167  An 
instance  of  the  communication  of  chills  and  fever  to  ants  without 
contagious  magic,  is  reported  from  Haute  Bretagne  by  Sebillot. 168 

Like  other  forms  of  the  transfer  of  disease,  the  communication 
of  human  ills  to  trees  is  both  ancient  and  widespread, 169  as  is  the 
absorption  of  disease  and  miasmas  by  such  common  plants  as 
potatoes,  onions,  and  garlic.  We  can  examine  first  the  riddance  of 
disease  by  absorption  into  plants.  A single  example,  one  from  New 
England,  will  suffice:  “When  you  have  the  rheumatism,  carry  a 
potato  in  your  pocket.  The  potato  will  become  hard  after  a time, 
and  believers  in  its  virtues  affirm  that  this  is  because  the  rheumatism 
has  been  absorbed. 170  Similarly,  from  Maryland:  A raw  onion  pinned 
to  the  wall  of  a room  where  there  is  a fever  patient  will  absorb 
the  fever.  It  will  shrivel  and  prevent  the  fever  from  spreading. 171 
Among  trees,  elder  is  said  to  draw  palsy  from  the  sufferer. 172 

The  ways  in  which  a transfer  of  disease  to  trees  is  made  are 
many,  and  there  is  also  a wide  variety  of  trees  pressed  into  service 
for  an  even  wider  range  of  diseases.  In  parts  of  Europe  birch  trees 
are  a favorite  for  this  practice, 173  but  the  elm,  the  linden,  and  the 
willow  are  also  used. 174  Among  fruit  trees, 175  the  apple  tree  is 
perhaps  most  widely  sought. 176 

Apart  from  plugging,  notching,  and  nailing  of  disease  to  trees, 
which  cannot  be  taken  up  here, 177  the  tying  or  fastening  of  maladies 
to  trees  by  thread,  string,  yarn,  ribbons,  garters,  and  the  like,  con- 
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stitutes  one  of  the  main  ways  in  which  disease  is  transmitted. 178 
In  France,  even  a violin  string  is  used  to  connect  the  victim  with 
the  tree. 179  An  example  from  Illinois  will  illustrate  typical  features 
of  the  cure  in  America:  “Tie  a black  string  around  your  wart, 
letting  it  remain  for  three  days ; then  remove  the  string  and  wrap 
it  about  a cherry  tree,  leaving  it  there  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
This  will  kill  the  cherry  tree,  but  you  will  lose  the  wart. 180  In  a 
more  elaborate  kind  of  ritual,  divestment  of  ague  in  Vermont  was 
effected  by  a man’s  tying  himself  (and  thus  the  disease)  to  an  ash 
tree,  and  then  crawling  out  and  leaving  the  disease  tied  there. 181 
Equally  interesting  is  the  Dutch  custom  of  tying  one’s  garter  to 
a fever  tree  ( koortsboom , i.e.,  some  kind  of  tree  used  for  absorbing 
fever),  the  sufferer  running  away  without  looking  back. 182  String 
as  a Zwischentrager  is  seen  in  the  cure  of  toothache,  whereby  the 
blood  from  around  an  aching  tooth  is  communicated  to  a piece  of 
string  and  the  latter  bound  around  the  root  of  an  apple  tree. 183 

The  counting,  tying  up  and  knotting  of  chills  and  warts  into 
string  and  then  tying  these  onto  trees  is  encountered  with  or  without 
contact  with  the  patient. 184  In  Texas  a chain  or  string  of  button 
willows  and  eight  other  kinds  of  tree  limbs  are  bound  together  and 
placed  in  the  fork  of  the  largest  tree  one  can  find.  This  is  done 
in  secret,  and  the  patient  backs  away  nine  steps,  then  turns  around, 
walks  away  without  looking  back,  and  does  not  talk  about  it. 185  Hay, 
straw,  and  wood  fibre  are  similarly  wound  or  bound  together  and 
used  in  the  various  ways  indicated. 186  As  we  have  seen  earlier,  cloths 
are  impregnated  with  germs  and  disease,  and  these  cloths  or  rags 
are  hung  on  trees. 187  In  Germany  such  trees  are  called  Lappenbaume, 
i.e.,  “cloth  trees.”  188 

The  transfer  of  disease,  or  specifically,  the  transfer  of  warts  to 
trees  by  sale  is  uncommon,  and  the  following  North  Carolina  entry 
is  wanting  in  detail:  “Some  people  can  sell  warts  to  trees.  After 
yours  are  gone  you  can  go  and  find  them  on  that  tree. 189  Com- 
munication of  disease  to  trees  by  verbal  charm  is  well  known  in 
Europe,  190  but  I do  not  have  ready  examples  at  hand  for  America, 

Personal  transfer  of  disease  by  the  sufferer  through  direct  contact 
with  trees,  or  by  acts  performed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  trees, 
is  not  common.  In  North  Carolina  one  climbs  a tree  with  his  hands, 
and  without  using  his  feet.  He  then  jumps  out  of  the  tree,  leaving 
the  fever  there.  191  I can  not  find  examples  in  this  country  of 
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hugging  trees  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  diseases  to  them,  192 
nor  of  biting  into  trees,  193  but  these  practices,  like  about  everything 
else,  will  one  day  be  found  in  the  literature,  or  collected  in  the  field 
once  we  know  what  to  look  for.  Circumambulation  of  trees  seems 
also  not  to  be  known.  194 

Transference  of  disease  to  metal  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  hap- 
pens either  by  absorption  in  fever  195  and  rheumatic  diseases,  or  by 
swallowing  the  metal.  In  Oklahoma,  for  instance,  boils  may  be  pre- 
vented by  swallowing  lead  shot,  usually  one  shot  for  each  boil  that 
patient  has  ever  had.  The  theory  is  that  the  lead  of  the  shot  takes 
up  or  absorbs  the  poison,  thus  preventing  its  escape  from  the  system 
through  a boil.  196 

The  transfer  of  disease  to  sticks  and  stones,  197  and  to  other 
inanimate  objects,  198  is  a rarity  in  folk  medical  practices  of  civi- 
lized peoples.  Where  such  transference  does  occur  it  is  perhaps  more 
properly  for  the  purpose  of  burial  and  decay,  and  even  of  safe 
keeping,  than  for  communication  to  the  element  that  might  itself 
be  affected  by  the  transfer,  as  in  all  other  kinds  of  magical  transfer. 
The  closest  thing  I can  find  to  the  kind  of  transference  that  has 
occupied  us  in  this  paper  is  an  item  from  Ray  B.  Browne’s  collection 
from  Alabama : “If  you  have  a pain  in  your  side  pick  up  a rock,  spit 
under  it,  put  the  rock  back,  and  the  pain  will  live  under  the  rock.”  199 
In  all  other  examples  of  the  use  of  rocks,  stones,  and  bricks  — cover- 
ing a variety  of  ailments  — one  must  conceive  of  the  stone  mainly 
as  a covering  for  the  disease  which  is  either  buried,  or  stopped  up. 
If  this  is  true,  then  the  use  of  stones  in  this  fashion,  should  more 
appropriately  be  taken  up  as  a phase  of  plugging.  200 

We  may  conclude  this  discussion  with  a somewhat  humorous 
item  from  New  York  State.  It  shows  the  ingenuity  of  the  folk  in  its 
conceptions  of  how  diseases  may  be  passed  off  from  the  sufferer 
to  someone  else  or  something  else : “One  who  is  afflicted  with  chills 
and  fever  should  wrap  himself  tightly  in  a sheet,  run  around  the 
house  three  times  and  jump  under  the  bed.  Thus  the  chill  jumps  into 
the  bed,  and  he  misses  it.”  201 
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NOTES 

1  Although  William  George  Black’s  Folk-Medicine : A Chapter  in  the 
History  of  Culture  appeared  over  eighty  years  ago  (London,  1883),  it  is 
still  one  of  the  great  handbooks  on  the  subject.  Particularly  good,  though 
short,  is  the  chapter  on  “Transference  of  Disease”  (pp.  34-48).  The  student 
of  comparative  folk  medicine  should  also  consult  Hovorka  and  Kronfeld, 
Vergleichende  Volksmedizin  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1908-1909).  Transference  of 
disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  index  under  “Obertragung  von  Krankheit.” 
See  also  Carl-Herman  Tillhagen,  Folklig  Ldkekonst  (Stockholm,  1958),  pp.  109 
ff„  and  numerous  entries  in  the  index  under  “satta  bort  sjukdom.”  James 
George  Frazer’s  book  on  The  Scapegoat,  being  Part  VI  and  Vol.  IX  of 
The  Golden  Bough  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1933),  is  an  indispensable  work  on 
the  transference,  not  only  of  disease,  but  of  evil  in  general.  Since  much 
of  the  material  for  this  paper  has  been  drawn  from  the  Frank  C.  Brown 
Collection  of  North  Carolina  Folklore  (Durham,  North  Carolina:  Duke 
University  Press,  1952-1964),  I have  dispensed  with  citing  a long  bibliography 
here,  and  ask  the  reader  to  consult  Vol.  VI,  pp.  xlix-lxxi  and  Vol.  VII,  PP- 
xxiii-xxxiii,  where  he  will  find  a key  to  the  abbreviations  and  symbols  used 
here.  In  preparing  this  paper  I had  the  benefit  of  discussing  many  points 
with  Thelma  James,  who  has  been  a close  student  of  American  folk  medicine 
for  many  years. 

2 Frazer  devotes  some  thirty  pages  to  the  transference  of  evil,  and  of 
disease,  to  inanimate  objects,  and  to  especially  transference  to  sticks  and 
stones,  but  most  of  the  material  is  taken  from  the  practices  of  primitives 
{The  Golden  Bough,  IX,  1-30).  Comparable  curative  practices  from  the 
United  States  and  non-native  North  America  are  rare  and  have  a different 
emphasis. 

3 Grendon,  p.  129.  Cf.  Sebillot,  III,  497  ff. 

4 “Plugging,  Nailing,  Wedging  and  Kindred  Folk  Medical  Practices,” 
scheduled  for  early  publication.  Frazer  has  a good  survey  of  “The  Nailing 
of  Evils,”  ibid.,  pp.  59-71. 

5 See  Frazer,  ibid.,  pp.  38-46. 

6 Fox,  p.  6.  Cf.  Hovorka-Kronfeld,  I,  116,  254  f. ; J.  D.  Rolleston,  “The 
Folklore  of  Children’s  Diseases,”  Folk-Lore,  LIV  (1943),  298,  302.  For  a 
more  extended  statement  see  the  same  author’s  article  in  the  British  Journal 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  XVIII  (1942),  5. 

7 Ozark  Superstitions,  p.  150. 

8 Knortz,  p.  52. 

9 Hovorka-Kronfeld,  II,  222.  There  is  a tabu  in  Ruthenia  both  against 
touching  an  epileptic  or  looking  at  him,  and  in  Bulgaria  the  disease  may 
be  contracted  by  touching  the  victim. 

10  Folk-Lore,  XX  (1909),  89.  A crossroads  was  selected  rather  than  a 
neighbor’s  door,  say,  so  that  the  transmittal  would  be  by  chance,  rather  than 
by  malignity  focussed  on  a particular  person. 

11  Brown  Collection,  Nos.  274,  640;  cf.  Guichot  y Sierra,  p.  296  (Spain). 

12  Phillips,  p.  164,  No.  17. 
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13  Brinton,  p.  183. 

14  Thomas,  No.  1477  (not  stated  that  the  wart  is  transferred,  though 
perhaps  implied);  cf.  Webb,  p.  258. 

15  Radford,  p.  179.  A curious  transference  of  one’s  ague  to  a neighbor 
by  burying  a dead  man’s  hair  under  the  neighbor’s  threshold  is  reported 
from  Devonshire;  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  p.  27;  Radford,  p.  14. 

16  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  p.  41.  In  ancient  Rome,  nail  parings  were  knead- 
ed into  wax,  and  the  was  pressed  into  the  door  of  a neighbor  before  sunup, 
thus  transferring  the  disease  to  him  (Soldan-Heppe,  I,  68).  Cf.  Frazer,  The 
Golden  Bough,  IX,  47. 

17  Frazer,  ibid.,  pp.  48-49;  HD  A,  VIII,  1180,  s.  v.  “Tuch.”  See  also  E. 
Sidney  Hartland,  “Pin- Wells  and  Rag-Bushes,”  Folk-Lore,  IV  (1893),  451-470. 

18  Bergen,  Current,  No.  915;  HD  A,  VI,  935,  s.  v.  Nadel. 

19  Black,  p.  28,  No.  61. 

20  Davenport,  p.  129.  Thelma  James  has  reminded  me  of  the  collateral 
notion  that  blood  should  not  touch  the  ground. 

21  Bergen,  Current,  No.  914;  Brown  Collection,  No.  2667. 

22  Cf.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  IX,  48. 

23  Stuart,  p.  10. 

24  Steiner,  No.  80. 

25  See  my  forthcoming  article  on  “plugging.” 

26  Nos.  2638,  2644,  passim.  See  an  example  from  England  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  1st  Ser.,  Vol.  6 (1852),  409. 

27  Brown  Collection,  Nos.  2634-2636,  passim.  Cf.  also  Black,  p.  27,  No. 
58;  Wintemberg,  Oxford,  No.  18;  M.  C.  Balfour  and  Northcote  W.  Thomas, 
Examples  of  the  Printed  Folk-Lore  Concerning  Northumberland  (Publications 
of  the  Folk-Lore  Society),  LIII  (London,  1904),  p.  49. 

28  For  a more  general  treatment,  see  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  IX,  48. 

29  See  the  Canadian  examples  (Waugh),  treated  under  “counting,”  below; 
likewise,  the  disposal  of  freckles  in  paper,  after  counting,  as  seen  in  a suggest- 
ed remedy  from  Georgia  that  also  involves  pebbles. 

30  Rogers,  p.  34;  cf.  Brown  Collection,  No.  2586. 

31  Hyatt,  No.  4136. 

32  Thomas,  No.  1491;  Hyatt,  No.  4185. 

33  Thomas,  No.  1491. 

34  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  p.  41.  Cf.  Folk-Lore,  XXXIX  (1928),  174-175 
(Wales). 

35  Sebillot,  III,  498. 

36  Norlin,  p.  205,  No.  21. 

37  Gregor,  p.  49;  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  pp.  41-42  (counting  only). 

38  Corn:  Nos.  2494-2496,  2516,  passim ; beans:  No.  2486.  For  both 
kinds  of  entries;  contagious  magic  is  noted  where  it  occurs. 

39  Nos.  2548-2549  (rubbing  of  potato  on  wart  before  disposal). 

40  Waugh,  No.  310.  Bits  of  chewing  tobacco  taken  from  the  mouth,  count- 
ed, rubbed  on  the  wart,  etc.,  are  wrapped  up  and  thrown  away  with  the  same 
result,  (idem.  No.  297). 

41  Davenport,  p.  129  (contact  with  wart  by  measurement  of  the  wart 
with  straw);  Thomas,  No.  1525. 

42  Cf.  Stout,  No.  717.  In  this  example  from  Iowa,  the  stolen  dishrag 
is  rubbed  on  the  warts,  then  placed  in  a paper  sack,  carried  some  distance, 
then  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  without  looking  back.  See  also  Black 
(Nebraska),  p.  28,  No.  75  (cotton  bag  used  as  a container  for  the  top  part 
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of  the  wart  which  has  been  cleanly  cut  off  with  a sharp  knife;  it  is  noted 
that  the  wart  will  remain  unless  the  bag  into  which  the  severed  wart  is 
placed  is  picked  up  by  someone).  In  another  example  from  Iowa,  a cord 
is  robbed  on  the  warts,  thrown  away,  and  then  picked  up  by  another  person 
(Stout,  No.  790). 

43  Lake,  p.  152. 

44  Brewster,  Cures,  p.  40,  No.  3 (handkerchief  impregnated  with  blood 
ot  wart,  dropped  at  crossroad  for  passerby;  Stuart,  p.  7. 

45  Espinosa,  p.  410,  No.  9 (the  first  person  who  happens  to  pass  by 
the  road-crossing  where  the  rag  has  been  thrown  away,  will  grow  a wart, 
and  the  other  one  loses  it).  Communication  of  the  disease  to  the  carrier 
(a  small  rag)  is  not  by  blood,  or  by  other  contact,  but  simply  by  symbolic 
knotting. 

46  Randolph,  p.  128;  cf.  Brown  Collection,  No.  2604.  This  Ozark  item 
has  some  aspects  of  “safe-keeping”  that  are  frequently  associated  with 
plugging,  yet  one  should  not  overlook  the  primary  aspects  of  burial  and 
decay  even  though  they  are  not  mentioned.  Odd  varieties  of  “plugging,” 
which  involve  burial  under  closely  fitted  stones  and  bricks,  and  under 
sods  which  have  been  removed  and  then  exactly  replaced,  are  treated  in  a 
forthcoming  article. 

47  HD  A,  IX,  45,  s.  v.  Wagenachse. 

48  Hendricks,  p.  9,  No.  189. 

49  For  a treatment  of  “knotting”  in  connection  with  warts,  see  the  Brown 
Collection,  Nos.  2437-2442.  Cf.  HDA,  V,  17-18,  Hovorka-Kronfeld,  I,  214, 
II,  774.  These  writers  tell  of  an  unusual  method  of  disposal  after  the  knotting 
of  strings.  The  string  is  placed  in  the  pack  of  an  itinerant  Jewish  peddler, 
presumably  with  the  thought  that  he  himself  will  get  the  warts,  or  pass  them 
on  to  others  (II,  773).  Cf.  Storaker,  Sygdom,  No.  386  (warts  tied  into  a 
chain).  Untying  of  the  knots  by  the  new  victim  is  a rarity.  Cf.  the  Swiss 
reference  cited  in  Webb,  p.  105. 

80  Whitney-Bullock,  No.  1816. 

51  Patterson,  pp.  286-287.  Cf.  Wilson,  Folk  Beliefs,  p.  162. 

52  Black  (Nebraska),  p.  27,  No.  56;  Doering-Doering,  I,  63. 

53  Davenport,  p.  130.  For  other  clever  ways  in  which  the  transaction  is 
made,  see  Randolph,  p.  137  (payment  by  buttons  in  barter  for  the  wart); 
Johnson,  What  They  Say,  p.  121  (barter  for  pencil  and  other  trifles).  An 
unusual  purchase,  by  which  the  seller  loses  his  wart,  but  the  buyer  does 
not  actually  get  it,  is  treated  in  Webb,  p.  101. 

54  Hyatt,  Nos.  4195-4196. 

55  Thomas,  No.  1502. 

56  Shearin,  p.  320.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  witch  gets  the  warts;  they 
simply  disappear. 

57  Bergen,  Current,  No.  902.  “Sell  your  warts  for  money,  throw  the 
money  anywhere,  but  on  your  own  land.  Whoever  picks  up  the  money  gets 
also  the  warts.” 

58  Hyatt,  No.  4222.  “...Mrs.  H.  gave  her  niece  a penny  for  each  wart 
she  had,  and  in  a week  Mrs.  H.  had  a handful  of  warts.” 

59  Randolph,  p.  127.  “Just  give  a boy  a penny  or  a nickel  for  each  wart, 
and  they  will  pass  from  you  to  him  as  soon  as  he  spends  the  money.”  Another 
item  (pp.  127-128)  specifically  takes  up  the  matter  of  transfer,  but  the  question 
is  unresolved. 
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60  Whitney-Bullock,  No.  1817;  Bergen,  Current,  No.  904;  Knortz,  pp.  49- 
50;  Hoosier  Folklore,  VI  (1947),  48-49  (West  Virginia);  Foster,  p.  62. 

61  Halpert,  Warts,  p.  40.  “Warts:  rub  thirteen  times  with  a penny  bearing 
your  birthdate,  and  throw  the  penny  away.  In  thirteen  days  the  wart  will 
disappear  and  reappear  on  whoever  finds  the  penny.” 

62  Whitney-Bullock,  No.  1815. 

63  Gallop,  p.  69. 

64  Bergen,  Current,  No.  874.  Cf.  Knortz,  p.  49;  Whitney-Bullock,  No. 
1814;  Fogel,  No.  1735. 

65  Wintemberg,  German  I,  p.  48. 

66  Waugh,  No.  300. 

67  Journal  of  American  Folklore,  V (1892),  62. 

68  Paul  D.  Foster,  “Warts  and  Witches,”  Life  and  Health,  LXVI  (Oct. 
1951),  8;  Gardner,  No.  64  (someone  else  whose  name  you  know,  but  with 
whom  you  are  not  acquainted). 

60  Halpert,  Warts,  p.  41. 

70  Hyatt,  No.  4262. 

71  W.  S.  Inman,  “Styes,  Barley  and  Wedding  Rings,”  British  Journal 
of  Medical  Psychology,  XX  (1946),  333. 

72  Richard  M.  Dorson,  “Blood  Stoppers,”  Southern  Folklore  Quarterly, 
XI  (1947),  1 14. 

73  G.  F.  Black  and  Northcote  W.  Thomas,  Examples  of  the  Printed 
Folklore  Concerning  the  Orkney  & Shetland  Islands  (Publications  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society,  XLIX.  London,  1901),  p.  159. 

74  HD  A,  V,  526,  s.  v.  Kreuzweg. 

75  Allison,  No.  120. 

76  Randolph,  138. 

77  Brown  Collection,  No.  2301 : “Go  to  the  forks  of  a road  and  say:  'Sty, 
sty,  git  out’n  my  eye  / An’  ketch  the  fust-un  that  comes  by.’  ” For  further 
examples,  together  with  variants  from  elsewhere,  see  Nos.  2295-2302. 

78  HDA,  VIII,  455,  s.  v.  “Sterber.de.”  Cf.  Grendon,  p.  131. 

79  Halpert,  Warts,  p.  41.  Cf.  Grendon,  p.  131. 

80  Thomas,  No.  1218.  In  an  Illinois  item  the  victim  of  goiter  kneels  near 
the  dead  person  and  asks  the  corpse  to  take  the  goiter  away.  After  burial, 
as  the  body  decays,  the  goiter  gradually  fades  away  (Hyatt,  No.  5280). 

81  Storaker,  Sygdom,  No.  229. 

82  Fogel,  No.  1534. 

83  Halpert,  Warts,  p.  41. 

84  Thomas,  No.  1401;  New  York  Folklore  Quarterly,  III  (1947),  257. 

85  Farr,  Riddles,  No.  44.  Cf.  Brown  Collection,  No.  2451. 

86  The  best  general  discussion  of  the  scapegoat  is  still  that  of  Frazer, 
admirably  set  down  in  The  Golden  Bough  (3rd  ed.,  Vol.  IX,  1933).  In  the  strict 
discussion  of  transference  in  folk  medicine,  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
general  transfer  of  evil,  of  moral  blemish,  and  of  sin.  To  Frazer’s  own 
disquisitions  on  the  Sin  Eater  {ibid.,  pp.  43  ff.)  should  be  added  those  of 
E.  Sidney  Hartland,  “The  Sin-Eater,”  Folk-Lore,  III  (1892),  145-157.  For  the 
student  interested  in  following  up  modern  beliefs  and  practices  that  bear  on 
the  ancient  idea  of  the  scapegoat,  I offer  two  simple  references  — one  from 
each  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  two  items  are  a token  of  what  I am  sure 
is  a considerable  body  of  material.  Georgia  (Negro):  A bullfrog  squeezed  to 
death  in  the  hand  cures  the  chills  (Campbell,  p.  2);  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire: In  the  summer  of  1889  a child  was  in  bed  with  whooping  cough,  and 
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allowed  to  have  a cat  sleep  with  him,  with  the  following  result  in  his  own 
words,  “Ah  smickled  it,  and  ah  mended,  an’  t’  cat  deed.”  By  this  he  meant 
that  he  gave  the  cat  the  infection,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  recover  while 
the  cat  died  in  his  place  ([Eliza]  Gutch,  Examples  of  the  Printed  Folk-Lore 
Concerning  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  York  and  the  Ainsty,  Publica- 
tions of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  XLV,  London,  1899,  pp.  179-180).  In  this 
connection  see  the  Pennsylvania  German  item  in  note  124  for  the  rubbing  of 
a toad  on  a wart  until  the  toad  dies,  and  the  similar  brutality  in  the  treatment 
of  goiter  (note  106).  The  impaling  of  snails  after  they  have  been  infected 
would  also  seem  to  have  some  underlying  notion  of  sacrifice  (note  145, 
passim).  Further,  see  the  whole  section  on  the  maltreatment  of  animal 
carriers  who  are  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  host,  yet  who  are  mer- 
cilessly corked  up,  starved,  or  otherwise  done  in. 

87  Cf.  Frazer’s  classic  statement  in  The  Golden  Bough,  I,  52-219. 

88  Grendon,  p.  129. 

89  Mrs.  [Eliza]  Gutch,  p.  180;  Sebillot,  III,  243.  Cf.  Motif -Index, 
D2161.4.1. 

90  Hovorka-Kronfeld,  I,  254. 

91  Hovorka-Kronfeld,  I,  255. 

92  HD  A,  VI,  76,  s.  v.  Meerschweinchen. 

93  Radford,  p.  86. 

94  HD  A,  IX,  901,  s.  v.  Ziege.  This  was  also  a preventive  measure.  The 
keeping  of  goats  among  flocks,  and  even  in  the  stall  among  horses  and  cows 
to  ward  off  disease,  by  the  goat’s  attracting  the  disease  himself,  is,  of  course, 
well  known  (ibid.).  Whether  this  is  a carry-over  from  the  old  scapegoat  idea 
is  not  indicated,  but  the  practice  does  arouse  speculation. 

95  Black,  p.  34,  No.  3. 

96  HD  A,  V,  526.  It  is  not  specifically  mentioned  that  the  bird  contracts 
the  disease. 

97  No.  1975. 

98  Hyatt,  No.  5334. 

99  Woodhull,  p.  13. 

100  No.  1973. 

101  Waugh,  No.  258;  Wintemberg,  Waterloo,  13;  Wintemberg,  German  II, 
p.  87.  Cf.  HD  A,  VI,  76,  s.  v.  Meerschweinchen. 

102  Hovorka-Kronfeld,  II,  43. 

103  Johnson,  What  They  Say,  p.  75;  Smith,  Animals,  p.  73;  Smith,  Folk 
Cures,  p.  81. 

104  Bergen,  Animal,  No.  885. 

105  Waugh,  No.  288.  Grumbine,  p.  278,  notes  the  holding  a common  toad 
against  the  goiter  until  he  dies.  For  a general  discussion  see  HDA,  III,  137- 
138,  s.  v.  Frosch. 

ice  Hyatt,  No.  4750  (leave  the  frog  on  the  felon  for  several  hours;  the 
frog  will  die  and  the  felon  will  become  well. 

107  Puckett,  p.  365  (a  live  frog  tied  to  the  patient’s  big  toe). 

108  Randolph,  p.  135.  A live  frog  is  tied  to  the  patient’s  throat,  completely 
absorbing  the  disease  if  left  there  until  the  frog  dies. 

109  Brown  Collection,  I,  649 : “There  was  once  an  old  man  who  lived  in 
Wake  county  who  had  terrible  spells.  He  shook  like  a man  with  a hard  ague. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  conjured  by  a witch.  An  old  Negro  woman  told 
him  if  he  would  catch  a frog  just  before  he  felt  a spell  coming  on,  and 
tied  it  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  frog  would  have  the  spell  instead  of  him, 
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and  he  would  never  have  another.  He  did  that  and  the  frog  shook  so  that 
the  breath  was  knocked  out  of  him,  and  he  was  too  weak  to  move  for  several 
hours.  The  man  never  had  another  spell.”  Note  that  the  contact  with  the 
patient  was  indirect,  even  if  it  were  clearly  established  that  the  man  was  in 
bed  just  before  the  attack  came  on. 

110  Thomas,  No.  1325.  Cf.  Brown  Collection,  No.  1993;  also  No.  1978. 
In  Normandy  it  was  believed  that  if  a toad  were  caught  before  sunrise,  and 
laid  upon  the  pulse  of  a patient’s  right  wrist,  the  person’s  fever  would  pass 
into  the  toad,  causing  it  to  die  (Johnson,  Normandy,  pp.  191-192). 

111  American  Folklore  (Chicago,  1959),  17-18.  This  reference  came  to 
me  through  the  courtesy  of  Thelma  James.  Ancient  Araucanian  medical  prac- 
tice provided  for  the  passing  of  snakes  over  the  bodies  of  the  sick  so  that  the 
reptile  would  carry  the  sickness  to  the  evil  one  ( Notes  and  Queries,  CLXXVII 
[1939],  481-482,  citing  Sadleir  in  Man,  V [1905],  105). 

112  Musick,  p.  7,  No.  32. 

113  Gutch,  p.  68. 

114  Grendon,  p.  129. 

115  Woodhull,  p.  50.  Cf.  Black,  p.  34,  No.  4 (Nebraska). 

116  Radford,  p.  127.  In  Belgium,  a small  frog,  held  by  its  hind  legs,  and 
suspended  into  the  mouth  of  a victim  of  malignant  sore  throat,  was  supposed 
to  suck  out  the  poison  ( Folk-Lore , XL  (1929),  85). 

117  Radford,  p.  259. 

118  Radford,  p.  259.  An  excellent  instance  of  this  selfsame  practice  is  noted 
from  Kansas,  and  its  lineage  can  be  traced  through  an  Irish  grandmother 
(Western  Folklore,  XXIII  [1964],  22).  It  is  clearly  stated  that  the  fish  swims 
away  with  the  disease  [whooping  cough]). 

119  Brendle-Unger,  p.  132.  In  all  instances  the  fish  was  returned  to  the 
water  alive.  For  a treatment  of  animal  inhalants  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
see  Wayland  D.  Hand  and  Marjorie  Griffin,  “Inhalants  in  Respiratory  Disor- 
ders,” Journal  of  American  Folklore,  LXXVII  (1964),  259-260.  In  Maryland 
“the  foam  or  saliva  of  a horse  was  believed  to  have  strong  curative  powers, 
especially  for  consumptive  cough,  of  which  the  patient  is  cured  in  three 
days,  but  the  horse  dies”  (Whitney-Bullock,  No.  1771). 

120  HDA,  III,  136,  s.  v.  Frosch. 

121  HDA,  IX,  880,  s.  v.  Zahn. 

122  Moya,  p.  73. 

123  Hyatt,  No.  5238.  Cf.  Wintemberg,  Waterloo,  p.  13.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
German  country  warts  were  rubbed  the  same  way  as  goiter  with  the  first 
toad  found  in  the  spring.  The  rubbing  continued  until  the  toad  died.  (Brendle- 
Unger,  p.  68). 

124  Thomas,  No.  1514  (added  details).  Cf.  Brown  Collection,  No.  2477. 

125  Napier,  97.  The  Brown  Collection  (No.  2477)  contains  references  to 
the  varied  fate  of  the  snail. 

126  Bourke,  p.  119. 

127  Folk-Lore,  LIV  (1943),  298. 

128  Brown  Collection,  Nos.  2130  ff. 

129  Hyatt,  No.  5328.  Cf.  Brown  Collection,  No.  974. 

130  Smith,  Folk  Cures,  p.  81;  Smith,  Animals,  p.  73.  In  the  latter  account 
the  author  remarks  that  “the  dying  of  the  chicken...  seems  to  have  something 
to  do  with  the  cure.” 

]31  Roberts,  No.  393. 

132  Fogel,  No.  1757. 
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133  Wintemberg,  Waterloo,  p.  15.  Cf.  Radford,  p.  257. 

134  Relihan,  Remedies,  p.  169. 

135  Marie-Ursule,  p.  173. 

136  Fitchett,  p.  360. 

137  Brendle-Unger,  133. 

138  Stuart,  p.  10. 

139  Kittredge,  Witchcraft,  p.  94. 

140  Relihan,  Remedies,  p.  84. 

141  Relihan,  Remedies,  p.  166. 

142  Addy,  p.  91  (as  the  spider  pines  away  the  cough  will  die). 

143  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  p.  61. 

144  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  p.  61. 

145  Radford,  pp.  257-258. 

146  Radford,  pp.  14,  224. 

147  Addy,  p.  89.  Cf.  Brown  Collection,  No.  2477. 

148  Brown  Collection,  Nos.  390  ff.  (teeth);  493,  846,  1560,  1578,  passim 
(hair).  For  an  instance  of  meat’s  being  placed  where  a dog  will  find  it,  see 
note  153,  below. 

149  Radford,  p.  103;  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  p.  35. 
iso  Radford,  p.  103. 

151  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  Ser.,  Vol.  2 (1850),  37. 

152  Brendle-Unger,  p.  93. 

153  Roberts,  No.  509. 

154  HD  A,  IV,  472,  s.  v.  “Hund.” 

155  Whitney-Bullock,  No.  1735. 

156  Various  examples  are  listed  under  No.  2506  in  the  Brown  Collection. 

157  Thomas,  No.  1451 ; Randolph,  p.  129. 

158  Thomas,  No.  1454;  Hyatt,  No.  4169.  Seven  grains  of  corn  fed  to  the 
neighbor’s  chickens  is  a cure  reported  from  Illinois,  Hyatt,  No.  4097.  Cf. 
Brown  Collection,  No.  2497. 

159  Browne,  No.  1953;  Hyatt,  No.  4081. 

160  Stout,  No.  751  (one  must  watch  the  hog  eat  the  corn). 

161  Puckett,  p.  365. 

162  Stout,  No.  791. 

163  Clavel,  p.  37.  Cf.  Brown  Collection,  No.  1584. 

164  Whitney-Bullock,  No.  1761. 

165  Storaker,  Sygdom,  No.  228. 

166  Thomas,  No.  1450. 

167  HD  A,  I,  363,  s.  v.  Ameise. 

168  “Traditions  et  Superstitions  de  la  Haute-Bretagne,”  p.  137. 

169  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  IX,  54-59;  HDA,  I,  957,  f.,  s.  v.  Baum ; 
Grendon,  p.  129. 

170  Johnson,  What  They  Say,  p.  75.  Cf.  Brown  Collection,  Nos.  2022-2023. 

171  Whitney-Bullock,  No.  1797.  Cf.  Brown  Collection,  Nos.  1437-1440, 
passim. 

172  HDA,  III,  840,  s.v.  Gichter. 

173  HDA,  I,  1337,  s.v.  Birke. 

174  HDA,  VIII,  1294  f.,  s.v.  Ulme;  ibid.,  V,  1308,  s.v.  Linde;  IX,  246, 
Weide ; III,  837,  s.  v.  Gicht. 

175  HDA,  VI,  1176,  s.v.  Baum. 

176  HDA,  I,  519,  s.v.  Apfelbaum. 
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177  As  already  stated,  these  procedures  constitute  the  subject  of  a special 
article.  The  pulling  of  patients  through  natural  holes  in  trees,  or  through  holes 
in  sapling  trees  made  by  splitting,  together  with  other  kinds  of  “pulling 
through,”  await  treatment  at  a later  date. 

178  HDA,  VIII,  1305-1306,  s.  v.  umbinden.  The  knotting  or  binding  sym- 
bolically ties  up  and  binds  the  disease  to  the  ribbon,  string,  or  whatever 
(HD A,  I,  864,  s.  v.  Band). 

179  Sebillot,  III,  412  (the  violin  string  is  first  tied  around  the  patient’s  sore 
throat,  and  then  fastened  to  a tree). 

180  Hyatt,  No.  4230. 

181  Bergen,  Animal,  No.  155.  Cf.  a simpler  cure  from  Pennsylvania,  Owens, 
p.  124.  See  also,  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  p.  38. 

182  de  Cock,  II,  9,  No.  254. 

183  Brendle-Unger,  p.  117  (somewhat  more  elaborate  than  indicated  in  the 
summary). 

184  Measurement  of  the  patient’s  girth  at  the  chest,  in  the  Ozarks,  going 
alone  to  the  woods,  finding  a tree  of  the  same  girth,  and  then  tying  as  many 
knots  in  the  string,  attaching  it  to  the  tree  at  the  same  height  as  the  patient’s 
chest.  A tabu  against  looking  back  is  also  part  of  this  elaborate  ritual  of 
transference  (Randolph,  p.  134).  In  an  example  not  involving  contagious 
magic,  Georgia  folk  tie  as  many  knots  as  they  have  chills  into  a string,  and 
then  tie  the  string  to  a persimmon  tree,  with  the  same  tabu  against  looking 
back  (Steiner,  No.  81).  Tying,  binding,  and  knotting  in  connection  with 
witchcraft  is  treated  in  Seligmann,  I,  328-333,  passim. 

185  Hatfield,  pp.  157-158.  Cf.  HD  A,  IX,  247,  s.  v.  Weide.  Toothache  is  also 
“knotted”  into  willows  (HDA,  I,  1018,  s.  v.  beissen). 

186  Sebillot,  III,  412;  HDA,  VIII,  1377,  s.  v.  umwinden. 

187  HDA,  VIII,  1180,  s.v.  Tuch ; IX,  98,  s.v.  Wasche. 

188  HDA,  V,  908  ff.,  s.  v.  Lappenbaume. 

189  Brown  Collection,  No.  2676. 

190  HDA,  VIII,  1294,  s.v.  Ulme;  IX,  246  f.,  s.v.  Weide',  Suppl.,  27,  s.v. 
Opfer. 

191  Brown  Collection,  No.  1465. 

193  HDA,  VIII,  1303,  s.  v.  umarmen. 

193  HDA,  I,  1018,  s.v.  beissen. 

194  HDA,  I,  1337,  s.v.  Birnbaum',  IX,  246,  s.v.  Weide. 

195  Thomas,  No.  1199  (steel  placed  under  the  bed  for  fever;  it  draws  the 
electricity  from  the  body). 

196  Smith,  Folk  Cures,  pp.  77-78. 

197  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  IX,  8-30;  Grendon,  p.  130. 

198  One  must  view  the  tying  of  a wart  with  a string,  and  then  tying  the 
string  to  a rafter,  in  an  Illinois  practice,  as  an  incomplete  transfer,  since 
the  wart  leaves  when  the  string  rots,  not  when  anything  happens  to  the  rafter! 
(Hyatt,  No.  4236).  Likewise,  the  curing  of  “go-backs”  in  children  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  measuring  the  disease  and  then  hanging  the  strings  on  a gate  that 
is  in  constant  use,  until  the  strings  wear  away,  does  not  affect  the  gate  so 
much  as  it  does  the  well-known  Zwischentrager,  string  (White,  p.  79).  On 
the  face  of  things,  it  would  seem  that  originally  such  a deposit  would  really 
be  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  another  person  at  a much 
travelled  place. 
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199  Browne,  No.  1426.  In  this  connection  one  might  also  consider  the 
following  entry  from  Maryland : “To  cure  backache,  pick  up  a stone,  spit 
under  it,  lay  it  down,  and  walk  away  without  looking  back”  (Bullock,  p.  10). 

200  This  I propose  to  do  in  a later  article.  Likewise  the  passing  of  cripples 
and  other  sufferers  through  stones  is  a variety  of  magical  divestment,  i.  e., 
“pulling  through,”  and  cannot  be  treated  here. 

201  Relihan,  Remedies,  p.  83.  For  the  transfer  of  a chill  to  the  bolster,  by 
crawling  under  the  bed,  see  the  Brown  Collection,  No.  1079. 
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INSPIRATION  AND  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  SHAKER  SPIRITUAL 

by  Daniel  W.  Patterson 


In  1805  the  Vermont  tunesmith  Jeremiah  Ingalls  sang  out,  to 
the  melody  of  “The  Devil’s  Nine  Questions,”  a battle-cry  of  the 
American  folk-hymn  movement,  exhorting  the  Godly  to  plunder 
the  “carnal  lover”  of  his  songs: 

Strip  him  of  every  moving  strain. 

Of  every  melting  measure ; 

Music  in  virtue’s  cause  retain. 

Risk  the  holy  pleasure. 1 

At  the  time  he  wrote,  just  such  a despoiling  of  the  Egyptians  had 
for  thirty  years  been  waged  by  that  small  but  vigorous  dissenting  sect 
known  as  the  Shakers.  As  early  as  1769,  five  years  before  they  emi- 
grated to  America,  the  English  founders  of  the  sect  were  reported 
to  be  singing  and  dancing  to  “the  pious  tunes”  of  “Nancy  Dawson,” 
“Bobbin  Joan,”  and  “Hie  thee  Jemmy  home  again.”  2 The  songs  of 
their  later  American  converts,  like  those  of  other  revivalists  of  the 
early  19th  century,  exploit  the  full  melodic  resources  of  secular  folk 
tradition,  and  occasionally  even  commonplaces  of  its  verse.  The 
Shaker  branch  of  the  American  folk-spiritual  movement  bore  its 
fruit,  however,  with  a difference.  Of  the  many  reasons  why  this 
was  so,  two  are  of  particular  importance:  inspiration  and  authority. 

In  the  post-Revolutionary  era,  when  Shakerism  was  established 
in  this  country,  the  pull  of  an  eagerness  to  experience  full  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  breaking  sect  after  sect  like  meteors  from 
the  cold  and  cracking  body  of  New  England  orthodoxy.  Those 
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persons  who  joined  the  Shakers  had  been  drawn  by  this  power  into 
the  new  orbit,  and  the  Shakers  themselves  were  occasionally  to 
lose  an  impassioned  apostate  who  would  seek  “Dragon  like  to  drag 
after  him  as  many  stars  as  he  could  compass  with  his  infernal 
tail.”  3 But  Shakerism  endured  as  an  experiential  faith  and  for  a 
hundred  years  the  Shakers  held  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  Pentecostal  of  American  religious  groups.  To  the  present  their 
strain  of  pietism  continues  strong. 

Yet  if  intensely  imbued  with  caritas,  the  Shakers  were  also  one 
of  the  most  disciplined  and  highly  structured  of  Christian  bodies. 
Early  in  their  history  they  vested  absolute  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority  in  a central  Ministry  of  two  elders  and  two  eldresses  and 
delegated  power  downward  through  a hierarchy  of  subordinate 
elders,  eldresses,  trustees,  and  deacons.  They  evolved  a code  of 
“Holy  Orders”  which  governed  the  behavior  of  the  members  even 
to  the  point  of  ruling  on  the  eating  of  unripe  fruit,  sitting  with  feet 
on  the  rounds  of  a chair,  writing  with  red  ink,  or  copying  music. 
They  “united,”  to  use  their  significant  phrase,  in  sacred  dance  and 
other  rituals  far  more  elaborate  and  disciplined  than  those  used  in 
other  Protestant  American  worship. 

Thus  Shakerism  paradoxically  conserved  an  intensely  subjective 
emotionalism  within  the  framework  of  extreme  community  control. 
Before  relating  this  fact  to  the  development  of  the  Shaker  spiritual, 
I should  like  to  suggest  some  explanations  of  the  paradox.  They  will 
have  importance  for  the  later  discussion.  First,  the  goal  of  the  Shaker 
endeavor  was  to  enable  every  believer  to  sustain  the  fullest  possible 
sense  of  baptism  in  the  spirit  — a characteristic  song  begins  with 
the  words. 


I feel  the  need  of  a deeper  baptism 
Into  the  work  of  the  Lord 
The  holy  ghost  and  fire  from  heaven 
The  sharp  and  quickening  word. 

Second,  they,  like  other  mystics  of  the  Christian  tradition,  regarded 
self-indulgence  and  self-will  as  the  chief  encumbrances  to  one  seek- 
ing this  experience.  Third,  they  believed  a necessary  means  of  re- 
moving these  encumbrances  to  be  humility  and  strict  obedience  to  the 
direction  of  their  Ministry  and  to  the  rules  of  their  order  and  an 
earnest  performance  of  its  duties.  Fourth,  they  regarded  all  their 
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practices  and  doctrines  as  but  stages  in  a continual  unfolding  of 
God’s  will  to  man,  and  hence  as  being  continually  supplemented  by 
new  revelation  through  any  member  of  the  sect. 

The  Shaker  spiritual  was  affected  by  all  of  these  beliefs.  In  them 
lie  the  explanation  for  an  extraordinary  out-pouring  of  songs  among 
the  Shakers.  The  late  George  Pullen  Jackson  considered  his  five 
volumes  of  spirituals  from  the  shape-note  hymnals  to  contain  “the 
bulk  of  the  traditional  material  as  yet  collected”  from  the  white  tra- 
dition and  reckoned  the  total  number  of  tunes  at  900.  4 In  contrast, 
it  would  probably  not  be  unreasonable  to  estimate  the  number  of 
the  surviving  Shaker  songs  at  10,000.  I myself  have  seen  608  music 
manuscripts  of  the  sect,  the  largest  of  which  contains  2,400  songs. 
It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  a manuscript  to  contain  between  100 
and  300  songs.  Many  songs  survive  in  only  one  manuscript,  and 
records  tell  of  other  songs  no  longer  preserved.  One  sister  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  said  to  have  produced  600  hymns,  fewer  than  100  of 
which  apparently  survive.  Another  wrote,  “I  have  sat  at  twilight,  & 
have  sung  one  new  song  after  another  till  they  seemingly  numbered 
hundreds,  all  joined  together  like  links  in  a chain.”  5 Doubtless  these 
songs  and  many  like  them  were  never  written  down. 

In  part,  this  efflux  of  songs  was  the  result  of  the  Shaker  doctrine 
of  continuing  revelation.  The  editors  of  Millennial  Praises,  the  first 
Shaker  hymnal,  specifically  warned  in  their  preface  that  “these 
hymns...  must  be  limited  to  the  period  of  their  usefulness:  for  no 
gift  or  order  of  God  can  be  binding  on  Believers  for  a longer  term 
of  time  than  it  can  be  profitable  to  their  travel  in  the  gospel.”  Con- 
sequently, song  type  superceded  song  type  in  Shaker  services.  The 
long  doctrinal  hymns  in  Millennial  Praises  took  the  place  of  wordless 
songs  for  congregational  singing,  and  in  turn  were  themselves  sup- 
planted within  a decade  by  hymns  of  sentiment.  Songs  in  unknown 
tongues  sprang  into  favor  in  1838  and  began  to  pass  from  use  ten 
years  later.  Dance  form  yielded  in  popularity  to  dance  form,  and 
the  tunes  used  for  one  could  sometimes  not  be  adapted  to  the  other, 
and  consequently  would  be  discarded. 

Another  reason  for  this  outpouring  of  songs  was  that  from  the 
first  the  Shakers  in  two  ways  associated  singing  with  the  state  of 
spiritual  exaltation.  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  was  remembered 
by  one  convert  as  singing  a “most  melodious  & heavenly  song” 
which  “raised  the  assembly  of  300  or  more  into  rejoicing,  leaping. 
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& shouting.”  c But  if  she  employed  song  to  quicken  her  followers  with 
the  power  of  God,  song  was  also  for  her  a natural  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  exaltation.  She  was  described  as  once  standing  an  hour 
erect  on  the  floor,  oblivious  of  the  world  and  “overshadowed  with 
the  power  of  God,”  singing  the  while  in  unknown  tongues.  7 She  and 
her  followers  often  learned  songs  during  trances.  One  early  apostate 
maintained  that  during  his  association  with  the  Shakers  even  he 
often  saw  “Angels  in  visible  and  beautiful  Forms,  & heard  them  sing 
most  melodiously.”  The  president  of  Yale  who  recorded  his  tale 
wrote,  “He  now  accounts  it  all  a Delusion  of  the  Devil,  but  persists 
in  these  assertions.”  8 

When  order  and  structure  were  formulated  for  the  church  follow- 
ing the  deaths  of  the  English  founders  in  the  1780’s,  these  two 
uses  of  song  were  established  by  the  authority  of  the  new  leaders 
as  norms  for  the  Believers.  Congregational  singing  and  religious 
dance  were  made  the  center  of  the  Shaker  worship  and  both  were 
intended  to  help  awaken  life  in  the  soul.  The  leaders  also  customarily 
urged  the  believers  to  labor  to  be  worthy  of  receiving  a “gift”  of 
inspired  song.  It  was  characteristic,  therefore,  for  one  sister  to  say, 
“When  I was  a little  girl,  I desired  very  much  to  have  a hymn  sent 
through  me  to  the  family  from  the  spirit-land ; and  after  waiting 
and  wishing  for  a long  time,  one  day  when  I was  little  expecting  it, 
as  I was  walking  about,  a hymn  came  to  me  thus,  to  my  inexpress- 
ible delight.”  9 

Just  as  both  inspiration  and  authority  fostered  this  efflux  of 
songs  among  the  Shakers,  so  they  determined  the  ways  the  Believ- 
ers would  select  and  mold  traditional  folk  materials.  Both  condi- 
tions were  clearly  present  in  a significant  moment  in  the  history 
of  Shaker  song,  when  Father  Joseph  Meacham,  the  first  American- 
born  leader  of  the  sect,  established  dance  forms  for  the  Shaker 
worship.  Previously,  Shakers  had  danced  without  any  particular  form. 
In  1787  Father  Joseph  taught  the  Believers  the  “Square  Order 
Shuffle,”  saying,  “I  received  this  manner  of  worship  by  the  'Revela- 
tion of  God’  & it  must  be  handed  down  through  you  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.”  10  This  dance  and  subsequently  adopted  forms 
of  the  dance  and  the  march  were  used  in  Shaker  services  for  a 
century.  Six  or  eight  dances  might  be  performed  in  a single  service. 
For  many  years  dance  might  be  used  in  as  many  as  four  meetings  in 
a week.  By  necessity,  then,  a large  proportion  of  the  Shaker  songs 
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were  dance  tunes.  The  Shaker  ear  was  so  habituated  to  the  patterns 
of  the  dance  tunes  that  much  of  the  other  Shaker  music  was  affected 
by  them.  The  influence  ranges  from  subtle  elements  like  rhythmic 
patterns  and  melodic  intervals  to  the  broad  phrase  construction 
of  the  tunes.  Shakers,  for  example,  show  a marked  tendency  to  make 
tunes  conform  to  a pattern  of  two  eight-bar  sections,  each  capable 
of  multiple  repetition.  In  adapting  a ballad  tune  of  four  short  phras- 
es, the  Shakers  usually  capped  it  with  an  additional  section  of  equal 
length,  even  when  the  song  was  not  to  be  used  for  the  dance. 

Other  rulings  by  which  the  Shaker  leaders  hoped  to  open  the  way 
for  meetings  full  of  power  and  zeal  affected  the  development  of 
Shaker  song  by  virtually  excluding  the  form  which  Jackson  calls  the 
“revival  spiritual,”  in  which  one  line  is  sung  three  times  and  then 
rounded  off  with  a new  line.  Despite  its  frequency  in  shape-note  and 
especially  in  Negro  tradition,  there  are  only  a half-dozen  examples 
of  it  among  all  the  Shaker  songs.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  these 
originated  among  the  Shakers.  One  of  them  even  bears  a note  stat- 
ing that  the  scribe  had  taken  it  down  in  1858  from  the  singing  of 
a group  of  Negroes  departing  for  Liberia.  The  explanation  for 
the  absence  of  this  pattern  among  Shaker  songs  appears  to  be  that  the 
sect  had  small  need  for  songs  that  eased  the  burden  upon  the  mem- 
ory. Probably  fearing  reliance  upon  hymn  books  as  a hindrance 
to  the  life  of  the  services,  the  leaders  regularly  scheduled  singing 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  new  songs  and  practicing  old 
ones,  and  in  some  decades  the  Sabbath  hymns  were  announced  and 
studied  in  advance. 

In  establishing  inspired  song  as  one  of  the  norms  of  communal 
experience,  the  Shakers  opened  their  spirituals  to  another  shaping 
influence.  The  inspired  received  their  songs  in  many  ways.  One  might 
simply  feel  his  soul  overflowing  with  music,  or  he  might  hear  music 
“flood  the  air”  high  overhead,  sung  by  human  voices  sounding  “like 
chimes  of  bells,  of  different  sizes  & tones.”  11  One  might  in  dream  or 
trance  hear  a song  “sung  thro’  a glass  trumpet  by  a little  bird,  which 
Queen  Ester  bro’t,”  12  or  be  rapt  into  heaven  and  there  behold  and 
hear  angelic  throngs  singing  it.  Occasionally  a song  was  given  to  the 
spiritual  eye  alone,  like  one  a young  brother  found  “presented  plain 
to  his  view”  when  he  opened  a door.  13  During  the  spiritualist  phase 
of  the  1840’s,  it  was  common  for  “instruments”  to  be  possessed  by 
spirits  who  sang  through  them  the  songs  of  the  heavenly  worlds. 
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Habituated  to  traditional  stanzaic  structures  and  melodic  patterns 
and  provided  as  they  were  with  a communal  ethos  and  a body  of 
simple  Biblical  and  pastoral  images  for  expressing  it,  the  Shakers 
had  no  more  difficulty  producing  coherent  forms  than  Milton  in  a 
state  of  inspiration  had  in  writing  heroic  blank  verse  in  “answerable 
style”  when  dictated  to  him  slumbering  or  inspired  easy  by  his  celes- 
tial patroness.  Yet,  as  one  would  expect,  inspiration  did  encourage 
irregularities.  The  texts  of  some  songs  included  words  spelled  rather 
than  pronounced,  as  in  the  opening  line  of  the  following  song:  14 
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I’m  on  my  waytothe  ho-ly  cit-yol  the  New  j e - r u - s a- 


fe-fr  f> f .H  ft-  ft-fr-k- 1 f, 

1 e m Where  1 shall  see  our  Moth  - ers  child  - ren 
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Crowned  with  a roy  -ai  di-a-dem. 
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The  concluding  section  of  this  song  was  sung  with  the  “mouth-music” 
syllables  regularly  used  in  performing  the  Shaker  dance  tunes.  The 
inspired  songs  frequently  show  the  intrusion  of  such  syllables,  either 
at  random  or  alternating  with  phrases  of  text.  Some  “gift”  songs 
even  have  words  wholly  or  in  part  in  unknown  tongues. 
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Inspiration  had  a comparable  loosening  effect  upon  the  structure 
of  tunes.  “A  great  part  of  our  songs  given  by  inspiration,”  lamented 
one  scribe,  “are  very  difficult  to  time.”  15  With  scratch  book  in 
hand  he  faithfully  tried  to  capture  the  changes  of  rhythm,  tempo, 
and  scale  in  songs  that  lasted  as  long  as  half  an  hour.  But  even  the 
less  complex  gift  songs  often  show  a similar  irregularity  of  contour:  16 


I is  I I |{FpT 


m m 


With  pre-cious  gifts  you  shall  be  blest,  O my 


Traditionally  in  Christian  history  those  subject  to  such  Pente- 
costal manifestations  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  institu- 
tional authority,  as  Msgr.  Ronald  Knox  implied  when  he  defined 
religious  enthusiasm  itself  as  “a  recurrent  situation  in  Church 
history  . . . where  an  excess  of  charity  threatens  unity.”  17  In  the 
periods  of  their  history  when  inspiration  was  frequent,  the  Shakers 
too  had  occasion  to  confront  the  problem.  In  1837,  for  example. 
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several  of  the  “visionists”  in  the  community  at  Watervliet,  New 
York,  were  shown  a new  dance  by  Mother  Lucy  Wright,  a beloved 
Shaker  leader,  who  had  died  in  1821.  According  to  one  account  she 

directed  them  to  learn  it  & show  it  to  their  Elders,  which 
they  did ; but  the  Elders  felt  rather  backward  about  in- 
troducing a new  manner  of  worship  without  the  union  of 
the  Ministry  [in  Mount  Lebanon,  New  York]  & put  it  off 
— Mother  Lucy  appeared  again  to  one  of  them, . . . spoke 
to  her  on  the  subject  & gave  her  a strict  charge  to  tell  the 
Elders  what  she  said,  and  they  must  learn  it  & practice  it- — 
This  brought  the  poor  girl  into  great  distress  — she  opened 
it  to  her  Elders  — they  felt  straitened ; the  girl  was  young, 
only  13  or  14;  could  they  be  owned  in  following  the  vision 
of  a young  girl?  but  the  girl’s  distress  was  such  that  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  introducing  it  for  her  release- 
ment.  Elder  Brother  Joseph  then  came  to  Lebanon  to 
get  counsel  of  the  Ministry ; the  vision  was  felt  to  be  a gift 
of  God,  & the  march  was  introduced  into  the  Chh.  and  has 
been  practiced  in  public  and  private,  both  [at  Lebanon]  and 
at  Watervliet. 18 

This  story  illustrates  the  solution  which  the  Shakers  found  for 
the  problem  of  the  conflict  between  the  individual  inspiration  and  the 
authority  of  the  Ministry.  It  became  a policy  as  early  as  the  1780’s  for 
all  “gifts”  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  “visible  Lead,”  the 
Elder  and  Eldress  in  immediate  authority,  who  judged  whether 
the  new  gift  was  in  harmony  with  the  present  needs  of  the  community. 
As  one  elder  wrote,  “It  all  has  to  be  in  Order.  Mother  Ann  herself 
[when  she  comes  as  a spirit]  does  nothing  but  by  reference  to 
the  Elders,  the  very  spirits  do  not  interfere  but  by  permission.  The 
inspired  and  the  visionist  are  under  control  and  cannot  speak  nor 
act  but  by  liberty.”  19 

In  practice,  this  seems  to  have  been  a serious  problem  only  during 
the  visitations  of  the  native  spirits  in  the  early  1840’s,  and  even 
then  there  was  probably  no  arbitrary  disowning  of  a gift.  The 
Ministry  sincerely  felt  a “desire  to  unite  with  every  good  gift  & not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  genuine  manifestation  from  the  spirit 
world.”  20  It  not  only  tolerated  much  unruliness  of  the  Indian  spirits 
who  took  possession  of  the  mediums,  but  even  encouraged  many 
of  these  peculiar  manifestations  as  “a  stepping-stone  to  a higher 
revelation,  by  virtue  of  removing  pride,  vanity,  and  self-will,  those 
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great  barriers  against  the  accession  of  holy  infusions.”  21  Thus  in  the 
account  one  apostate  gave  of  a meeting, 

the  elder  turned  to  one  of  the  inspired  sisters  and  says, 
'Come  Sally  ain’t  there  some  native  spirits  here?  can’t  we 
have  a native  song?’  Sally  looked  very  grave  and  made 
no  reply.  Directly  there  was  a gift  of  spiritual  wine,  of  which 
they  all  partook.  The  eldress  carried  some  to  Sally . . . and 
says,  'come  Sally,  drink  a good  deal  of  this,  so  that  you 
may  have  a good  gift  of  a song.’  Sally  seemed  to  drink 
heartily,  and  directly  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  wine ; 
and  sang  us  a most  lively  and  theatrical  song  in  the  Indian 
tongue  . . . dancing  at  the  same  time  with  much  vigor  and 
spirit,  imitating  the  Indian  dance. 22 

Despite  their  ability  to  channel  these  manifestations  toward  ends 
they  considered  constructive,  one  of  the  elders  confided  to  his 
journal  in  this  period  that  the  Ministry  found  it  difficult  to  “exercise 
true  wisdom  ...  for  the  general  harmony  and  good  of  all.”  23 

The  success  of  the  Ministry  in  balancing  the  claims  of  order  and 
of  inspiration  lies  in  the  nature  of  both  the  “Lead”  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society.  Except  in  the  1780’s  and  twenty  years  later 
at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky  Revival  the  Shakers  sent  forth  few 
missionaries  into  the  World.  Most  members  were  persons  who 
had  sought  the  Shakers  because  of  sympathy  with  them  or  who  had 
been  raised  from  childhood  by  them  and  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  their  ideals.  Thus  even  in  this  period  of  greatest  strain,  during 
the  taking  in  of  the  spirits,  the  journalist  could  record  “an  important 
and  cheering  feature”  — that  there  had  been  “continual  warning, 
thro’  the  Instruments  themselves,  to  submit  every  gift  to  the  'visible 
Lead.’”  The  Lead,  moreover,  was  composed  of  persons  elevated  to 
responsibility  only  after  long  service  had  shown  them  to  combine 
prudence,  energy,  and  imagination  with  their  sense  of  calling.  They 
were  the  natural  reservoir  of  much  of  the  creative  power  in  the 
society. 

In  sum,  the  claims  of  inspiration  and  authority  were  balanced: 
on  the  one  hand,  “the  Lead  were  strengthened  & assisted  by  those 
gifts”  and  on  the  other,  the  Lead  “acted  as  a Center  for  the  body 
to  gather  to.”  It  is  not  by  chance,  then,  that  the  decay  of  the  Shaker 
folk  spiritual  in  the  years  following  the  Civil  War  is  paralleled 
in  the  sect  by  both  a gradual  ebbing  of  inspiration  and  a relaxing 
of  the  rigor  of  authority. 
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Among  the  short-lived  but  delightful  antebellum  newspapers  with 
a marked  penchant  for  humor  was  the  Rasp,  published  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  during  1841  and  1842.  Its  forty-eight  extant  issues, 
only  four  of  them  from  the  first  year,  represent  almost  exactly  half 
of  those  printed  between  January,  1841,  and  December  10  of  the 
year  following,  at  which  time  it  presumably  ceased  publication. 
Though  its  four-column  width  made  it  small  in  comparison  with 
most  newspapers  of  the  period,  the  Rasp  was  a vigorous  little  sheet, 
at  one  point  boasting  a circulation  in  Raleigh  of  “about  200,  weekly, 
being  far  ahead  of  any  other  paper  printed  in  the  place”  (according 
to  the  issue  of  April  23,  1842),  with  fifteen  hundred  readers  in  all 
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(June  11,  1842).  Appearing  every  Saturday,  it  sold  for  five  cents  a 
copy,  or  $1.50  per  annum. 

Since,  as  analyzed  by  one  of  the  editor’s  fellow  journalists, 
the  paper  was  “intended  to  rasp  down  the  immoral  callosities  of  the 
folks”  in  Raleigh  (March  5,  1842),  it  is  not  surprising  that  much  of 
the  material  written  for  it  was  in  a humorous  vein.  True,  the  editor 
was  against  foreigners  and  abolitionists  and  users  of  alcohol,  but 
he  was  just  as  energetically  opposed  to  “red  whiskers  and  soaplocks” 
(March  5,  1842),  and  to  idlers,  spongers,  busybodies,  and  gossips. 

The  bachelor  editor,  Wesley  Whitaker,  Jr.,  was  only  nineteen 
when  he  started  the  paper  as  a subsidiary  activity  of  his  print  shop. 
(The  Census  of  1850  lists  the  age  of  Wesley  Whitaker,  Jr.,  printer, 
at  twenty-eight.)  By  February  5,  1842,  he  had  been  joined  in  the 
venture  by  his  brother,  J.  B.  Whitaker,  but  the  partnership  was 
dissolved  on  August  27,  apparently  after  J.  B.  had  offended  some 
of  the  subscribers  while  Wesley  was  out  of  town  (July  2,  1842). 
Frequently  made  clear  was  that,  while  the  brothers  were  good  Dem- 
ocrats, the  paper  was  “neutral  in  politics”  (March  5,  1842).  In 
addition  to  taking  orders  for  job  printing  and  editing  his  paper, 
Wesley  Whitaker,  Jr.,  added  to  his  income  by  the  sale  of  legal  blanks 
for  sheriffs,  clerks  of  court,  and  constables.  Often  he  advertised  the 
availability  of  rail  road  script  at  the  Rasp  office,  and  on  one  occasion 
had  a second-hand  press  for  disposal.  He  was  indeed  a busy  young 
man. 

Like  most  fly-by-night  news  sheets  of  the  day,  the  Rasp  had  its 
troubles,  about  which  Editor  Whitaker  ceaselessly  complained  in 
his  columns.  A continual  battle  was  fought  with  papers  which 
objected  to  the  Rasp's  copying  from  them  without  acknowledgment, 
as  well  as  with  those  which  copied  from  the  Rasp  without  credit 
line.  Another  annoyance  was  the  rumor,  categorically  denied  by  the 
young  editor,  that  his  father  was  writing  articles  for  the  paper.  “NO ! 
for  the  last  time,”  he  proclaimed.  “He  has  never  written  an  article 
for  the  Rasp,  nor  even  gone  so  far  as  to  dictate  to  the  Editors” 
(May  7,  1842).  But  Whitaker’s  principal  lamentation  was  directed 
against  those  who  failed  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  and  against 
spongers  who  wished  to  read  the  Rasp  without  purchasing  a copy. 
“The  young  man,”  wrote  the  editor,  “who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
hooking  our  subscribers  papers,  and  sending  them  off,  is  informed, 
that  unless  he  'forsake  his  evil  ways,’  we’ll  'be  after’  rasping  him” 
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(July  23,  1842).  Under  these  and  other  discouraging  circumstances, 
it  is  a wonder  the  Rasp  continued  as  long  as  it  did. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  its  persistence  is,  doubtless,  the  aid  Whita- 
ker received  from  a number  of  writers  who  sent  in  original  essays, 
both  serious  and  humorous,  under  pseudonyms  like  Uncle  Hal, 
Uncle  Peter,  and  Amicus.  Among  other  attractions  were  the  wood 
engravings  of  George  R.  West,  native  of  Raleigh  (June  11,  1842), 
whose  comic  illustrations  greatly  enhanced  the  editor’s  pages.  In 
the  role  of  patron,  Whitaker  invited  readers  to  send  orders  for  “the 
work  of  a young  artist”  and  declared  he  would  “warrant  their 
execution  to  please”  (February  12,  1842). 

Surely  the  most  perused  portion  of  the  weekly,  when  its  Saturday 
edition  reached  its  reader,  was  that  part  of  the  third  page  where 
Editor  Whitaker  did  his  “rasping.”  For  instance,  there  must  have 
been  many  men  in  Raleigh  who  — in  Whitaker’s  imagination, 
perhaps? — were  so  ugly,  lazy,  yellow,  bungling,  or  green  that 
mention  needed  to  be  made  of  them.  Wrote  Whitaker:  “There  is 
a man  in  this  city  so  ugly,  that  we  know  of  nothing  to  which  he 
can  be  compared.  Our  Zeke  [the  editor’s  make-believe  assistant], 
however,  who  is  always  at  our  elbow  looking  over,  says,  the  only 
thing  he  can  compare  him  to,  is  a stack  of  black  cats,  with  their 
tales  cut  off”  (September  25,  1841).  “There  is  a man  in  this  City,  who 
is  so  extremely  lazy,  that  he  carries  a kitten  under  each  arm  to 
breathe  for  him”  (February  26,  1842).  “There  is  a man  in  our  town 
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so  yellow,  that  Zeke  thinks  he  is  nearly  ripe”  (June  4,  1842).  “There 
is  a chap  in  this  City,  who  made  an  awful  blunder  in  a P.S.  to  his 
lover.  He  said : 'Give  my  love  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  destroy 
the  child,  likewise.’  Meaning,  destroy  'this  letter’”  (September  3, 
1842).  “I  say  Zeke,  what  was  that  green  thing  we  saw  up  town  the 
other  day?  Green  — green  — O,  it  was  a green  horn,  wasn’t  it?” 
(August  13,  1842).  In  a longer  anecdote,  entitled  “Our  State  House,” 
a country  fellow,  after  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  new  Capitol  building 
to  take  a view  of  the  city,  “took  a peep  over  the  precipice,  and 
immediately  threw  himself  back  on  the  house,  exclaiming,  that  it  was 
so  far  down,  that  it  drew  his  toe  nail  off,  and,  had  he  not  fallen  back, 
would  have  drawn  his  neck  out  of  his  shoulders”  (September  10, 
1842). 

Such  rustic  shenanigans  were  the  delight  of  Whitaker,  as  evinced 
by  these  four  additional  anecdotes: 

GO  IT  LITTLE  ’UN.  — A chap  about  eight  years  old 
lately  stepped  into  one  of  our  oyster  houses,  chewing  his 
quid  like  an  old  tar,  and  squirting  his  tobacco  juice  in  every 
direction.  Strutting  up  to  a table  where  a gentleman  was 
indulging  in  a dish  of  boiled  eggs,  he  said,  'stranger.  I’ll 
take  a little  of  that  salt.’  'What  do  you  want  with  it?’ 
enquired  the  gentleman.  'To  eat  with  one  of  your  eggs.’ 
'Well,  my  little  chap,  who’s  your  father?’  'My  father!  why 
he  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  county ; he  can  whip  all  the 
bullies,  and  mamma  can  lick  him  just  as  slick  as  that,’  said  the 
chap,  who  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  gulphed  down 
the  gentleman’s  glass  of  beer.  His  mamma  knew  he  was 
out.  No  danger  of  his  starving  in  a free  country.  This  is  the 
boy  who  stopped  at  our  office  door  and  called  out  to  Zeke : 
'Mister,  can’t  you  give  me  a drink  of  water?  I am  so  hungry, 
I dont  just  know  where  I shall  sleep  to-night!’  (March  26, 
1842) 

FIRST  TRIP  TO  TOWN.  — A herring-bone  chap, 
about  six  feet  high,  was  seen  the  other  day,  sauntering  down 
one  of  the  streets  of  our  busy  emporium ; his  visage  indi- 
cated, “that  fish  were  not  yet  'up,’  and  his  dress,  that  he 
come  from  parts  where  'cotton  is  riz  and  wool  ar  likewise,’ 
for  his  arms  were  thrust  up  to  his  elbows  in  the  sleeves  of  a 
scanty  coat,  and  his  knock  need  bandy  shanks,  were  pushed 
so  far  through  his  pants,  that  they  were  fast  crawling  over 
his  head.  Under  his  arm,  was  a huge  gunger,  which  he 
hugged  most  affectionately,  while  he  kept  his  jaw  cracker 
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in  full  operation.  Stopping  at  a store,  while  distress  and 
anxiety  were  fully  depicted  in  his  countenance,  he  accosted 
the  merchant  in  a most  woe  begone  tone,  as  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  youthful  cheeks:  'Mister  ye  hasn’t  seen  northing 
of  daddy  no  whar  'bout  these  ar  diggins  has  ye?’  'No,  sir,’ 
politely  replied  the  merchant,  I have  not  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  shouldn’t  know  him  if  I should  see  him.’ 
'Wha-r-t,  don’t  know  daddy?  well  now  if  that  aint  a cat- 
fish suck.  I’ll  be  drot  dash’t — don’t  know  daddy!  Why 
I know  him,  jist  as  easy,  jist  as  easy,  as  that,’  — suiting  the 
action  to  the  word  he  slung  his  fist  full  of  gunger-doe 
against  the  shining  window  glass,  at  which  moment  a spruce 
young  clerk  popped  up,  exclaiming  'thankee!  I never  eats 
'lasses  dabs’  mythelf!’  at  the  same  time  sticking  his  hands 
under  his  coat  tails,  and  extending  his  chin  ala  mode  Paul 
Pry,  while  his  rogueish  little  eye  twinkled  with  fun.  He 
walked  pomposly  up  to  'green-chips,’  and  anxiously  asked 
'does  your  mother  know  you  are  out.’  'No,’  was  the  reply 
'that  she  don’t,  for  dad  had  to  kiver  me  up  in  the  cart  to 
keep  her  from  going  distracted,  for  she  always  said  it  would 
prove  my  tarnal  ruination,  if  I ever  went  to  town.  And 
now  daddy  has  lost  me ! Dam  daddy ! I knowd  he’d  get  lost — 
boo-oo-o-oh !’  (April  16,  1842) 

A dandy  was  one  day  setting  in  a tavern  porch,  dressed 
in  tights,  when  a wagoner  came  along,  said,  stranger.  I’ll 
bet  you  a bottle  of  wine,  that  with  my  whip,  I can  cut  your 
tights  and  not  touch  your  skin.  Done,  said  the  Dandy,  and 
at  the  word  the  wagoner  drew  his  whip  with  all  his  might 
and  cut  the  fellow  to  the  bones,  at  the  same  time  calling 
for  the  wine,  and  declaring  that  he  had  lost  the  bet.  (August 
27,  1842) 

A little  fellow  asked  his  mammy,  who  was  going  to 
sleep  in  that-ar  bed  with  Jim  and  John  and  Jack  and  Jo  and 
Kate  and  Bet  and  Moll  and  Jane  and  Su  and  Dick  and  the 
baby  and  that  strange  man  what’s  here  to-night ! ’—The  old 
lady  bro’t  the  little  ’un  a slap  across  the  face,  and  pushing 
her  spectacles  on  top  of  her  head,  answered,  'Why,  me  and 
your  daddy ! to  be  sure ! and  plenty  room  for  Israel  and  his 
wife,  if  they  chance  to  come.  (September  3,  1842) 

Exaggeration,  such  as  in  the  last  anecdote,  was  a pervading 
element  in  Southern  humor.  Sometimes,  exaggeration  pushed  an 
anecdote  into  the  realm  of  the  tall  tale. 
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AWFUL  SITUATION ! — One  of  our  chums  informs 
us,  that  a few  nights  since,  his  rest  was  disturbed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  He  heard  in  his  sleep,  two  distinct  voices 
exclaiming,  'more  rope  on  this  side!  dont  pull  the  left  one 
so  fast!’  He  awoke  from  his  sleep,  and  to  his  utter  aston- 
ishment, he  found  himself  on  the  floor,  and  his  feet  out  of 
the  window,  with  two  huge  fleas  pulling  at  each  leg,  trying 
to  carry  him  off.  He  said,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
could  extricate  himself  from  their  grasp,  but  when  he  did, 
he  took  down  his  gun  and  shot  one,  the  head  of  which 
weighed  four  pounds  and  ten  ounces!  (September  3,  1842) 

Since  Whitaker’s  gift  was  obviously  for  the  brief  anecdote,  he 
depended  on  pseudonymous  contributors  for  the  longer  humorous 
sketches  and  reports  which  appeared  occasionally.  To  vent  its  good- 
natured  ire  on  the  indolent  and  intemperate,  the  Rasp  welcomed 
the  Active  creation  of  The  Lazy  Club,  which  purported  to  meet 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  The  proceedings  of  three  of  its  gather- 
ings were  recorded  (February  5,  March  5,  April  9,  1842)  by  “Paul 
Pry,”  landlord  of  the  local  Paul  Pry  House,  where  oysters  were 
advertised  as  a specialty.  At  its  February  meeting,  rules  for  governing 
the  association  were  adopted,  among  them  that  a bowl  of  blackstrap 
was  to  introduce  any  business ; that  members  were  to  report  “any 
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observance  of  industry  which  disagree  with  the  known  principles  of 
this  association” ; that  a “tobacco  chewing  member,  who  shall  have 
had  on  a clean  shirt  for  fifteen  minutes,  without  showing  tobacco 
stains  on  its  bosom,”  shall  be  fined  a quart  of  blackstrap ; that  there 
“shall  be  a fine  of  one  gallon,  (without  the  benefit  of  clergy,)  for 
any  member  to  stoop  and  tie  his  shoe” ; and  that  no  meeting  shall 
adjourn  “as  long  as  we  can  get  any  thing  to  drink  or  smoke,  or  as 
long  as  one  remains  sober.”  At  the  March  meeting,  after  an  oration 
on  the  indignity  of  common  toil,  one  of  the  members  told  of  a certain 
Dutch  teetotaller  who  “had  laid  his  leg  astride  his  Meggie,  to  attend 
a cold  water  gathering.  After  arriving  at  a house,  previous  to  his 
making  his  appearance  at  the  Chapel,  he  asked  the  Landlord  for  a 
glass  of  cold  water ; — but  just  entering  into  a dissertation  on  the 
glories  of  Temperance,  some  mischievous  wag  had  dropped  in  several 
drops  of  No.  6.  Are  you  sure  this  is  good  cold  water?’  asked  the 
Dutchman.  'Oh  yes,’  replied  his  host,  'it  has  just  been  brought  from 
the  spring.’  Taking  hold  of  the  glass  he  received  a mouth  full  of  the 
No.  6.  'Mine  Cot,’  said  the  Dutchman,  'if  dish  hot  water  come  from 
your  spring,  hell  is  not  one  mile  from  this  place,’  and  hastily  mount- 
ing his  horse,  he  hurried  off ; his  mouth  burning  with  the  hot  washing 
it  had  received,  and  congratulating  himself  that  he  found  it  out 
before  concluding  to  stay  all  night,  or  hell  might  have  broke  out  and 
burnt  him  up  before  morning.”  At  the  April  meeting,  “Smoking 
seemed  to  be  the  entire  order  of  the  evening,”  during  which  a 
“panegeic  of  the  delicious  weed”  was  delivered,  and  poems  on 
smoking  and  chewing  recited.  “The  meeting  was  a very  convivial 
one,”  Paul  Pry  concluded,  “and  ended  in  grinding  and  smoke.” 

A typical  contributor’s  offering  is  “Dancing  into  the  Legislature” 
(February  19,  1842)  by  The  Fiddler,  in  which  a political  candidate 
won  votes  after  a wearying  evening  at  a country  dance.  Uncle  Peter’s 
“Wonderful  Phenomenon”  (March  12,  1842)  tells  of  how  the  public’s 
excitement  was  calmed  when,  instead  of  comets  and  sparks  shooting 
about  the  heavens,  an  optical  instrument  revealed  the  supposed 
disturbances  to  be  only  gliding  insects.  “A  Chapter  on  Whiskers” 
(April  16,  1842)  details,  in  mock  seriousness,  how  a man’s  facial 
adornments  speed  his  success  in  love  and  war.  “Sleeping  by  the 
Wholesale”  (September  10,  1842)  relates  the  yarn  of  an  exhausted 
fellow  who,  having  had  no  sleep  for  eleven  nights,  rented  a room 
at  a tavern  with  eleven  beds  in  it.  After  he  retired,  a group  of  late 
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arrivals  were  informed  there  were  no  accommodations  available,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lone  guest  was  occupying  a room  with  beds 
sufficient  for  them  all.  Thereupon,  the  enraged  party  beat  down  the 
door  to  the  room  only  to  discover 

every  bedstead  empty  and  all  the  eleven  beds,  piled  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  with  the  traveller  sound  asleep  on 
their  top.  They  aroused  him  with  some  difficulty,  and 
demanded  what  in  the  world  he  wanted  of  all  those  beds! 

'Why,  look  here,’  said  he,  'strangers,  I aint  had  no  sleep 
these  here  eleven  nights,  so  I just  hired  eleven  beds,  to  get 
rested  all  at  once  and  make  up  what  I have  lost.  I calculate 
to  do  up  a considerable  mess  of  sleeping  — I’ve  hired  all 
these  beds  and  paid  for  them  and,  hang  me,  if  I don’t  mean 
to  have  eleven  nights  sleep  out  of  ’em  before  morning!’ 
(September  10,  1842) 

As  would  be  expected,  much  of  the  humorous  material  in  Whita- 
ker’s columns  was  derived  from  misspellings  and  dialect ; for  the 
newspaper  was  published  in  a period  which  relished  verbal  exper- 
imentation and  irregularities.  Three  selections  from  the  Rasp  illustrate 
this  aspect  of  antebellum  Southern  humor: 


LOVE  LETTER.  — The  following  love  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  a lady  in  this  city,  by  one  of  the  young  dandies 
of  the  town.  The  lady  has  placed  it  in  our  hands  to  be 
published.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  names  of  the 
parties.  It  needs  no  comment. 

My  Dear  gal  — You  don’t  know  how  much  I does  want 
for  to  se  yer.  Ye  shadder  keeps  flikerin  afore  my  wildered 
vishun  al  the  hul  time  and  I can’t  no  how  git  red  ont.  O if 
you  but  knod  them  feeshus  I hav  for  yer  how  you  would 
stare  tho. 

I seed  you  onts  when  you  was  in  the  kars  and  I heerd  on 
you  and  wanted  fur  to  git  a introduction  at  you,  but  cudn’t 
no  how.  So  I jist  thot  that  I had  better  for  to  rite  yer  and 
deklar  mysel  to  yer.  My  feeshuns  is  jist  as  sharp  now  as  when 
I fust  sa  yer  and  I can’t  no  how  git  rid  on  um.  I thot  it 
wud  be  good  fur  me  to  jist  rite  yer  and  lit  you  no  how  I 
did  feel.  I shal  cum  and  see  yer  sun  and  hopes  you  wil  be 
faveral  at  me.  I is  very  yong  fur  one  of  my  age.  I han’t 
much  muny  but  am  rich  in  feeshins.  I livs  on  a farm  down 
here,  and  thinks  mi  ernins  will  sport  us ; 11  shillins  a week 
and  gits  found,  this  is  bout  as  much  as  any  body  gits 
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here,  and  they  thinks  I am  purty  smart.  Sister  Sal  givs  her 
luv  to  yer  and  would  like  to  have  yer  for  a sister  in  law. 

from  yer  feeshunate  luver 

P.S.  My  kusin  wil  put  on  the  superscription  cos  I can’t 
rite  so  wel.  (April  16,  1842) 

TAKE  HIM  AWAY.  — A youngster  in  this  city,  ad- 
dressed the  following  lines  to  his  'ladye-love,’  who,  after 
perusing  them,  sent  them  to  us  for  publication.  We  cheerful- 
ly publish  them. 

“u  luvly  gurl  i Dus  luv  u 
Wy  cant  u luv  pore  i 
to  git  won  kis  wot  wod  i du 
i think  ide  ner  bout  di 

u Bets  i axed  u tu  luv  me 
but  u told  me  u kuddent 
ide  luv  u like  bawk  dus  a tree 
but  then  u sed  i shuddent 

i lase  my  hand  rite  on  my  hart 

an  sez  Bets  i luvs  u 

an  twel  u takes  a worser  part 

to  u i will  pruv  tru.”  (May  28,  1842) 

SAW  MY  HAT  OFF ! — The  whole  phrase  of  'saw  my 
leg  off’  has  been  superceeded  in  our  diggins.  For  fear  its 
origin  should  not  be  known  to  posterity,  we  will  give  it. 
— Some  weeks  ago,  several  young  chaps  'without  letting 
their  mamma  know  they  were  out,’  went  a chubbing  down 
to  Neuse  River.  To  get  at  the  fish-beds  better,  they  got  into 
a canoe,  and  pushed  off  into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The 
current  running  pretty  strong,  they  were  carried  down 
the  stream  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  At  this  junction, 
one  cries  out,  'you  Abe,  put  in  that  pole  and  keep  her  right 
end  foremost,  if  we  don’t  get  to  Noobon  to  night  I’ll  eat 
Sails  horn  comb ! ’ another  somewhat  frightened,  whines  out, 
'Mose  what  ye  reccon  Granny  would  say  if  she  see’d  us 
now?  we  will  go  right  spang  into  the  Atalantic  Ocean! 
bah!  bah!  O-o!’  'Hush  yer  dang  yelp!  didn’t  ye  ever  scud 
Steamboat  fashion  before,  ye  pulter-head  possom!  We  will 
cotch  a snag  by  the  time  we  reach  New  York.  I reccon  as 
how  the  chubs  will  bite  there,’  said  Abe  very  composedly. 
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'You  are  right  cousin  Abe,’  said  Jonah,  'for  dad  allers  told 
us  when  we  did  any  thing,  to  go  the  whole  hog,  tail  and 
bristles,  and  I think  we  are  cumin’  the  doings  to  a nicerty.’ 
Round  and  round  swung  the  old  canoe,  ever  and  anon,  and 
then  she  would  shoot  down  the  stream  like  a race  horse. 

Presently  she  run  up  high  and  dry  on  a rock,  and  one 
end  swung  near  the  limb  of  a tree,  and  Abe’s  hat  having 
a hole  in  the  top,  he  was  caught  by  his  hair  in  the  branches. 
When  he  roars  out  'boys  if  ye  want  to  go  the  Atalantic 
Ocean,  saw  my  hat  off\  ’ (July  9,  1842) 

Humor  which  used  the  illiteracies  of  white  inhabitants  in  Raleigh 
and  the  surrounding  area  was  well  balanced  in  the  Rasp  by  yarns 
in  which  Negro  dialect  is  the  key  to  the  jest.  Though  “SERMON 
Delivered  by  Sam,  the  Pressman ” (November  5,  1842),  a column- 
long  original  selection,  is  entirely  in  dialect,  most  of  the  pieces  are 
quite  short,  with  a dialect  quip  at  the  end. 


COLORED  BLUNDER.  — There  is  in  this  City,  a 
negro’s  temperance  society.  One  of  the  white’s  who  presides 
over  their  deliberations,  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  members 
was  discoursing  most  furiously  upon  the  evils  arising  from 
intemperance,  and  so  enthusiastic  did  become,  with  eyes 
strained  most  out  of  their  sockets,  he  thundered  away,  'if 
I had  the  arms  of  Ceasar,  I would  grap  the  whole  University, 
(universe)  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world!’  An 
old  negro  who  was  near  him,  exclaimed  in  an  under  tone, 
'La!  Pompey!  would  you  take  the  Pispical  Simnary?’ 
(February  12,  1842) 

GREAT  PRAYER.  — A darkey  was  called  on  to  pray, 
not  long  since  in  a nigger  meeting.  He  knelt,  and  lifting 
his  eyes  and  hands  to  high  heaven,  he  gave  utterance  to  his 
hearts  thoughts,  thus:  'If  I don’t  go  home  before  sun 
down,  and  have  masters’  horse  saddled,  he’ll  lash  me  like 
h — 1,’  and  he  seized  his  hat  and  scampered.  (April  23,  1842) 

SUBLIME ! — The  mighty  thunders  rolled  and  tumbled 
from  one  extremity  of  the  vast  firmament  to  the  other.  The 
vivid  lightnings  flashed  across  the  arched  heavens,  and  the 
enraged  clouds  poured  out  its  waters  in  torrents  upon 
the  land,  when  an  old  darkey,  who  was  chasing  a drove  of 
bed  bugs  with  a lightwood  torch  exclaimed  as  he  caught  one 
with  the  hollow  of  his  foot,  'O,  dod  drat  ye ! bite  dis  nigger 
’gin,  will  ye!  (August  27,  1842) 
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At  the  Rasp  office,  one  of  the  duties  of  Zeke  was  the  operation 
of  the  Poetry  Machine,  which  produced  some  rather  frightening 
compositions.  An  original  wood  engraving,  appearing  repeatedly  in 
the  Rasp,  shows  Zeke  grinding  away  at  an  odd  contraption  somewhat 
resembling  a cross  between  a millstone  and  a modern  mimeograph. 


By  means  of  the  Poetry  Machine,  editors  of  the  day  poked  fun  at 
incompetent  amateur  rhymers  who  inundated  newspaper  offices  with 
verses  written  in  high  seriousness.  Whitaker  was  always  careful  to 
invent  a background  for  the  machine  poetry  in  his  columns,  fearful 
doubtless  that  readers  might  mistake  it  for  the  real  thing: 


That  Zeke  of  ours  is  a dangerous  customer.  He  is  quite 
a moral  youth,  and  is  quite  seldom  absent  from  the  Church 
when  opportunity  offers.  A few  evenings  since  his  devotional 
feelings  ware  assailed  by  an  attach  on  his  olfactories  by  a 
very  disagreeable  scent  of  unclean  feet,  and  returning  home 
in  a fit  of  anger,  he  got  hold  of  our  Machine,  and  ground 
out  the  following,  in  revenge  upon  the  assailant  for  his 
filthiness. 

There  is  a youth  in  our  town. 

Whose  foot’s  so  mighty  large. 

His  shoe  seen  floating  down  the  stream. 

Was  taken  for  a barge. 

A stranger  seeing,  hastened  on, 

T’  examine  Keel  and  hull ; 

But  smelling  strong  the  stench  which  rose. 

Cried,  contagion  it  is  dreadful. 
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Now  warning  take,  who  go  to  Church, 

And  by  him  get  a seat. 

For  I can  tell,  you’re  sure  to  smell, 

A pair  of  stinking  feet.  ZEKE. 

(March  5,  1842) 

MACHINE  POETRY.  — The  crank  at  the  machine 
accidentally  turned  partly  round  the  other  day,  and  out 
dropped  the  following: 

The  bright  round  silvery  moon  came  up. 

With  many  a diamond  star. 

As  Dinah  raised  the  sash  and  cried, 

“My  lub,  is’t  dar  you  ar\  ” (April  16,  1842) 

Zeke  saw  “Mily”  with  pantaloons  on  the  other  day,  and 
he  seized  hold  of  the  Machine,  which  had  been  standing 
rusty,  for  sometime,  and  after  giving  it  several  severe  jirks, 
succeeded  in  grinding  out  the  following: 

“MILLY”  AND  HER  BREECHES. 

Strange  things  have  happened  in  our  town. 

Just  one  of  which  we’ll  hint  ’on. 

There’s  'Milly’  with  her  trousaloons. 

And  wearing  them,  she’s  bent  on. 

I’ve  often  seen  her  seated  by. 

The  side  of  Prince,  the  driver. 

And  often  times  exclaimed,  'my  eye!’ 

When  mist  is  she  would  chide  her. 

For  acting  so  much  like  a gal, 

When  breeches  she  was  wearing. 

But  “Milly”  sat,  and  sat,  and  sat. 

And  cried,  'Oh!  Lord,  I’ve  teared  ’em.!’ 

'Oh!  Mildred!  Mildred!  you  are  a wretch! 

I’ll  tell  the  D — r,  of  ye ! ’ 

(Exclaimed  her  mistress  in  a fret.) 

'Oh!  don’t!  old  miss,  I love  ye! 

There  aint  no  use  in  whipping  'Mz7,’ 

Because  she  teared  her  pantys. 

Just  send  them  to  the  paper  — 'Mil,’ 

And  we’ll  describe  them  — gratis.  (June  25, 1842) 
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'Fleas  and  bed-bugs,  without  number. 

Gently  cralling  round  your  bed.’ 

It  is  hot  weather,  and  no  mistake.  If  flea  eggs  don’t 
hatch  now,  there  is  coming  a time,  according  to  prophet 
Miller’s  prediction,  when  they  needn’t.  Bed  Bugs!  Oh! 
Crackee ! By  the  time  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  Western 
hemisphere,  they  march  for  battle,  arrayed  in  their  uniforms 
of  red  heads  and  distended  nostrils.  Poor  Zeke  gave  a mighty 
yell,  the  other  night;  and  we  hastened  to  his  room,  bawling 
as  we  went,  'What’s  the  matter  Zeke?  What’s  the  matter?’ 
Zeke  was  dreaming  he  was  turning  our  poetic  machine,  and 
he  answered  — 

Fleas  and  chinees,  millions  on  ’em. 

Savagely  gnawing  off  my  leg. 

We  examined  under  the  cover,  and  to  our  astonishment, 
a real  swell  head,  hairy  critter  was  biting  him  like  a hungry 
tiger.  (August  13,  1842) 

Zeke  was  quite  adept  at  imitations  of  Shakespeare  (February  12, 
1842),  and  on  another  occasion  ground  out  so  many  dreadful  poems 
that  the  editor  was  forced  to  stop  him.  “That  will  do,”  he  protested. 
“Put  away  the  machine”  (October  1,  1842). 

Though  the  Rasp  editorialized  against  gossipers  time  and  time 
again  and  complained  that  those  mongers  of  the  commodity  in 
Raleigh  could  “lay  Gulliver  in  the  shade”  (July  23,  1842),  it  regularly 
carried  little  items  called  “wonders”  which  surely  delighted  the 
readers  as  much  as  any  other  portion  of  the  newspaper.  “Wonder 
what  lady  was  looking  over  the  gallery  of  a certain  church  last 
Sunday,”  rasped  the  editor,  “and  a huge  snuff  box  rolled  out  of  her 
bosom,  among  the  crowd  of  darkies  below.  A reglar  built  a chee- 
chee  eyah-ha!  ensued”  (April  23,  1842).  Then  later,  “Wonder  who 
that  was,  carried  off  a huge  tray  of  barbecued  grunter  from  the  tem- 
perance dinner?”  (July  9,  1842).  When  the  Rasp  obtained  a special 
correspondent  at  a nearby  county  seat,  a half  dozen  or  so  “PITTS- 
BORO’  WONDERS”  appeared  almost  weekly  about  the  goings-on 
in  that  vicinity.  The  correspondent  wished  readers  to  guess  “Who 
it  was  that  drove  his  he  cattle  up  for  the  lady’s  to  look  at”  (July  9, 
1842),  and,  with  more  interest  in  language  than  in  personalities, 
wondered  “What  young  man  it  was  that  made  use  of  the  sublime 
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expression,  rare  like  a dog  in  a meat  house ? Wonder  when,  and 
under  what  circumstances  this  beautiful  expression  was  uttered?” 
(August  27,  1842). 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  such  humorless  tid-bits  submerge 
and  gradually  replace  the  editor’s  more  lighthearted  concoctions.  In 
the  fall  of  1842,  comic  paragraphs  appeared  less  and  less  frequently 
in  the  Rasp.  The  legislature  was  in  session  and,  contrary  to  its  ori- 
ginal intention,  the  Rasp  more  and  more  gave  over  its  columns  to 
political  news.  “We  have  been  dull  for  the  last  three  weeks,”  Whita- 
ker admitted  on  November  19,  then  promised  new  engravings  to 
“make  up  for  lost  time.”  A few  fresh  woodcuts  were  run,  but  edi- 
torial content  remained  drab.  Perhaps  the  well  of  humor  had  simply 


dried  up,  for  Whitaker  apparently  had  not  sufficient  talents  to  come 
along  every  Saturday  with  unlimited  inventions.  By  December,  when 
with  other  difficulties  he  was  competing  with  experienced  political 
journals,  the  twenty-year-old  editor  was  out  of  his  class.  In  spite  of 
changing  times  and  his  own  increasing  seriousness,  at  least  Whita- 
ker could  at  that  point  look  back  upon  two  years  of  reasonable 
success  in  recording  the  joyous  laughter  heard  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  offices  and  homes  of  Raleigh  during  his  youth  in  those  humor- 
loving  days. 
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THE  MYTHIC  BACKGROUND  OF 
FAULKNER’S  HORSE  IMAGERY 

by  John  T.  Flanagan 


Ever  since  the  prehistoric  three-toed  horse  migrated  from  his 
original  habitat  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  spread  over  the 
continents  of  the  world,  the  horse  has  appealed  to  the  fancy  of  man. 
He  had  of  course  obvious  economic  uses.  He  provided  transpor- 
tation, a superior  means  of  hunting,  even  food.  But  beyond  this  he 
symbolized  power  and  strength  and  speed.  The  mounted  man  was 
mobile  and,  whether  Tartar  or  Cossack  or  Comanche,  a threat  in 
war.  Knight  and  brigand,  crusader  and  champion,  depended  on  the 
horse.  Thanks  to  art  and  the  popular  imagination  one  thinks  of 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  of  Prince  Rupert  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  as 
equestrians,  usually  astride  white  horses.  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Lut- 
sen,  Murat  at  Marengo,  Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek  were  not  only 
military  heroes  but  mounted  men.  Such  has  been  the  identification 
of  the  cavalier  with  power  that  the  man  on  horseback  has  come  to 
symbolize  not  only  military  force  but  insurgence,  revolution,  and 
dictatorship. 

But  here  mythology  as  is  so  often  the  case  precedes  history. 
In  a long  chapter  on  the  horse  in  his  Zoological  Mythology  Angelo 
de  Gubernatis  has  traced  the  role  of  the  horse  in  the  Vedas  and  in 
European  folklore.  In  the  oriental  imagination  the  horse  was  not 
only  a steed  on  land  but,  equipped  with  wings,  a means  of  reaching 
the  skies.  The  solar  hero  gained  strength  and  mobility  from  his  horse. 
Pegasus  carried  Bellerophon  to  victory  if  not  to  Zeus.  The  fiery 
chariot  of  Apollo,  drawn  by  horses,  daily  crossed  the  heavens  and 
once,  when  carelessly  driven  by  Phaethon,  came  so  close  to  the 
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earth  as  to  imperil  it.  Sleipnir,  Odin’s  eight-legged  grey  horse,  bore 
the  Scandinavian  god  everywhere  on  his  travels.  The  horse  of  legend 
not  only  carried  the  hero  through  battle  and  flame  but  also  used  his 
hooves  as  dangerous  weapons  and  sometimes,  gifted  with  the  power 
of  speech,  warned  its  rider.  As  the  Latin  proverb  has  it,  equus  me 
portat  alit  rex.  The  reverse  of  course  was  also  true.  Dismounted,  the 
hero  lost  much  of  his  vigor  and  power.  The  death  of  the  god  was 
often  symbolized  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse. 

In  historical  times  and  in  other  cultures  the  possession  or  acqui- 
sition of  horses  was  essential  to  the  tribal  economy.  Mongols  and 
Arabs  and  American  Indians  alike,  relying  on  horses  for  herding 
or  for  hunting,  valued  the  descendants  of  eohippus  as  they  valued 
nothing  else.  Among  the  Crows  and  the  Blackfeet  horse  stealing 
was  considered  as  honorable  and  brave  as  counting  coup  on  a dead 
enemy.  Even  in  our  own  day  when  the  economic  value  of  the  animal 
has  declined  the  horse  retains  a romantic  appeal.  The  performances 
of  the  white  Lipizzaner  stallions  of  Vienna  attract  audiences  as  en- 
thusiastic as  those  which  frequent  opera  and  ballet. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  horse  has  passed  from  mythol- 
ogy to  literature,  and  its  survival  in  poetry  and  story  is  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  its  displacement  by  machines  in  the  modern  civilized 
world.  In  the  recent  memory  of  man,  as  still  in  less  advanced  eco- 
nomies, the  horse  survives  as  an  economic  tool  and  treasure.  But  in 
the  imagination  of  writers  it  preserves  some  of  its  original  significance 
as  a magical  or  even  a demoniac  being. 

On  one  level  of  interest  the  horse  is  primarily  a household  pet, 
often  raised  from  a colt  by  a youngster  of  the  family,  faithfully 
tended  and  emotionally  considered  until  it  reaches  adulthood  or  it 
dies.  This  is  the  story  which  John  Steinbeck  tells  in  “The  Red  Pony.” 
Again  the  horse  is  depicted  as  a magnificent  animal,  charged  with 
physical  power  and  sex,  half  savage,  half  malevolent,  only  partly 
subordinated  to  man  and  ever  ready  to  break  out  in  wild  surges  of 
power.  This  is  the  story  which,  with  variations,  D.  H.  Lawrence  tells 
in  St.  Mawr  and  Robinson  Jeffers  in  Roan  Stallion.  The  red-gold 
stallion  which  Lawrence  portrays  burns  with  vitality  and  fascinates  its 
owner.  Lady  Carrington.  “For  some  reason  the  sight  of  him,  his 
power,  his  alive,  alert  intensity,  his  unyieldingness,  made  her  want  to 
cry.”  St.  Mawr  is  part  beast,  part  steed,  and  part  lover.  “He  was 
some  splendid  demon,  and  she  must  worship  him.”  Even  after  the 
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horse  attacks  Carrington  his  superlative  strength  and  vitality  prevent 
the  destruction  which  such  an  act  would  normally  bring  about. 
St.  Mawr  is  too  magnificent  an  animal  to  die.  In  the  poem  of  Jeffers 
the  stallion  is  again  a compound  of  strength,  vitality,  and  savage  fury. 
The  woman  California  at  first  resents  the  horse  which  Johnny  has 
won  at  gambling,  then  succumbs  to  its  animal  vigor.  Riding  the 
stallion  up  to  a ridge  at  night  she  stretches  herself  out  prone  and 
invites  an  attack ; she  prefers  the  horse  to  the  insistence  of  the  half- 
drunk Johnny.  Later  when  the  stallion  is  back  in  the  corral  there 
is  a disturbance  which  Johnny  attempts  to  quell.  California  carefully 
waits  until  the  stallion  has  trampled  the  man  into  a lifeless  clod, 
then  kills  the  horse  with  a well  directed  rifle  shot  and  turns  “on  her 
little  daughter  the  mask  of  a woman  Who  has  killed  God.” 

The  most  widely  read  American  narrative  poem  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet’s  John  Brown  s Body,  is  another 
illustration  of  the  impact  of  the  horse  image  on  the  imagination  of 
the  writer.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  animal  character  here.  But  the 
Civil  War  was  the  last  great  war  in  history  in  which  cavalry  played 
an  important  role.  Jeb  Stuart’s  raids  were  dangerous  as  well  as 
dramatic  thrusts  into  northern  territory  until  Stuart’s  leadership 
became  somewhat  irresponsible.  Later  the  Union  cavalry  under 
Sheridan,  less  romantic  and  daring  perhaps,  became  an  equally 
significant  weapon.  And  partisan  raiders  like  Forrest  and  Mosby 
depended  on  horses  for  their  secrecy  and  agility.  Benet’s  narrative 
makes  the  reader  sporadically  conscious  of  the  role  of  mounted  troops 
in  the  war,  but  much  more  important  is  the  Phaethon  image  which  so 
often  recurs.  The  northern  soldier  Jack  Ellyat  remembers  the  figures 
on  a clock  with  the  charioteer 

Driving  bronze,  snarling  horses  down  the  sharp. 

Quicksilver,  void,  careening  gulfs  of  air 

Until  they  smashed  upon  a black-marble  sea. 

Throughout  the  poem  the  actual  hooves  of  the  combatant  armies 
mingle  with  the  figurative  hooves  of  the  steeds  of  the  sun  chariot. 
The  southerner  Clay  Wingate  belongs  to  the  Black  Horse  Troop  and 
rides  furiously  into  battle.  But  always  there  is  the  noise  of  spectral 
troops,  “That  harry  of  unseen  cavalry  Riding  the  wind.”  As  omen, 
as  memory,  as  symbol  of  war  and  approaching  chaos,  the  horsemen, 
figurative  or  actual,  fill  the  poem.  Phaethon’s  steeds  touch  the  earth 
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with  flame  and  leave  behind  a scorched  field  as  black  as  the  marble 
of  the  clock  ornament.  Ellyat  cannot  forget  the  image  — nor  can 
the  reader  — and  much  of  the  impact  of  the  poem  depends  on  this 
consciousness  of  mysterious  cavalry  riding  vaguely  but  dramatically 
toward  a final  doom. 

If  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  deliberately  saturated  himself  in  the 
Civil  War,  so  did  William  Faulkner,  less  consciously  perhaps  but  no 
less  completely.  And  if  the  image  of  galloping  horses  permeates  John 
Brown’s  Body  so  does  it  several  of  the  novels  of  Faulkner.  For  to 
Faulkner’s  characters  the  cavalry  charge  is  identical  with  past  glory, 
with  the  essence  of  romance  and  chivalry.  The  hooves  of  Stuart’s 
and  Forrest’s  men  echo  through  his  pages. 

Faulkner  was  born  and  grew  up  in  rural  Mississippi,  a land 
where  the  horse  lingers  as  a beast  of  burden,  means  of  transportation, 
agricultural  necessity.  The  rural  scene,  to  be  sure,  has  changed.  Even 
Ratliff,  the  itinerant  sewing  machine  salesman  of  The  Hamlet,  grad- 
uates from  driving  a pair  of  spanking,  matched  ponies  to  steering 
a truck  loaded  with  television  sets  down  the  crooked  country  roads. 
But  in  Faulkner’s  youth  and  in  Faulkner’s  memory  the  region  was 
inhabited  by  tenant  farmers,  poor  whites,  Negroes,  mules,  and  horses. 

Faulkner  once  identified  himself,  not  as  a writer  or  literary  man, 
but  as  a farmer  and  breeder  of  mules  and  horses.  As  a country  lad 
he  was  constantly  aware  of  horses,  pulling  plows  in  the  cotton  or 
corn  fields,  hauling  produce,  carrying  hunters  in  pursuit  of  game. 
To  the  average  redneck  a horse  represented  power  and  wealth. 
Faulkner  remembered  that  as  a boy  he  once  saw  a horse  auction 
similar  to  that  he  recounted  later  in  “Spotted  Horses”  and  that 
one  of  the  wild  western  pintos  actually  broke  away  and  caused 
considerable  havoc.  But  this  horse  was  eventually  caught  and  gen- 
tled so  that  Faulkner,  who  had  paid  for  it  with  his  own  money,  could 
ride  it.  The  animals  of  “Spotted  Horses”  were  actual,  not  symbolic. 
If  they  symbolized  anything,  Faulkner  once  told  a Virginia  audience, 
they  symbolized  the  hope  and  aspiration  of  men  who  were  capable 
of  committing  some  puerile  folly  in  buying  a three-dollar  horse 
in  opposition  to  the  cold  practicality  of  country  women  like 
Mrs.  Littlejohn. 

Faulkner  knew  and  loved  horses  for  themselves.  He  once  replied 
to  a questioner  at  Nagano  that  he  had  written  Sanctuary  in  part  be- 
cause he  needed  money  in  order  to  buy  a horse.  To  the  end  of  his 
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life  he  enjoyed  riding.  Not  only  did  he  understand  horses  but  he 
knew  the  life  of  men  who  were  to  a large  extent  dependent  on  them. 
From  his  boyhood,  harness  terminology,  equine  breeds  and  ailments, 
and  the  temperaments  of  animals  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  they 
were  to  Sherwood  Anderson  growing  up  in  Ohio  and  hanging 
around  country  racetracks.  It  is  small  wonder  that  horses  play  an 
interesting  role  in  Faulkner’s  fiction. 

In  “Ambuscade,”  the  opening  story  of  The  Unvanquished,  the 
boys  Bayard  and  Ringo  watch  Colonel  John  Sartoris  riding  slowly 
up  the  plantation  drive  on  the  claybank  stallion  Jupiter,  “the  big 
gaunt  horse  almost  the  color  of  smoke.”  Despite  fatigue  and  ema- 
ciation the  cavalier  looms  large  to  the  youthful  observers,  perhaps 
the  more  so  that  his  arrival  is  clandestine,  and  rider  and  steed  seem 
to  be  molded  into  one  form.  During  his  brief  stay  Colonel  Sartoris 
supervises  the  building  of  a corral  for  the  plantation  stock,  since 
the  recent  fall  of  Vicksburg  almost  guarantees  the  arrival  of  a Fed- 
eral foraging  party,  and  to  dramatize  the  work  he  assumes  the  role  of 
a cavalry  commander  organizing  an  attack.  Drawing  his  saber  he 
makes  it  arc  through  the  air  as  he  cries  in  stentorian  tones,  “Trot! 
Canter!  Charge !”  The  boys  do  not  see  the  colonel  depart  but  his 
image  remains  in  their  memory. 

In  Sartoris  young  Bayard  Sartoris,  unconsciously  submitting  to 
the  death-urge  which  eventually  leads  him  to  fly  an  unsafe  aeroplane 
and  in  this  way  meet  his  destiny,  rides  an  arrogant  stallion  which 
stood  “like  a motionless  bronze  flame”  in  front  of  the  livery  stable. 
For  a while  he  successfully  kept  his  mount,  the  stallion  moving  at 
great  speed  “like  a tremendous  mad  music,  uncontrolled,  splendidly 
uncontrollable.”  But  after  Bayard  successfully  swerves  the  animal 
to  avoid  striking  a child  the  horse  plunges  and  throws  its  rider.  Later 
in  the  same  novel  Bayard,  after  having  caused  his  grandfather  to 
suffer  a fatal  heart  attack  because  of  his  reckless  automobile  driving, 
flees  on  his  pony  Perry  into  the  MacCallum  fox-hunting  country 
and  there  enjoys  a short  respite  before  his  final  period  of  wandering. 

It  is  in  Sartoris  too  that  Faulkner  becomes  his  own  Homer  of 
the  cotton  fields  to  sing  the  saga  of  the  mule.  “Father  and  mother 
he  does  not  resemble,  sons  and  daughters  he  will  never  have;  vin- 
dictive and  patient . . . solitary  but  without  pride,  self-sufficient  but 
without  vanity;  his  voice  is  his  own  derision.”  The  mule  is  pariah 
and  celibate,  misanthropic  and  misunderstood,  a performer  of  alien 
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acts  in  alien  surroundings  — yet  he  is  strong,  courageous,  meek. 
Like  the  Negro  who  generally  drives  him  he  is  durable,  and  again 
like  the  Negro  — as  Faulkner  was  never  unwilling  to  assert  — he 
will  survive. 

Mules  pull  the  wagon  in  As  l Lay  Dying  and  eventually  insure 
the  arrival  of  the  corpse  of  Addie  Bundren  at  Jefferson  so  that  her 
dying  wish  to  be  buried  there  can  be  satisfied,  but  it  is  another  steed 
in  the  same  novel  that  has  greater  significance.  Jewel,  the  son  whom 
Addie  bore  out  of  wedlock,  has  worked  nights  to  buy  a horse  with 
his  own  money,  an  equine  descendant  of  the  wild  Texas  animals 
who  play  such  a role  in  “Spotted  Horses.”  The  horse  symbolizes  to 
Jewel  something  personal  and  private.  An  untamed  beast  with 
mismatched  eyes,  a pink  face,  and  a splotchy  coat.  Jewel’s  animal 
is  both  dangerous  and  impulsive.  The  boy  has  to  shut  off  the  ani- 
mal’s wind  before  he  can  climb  on  its  back  and  later,  in  the  stable, 
he  can  use  the  curry  comb  only  by  performing  acrobatic  motions 
within  the  radius  of  the  animal’s  hooves.  As  Jewel  curses  the  horse 
“in  a whisper  of  obscene  caress”  his  attitude  seems  to  be  partly 
devotion  and  partly  pride.  When  Anse  Bundren  is  compelled  to 
bargain  for  a new  team  he  calmly  trades  Jewel’s  horse  for  a span 
of  mules.  Jewel’s  fury  is  subordinate  only  to  his  love  for  his  mother. 
Despite  the  fear  of  the  family  that  he  will  disappear  with  the  horse 
and  nullify  the  trade.  Jewel  delivers  the  horse  to  Snopes’  barn  and 
eventually  the  funeral  procession  continues. 

The  Hamlet,  the  novel  which  in  many  ways  is  Faulkner’s  richest 
depiction  of  country  folkways,  makes  considerable  use  of  the  horse. 
There  is  the  comic  tall  tale  of  the  Pat  Stamper-Ab  Snopes  horse 
trade,  a barter  which  takes  place  at  a time  when  Ab  is  still  sour 
rather  than  mean.  The  episode,  as  various  critics  have  remarked, 
owes  something  to  A.  B.  Longstreet’s  Georgia  Scenes,  but  the 
narration,  in  Ratliff’s  wry  words,  is  memorable.  Ab  Snopes,  out  to 
trick  any  trader  foolish  enough  to  do  business  with  him,  buys  back 
without  knowing  it  the  horse  he  had  earlier  sold  and  watches  its 
artificial  color  vanish  in  the  rain  and  its  sleekness  deflate  as  it 
plods  back  to  the  run-down  farm.  Despite  long  experience  in  trading 
horses  Ab  becomes  a superlative  example  of  the  trickster  who  is 
himself  tricked. 

The  Hamlet  also  incorporates  in  its  fourth  section  the  short  story 
“Spotted  Horses,”  which  had  been  published  previously.  Here  the 
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herd  of  wild  Texas  ponies,  supposedly  brought  to  Mississippi  by 
Flem  Snopes  but  never  acknowledged  officially  to  be  his,  are  auc- 
tioned off  by  the  Texas  drover,  the  purchasers  to  have  the  pleasure 
and  the  difficulty  of  identifying  and  then  catching  their  property. 
One  especially  breaks  away  during  the  melee,  dashes  through  the 
boardinghouse  of  Mrs.  Littlejohn  where  she  successfully  deflects 
it  by  breaking  a washboard  over  its  nose,  and  causes  more  havoc 
by  leaping  over  a span  of  mules  driven  by  Tull  in  the  middle  of 
a wooden  bridge  and  scrambling  the  baggage  and  the  occupants  of  the 
wagon.  Faulkner’s  most  uproarious  tall  tale  is  brought  to  a quiet 
ending  when  a country  justice  of  the  peace  rules  that  since  the 
ownership  of  the  Texas  ponies  was  doubtful  and  no  one  had  estab- 
lished Flem  Snopes’s  equity  in  them,  the  Tulls  could  get  compen- 
sation for  their  losses  only  by  catching  the  horse  that  had  leaped 
over  their  wagon  and  was  still  presumably  at  large. 

Another  plot  element  in  The  Hamlet  has  repercussions  which 
continue  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Snopes  trilogy.  Jack  Houston 
returns  to  a Mississippi  farm  and  marries  his  childhood  sweetheart  but 
she  is  killed  while  egg-hunting  in  the  stable  by  a stallion  which  Hous- 
ton had  bought  as  a kind  of  wedding  present.  Subsequently 
Houston  himself  is  killed  by  a shotgun  blast  by  Mink  Snopes,  who 
intercepts  Houston  on  one  of  his  solitary  rides  and  gets  revenge  for 
what  he  deems  unfairness  in  charging  excessive  fees  for  the  pastur- 
age of  a cow.  At  the  end  of  The  Hamlet  Mink  is  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  at  the  penitentiary  at  Parchman,  but  he  lives  out  his 
forty-year  term  and  becomes  a murderer  for  the  second  time  when 
he  kills  his  cousin  Flem  in  The  Mansion. 

Horses  figure  in  The  Bear  but  largely  to  provide  transportation 
for  the  men  and  guns  and  whiskey  during  the  annual  fortnight  safari 
into  the  wilderness.  The  story  of  Ike  McCaslin’s  maturity,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Sam  Fathers,  is  told  in  terms  of  the  woods  and  its  deni- 
zens; his  horsemanship  is  taken  for  granted.  When  Faulkner  published 
A Fable  in  1954,  he  incorporated  in  it  an  earlier  tale,  published  inde- 
pendently as  Notes  On  a Horsethief,  dealing  with  the  incredible 
adventures  of  a three-legged  race  horse  and  its  black  and  white 
handlers.  But  this  story  has  little  relevance  to  the  novel  itself,  the 
long  and  complex  story  of  a mutiny  in  France  during  World  War  I. 
Faulkner’s  final  use  of  a horse  as  an  important  plot  strand  came  in 
his  last  published  novel.  The  Reivers. 
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Here  the  Negro  Ned  secretly  swaps  the  Winton  Flyer,  which  Boon 
Hogganbeck  and  young  Lucius  Priest  have  laboriously  driven  from 
Jefferson  to  Memphis,  for  a racehorse  named  Coppermine,  appar- 
ently on  the  supposition  that  Coppermine  will  triumph  in  enough 
heats  on  which  the  betting  has  been  heavy  to  win  back  the  automo- 
bile. Young  Lucius  is  not  a professional  jockey  but  as  a result  of 
a number  of  circumstances,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  successful 
staging  of  the  race  at  all,  he  manages  to  bring  his  steed  in  ahead.  As 
in  the  earlier  Notes  On  a Horsethief  Faulkner  manages  to  capture 
the  tension,  the  excitement  of  the  race,  and  to  convey  the  hysteria 
that  such  an  affair  invariably  engenders  in  the  spectators  of  the  rural 
South.  Yet  curiously  enough  he  permits  young  Lucius  Priest  to  utter 
one  of  the  rare  denigrating  speeches  about  the  horse  in  his  fiction : 

The  horse  I rate  last.  A creature  capable  of  but  one  idea 
at  a time,  his  strongest  quality  is  timidity  and  fear.  He  can 
be  tricked  and  cajoled  by  a child  into  breaking  his  limbs  or 
his  heart  too  in  running  too  far  too  fast  or  jumping  things 
too  wide  or  hard  or  high ; he  will  eat  himself  to  death  if 
not  guarded  like  a baby;  if  he  had  only  one  gram  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  most  backward  rat,  he  would  be  the 
rider. 

But  despite  this  denial  of  equine  intelligence,  the  horse  from 
Sartoris  to  The  Reivers  is  a prominent  accessory  to  the  human  char- 
acters in  Faulkner’s  fiction.  Never  the  central  protagonist,  he  is 
still  important  as  a part  of  the  regional  economy,  as  a means  of 
transportation  and  motive  power,  and  as  a medium  for  gambling. 
But  Faulkner  also  gave  the  horse  another  role. 

In  chapter  nine  of  Intruder  in  the  Dust  occurs  the  famous  pas- 
sage in  which  Faulkner  tries  to  define  the  tradition  of  the  Civil  War 
(preferably  the  War  Between  the  States)  for  the  southern  lad.  For 
every  southern  boy  of  fourteen,  he  writes,  it  is  still  a fateful  after- 
noon in  July,  1863,  the  brigades  in  position,  the  charge  not  yet 
begun,  Pickett  still  waiting,  poised  and  eager,  for  the  signal  from 
Longstreet  which  would  begin  the  carnage.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  the  charge  was  made  and  was  repulsed,  that  it  was  both  bloody 
and  futile.  The  episode  remains  as  a symbol  of  heroism  and  action, 
which  subsequent  generations  of  southerners  — as  far  removed  from 
it  in  time  as  they  are  in  geography  — can  remember  with  pride.  In 
similar  fashion  the  forays,  the  raids,  the  cavalry  charges  are  dear 
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to  many  of  Faulkner’s  characters  who  relive  a past  which  chrono- 
logically they  can  never  have  known.  Aunt  Jenny  Du  Pre  loves  to 
recount  the  dashing  exploits  of  Stuart’s  cavalry,  Forrest’s  partisans 
are  mounted  ghosts  in  many  a post-war  recollection,  and  in  High- 
tower’s tortured  mind  the  horsemen  prance  and  thunder  in  a kind  of 
apocalyptic  vision. 

To  the  inflamed  imagination  of  Rosa  Coldfield  in  Absalom,  Ab- 
salom! Thomas  Sutpen  is  a “man-horse-demon”  abrupting  out  of  a 
thunderclap.  Whether  he  sits  “immobile,  bearded  and  hand  palm- 
lifted”  quietly  directing  his  slaves  and  his  captive  architect  in  the 
building  of  his  wilderness  mansion,  or  whether  he  is  the  Confederate 
officer  astride  his  stallion,  he  is  a magnified  figure  deriving  power 
and  influence  from  his  equestrian  position.  Rosa  tells  Quentin 
Compson  of  Sutpen’s  appearance  “on  that  gaunt  and  jaded  horse 
on  which  he  did  not  seem  to  sit  but  rather  seemed  to  project 
himself  like  a mirage,”  his  ragged  and  tarnished  uniform  enclosing 
a sentient  body  which  seemed  to  precede  the  rider  as  he  dis- 
mounted. But  the  Compson  family  too  perceives  Sutpen  as  a 
romantic  and  almost  legendary  cavalier.  Jason  Compson  describes 
to  his  son  how  possibly  “there  broke  free  and  plain  in  midgallop 
against  the  yellow  sky  of  dawn  the  fine  proud  image  of  the  man 
on  the  fine  proud  image  of  the  stallion. . . .”  And  again  he  imagines 
the  feelings  of  Wash  Jones  holding  the  horse’s  reins  after  Sutpen 
had  dismounted, 

still  hearing  the  galloping,  watching  the  proud  galloping 
image  merge  and  pass,  galloping  through  avatars  which 
marked  the  accumulation  of  years,  time,  to  the  fine  climax 
where  it  galloped  without  weariness  or  progress,  forever 
and  forever  immortal  beneath  the  brandished  saber  and  the 
shot-torn  flags  rushing  down  a sky  in  color  like  thunder. 

Even  though  Absalom,  Absalom!  contains  no  battle  scenes,  the 
reader  is  constantly  aware  of  the  Civil  War  battlefields  in  the 
background  with  the  cavalry  performing  heroic  and  glamorous  deeds. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  infantry  holding  their  lines  behind  barricades 
or  in  hastily  dug  trenches.  It  is  the  mounted  man  who  lingers  in  the 
memory  and  the  mounted  man  is  as  often  mythical  as  human. 

This  mythical  element  becomes  even  stronger  in  Light  in  August. 
Gail  Hightower  is  the  grandson  of  a Confederate  cavalryman  who 
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died  ignominiously  during  the  Civil  War,  not  on  the  battlefield  but 
in  a futile  attempt  to  raid  a hencoop.  But  even  though  Hightower 
is  a minister  by  profession  and  even  though  the  fact  of  his  grand- 
father’s death  was  somewhat  less  than  heroic,  he  cannot  rid  his  mind 
of  the  vision  of  galloping  cavaliers.  If  he  had  been  born  a Frenchman 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  identified  himself  as  a dragoon  following 
fiercely  behind  Ney  or  Murat;  as  a rural  Mississippian  dwelling 
in  peaceful  times  he  can  only  brood  on  past  charges  until  his  religion 
and  his  ancestral  deeds  become  utterly  intermixed.  Even  in  the  pulpit 
he  could  not  disentangle  one  from  the  other.  The  dogma  he  was 
supposed  to  preach  suddenly  became  full  of  “galloping  cavalry  and 
defeat  and  glory”  until  even  the  choirs  of  seraphim  assumed  martial 
aspects. 

In  his  study  Hightower  thinks  he  hears  “the  echo  of  phantom 
hooves”  and  agrees  that  the  ancients  were  correct  in  making  the 
horse  an  attribute  and  symbol  of  kings  and  warriors.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  novel  Hightower,  overburdened  by  his  domestic  tragedy 
and  the  lurid  career  of  Joe  Christmas,  slips  back  into  another  age. 
Suddenly  he  is  aware  of  an  army  of  horsemen  riding  a cloud  of 
phantom  dust. 

They  rush  past,  forwardleaning  in  the  saddles,  with  bran- 
dished arms  beneath  whipping  ribbons  from  slanted  and 
eager  lances ; with  tumult  and  soundless  yelling  they  sweep 
past  like  a tide  whose  crest  is  jagged  with  the  wild  heads 
of  horses  and  the  brandished  arms  of  men  like  the  crater  of 
the  world  in  explosion. 

The  vision  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  materialized  but  Hightower 
cannot  disabuse  his  mind  of  it ; long  afterward  he  still  hears  “the 
wild  bugles  and  the  clashing  sabers  and  the  dying  thunder  of  hooves.” 

Faulkner  does  not  employ  all  the  folk  aspects  of  the  horse  in  his 
fiction.  Flem  Snopes  riding  with  Eula  Varner  in  a surrey  to  the 
circuit  clerk’s  office  in  Jefferson  to  be  married  is  no  Lochinvar 
carrying  off  his  bride  on  a mettlesome  steed  with  the  clans  in 
pursuit.  Nor  is  any  use  made  of  the  mounted  outlaw.  It  is  true  that 
Ab  Snopes  runs  off  captured  horses  to  make  a deal  with  the  closest 
Federal  or  Confederate  officer.  But  there  is  no  Jesse  James  figure, 
no  Billy  the  Kid,  not  even  the  members  of  the  Murrell  gang  who 
used  to  terrorize  the  Natchez  trace.  In  Faulkner’s  stories  the  horse- 
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man  is  a Confederate  soldier  or  more  likely  a cavalry  officer,  so 
inured  to  his  role  that  rider  and  steed  are  virtually  one,  at  times 
solitary  but  more  frequently  participant  in  a wild  charge  with 
pennons  flying,  sabers  or  lances  gleaming,  and  hooves  thundering 
past.  This  image  is  not  only  colorful  and  dramatic  in  itself ; it  also 
reveals  certain  mental  aspects  and  qualities  of  the  characters  who 
are  obsessed  with  it. 

Faulkner  wrote  of  the  horse  because  of  his  own  personal  liking 
for  the  animal  and  because  it  represented  a significant  phase  of  the 
southern  economy.  But  the  horseman  as  an  image  provides  another 
dimension  to  his  fiction  and  has  connotative  values  far  beyond  the 
literal. 

University  of  Illinois 
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USING  FOLKLORE  IN  FICTION 


by  Guy  Owen 


In  1955,  shortly  after  Dr.  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  took  over  the 
editorship  of  North  Carolina  Folklore,  he  published  an  article  in 
which  he  commented  on  the  use  of  our  rich  folk  materials  in  the 
literature  produced  by  Tar  Heel  authors.  Among  the  writers  he 
singled  out  were  Frederick  Koch  and  his  students,  Paul  Green, 
Thomas  Wolfe,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  and  Olive  Tilford  Dargan.  He 
might  have  added  to  his  brief  list  Manly  Wade  Wellman  and  Ovid 
Pierce.  Since  then,  of  course.  North  Carolina  has  produced  a new 
generation  of  writers  who  are  making  extensive  use  of  native  folklore. 
Among  them  are  Fred  Ross,  Doris  Betts,  Rom  Linney,  Dave  Morrah, 
Russell  Brantley,  Thad  Stem,  Heather  Ross  Miller  and  John  Foster 
West. 

My  own  fiction  belongs  in  this  second  group.  In  what  follows 
I wish  to  discuss  how  I came  by  my  folklore,  how  it  functions  in 
my  fiction,  touching  briefly  on  the  problems  I have  encountered 
in  using  it.  Frankly,  until  recently  I had  no  idea  how  much  folklore 
is  embedded  in  my  work ; in  fact,  I am  somewhat  like  Moliere’s 
bourgeois  gentleman  who  spoke  prose  without  realizing  it.  That  is 
to  say,  I have  been  using  folk  materials  unconsciously. 

First,  two  observations.  I venture  to  say  that  the  impulse  that 
leads  specialists  to  collect,  edit  and  record  North  Carolina  folklore 
is  the  same  impulse  that  impels  me  to  write  fiction  in  the  first 
place,  occasionally  using  a folk  tale  as  the  seed  from  which  I create 
a story  or  an  episode  in  a novel.  I grew  up  in  a Presbyterian  home 
where  novels  were  distrusted ; certainly  they  were  seldom  read.  As 
a result,  I still  have  an  emotional  distrust  of  fiction,  unless  somebody 
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else  has  already  written  it  - — preferably  a hundred  years  ago  — and 
I am  convinced  that  it  is  significant.  This  poses  something  of  a 
dilemma  for  me  when  I face  a blank  sheet  of  paper.  But  I have 
solved  this  problem  by  convincing  myself  that  I am  in  essence  an 
historian,  not  merely  a novelist  grinding  out  cheap  entertainment 
in  competition  with  Henry  Miller  — who  seems  to  have  added 
considerably  to  our  folklore  of  sex. 

Now,  a novelist-historian  feeds  on  change,  and  I am  deeply  aware 
of  how  the  world  of  my  rural  childhood  has  changed  and  is  now 
disappearing.  We  all  realize  that  the  old  patterns  are  breaking  up, 
the  old  cultures  are  crumbling  and  the  ancient  customs  are  no  longer 
observed.  The  Fugitive-Agrarians  were  troubled  by  this  in  the  1920’s. 
The  world  of  machines  has  taken  over,  and  the  soil  and  the  small 
community  are  no  longer  a challenge  to  American  youth,  who  are 
now  city-oriented.  The  theme  that  most  fascinates  me  is  the  dying 
American  village  and  vanishing  farm  and  all  that  this  means  for 
modern  American  life.  For  I grew  up  in  a dying  village.  The  rot 
had  already  set  in  before  I was  born,  and  today  the  hamlet  no  longer 
exists  as  a community.  As  a child  I heard  the  convicts  singing  as  they 
built  the  highway  to  Wilmington.  One  of  the  engineers  boarded  in 
our  home.  My  kinsmen  were  proud  of  the  new  road,  but  now  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  this  very  road  doomed  our  community  as  a 
self-sustaining  village.  As  a boy  I went  with  my  grandfather  to  the 
gristmill  and  the  blacksmith  shop.  I suppose  mine  is  the  last  gener- 
ation that  went  to  corn  shuckings  and  peanut  poppings  and  cane 
grindings  and  candy  pullings.  Certainly  mine  is  the  last  generation 
to  learn  of  the  Civil  War  from  the  old  snuff-dipping  veterans,  rather 
than  from  history  books. 

Then  came  the  change : the  automobiles  and  tractors.  I remember 
when  our  little  post  office  closed  down  in  the  30’s.  The  postmistress 
was  an  old  maid  cousin  of  mine,  and  I put  her  in  my  first  novel 
— without  even  realizing  it.  Next  the  depot  closed.  The  station  agent 
was  also  a cousin  — for  we  were  all  bound  together  by  ties  of 
blood  — and  I put  him  in  my  second  novel.  One  by  one  the  stores 
closed,  as  the  mules  and  wagons  and  Fords  passed  them  by:  indeed, 
as  time  passed  them  by.  My  father  closed  his  small  store  and  my 
cousin  moved  his  large  one  four  miles  to  town.  I put  both  stores 
in  my  novels,  as  well  as  some  of  the  tales  I heard  while  working  in 
them.  After  the  war  there  was  no  train  to  use  the  tracks,  and  when 
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my  grandfather  Elkins  died  even  the  church  had  closed  its  doors. 
What  had  once  been  a thriving  community  with  its  own  schoolhouse, 
stores  and  churches  had  rotted  away.  I grew  up  in  this  dying  village 
thinking  that  if  I did  not  write  the  story  of  my  community,  then  it 
would  vanish  and  the  world  would  never  know  that  it  existed. 

A friend  of  mine  recently  passed  through  my  section  of  Bladen 
County  and  he  told  me  that  he  wondered  how  I could  find  anything 
to  write  about  such  a barren  and  backward  area.  I understood  his 
reaction,  for  I felt  the  same  way  some  years  ago  when  I first  visited 
Cross  Creek,  Florida,  where  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  wrote  her 
famous  The  Yearling  and  other  notable  fiction.  There  is  no  secret 
about  this  matter ; one  simply  has  to  live  in  such  a place  for  a long 
time,  preferably  when  he  is  a child  beginning  to  explore  the  manifold 
marvels  of  the  world ; preferably,  too,  where  his  people  have  gone 
back  generations  before  the  records  in  the  courthouse.  For  it  is 
the  lives  of  the  common  people,  and  the  uncommon,  that  give  sig- 
nificance and  drama  to  even  the  most  unpromising  places.  For  where 
men  and  women  live  out  their  tragedies  and  comedies,  legends  and 
tales  accrue  and  even  the  trees  and  fields  are  given  names,  and  old 
houses  become  as  vivid  and  memorable  as  a folk  hero.  Such  was 
the  world  of  my  childhood. 

Now,  I am  a Southerner ; I am  a Tar  Heel  born  and  bred,  and  my 
fictional  world  is  rooted  in  and  limited  by  this  fact.  It  seems  only 
natural  that  I have  chosen  for  my  imaginative  world  the  county 
where  I was  born  and  spent  my  formative  years.  Anyone  who  has 
read  Season  of  Fear  will  recognize  it  as  Bladen  County,  though  I 
do  not  call  it  that.  (My  first  novel  was  based  on  a famous  murder 
case  which  occurred  far  from  Bladen  County,  but  I transplanted  the 
victim  to  the  area  which  I knew  best.)  I have  created  instead  a 
mythical  county.  Cape  Fear  County,  so  that  my  imagination  might 
have  a little  elbow  room  — and  also  to  keep  my  neighbors  and 
kinsmen  from  suing  me  or  cutting  me  dead.  I have  changed  Bladen 
County  very  little  in  my  novels  and  stories:  it  is  60  miles  inland 
from  Wilmington,  bordered  on  the  South  by  Waccamaw  County 
(Columbus  County).  Its  county  seat  is  Queen  City  (Elizabethtown) 
not  far  from  Silver  Lake  (White  Lake).  The  chief  tobacco  market 
is  Clayton  (Clarkton)  only  four  miles  from  the  little  dried-up  village 
of  Ellers  Bend,  which  is  in  some  ways  like  Elkton,  the  community 
where  I grew  up.  I merely  changed  my  maternal  grandparent’s  name 
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from  Elkins  to  Eller  — hence  the  name  of  the  village  which  is  at 
the  center  of  my  two  novels  and  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
family  who  play  a prominent  role  in  my  first  novel.  The  only  major 
change  I have  made  in  the  geography  is  that  I have  boldly  rechan- 
neled the  Cape  Fear  River.  (My  uncle,  on  reading  Season  of  Fear, 
exclaimed,  “My  God,  he’s  moved  the  Cape  Fear  River  15  miles!”) 

What  I have  done  with  Bladen  County  is,  of  course,  not  very 
original.  For  example,  Faulkner  created  his  great  mythical  Yokna- 
patawpha  County  and  John  O’Hara  is  still  working  at  his  Gibbsville, 
Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  when  I began  working  with  my  county,  I had 
no  intention  of  living  in  it  for  long;  if  I had  followed  a conscious 
plan,  I might  have  exercised  more  care  and  a little  more  ingenuity. 
(I  probably  would  have  left  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  its  banks.) 
However,  time  has  passed  and  I find  now  that  I have  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  a handful  of  stories  and  two  novels  and  am  deep 
into  a third  novel  — all  set  in  my  Cape  Fear  County,  to  a large 
extent  in  Clayton  and  the  little  Cape  Fear  hamlet,  Ellers  Bend. 
Needless  to  say,  I now  find  it  quite  comfortable  to  breathe  in  Cape 
Fear  County;  it  is  far  more  real  to  me  than  Bladen  County  ever 
was. 

It  follows  that  whereas  I at  first  merely  blundered  into  my 
mythical  county,  I find  now  that  I have  a conscious  plan  to  guide 
me  in  creating  my  fiction;  that  is,  to  record  the  history  of  Cape 
Fear  County  in  the  20th  century.  True,  it  is  a narrow  world  and 
perhaps  an  unambitious  plan.  But  if  a writer  can  record  accurately 
the  changing  patterns  of  life  in  such  a small  and  insignificant  corner 
of  the  State,  he  will  have  helped  write  the  larger  history  of  the 
modern  South.  And  as  I said  earlier,  it  is  in  his  role  as  historian 
that  the  novelist  makes  his  greatest  appeal  to  me. 

Why  then  so  much  folklore  in  my  mythical  Cape  Fear  County? 
First,  merely  because  it  is  there.  It  is  an  inextricable  part  of  my 
childhood  and  youth,  and  it  enters  into  my  fictional  world  as  natural- 
ly and  inevitably  as  the  Scotch-Irish  natures  of  my  characters,  their 
hard-headed  Protestantism,  or  the  hot  sun  of  Carolina  dog  days. 
Like  most  Southern  novelists,  I grew  up  listening  to  people  spinning 
yarns  in  a time  when  the  tempo  of  life  and  modern  technology  did 
not  militate  against  genuine  conversation.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  spend  much  of  my  childhood  in  the  company  of  old  people,  my 
grandfather  Elkins  and  grandmother  Mary  Jane  and  countless  aunts 
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and  uncles  who  recounted  the  lives  of  our  kinsmen  in  careful  and 
loving  — and  I’m  sure  to  others  — boring  detail.  I cannot  be  sure,  of 
course,  but  I think  it  was  my  grandfather’s  quiet  and  dramatic 
stories  that  provided  me  with  the  initial  impulse  to  tell  stories  of 
my  own.  I was  too  shy  to  relate  them  myself ; my  turn  would  come 
twenty-five  years  later. 

I listened.  I listened  to  the  tall  tales  of  a ghost  named  Caleb, 
who  walked  the  Elkton  trestle  at  night  carrying  his  head  like  a 
jack-o’-lantern  under  his  arm.  I listened  to  the  yarns  of  the  deer  and 
coon  hunters  about  a mythical  wild  cat  that  could  never  be  treed, 
and  of  the  old  days  when  dark  “painters”  leaped  from  the  woods 
on  my  grandfather  Burney’s  house  and  the  bears  walked  like  men 
into  the  cornfields,  carrying  out  arms  of  roastenears  stacked  like 
stove  wood.  I grew  up  hearing  the  tall  tales  of  moonshiners  who 
outwitted  the  law  by  hiding  their  panther  juice  in  the  most  unlikely 
places,  or  forcing  the  law  to  drink  up  all  the  evidence.  And  many 
is  the  tale  I heard  of  pinhookers,  those  cunning  speculators,  and 
the  trickery  they  used  in  gypping  country  folk  out  of  their  tobacco. 
Since  many  of  my  kin  were  tobacco  farmers,  I learned  to  look  on 
pinhookers  as  being  as  sinister  as  gypsies.  Because  of  my  background, 
then,  it  is  only  natural  that  I should  people  my  fictional  world  with 
moonshiners  and  pinhookers  and  country  folk  who  outwit  the  law 
at  every  turn,  as  is  the  case  in  The  Ballad  of  the  Flim-Flam  Man. 

I picked  up  many  a good  yarn  while  sitting  up  at  night  curing 
tobacco  before  World  War  II.  As  I have  written  elsewhere,  the 
invention  of  automatic  curers  put  an  end  to  some  fine  yarn-spinning 
in  the  South.  This  was  a wholly  masculine  world,  so  many  of  the 
stories,  I recall,  had  a Chaucerian  earthiness.  It  was  here  that  I 
heard  my  grandfather  tell  memorable  tales  of  sawmilling  on  Cat 
Island  off  the  South  Carolina  coast  and  of  working  with  what  he 
called  Geechee  Negroes  A few  of  these  he  brought  back  to  Bladen 
County  to  become  his  share-croppers,  bringing  with  them  their  own 
strange  dialect  and  superstitions. 

I must  not  forget  here  the  Negroes,  for  I have  used  them  exten- 
sively in  my  work.  During  the  20’s  and  30’s  in  my  community  the 
Negroes  and  whites  lived  and  worked  closely  together.  I grew  up 
with  Negro  boys,  and  it  was  possible  in  those  days  to  know  them 
as  total  human  beings.  Inevitably  I learned  something  of  their  folklore 
that  proved  useful  later.  For  example,  I went  to  their  churches. 
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I noted  the  graves  covered  with  sea  shells,  much  later  learning  that 
the  shells  were  an  ancient  symbol  of  immortality.  I talked  with 
Negroes  who  claimed  to  have  the  “seeing  eye”  and  who  told  me  of 
the  ghosts  they  had  seen.  I heard  dark  tales  of  Negroes  who  used 
“conjuring  powders”  or  other  means  to  cast  spells  or  “put  the  bad 
mouth”  on  their  enemies,  and  I knew  an  old  woman  who  sold  love 
potions.  I saw  Negroes  with  charms  around  their  necks  or  ankles  to 
ward  off  sickness,  and  young  bucks  with  leather  straps  around  their 
wrists  to  keep  them  healthy.  I also  learned  why  they  bought  so  many 
cans  of  oysters  at  my  father’s  store  and  I watched  them  dig  clay  out 
of  a highway  embankment  and  carry  it  home  in  paper  sacks  to  eat 
later.  But  it  is  their  dialect  I remember  best  and  have  used  most. 

Let  me  give  just  two  examples  of  tall  tales  that  have  appeared  in 
my  fiction,  one  from  my  grandfather  Elkins,  one  from  a Negro  friend. 
My  grandfather,  who  was  called  by  nearly  everyone  Cap’n  Jim,  told 
me  thirty  years  ago  the  story  of  a man  who  was  plagued  by  a chicken 
thief.  The  farmer  used  to  go  out  at  night  and  fire  off  his  shotgun 
as  a warning  to  all  and  sundry,  angrily  blasting  the  night  air.  All 
to  no  avail.  Finally  in  desperation  he  rigged  up  a trap  inside  his 
chicken  house,  using  his  double-barreled  shotgun,  some  spools  and 
tobacco  twine.  The  next  morning  he  arose  before  day  and,  half- 
asleep,  forgot  about  the  trap  he  had  set.  And  opening  the  hen  house 
door,  he  shot  himself  through  the  heart.  This  tale  was  told  for  a true 
one,  I expect,  but  it  has  the  ring  of  a folk  tale  to  me.  In  any  case, 
I remember  feeling  at  the  time  that  the  old  farmer  got  what  was 
coming  to  him.  This  “germ”  or  “seed”  stuck  in  my  craw,  and  some 
years  ago  I used  the  idea  in  a story  entitled  “The  Com  Thief,” 
making  the  setter  of  the  trap  the  villain  and  giving  the  tale  a different 
twist  at  the  end.  For  good  measure,  I used  Cap’n  Jim  as  a sympathetic 
character. 

Now  for  the  second  example.  When  my  grandfather  Elkins 
finished  cutting  the  timber  on  Cat  Island  and  returned  to  Bladen 
County,  he  brought  with  him  a young  Negro  named  Frank  Gillings, 
who  came  to  be  known  as  Geechee,  and  another  Negro  named  Doll 
Burney,  who  is  a major  character  in  my  novel  Season  of  Fear. 
(I  merely  changed  his  name  to  Doll  Boney.)  Geechee  and  I practically 
grew  up  together,  and  I learned  unconsciously  a great  deal  of 
Negro  lore  from  him.  In  some  ways  he  was  a stereotype  of  the  Negro 
farmhand  of  the  20’s  and  30’s.  He  was  a good  worker  during  the 
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week,  but  nearly  every  Saturday  he  got  drunk  and  was  frequently 
tossed  into  jail.  On  any  number  of  Monday  mornings  Cap’n  Jim 
and  I had  to  drive  to  Elizabethtown  to  bail  Geechee  out,  and 
sometimes  we  met  him  walking  the  fifteen  miles  home,  having  been 
set  free  by  the  sheriff. 

Of  the  many  stories  he  told  me,  one  concerned  the  way  he 
outwitted  three  bootleggers  at  Lake  Waccamaw.  In  those  days  the 
Negroes  in  our  section  celebrated  the  sixth  of  July,  not  the  fourth, 
as  Independence  Day.  It  was  a major  holiday  for  them  and  nearly 
all  of  them  went  to  Seabreeze  or,  earlier,  to  Lake  Waccamaw 
to  celebrate.  I am  told  that  since  there  was  no  jail  large  enough  to 
hold  them,  the  sheriff  usually  had  several  boxcars  set  on  the  railroad 
siding  and  would  fill  these  up  and  have  the  train  pull  them  into 
Whiteville,  the  county  seat,  next  morning.  One  Negro  was  thrown 
into  this  movable  clink  so  often  that  he  earned  for  himself  the 
nickname  Box  Car  (he  appears  in  my  third  novel). 

But  all  this  was  before  my  friend’s  triumph  over  the  moonshiners. 
As  the  story  goes,  Geechee  had  given  out  of  money  before  his  thirst 
for  white  lightning  was  slaked,  and  when  he  asked  for  credit  the 
moonshiners  had  given  him  short  shrift.  He  brooded  about  this 
serious  blow  to  his  full  participation  in  the  6th  of  July  festivities 
and  was  bound  and  determined  to  pay  back  the  men  who  had  so 
grossly  offended  him.  He  set  into  spying  on  them,  discovering  that 
they  had  a large  number  of  cases  of  illegal  whiskey  stacked  in  the 
bushes  and  carefully  guarded.  He  hid  behind  a tree  and  the  next 
time  the  men  drove  up  in  their  car  for  a fresh  supply,  Geechee  leaped 
from  hiding  and  ran  toward  them  shouting,  “Run  for  your  lives.  The 
sheriff  is  on  to  you  and  is  right  behind  me ! ” The  moonshiners  dived 
into  their  car  and  betook  themselves  from  Lake  Waccamaw,  leaving 
my  friend  with  a lavish  amount  of  bottle-in-barn.  According  to  his 
version,  he  passed  out  the  whiskey  gratis  to  all  his  friends  and  became 
the  hero  of  the  6th  of  July  celebration,  though  once  again  winding 
up  in  jail. 

Now  Geechee  told  me  this  and  swore  it  was  the  gospel.  I have 
my  doubts  about  it,  for  he  was  known  to  stretch  his  blanket  on 
occasion.  Nevertheless,  the  story  stuck  with  me  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  and  it  forms  the  basis  for  Chapter  7 in  The  Ballad  of  the 
Flim-Flam  Man.  I merely  substitute  my  con-man  hero  Mordecai 
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Jones  for  Geechee  and  Doodle  Powell  for  the  insensitive,  ungenerous 
Negro  bootleggers. 

A second  reason  I use  folklore  is  that  it  lends  a sense  of  the  past 
to  my  fictional  world,  it  helps  suggest  a sense  of  continuity.  People 
who  have  accumulated  a body  of  folksayings,  superstitions,  songs 
and  the  like  have  lived  in  time.  Too  often  in  novels  today  one  feels 
that  the  characters  have  had  no  past ; they  merely  spring  full  blown 
from  the  author’s  mind.  I like  to  give  my  characters  ancestors,  to 
provide  them  ties  with  a past  humanity  and  suggest  how  they  are 
shaped  by  their  past.  Of  course,  these  are  the  passages  that  an  editor 
is  most  likely  to  cut  from  a manuscript  — at  least  my  editor  does. 
But  even  when  such  passages  fail  to  get  into  print,  I do  not  count 
them  lost.  For  they  help  the  writer  understand  his  characters  better ; 
they  help  convince  him  of  the  reality  of  the  people  he  is  writing 
about.  In  my  novel  The  Ballad  of  the  Flim-Flam  Man,  for  example, 
I provided  my  backwoods  folk-singer  with  a dead  mother,  aunt  and 
father.  The  father  never  appears  in  the  novel,  but  Curley  Treadaway 
thinks  of  him  a number  of  times ; in  fact,  he  repeats  several  of  the 
old  timer’s  folk  sayings,  such  as,  “It’s  better  to  wear  out  than  rust 
out”  or  “Wish  in  one  hand  and  spit  in  the  other  and  see  which 
one  gets  full  the  quickest.”  There  are  a dozen  or  so  other  folk 
proverbs  that  he  remembers,  and  they  suggest  to  the  reader  that 
Curley  has  lived  in  time  and  is  alive  and  has  a memory  which  helps 
form  his  character. 

Furthermore,  place  in  the  novel  is  something  that  absorbs  me, 
perhaps  obsesses  me.  I fuss  a great  deal  about  the  details  of  place, 
no  doubt  because  it  is  my  aim  to  be  the  historian  of  a special  section 
of  North  Carolina.  This  is  nothing  new  with  me,  of  course;  it  is  a 
cliche  of  modern  criticism  that  Southern  novelists  are  the  most 
successful  in  rendering  places  in  fiction,  notably  Eudora  Welty, 
Katherine  Anne  Porter  and  William  Faulkner.  The  reason  for  the 
Southerner’s  success  here  is  not  hard  to  discover ; it  is  owing  to 
the  slow  tempo  of  the  old  Southern  way  of  life  and  the  lack  of 
mobility  in  the  old  South.  Both  of  these  are  fast  vanishing,  and 
Southern  fiction  in  the  future  will  no  doubt  lose  much  of  its  interest 
in  place. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I like  to  open  a novel  at  any  page  and  know 
what  part  of  the  world  I am  in.  It  is  my  experience  that  folk  sayings 
and  dialect  are  invaluable  in  this  area  of  creating  fiction.  In  fact. 
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they  will  go  further  than  pages  of  description  concerning  geographical 
location.  For  example,  note  how  the  following  quotations  immediately 
place  the  reader  in  a Southern  world : “She  is  seventy-five  years  old, 
a little  bitty  dried-up  old  thing”  (Walker  Percy,  The  Movie-Goer) ; 
“He  raised  his  hat  and  tendered  a remark  to  her”  (Eudora  Welty, 
The  Ponder  Heart)',  “[She  was]  ugly  as  a mud  fence  daubed  with 
chinquapins”  (John  Foster  West,  Time  Was). 

Such  sayings,  of  course,  not  only  place  the  characters  in  a 
Southern  environment,  they  give  the  reader  a deep  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  speaker.  Characterization  is  of  special  interest  to 
me,  for  I have  little  interest  in  the  form  of  the  novel  or  in  plot.  My 
main  concern  is  to  render  place  and  character  accurately,  and  dialect 
and  folk  sayings  are  immensely  helpful. 

Thoreau  wrote  in  Walden  that  the  word  is  the  noblest  relic  of 
mankind.  When  I was  a boy  I collected  Indian  relics  — arrow  heads, 
and  bits  of  pottery.  At  the  same  time,  unconsciously,  I was  collecting 
ancient  words  that  later  have  stood  me  in  good  stead  in  recording 
the  history  of  my  imaginary  Cape  Fear  County.  When  I was  in 
high  school  I developed  an  ear  for  such  words,  and  now  I keep  word 
lists  as  I listen  to  Tar  Heel  talk  from  Okracoke  to  the  Brushy 
Mountains. 

Most  of  the  folk  speech  I picked  up  listening  to  my  grandfather, 
J.  S.  Elkins,  a colorful  and  dynamic  character  who  died  three  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Although  he  was  the  leader  of  his  community 
and  once  a county  commissioner,  he  was  largely  self-made  and 
self-taught.  Fie  was  a gifted  teller  of  tales  in  his  quiet  way,  and  his 
speech  was  peppered  with  dialect  words,  such  as  quiled,  traipse, 
slubber,  quietus,  piazza  and  mommicked.  And  there  were  dozens  of 
others.  My  grandmother,  for  her  part,  when  exasperated  used  to 
blurt,  “Thunderation ! ” or  “Plague  take  it!” 

Here  are  golden  nuggets  for  the  budding  novelist,  for  such  lan- 
guage is  invaluable  for  placing  his  characters  in  their  milieu,  as 
well  as  a device  for  subtly  telling  the  reader  a great  deal  about  the 
characters  without  having  to  resort  to  a Jamesian  analysis  of  them. 
I was  fortunate  in  that  more  than  a decade  of  my  formative  years 
were  spent  in  intimate  contact  with  the  older  generation,  now  dead, 
as  well  as  the  colorful  Negro  tenant  farmers  who  worked  for  my 
grandfather  and  other  kinsmen. 
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I might  add  that  the  comic  possibilities  of  folk  speech  have 
intrigued  me  in  recent  years,  and  my  second  novel  employs  a style 
that  is  somewhat  like  Mark  Twain’s  Huck  Finn  — though  it  is  not 
quite  as  good!  Two  examples  will  suggest  the  kind  of  language  I 
mean:  “He  looked  as  sour  as  owl  droppings,”  and  “It  was  so  quiet 
you  could  hear  a cricket  clear  his  throat.”  These  are  taken  at  random 
from  The  Ballad  of  the  Flim-Flam  Man,  and  I have  used  dozens  and 
dozens  of  others  — perhaps  too  many.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  such 
folk  sayings  would  appeal  to  a writer  of  fiction.  They  are  concrete, 
vivid  and,  unless  overused,  fresh  and  charged  with  energy  and 
surprise.  Above  all,  they  are  authentic  and  they  add  color  and  flavor 
to  the  Southern  writer’s  style. 

However,  it  must  be  said  that  the  writer  today  who  is  interested 
in  recording  Southern  dialect  accurately  runs  into  difficulties.  I have 
learned  this  through  bitter  experience.  No  doubt  the  trouble  is  in 
part  due  to  a reaction  against  the  excesses  of  the  local  colorists  who 
followed  the  Civil  War  and  the  later  Southern  regionalists.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  Eastern  readers  who  support  the  publishing  industry 
in  America  have  grown  weary  of  too  large  doses  of  Southern  dialect. 
(Certainly  the  South  is  not  yet  ready  to  support  its  novelists  to  the 
extent  that  will  allow  them  to  write  without  an  eastern  audience  in 
mind.)  I am  thinking  here,  of  course,  of  novels  that  are  written 
entirely  in  dialect  and  much  of  whose  value  is  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  record  the  folk  sayings,  speech  rhythms  and  folklore  of 
their  region,  that  is,  those  brave  and  sometimes  hardy  offspring 
of  Twain’s  Huck  Finn. 

I doubt  very  seriously  that  a novel  such  as  Thames  Williamson’s 
The  Woods  Colt  would  be  a best  seller  today.  It  was  in  1933  and 
received  wide  critical  acclaim.  It  is  a novel  told  entirely  in  Ozark 
dialect  and  of  great  value  to  the  folklorist.  Mr.  Williamson  dedicated 
his  novel  to  Vance  Randolph,  “because  he  twice  went  over  this 
story  in  the  painstaking  effort  to  make  it  regionally  perfect.”  Jesse 
Stuart’s  Taps  for  Private  Tussie  was  a Book-of-the-Mcnth  Club 
selection  in  1943  ; today  it  might  have  a hard  time  finding  a publisher. 
In  the  last  decade  or  two,  the  novel  told  entirely  in  dialect  has  had 
a hard  time  of  it.  One  remembers  that  Mac  Hyman’s  No  Time  for 
Sergeants  was  rejected  by  17  publishers  before  it  was  published 
and  then  became  a phenomenal  success.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions such  as  Vinnie  Williams’  Walk  Egypt  and  Fred  Ross’s 
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Jackson  Mahaffey  — but  neither  of  these  aims  toward  a dialect  that 
is  “regionally  perfect.” 

I might  note  here  that  it  is  not  only  to  my  memory  and  the  work  of 
other  Tar  Heel  novelists  that  I have  turned  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  handle  folklore  in  my  fiction.  I have  made  good  use  of  the  work 
of  Richard  Chase,  Vance  Randolph,  Gratis  Williams,  Richard  Walser 
and  Joe  Clark,  especially  his  collections  of  superstitions.  While 
writing  The  Ballad  of  the  Flim-Flam  Man  I read  a page  or  two  of 
Huck  Finn  almost  every  day  before  I started  to  work.  But  I also 
read  the  pertinent  volumes  of  the  Frank  C.  Brown  collection, 
carefully  studying  the  lists  of  proverbs  and  folk  sayings.  My  folk- 
singer  narrator  sings  one  ballad  lifted  from  the  Brown  collection  and 
he  refers  to  a half-dozen  others. 

Finally,  I like  to  use  folklore  in  my  fiction  because  it  is  honest ; 
it  is  genuine  and  cannot  be  faked.  And  I use  folk  ballads  and  folk 
sayings  because  I recognize  this  honesty  and  I hope  that,  in  addition 
to  adding  the  regional  flavor  I desire  in  my  fiction,  some  of  this 
honesty  will  transmute  the  pages  of  prose  that  I have  to  invent 
entirely  myself. 

I am  glad  to  note  so  many  young  Southern  novelists  concerning 
themselves  with  all  aspects  of  our  folklore.  No  doubt  their  interest 
will  become  even  more  intensified  in  the  next  few  years.  Perhaps 
they  feel  the  same  urgency  that  I do,  the  same  compulsion  to  get  it 
all  down  on  paper  before  it  is  lost.  For  the  old  way  of  life  in  the 
South  is  now  in  its  last  spasm.  Its  very  language  is  dying  and  much 
of  its  culture  will  vanish  irrevocably  if  we  do  not  record  it  in  our 
time. 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


ATTENTION!  LIBRARIANS  and  other  record-keepers!  This  is  volume  XIV, 
number  1.  We  promise  that  volume  XIII,  still  missing,  will  be  along  some 
time  this  summer,  two  numbers  in  one.  Volume  XIII  is  a Festschrift  to 
Professor  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  and  is  being  printed  in  Spain.  An  advance 
copy,  air-mailed  from  Madrid,  was  presented  to  Professor  Hudson  at  our 
annual  meeting  last  December,  but  shipment  of  other  copies  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed. 

PLACE  OF  PUBLICATION. <With  this  issue,  editorial  offices  of  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  shift  to  the  Department  of  English  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Society, 
center  of  activities  was  at  Duke  University,  where  Frank  C.  Brown  guided 
its  programs.  After  his  death  in  1943,  A.  P.  Hudson  took  up  the  reins, 
and  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Society  from  Chapel  Hill  until  his  re- 
tirement. Perhaps  it  is  natural  and  proper,  said  one  observer,  that  the 
third  institution  of  the  Research  Triangle  now  take  its  turn.  The 
publication  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  is  sponsored  by  the  NCSU  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  (Dean  Fred  Cahill)  and  the  Department  of  English  (Lodwick 
Hartley,  Head). 

PROFESSIONAL  FOLKLORISTS  the  present  co-editors  lay  no  claim  to 
being.  Both  are  professors  of  English  at  NCSU,  with  the  usual  classes  and 
campus  committees,  but  both  make  excursions  into  folklore  whenever  oppor- 
tunity permits.  For  instance,  Owen's  two  novels,  SEASON  OF  FEAR  (1960)  and 
THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN  (1965),  make  full  use  of  folk  customs  and 
folk  speech  and  folk  tales  of  his  native  Cape  Fear  River  country.  Walser's 
"Ham  Jones:  Southern  Folk  Humorist,"  appearing  in  the  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE  October-December  1965,  uncovers  seven  previously  lost  sketches 
' by  the  Salisbury  author  of  "Cousin  Sally  Dilliard,"  and  establishes  an 
earlier  date  than  previously  recorded  for  the  first  printing  of  that 
famous  sketch  so  beloved  by  Lincoln.  Walser's  article,  "A  Boston  'O.K. ' 
Poem  in  1840"  in  AMERICAN  SPEECH  May  1965,  provides  a short  chapter  in 
the  yet  unwritten  history  of  the  most  famous  of  all  American  folk  terms. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ARCHIVE  OF  FOLKLORE  AND  MUSIC,  At  a dinner  meeting  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Library  at  UNC-CH  on  April  22,  Wilton  Mason  and  Daniel 
W.  Patterson  spoke  about  the  newly  established  collection  at  the  Wilson 
Library.  Its  first  acquisition  came  in  the  fall  of  1965  with  the  donation 
of  the  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  Folklore  Collection.  Professor  Mason  remarked 
on  areas  where  folklorists  can  be  active:  Negro  folk  music;  popular  music 
of  the  piedmont  (Valdese,  for  instance)  and  coastal  plain;  the  changes 

I in  folk  material  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Appalachian  country; 
the  use  of  students  in  learning  the  whereabouts  of  folklore  informants; 
and  tape  recordings  of  folklorists  visiting  the  Triangle  area.  Professor 
Mason  made  a plea  for  the  retention  of  native  folk  material  within  North 
Carolina,  and  for  guarding  against  its  escape  to  other  states  as  a result 
of  energetic  efforts  by  avid  collectors  from  outside.  As  the  feature  of 
the  dinner  meeting,  I.  G.  Greer  sang  a number  of  folk  songs  and  ballads 
learned  during  his  youth  in  Watauga  County. 

The  ANNUAL  DECEMBER  MEETING  in  Raleigh  began  with  a paper  by  Rossell 
Hope  Robins  of  Duke  University  on  "The  Witches'  Coven."  Alan  A.  Jabbour 
of  Duke  and  Jacksonville,  Florida,  then  played  "Fiddle  Tunes  from  the 
Piedmont"  which  he  had  learned  while  in  North  Carolina.  A film  of  "White 
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Spirituals"  followed.  New  officers  were  elected,  and  Professor  Hudson  was 
presented  with  a copy  of  the  Festschrift. 

TARHEEL  FOLKLORE.  Early  in  January,  the  new  president,  Miss  Ruth 
Jewell,  called  together  a group  of  Raleigh  members  of  the  NCFS  for  a 
Dutch  luncheon  at  the  Canton  Restaurant.  Among  other  plans  discussed  for 
the  future,  it  was  decided  to  issue  a newsletter  from  time  to  time. 

TARHEEL  FOLKLORE,  one  sheet  8-1/2x11  mimeographed  front-and-back,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  February,  with  issues  again  in  March  and  May,  its  only 
purpose  to  keep  NCFS  members  up  to  date  on  folklore  activities  within  the 
state.  After  the  mailing  of  the  first  issue,  objection  was  registered  with 
the  spelling  of  TARHEEL  as  one  word.  When  a new  mat  is  made,  Miss  Jewell 
has  promised  to  change  to  the  more  common  TAR  HEEL.  Attending  two  or  more 
of  Miss  Jewell's  group  meetings  have  been  Amos  Abrams,  J.  D.  Clark,  Guy 
Owen,  and  Richard  Walser. 

A BACKLOG  of  articles  to  publish  in  NCF  did  not  come  from  Chapel  Hill 
to  Raleigh  with  the  change  of  place  of  publication.  Thus  the  editors  were 
happy  when  Joseph  D.  Clark  made  available  to  them  his  collection  of  super- 
stitions. From  now  on,  however,  NCF  will  use  shorter  articles. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  for  future  issues  are  now  solicited  for  consideration, 
from  one-page  notes  to  articles  of  3,000  words.  Present  practice  is  that 
book  titles  are  capitalized  throughout,  instead  of  italicized.  There  will 
be  no  footnotes;  documentation  must  be  included  within  the  text. 

The  next  ANNUAL  postprandial  MEETING  December  2,  1966,  in  Winston- 
Salem  is  gradually  taking  form.  Miss  Jewell  has  lined  up  a team  of  square 
dancers  from  Cranberry  in  Avery  County  under  the  direction  of  choreog- 
rapher Kay  Williams.  Among  other  features  being  planned  is  a session  of 
Moravian  music,  both  choral  and  instrumental.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
members  will  take  a trip  to  Old  Salem  for  a brief  organ  recital. 

The  new  COVER  of  our  publication  is  the  work  of  Steve  Honeycutt, 
artist  at  the  North  Carolina  State  University  Print  Shop. 

Readers  will  immediately  identify  most  of  the  drawings  on  the  new 
cover.  SOP  DOLL  and  the  SIREN  OF  THE  FRENCH  BROAD  RIVER  are  not  so 
familiar,  though  they  are  mentioned  in  the  LIFE  TREASURY  OF  AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE  (1961).  The  editors  will  be  happy  to  receive  short  articles 
telling  more  about  SOP  DOLL  and  the  SIREN. 

A folklore  SECTION  MEETING  of  the  South  Atlantic  Modern  Language 
Association  will  be  presided  over  by  Daniel  W.  Patterson,  on  November 
11,  1966,  in  Charlotte.  Visitors  will  be  welcome. 

WORSER  DAYS  AND  BETTER  TIMES:  THE  FOLKLORE  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
NEGRO  (Quadrangle  Books,  Chicago,  $5)  is  by  J.  Mason  Brewer  of  Living- 
stone College,  Salisbury.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  folktales 
and  anecdotes;  folk  talk;  superstitions;  and  folk  rhymes  and  verse. 
Professor  Brewer  shows  that  the  "Bre'r  Rabbit"  school  of  Negro  folklore 
is  fast  disappearing  and  that  today's  Negro,  considerably  urbanized, 
has  a folklore  in  keeping  with  his  environment  and  times. 
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Joseph  D.  Clark,  Professor  of  English  Emeritus  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh,  has  for  many 'years  been  a collector  of  folklore. 
His  present  contribution  is  dedicated  "To  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  Kenan 
Professor  of  English  Emeritus,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  distinguished  scholar,  professor,  lecturer,  author,  and 
editor,  long-time  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society,  and  formerly  editor  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE."  After  reading 
a typescript  of  "North  Carolina  Superstitions,"  Wayland  D.  Hand,  Director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Comparative  Folklore  and  Mythology  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  wrote  Professor  Clark:  "The 
most  interesting  thing  about  your  whole  venture  is  that  the  percentage 
of  material  not  found  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION  is  so  very  high.  This 
alone  should  justify  its  publication."  Professor  Hand  is  editor  of 
POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA,  which  comprises 
volumes  VI  and  VII  (1961,  1964)  of  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  (Duke  University  Press). 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SUPERSTITIONS 
By  Joseph  D.  Clark 

The  following  compilation  of  superstitions  from  North  Carolina 
represents  all  my  collections  since  1955  during  my  career  at  North 
Carolina  State  University.  A small  minority  of  them,  submitted  by  my 
students  in  1955-56  and  1960-61,  were  published  in  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FOLKLORE,  December  1961,  with  an  introductory  commentary.  The  new 
entries  in  the  present  listing  were  contributed  in  1961-62  by  several 
hundred  students  enrolled  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  Meredith 
College,  St.  Augustine's  College,  and  Shaw  University-- all  in  Raleigh. 

The  total  compilation  is  correlated  with  the  BROWN  COLLECTION,  VI 
and  VII.  Its  entries  are  listed  under  the  borrowed  captions  of  the 
BROWN  COLLECTION  and  generally,  with  few  exceptions,  according  to  the 
numbered  order. 

An  analysis  of  the  1442  correlated  entries  shows  the  following 
information:  290  of  them  (20.1%)  appear  in  essentially  the  same  form  in 
the  BROWN  COLLECTION;  496  (34.4%)  have  one  or  more  detailed  comparisons, 
or  definite  contrasts  in  a few  instances;  and  656  (45.5%)  have  no 
parallels. 

These  data  may  appear  somewhat  surprising,  but  they  do  indicate  that 
many  areas  and  groups  of  people  within  the  state  of  North  Carolina  have 
not  been  covered  by  the  collectors  of  superstitions,  particularly  in  the 
far  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  state. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  that  the  students,  about  equally 
Negro  and  white,  know  or  have  heard  the  same  body  of  superstitious  lore. 
In  most  instances,  they  use  a variety  of  phraseology— sometimes  poetic 
and  crystalline  as  in  well-established  proverbs,  and  very  frequently  in 
loose  pattern  of  form  and  content.  It  can,  however,  be  stated  that 
students  as  collectors  reveal  much  ability  and  awareness  concerning  our 
common  folklore.  In  fact,  professional  folklorists  should  make  more  use 
of  these  insights. 
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All  numbers  after  entries  refer  to  numbered  supers! titions  in  the 
BROWN  COLLECTION. 

! 

I.  BIRTH,  INFANCY,  CHILDHOOD 

1.  Babies  brought  by  storks.  1. 

2.  Babies  found  under  a cabbage  leaf. 

3.  Babies  come  from  tree  stumps.  3.  Cf.4. 

4.  If  you  were  born  on  Halloween,  the  witches  brought  you. 

5.  A pregnant  Miss— to  the  younger  children  in  the  family — has  swallowed 

a watermelon  seed. 

6.  Doctors  bring  babies  in  their  saddlebags.  6. 

7.  When  biscuits  and  cakes  burst  on  top,  it  is  a sign  that  someone  is 

pregnant. 

8.  When  a woman  dreams  of  a fish,  it  is  a sign  of  pregnancy. 

9.  If  one  dreams  of  fish,  someone  in  the  family  is  pregnant. 

10.  If  you  crave  food  before  a baby  is  born,  the  image  of  the  food  is 

likely  to  be  observed  on  the  baby.  Cf.86. 

11.  A pregnant  woman  should  get  the  food  she  craves  to  prevent  marking 

her  baby.  Cf.86. 

12.  A woman  that  is  pregnant  and  is  scared  by  a snake  will  have  a child 

with  a black  mark  on  its  face.  Cf.113. 

13.  A black  snake  will  run  a pregnant  lady. 

14.  If  you  are  pregnant,  you  should  not  reach  higher  than  your  head. 

15.  If  a Negro  woman  spills  milk  during  her  pregnancy,  the  baby  will  be 

white. 

16.  A pregnant  woman  who  looks  at  a rabbit  will  have  a harelip  baby.  110. 

17.  If  one  is  pregnant  and  is  scared  by  something,  the  child  will  take  on 

the  form  of  the  scarer.  Cf.112. 

18.  If  a pregnant  woman  goes  to  a great  music  concert,  her  child  will  be 

a musician.  Cf.213  and  215. 

19.  If  a pregnant  lady  eats  a large  amount  of  starch,  her  baby  will  be 

born  with  a veil  over  its  face. 

20.  If  you  eat  fish  before  your  baby  is  born,  the  baby  will  have  pop-eyes. 

21.  If  one  looks  in  a grave,  while  she  is  pregnant,  the  child  will  forever 

be  hungry. 

22.  If  a woman  carries  a baby  high,  it's  a girl;  low,  it's  a boy. 

23.  If  a baby  first  moves  on  its  left  side,  it  is  a boy;  and  vice  versa. 

24.  Put  an  onion  in  your  pocket,  and  the  baby  will  be  a boy. 

25.  A plow  point  used  to  be  placed  under  the  bed  of  an  expecting  woman  to 

help  cut  her  pain. 

26.  Don't  let  a pregnant  woman  crawl  over  you  in  bed,  or  you  will  get 

morning  sickness. 

27.  If  a man  sleeps  with  his  pregnant  wife,  he'll  get  pregnancy  pains. 

28.  Upon  waiting  a newborn  baby,  always  sit  down.  It  makes  the  baby  less 

fretful. 

29.  To  dream  of  a death  is  a sign  of  a birth.  238. 

30.  If  a cat  meows  it  is  a sign  of  a birth. 

31.  More  babies  are  born  before  a war. 

32.  The  positions  of  the  stars  in  the  heaven  can  determine  a person's 

destiny.  Cf.242. 

33.  For  every  star  in  the  sky,  a baby  is  born. 

34.  More  babies  are  born  with  the  coming  of  a new  moon. 

35.  Infants  are  more  likely  to  be  born  on  a full  moon. 

36.  Babies  are  born  when  moon  is  full. 

37.  A person  born  on  Friday  is  unlucky.  125. 
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38.  It  is  good  to  be  born  on  Christmas  Day.  Cf.5588  (seventh  daughter). 

39.  Rub  nose  in  butter  on  birthday. 

40.  If  you  can  kiss  your  elbow,  you  will  change  sex.  152-3;  8521. 

41.  Kiss  your  elbow,  and  you'll  turn  to  the  opposite  sex.  152-3;  8521. 

42.  The  first  born  baby  is  the  luckiest.  220. 

43.  The  third  son  has  the  brains  of  the  family. 

44.  The  seventh  daughter  of  the  seventh  daughter  is  psychic.  Cf.222 

(seventh  son)  and  5588. 

45.  The  seventh  child  of  a family  will  always  be  lucky.  221. 

46.  People  born  with  veils  over  their  faces  are  psychic.  Cf. 244-5. 

47.  Eating  the  afterbirth  of  a newborn  baby  by  the  father  brings  good  luck. 

48.  If  a girl  favors  her  father,  she  will  have  good  luck.  Cf.166. 

49.  It  is  considered  good  luck  for  a baby  to  favor  its  mother.  Cf.166. 

50.  If  a girl  (daughter)  favors  her  father,  she  will  have  good  luck.  Cf.166. 

51.  It  is  unlucky  to  be  named  for  your  mother.  Cf.159. 

52.  Never  permit  a child  to  name  a doll  for  a loved  one  or  a friend. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  doll  will  happen  to  the  namesake.  Cf.162. 

53.  Young  persons  with  gray  hair  are  born  for  good  luck. 

54.  If  you  rub  a baby  with  urine  he  will  have  soft,  smooth  skin. 

55.  If  you  want  a baby  to  walk  soon,  sweep  his  back  with  a broom.  193. 

56.  Sweep  a baby  down  behind  the  door  for  nine  mornings,  and  he  will  walk 

earlier.  Cf. 192-3. 

57.  Let  a baby  play  in  the  sand,  pick  up  the  tracks  and  throw  them  across 

the  house,  and  he  will  walk  earlier. 

58.  Don't  cut  a baby's  hair  until  he  is  a year  old;  bad  luck.  Cf.231,  250. 

59.  If  a lady  cuts  a boy's  hair,  she  is  taking  his  strength. 

60.  If  a child  cries  a great  deal  when  it  is  an  infant,  it  will  make  a good 

man  or  woman. 

61.  If  a child  is  homely  when  it  is  small,  it  will  be  good-looking  when  it 

is  grown.  Cf.163. 

62.  If  a baby  looks  backwards,  he  will  be  wall-eyed. 

63.  Don't  sleep  in  the  moonlight.  2759-60;  cf.219  and  884. 

64.  If  you  sleep  outdoors  and  the  moon  shines  upon  you,  you  will  become  a 

lunatic.  Cf. 2759-60. 

65.  Never  sleep  in  the  light  of  the  moon;  if  you  do  you  will  go  crazy. 

Cf. 2759-60. 

66.  If  the  first  thing  you  put  in  the  hand  of  a baby  is  a cane  and  he  clasps 

it,  he  will  be  industrious. 

67.  Don’t  cut  a baby's  fingernails  (with  scissors)  until  it  is  a year  old. 

Cf .227 , 232-4,  252-4. 

68.  If  you  cut  a baby's  fingernails  before  he  is  a year  old,  it  will  cause 

him  to  steal.  Biting  them  off  will  be  all  right.  Cf.227. 

69.  If  you  cut  an  infant's  fingernails  before  he  is  one  year  old,  he  will 

become  a thief.  Cf.227. 

70.  Taking  a baby's  clothing  off  over  its  head  before  it  is  a year  old 

brings  bad  luck. 

71.  If  you  take  a baby  down  the  hill  before  you  take  it  up  the  hill,  it 

will  go  down  hill  in  life. 

72.  A baby  has  to  fall  off  the  bed  one  time  prior  to  his  first  birthday,  or 

he  won't  grow  up.  256. 

73.  If  a baby  does  not  fall  off  the  bed,  he  will  never  be  reared.  Cf.256; 

cf. 4884-5. 

74.  If  you  play  with  fire,  you'll  wet  the  bed  that  night.  278. 

75.  Children  who  play  with  matches  wet  the  bed.  Cf.278. 

76.  Letting  a baby  stand  up  when  it  is  young  will  cause  it  to  be  bowlegged. 

Cf . 283. 
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77.  If  a baby  looks  over  his  head,  he  will  become  crosseyed. 

78.  If  a child  wakes  up  feeling  as  if  he' s lost,  cuts  off  a piece  of 

the  nightshirt  tail,  and  throws  it  into  the  fire,  he  won't  have 
such  fits  [dirt  fits]  anymore. 

79.  Put  pine  bough  up  chimney  to  cure  rash  in  children's  mouths. 

80.  If  you  tickle  a baby,  you  will  cause  it  to  stutter.  346. 

81.  Tickling  a baby  makes  it  studder  [sic],  346. 

82.  Tickling  a baby's  foot  will  cause  him  to  stutter.  Cf . 346. 

83.  Bite  a baby's  fingernails,  or  he  will  get  blood  poisoning. 

84.  It  is  believed  that  from  a certain  bridge  in  Perquimans  County  one 

may  chance  to  see  a light  approaching  him  from  down  the  swamp. 

This  light  is  supposedly  a lantern  carried  by  a mother  carrying 
her  child' s;  body  under  her  arms.  She  is  searching  for  the  infant's 
head  which  her  husband  cut  off  and  threw  into  the  swamp.  It  is 
said  that  when  you  see  the  light  you  can  hear  the  child  crying. 

85.  When  a small  baby  visits  one’s  house  for  the  first  time,  you  must 

give  him  something  in  order  to  keep  the  rats  away. 

86.  Kill  lice  on  your  head  by  getting  it  wet  in  the  first  rain  in  May.  318. 

87.  Greasing  the  baby's  navel  with  castor  oil  will  keep  the  tapeworms  away. 

88.  When  a child  begins  consuming  a large  amount  of  food,  he  has  tapeworms. 

89.  Don't  allow  a baby  to  see  itself  in  a mirror  before  it  is  a year  old. 

Cf. 228-9,  307-10. 

90.  If  a baby  sees  itself  in  a mirror  before  it  is  six  months  old,  it 

will  have  a hard  time  cutting  teeth.  352;  cf . 353. 

91.  When  a baby  looks  in  a mirror,  it  will  be  harder  for  him  to  cut  teeth. 

Cf. 352-3. 

92.  If  a mole's  foot  is  tied  around  a baby's  neck,  the  baby  will  have  no 

teething  pains.  361;  cf. 362-3. 

93.  Rabbit  brains  rubbed  on  the  gums  will  cause  babies  to  cut  teeth  easier. 

94.  Put  a dime  around  a baby's  neck  to  make  him  cut  teeth  easier.  Cf . 375 

(silver  thimble). 

95.  If  the  first  person  to  visit  a newborn  child  gives  it  a piece  of 

silver,  fasten  it  around  the  baby's  neck  and  it  will  make  teething 
easier.  Cf . 375. 

96.  After  a tooth  pulling,  if  you  do  not  put  your  tongue  where  the  tooth 

was  you  will  grow  a gold  tooth.  383. 

97.  If  you  pull  a tooth  and  lose  it  and  a dog  steps  on  it,  a dog's  tooth 

will  grow  in  its  place.  391. 

98.  If  you  throw  away  one  of  your  teeth  and  a dog  finds  it , you  will  have 

a dog  tooth.  Cf.391. 

99.  If  you  step  on  cracks , you'll  fail  your  lessons.  Cf . 437 . 

100.  If  one  is  speaking  of  someone  and  calls  the  name  of  another  person, 

the  latter  is  thinking  of  the  speaker. 

101.  If  two  people  say  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  cross  your  little 

fingers  with  each  other  and  make  a wish.  Cf. 452-4. 

102.  If  two  people  say  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  they  should  lock 

fingers  and  make  a wish.  Cf. 452-4. 

103.  Count  a hundred  stars  without  repetition,  then  you  will  find  something  lost. 

104.  Bad  luck  to  throw  keys. 

105.  Carry  small  bones  out  of  a hog's  head  for  good  luck.  Cf . 359. 

106.  When  a baby  knows  what  to  do  with  a comb,  he's  old  enough  to  spank. 

107.  If  you  get  a whipping  on  Mew  Year's  Day,  you'll  be  getting  whippings 

all  year  through. 

108.  If  a person  wears  two  hats  at  the  same  time,  he  will  get  a whipping 

that  day.  463. 

109.  Wean  a baby  when  the  sign  [of  zodiac]  is  right,  and  it  won't  cry.  Cf.81. 
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II,  HUMAN  BODY,  FOLK  MEDICINE 


110.  A red-haired  man  is  already  in  hell.  C£.481. 

111.  If  two  people  comb  one  person's  hair,  it  means  bad  luck.  485. 

112.  People  with  blue  eyes  are  true;  people  with  brown  are  not.  Cf.511. 

113.  If  a man's  eye  is  blurred,  he's  no  good. 

114.  You'll  have  a star  on  your  eye  if  you  give  someone  something  and 

take  it  back. 

115.  If  your  right  eye  itches,  you're  going  to  be  pleased.  512-13;  cf. 

514-39,  3906-8,  4096,  4105. 

116.  If  the  right  eye  jumps,  you  will  be  pleased;  if  the  left  eye  jumps, 

you  will  get  angry.  Cf. 512-39. 

117.  If  your  right  eye  itches,  you're  going  to  get  mad.  Cf„512ff. 

118.  If  a person's  right  eye  itches,  it  is  a sign  of  bad  luck.  523. 

119.  A jumping  eye  means  one  is  to  be  made  angry.  Cf. 533-5. 

120.  If  your  left  eye  itches,  you  are  going  to  be  pleased.  Cf. 515-6. 

121.  If  your  left  eye  twitches,  you  will  cry  before  day  is  over.  Cf . 539. 

122.  When  one  of  your  eyelashes  falls  out,  blow  it  off  your  finger  and 

make  a wish.  Cf. 543-50. 

123.  Perspiration  on  the  nose  means  that  you  are  mean.  Cf .551. 

124.  To  sneeze  three  times  upon  awaking  will  mean  bad  luck  for  the  day. 

125.  If  you  are  eating  and  sneeze  before  you  have  finished,  don't 

continue.  It  is  a sign  of  bad  luck.  Cf„556-7. 

126.  There  is  danger  in  the  future  if  one  sneezes  with  food  in  his  mouth. 

Cf .557. 

127.  A curse  has  been  put  on  a living  person  with  white  fingernails. 

128.  If  you  cut  nails  while  in  bed,  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Cf. 588-90. 

129.  If  a person  cuts  his  fingernails  on  Friday,  he  will  have  bad  luck. 

Cf.594  (good  luck)  and  595. 

130.  Bad  luck  to  cut  fingernails  on  Friday.  Cf . 595 . 

131.  A great  sorrow  you' 11  know  if  you  file  your  nails  on  Friday.  Cf.595. 

132.  Bad  luck  to  cut  your  fingernails  on  Sunday.  597;  cf. 598-603. 

133.  Fat  people  are  always  the  healthier. 

134.  Duplin  County  (North  Carolina)  girls  are  supposed  to  have  rings 

around  their  legs  from  standing  in  a swamp. 

135.  If  you're  lying  down  and  someone  steps  over  you , you  won't  grow 

anymore. 

136.  If  someone  steps  over  you , you  will  have  bad  luck  if  he  does  not 

step  back  over  you.  616. 

137.  If  a person  should  be  lying  prone  on  the  floor,  stepping  over  him 

will  bring  bad  luck.  Cf.613ff. 

138.  If  one  stubs  his  toe  and  then  spits  over  his  left  shoulder,  he  will 

have  good  luck. 

139.  If  you  stump  your  toe,  you  should  turn  around  three  times  to  prevent 

having  bad  luck. 

140.  If  you  stump  your  right  foot,  you  will  have  good  luck.  618 ; Gf. 622-3, 

3751-2. 

141.  It  is  bad  luck  to  stub  your  left  toe.  619  (stump);  cf.  624-6. 

142.  If  you  kill  a frog,  you  will  sturnjS  your  toe,  'causing  the  toenail  to 

come  off,  627. 

143.  If  you  kill  a lizard,  you'll  stump  your  toe. 

144.  Pull  teeth  when  blood  (sign)  is  in  the  feet  and  not  in  the  head, 

145.  Have  teeth  pulled  by  the  sign  of  the  moon. 

146.  Never  have  a tooth  extracted  unless  the  signs  of  the  moon  are  in  the 

feet. 

147.  It  is  bad  luck  to  eat  peanuts  before  an  automobile  race. 
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148.  A horse's  hair  removes  moles. 

149.  Count  all  the  stars  you  can,  and  that  is  your  father's  age. 

150.  You  have  lived  half  of  your  days  when  your  wisdom  tooth  begins  to  grow. 

151.  Carrots  make  one  have  beautiful  eyes. 

152.  Smoke  of  a fire  follows  a beautiful  person.  Cf. 675-6. 

153.  You  will  be  pretty  if  you  eat  a chicken  foot  back  of  the  door.  Cf .677 

(gizzard) . 

154.  If  one  eats  watermelon  and  ice  cream,  it  makes  him  sick. 

155.  Don't  sweep  under  bed  if  person  is  sick.  Cf. 701-3. 

156.  If  you  sweep  under  a mother's  bed  when  she  has  a small  baby,  you  will 

have  bad  luck. 

157.  Sweeping  under  your  feet  will  make  you  lazy. 

158.  Wear  a lump  of  asafetida  tied  around  the  neck  with  a string  to  keep 

off  contageous  diseases.  735-6;  ef.1099. 

159.  To  keep  from  catching  diseases,  put  a pill  of  asafetida  in  cloth  bag 

and  wear  it  around  the  neck.  735-6. 

160.  Tie  asafetida  around  a baby's  neck  and  he'll  be  healthy. 

161.  Squirrel  stew  is  good  for  the  sick. 

162.  Eating  nuts  improves  the  brains. 

163.  If  you  wear  a ball  of  nutmeg  around  your  neck,  it  will  keep  away 

diseases.  757;  cf.1392,  1617,  1854. 

164.  An  apple  a day  keeps  the  doctor  away.  (Note:  Often  given  as  a proverb 

and  is  listed  as  such.) 

165.  Dimes  around  one's  ankles  bring  good  luck.  Cf.774  (to  prevent  disease). 

166.  Tomato  seeds  will  cause  appendicitis.  Cf.811. 

167.  Sassafras  tea  is  a cure  for  asthma.  Cf.788. 

168.  Put  a notch  in  a tree  the  height  of  an  asthma  victim,  and  when  he  grows 

taller  than  the  notch  on  the  tree  he  will  outgrow  the  asthma.  Cf.829. 

169.  An  asthma  dog  (Mexican  Chihuahua)  will  cure  asthma  when  he  takes  it 

from  the  person. 

170.  Smoking  stunts  one's  growth. 

171.  Wearing  a hat  in  the  house  makes  you  baldheaded.  843. 

172.  If  a bird  gets  some  of  your  hair,  you  will  become  baldheaded.  846. 

173.  Spider  webs  will  stop  a wound  from  bleeding.  858;  cf. 859-62. 

174.  A blister  on  your  tongue  means  that  you  have  told  a lie.  Cf.887. 

175.  If  you  tell  too  many  stories,  blisters  will  come  on  the  tongue.  887. 

176.  A bar  of  Octagon  soap  held  under  a person's  arm  will  cause  his  blood 

pressure  to  rise. 

177.  Fire  may  be  talked  out  of  a burn  if  one  recites  certain  verses  from 

the  Bible.  Cf. 992-4. 

178.  Cure  chicken  pox  by  letting  chickens  fly  out  of  coop  over  you.  1022. 

179.  Carrying  an  Irish  potato  in  your  pocket  prevents  catching  the  heat. 

Cf . 1067  (chills). 

180.  Feed  a cold  and  starve  a fever.  1101;  cf. 1102-3. 

181.  Onions  will  cure  a cold.  Cf. 1112-13. 

182.  Onions  and  garlic  will  cure  a cold. 

183.  A mixture  of  kerosene  and  sugar  is  good  for  a cough. 

184.  If  you  get  cramps  in  your  legs,  lick  the  forefinger  and  make  a cross 

on  the  affected  area.  Cf.1242. 

185.  If  cut  during  dog  days,  the  cut  will  not  heal  until  dog  days  are  over. 

186.  If  you  plant  during  period  of  Scorpio  (October  23-November  21)  and 

then  eat  this  crop,  it  will  give  you  diarrhea. 

187.  Madstone,  found  in  the  stomach  of  a deer,  draws  out  poison  when  placed 

on  a sore  place.  It  should  be  rinsed  off  and  pressed  firmly  against 
the  sore  until  it  affixes  itself.  When  all  the  poison  is  drawn  out, 
the  stone  falls  off.  It  should  be  thoroughly  washed  before  reusing. 
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This  use  was  considered  especially  effective  in  mad-dog  bites. 

Cf„1693  (hydrophobia),  2149  (snake  bite),  2240  (poisons  from  insects). 

188.  Urine  is  good  for  an  earache.  1318. 

189.  Rabbit  tobacco,  if  consumed  in  the  spring,  will  keep  away  all  sickness 

during  the  summer. 

190.  Do  not  say  ain't  or  you  will  make  your  teacher  faint. 

191.  If  you  keep  a purple  ear  of  corn  in  your  house,  it  will  keep  away  fevers. 

192.  Sweat  from  corn  bread  is  good  for  a fever  blister. 

193.  Kiss  a red-headed  person  and  it  will  cure  fever  blisters.  1469-74. 

194.  If  you  have  a fever  blister,  kiss  a red-headed  Negro  and  it  will  go 

away.  1474. 

195.  Onions  applied  to  the  person's  wrist  will  stop  fits. 

196.  Wash  your  face  on  the  first  day  of  May  to  remove  freckles.  Cf. 1509-11. 

197.  Freckles  may  be  removed  by  rising  before  sunup  on  first  day  of  May  and, 

without  speaking,  going  to  the  wheat  field  and  washing  the  face  and 
arms  in  the  dew  from  the  wheat  stalks.  Cf.1517. 

198.  If  you  get  a permanent  wave  when  you  have  a cold,  it  won't  take. 

199.  If  one  cuts  his  hair  on  the  new  moon,  it  will  grow  back  longer. 

200.  If  you  get  out  of  bed  opposite  the  side  on  which  you  slept,  you  will 

have  bad  luck  throughout  the  day.  Cf.1569  (headache). 

201.  A bad  day  is  caused  by  getting  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side.  Cf.1569. 

202.  It  is  good  luck  if  you  will  always  get  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  bed. 

203.  Don't  have  hair  cut  in  March.  It  causes  headaches  all  the  year.  1571. 

204.  If  you  cut  your  hair  in  March  and  a bird  uses  your  hair  in  its  nest, 

you  will  have  a headache  until  the  next  March.  Cf. 1578-83. 

205.  If  one  throws  his  hair  outside,  the  birds  will  get  it  and  make  a nest. 

Then  he  will  forever  have  a headache.  Cf.1581. 

206.  If  a bird  builds  a nest  with  a strand  or  strands  of  your  hair,  you  will 

have  a headache  until  the  bird  finishes  using  the  nest.  Cf.1580. 

207.  Never  comb  your  hair  outdoors  because  if  a bird  gets  some  for  its  nest 

you  will  have  headaches  the  rest  of  your  life. 

208.  If  you  cut  your  hair,  never  throw  it  away  because  if  a bird  gets  it 

you'll  have  a headache  for  a week. 

209.  If  one  washes  his  hair  in  the  first  rain  in  the  month  of  May,  he  will 

never  have  a headache.  Cf.1610. 

210.  If  one  steps  in  another's  footprint,  he  will  have  a headache.  1575-6. 

211.  A heart-shaped  leaf  is  good  for  your  heart. 

212.  What's  sweet  in  your  mouth  will  hurt  your  stomach. 

213.  The  hiccups  mean  you  are  growing. 

214.  To  cure  hiccups,  stoop  over,  pick  up  rock,  spit  under  it,  and  rise  up. 

215.  Squat  and  spit  on  a stone  to  cure  hiccups. 

216.  Place  cold  knife  on  back  to  cure  the  hiccups. 

217.  Hold  a penny  between  the  toes  to  cure  hiccups. 

218.  Drink  nine  swallows  of  water  backwards  to  stop  hiccups.  Cf. 1649-54. 

219.  Hold  breath  and  count  to  ten  to  cure  hiccups.  1660. 

220.  A scare  will  cure  hiccups.  Cf. 1673-4. 

221.  If  you  wash  on  New  Year's  Day,  you  will  get  lousy  before  the  end  of 

the  year.  1769. 

222.  A liver-shaped  leaf  is  good  for  your  liver. 

223.  If  you  stick  a rusty  nail  in  your  foot,  drop  the  nail  into  a well  and 

you  won't  catch  lockjaw.  Cf.  1782-85. 

224.  If  someone  bites  you,  put  chicken  manure  on  place  bitten  and  his  teeth 

will  rot  out. 

225.  The  mumps  will  go  away  if  you  tie  fried  eggs  and  sardine  oil  to  the  jaw. 

226.  If  one's  nose  bleeds,  drop  some  keys  down  the  back  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

Cf . 1896 , 1898-1900. 
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227.  If  you  grease  a pneumonia  patient's  feet,  the  disease  will  go  out 

through  the  feet. 

228.  Carry  a buckeye  in  your  pocket  to  keep  of f rheumatism.  1995;  Cf.754, 

815,  1768,  5815-19. 

229.  Carry  a buckeye  in  your  purse  and  you'll  have  good  luck. 

230.  Bands  of  copper  worn  around  the  legs  are  good  for  rheumatism.  Cf. 2052-63. 

231.  A brass  ring  is  good  for  rheumatism.  Cf. 2052-63. 

232.  Alum  will  draw  out  snake  poison. 

233.  Fat  meat  applied  to  a wound  will  take  out  poison.  2137. 

234.  Let  a dog  lick  a sore  place  to  make  it  well.  Cf.2146. 

235.  Put  a toad  frog  on  a snake  bite  to  draw  the  poison  out.  Cf.2148. 

236.  Whiskey  is  the  most  effective  cure  against  snake  bite.  2165-6. 

237.  If  a cactus  is  split  open  and  applied  to  a sore,  it  will  take  the 

swelling  out. 

238.  If  you  rub  a splinter  taken  from  some  part  of  your  body,  the  place 

won't  get  infected.  Cf.2222. 

239.  If  you  bite  your  tongue  as  a bee  or  wasp  approaches,  the  insect  can't 

penetrate  you. 

240.  If  a bee  stings  you,  he  will  soon  die. 

241.  White  chicken  manure  boiled  in  water  makes  a medicine  for  the  stomachache, 

242.  If  you  become  strangled,  rub  the  bridge  of  your  nose. 

243.  Rub  a black  cat's  tail  across  the  eye  to  sure  a sty.  2277-9. 

244.  If  you  put  water  under  your  bed,  it'll  stop  night  sweats.  2309. 

245.  Don't  cut  your  toenails  while  you  are  sick  because  you  won't  get  well 

until  your  toenails  grow  out. 

246.  Ginger  andhoney  tea  will  cure  stomach  ulcers.  (By  way  of  Korea) 

247.  Warts  come  from  frogs.  Cf.2410,  2413-4. 

248.  If  a frog  urinates  on  your  hand,  you  will  have  warts  on  it.  2414. 

249.  If  a person  handles  a frog,  he  will  get  warts.  Cf.2410ff. 

250.  You  will  get  warts  from  picking  up  a toad.  Cf.2410ff. 

251.  Count  the  number  of  warts  that  appear  on  your  body.  Then  cut  a notch 

in  a stick  for  each  wart  and  flush  the  stick  down  the  toilet  and  the 
warts  will  disappear.  Cf. 2417-8. 

252.  If  you  count  your  warts,  make  a knot  in  a thread  for  every  wart  and  throw 

the  thread  away,  the  warts  will  be  cured  (removed).  Cf. 2438-41. 

253.  Warts  can  be  taken  off  by  rubbing  them  when  it  thunders. 

254.  To  tie  a knot  in  a string  and  put  the  string  under  a rock  will  take 

away  warts.  Cf. 2438-41. 

255.  Rubbing  an  old  bone  on  a wart  will  cause  it  to  disappear.  Cf. 2443-49. 

256.  Steal  piece  of  fatback  meat  and  rub  it  on  wart,  then  hide  it,  and  the 

wart  will  come  off.  Cf. 2458-74. 

257.  To  remove  a wart,  put  a drop  of  rooster's  blood  on  the  wart,  and  then 

put  the  blood  on  a kernel  of  corn  and  bury  it.  Cf. 2502-10. 

258.  Rub  green  tomato  on  a wart,  and  it  will  go  away.  2558. 

259.  Potato  juice  on  a wart  causes  it  to  disappear.  Cf. 2543-49. 

260.  Lemon  juice  will  remove  warts. 

261.  Bury  a potato  and  you  will  bury  a wart  with  it.  Cf. 2545-48. 

262.  Burning  straws  will  remove  warts.  Cf. 2552-55. 

263.  Spit  tobacco  juice  on  a wart  to  get  rid  of  it.  Cf. 2556-7. 

264.  If  you  steal  someone's  dishrag  and  hide  it,  then  your  warts  will  go 

away.  2587;  cf.2588ff. 

265.  If  you  steal  a dishrag,  rub  your  warts  with  it,  and  throw  it  under  an 

old  porch,  the  warts  will  go  away.  Cf. 2595-6. 

266.  If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  a wart,  bury  a dishrag  under  the  step.  Cf.2601. 

267.  To  get  rid  of  warts,  steal  a dishrag,  wipe  the  warts,  and  bury  the 

rag,  all  without  telling  anyone.  Cf.2602. 
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268.  To  do  away  with  warts,  steal  your  mother's  dishcloth  and  rub  it  on 

your  warts,  and  then  return  it  without  your  mother's  knowing  it. 

269.  To  cut  three  notches  in  a peach  tree  at  full  moon  is  to  rid  yourself 

of  a wart.  Cf.2616. 

270.  To  get  rid  of  a wart,  rub  seven  pebbles  and  one  black  one  on  it, 

then  wrap  them  up  in  a piece  of  cloth  and  put  them  in  the  middle 

of  the  road.  When  someone  picks  up  the  pouch  and  touches  the 
pebbles,  one  wart  will  be  transferred.  Cf. 2634-40. 

271.  Put  rocks  in  a bag,  place  the  bag  in  the  road,  and  whoever  picks  up 

the  bag  gets  your  warts.  Cf. 2640-49. 

272.  Sell  warts  for  a penny;  buyer  gets  warts.  Cf. 2675-83. 

273.  Sell  a wart  for  a penny;  the  buyer  gets  the  wart.  Cf. 2675-83. 

274.  To  get  rid  of  a wart,  rub  a penny  on  it  and  throw  away  the  penny. 

The  person  finding  the  penny  gets  the  wart.  2685. 

275.  Combing  your  hair  at  night  makes  you  forgetful.  2767-8. 

276.  Cut  hair  on  the  full  of  the  moon.  Cf. 1555-6. 

277.  If  you  bite  your  fingernails,  you  will  have  worms. 

278.  If  someone  puts  one  of  your  pictures  in  a stream  of  running  water, 

you  will  go  insane. 

279.  If  a person  puts  your  picture  in  a stream  of  constantly  flowing 

water,  he  will  soon  be  insane. 

III.  HOME,  DOMESTIC  PURSUITS 

280.  A watched  pot  never  boils. 

281.  Don't  watch  a pot,  and  it  will  boil  faster. 

282.  To  drop  bread,  buttered  side  down,  is  bad  luck. 

283.  Bad  luck  to  cut  both  ends  of  a bread  loaf.  Cf.2775  (cornbread) . 

284.  If  a woman  cans  fruit  during  her  menstrual  period,  the  fruit  will 

go  bad.  Cf.2789  (cake  baking). 

285.  If  you  make  fudge  in  damp  weather,  the  fudge  won't  get  hard. 

286.  If  you  make  soap  (lye)  on  the  growing  of  the  moon,  it  will  be  same 

size  when  it  dries.  Cf.2808. 

287.  If  you  make  soap  on  the  shrinking  of  the  moon,  it  will  shrink.  2812. 

288.  Fish  is  brain  food. 

289.  Milk  and  fish  will  poison  you  if  you  eat  them  together.  Cf.2819 

290.  Fish  and  milk  at  the  same  meal  is  deadly  food.  2819. 

291.  If  one  eats  fish  and  drinks  milk,  it  will  make  him  sick.  Cf.2819. 

292.  Eat  peas  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  money  all 

year.  Cf.2827. 

293.  Eat  black-eyed  peas  and  hog  jowl  on  New  Year's  Day  for  a successful 

year.  Cf.2828ff. 

294.  If  you  want  to  prosper,  cook  black-eyed  peas  and  hog  jowl  on  New 

Year's  Day.  Cf.2828ff. 

295.  The  number  of  black-eyed  peas  you  eat  on  New  Year's  Day  determines 

the  number  of  pennies  you'll  have  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Cf.2828ff. 

296.  Eat  peas  and  greens  on  New  Year's  Day  and  you  will  have  money  in 

your  pocket  the  rest  of  the  year.  Peas  are  for  loose  change  and 
greens  are  for  greenbacks. 

297.  If  one  eats  greens  on  New  Year's  Day,  he  will  have  money  the  year  round 

298.  Put  money  under  plate  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  you  will  eat  well  all  year 

299.  If  you  burn  some  food,  wet  your  thumb  and  hit  the  palm  of  your  hand 

with  your  fist.  Cf. 2836-9. 

300.  Burning  old  furniture  brings  bad  luck. 

301.  Singing  at  table  will  bring  bad  luck.  2842. 

302.  Sing  before  you  eat,  cry  before  you  sleep.  2845,  2850;  cf.2846. 

303.  Sing  before  breakfast;  cry  before  supper.  2847-9. 
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304o  If  you  sing  before  breakfast,  you  will  cry  before  night.  2849. 

305.  If  you  sing  before  breakfast,  you'll  cry  before  noon. 

306.  Sing  while  you  eat,  get  a whipping  before  you  sleep. 

307.  If  you  sing  before  breakfast,  you  will  get  a licking  before  night. 

308.  Bad  luck  to  sing  while  in  bed.  Cf„3086. 

309.  Don't  sing  in  bed,  or  you  will  wake  up  crying.  3086. 

310.  Bad  luck  to  talk  at  the  dinner  table. 

311.  If  you  don't  cry,  you'll  go  to  the  devil  for  sure. 

312.  To  open  a knife  and  lend  it  to  someone  and  have  them  close  it  and 

give  it  back  to  you  is  bad  luck.  2874. 

313.  If  you  drop  a knife,  someone  will  make  you  angry. 

314.  Bad  luck  if  you  drop  the  salt.  Cf. 2879-80. 

315.  To  knock  salt  over  means  bad  luck. 

316.  When  you  spill  the  salt,  it  means  that  you  are  going  to  bed  fighting. 

317.  If  you  turn  over  the  salt  shaker,  throw  some  salt  over  your  shoulder 

to  keep  the  bad  luck  away.  2881-2. 

318.  Throw  a pinch  of  salt  over  your  left  shoulder  after  spilling  it.  2881. 

319.  To  waste  salt  is  bad  luck,  but  if  you  pick  up  a few  grains  and  throw 

them  over  your  left  shoulder  it  will  kill  the  curse.  Cf. 2880-82. 

320.  When  passing  salt  at  the  table,  never  accept  it  from  the  person.  Have 

the  person  place  salt  on  table,  and  then  you  can  take  it.  2885. 

321.  When  passing  the  salt  shaker,  if  it  is  not  set  down  between  persons 

the  bad  luck  is  passed  to  them.  Cf.2885. 

322.  Bad  luck  to  borrow  salt.  Cf. 2886-7. 

323.  Bad  luck  to  pay  back  borrowed  salt.  2888. 

324.  If  you  drop  a dishrag,  someone  is  becoming  hungry.  2898. 

325.  If  two  people  use  the  same  towel,  they  will  argue. 

326.  Carry  out  ashes  of  wood  stove  before  12  o'clock,  or  the  house  will 

burn  down. 

327.  Bad  luck  to  take  ashes  out  of  a stove  before  the  sun  rises.  2901. 

328.  Never  take  up  ashes  after  sunset;  it  will  bring  bad  luck.  2902. 

3294  It  is  bad  luck  to  sweep  ashes  out  the  door  after  dark.  Cf.1902. 

330.  Bad  luck  to  pour  ashes  outside  on  Good  Friday.  Cf.2903  (Friday). 

331.  Don't  take  ashes  from  fireplace  after  Ash  Wednesday — bad  luck.  2905.  . 

332.  Bad  luck  to  take  the  ashes  out  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's.  2907. 

333.  Bad  luck  to  take  up  ashes  between  Old  Christmas  and  New  Christmas.  2911. 

334.  To  take  up  ashes  on  New  Year's  Day  is  bad  luck.  2908. 

335.  It  is  bad  luck  to  carry  out  trash  on  New  Year's  Day.  (See  340ff.  below.) 

336.  Do  not  sweep  a floor  at  night.  2916;  cf.690,  3376. 

337.  Sweeping  kitchen  at  night  is  bad  luck.  Cf.2915. 

338.  It  is  unlucky  to  change  bed  linens  between  Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 

339.  Turning  over  the  feather  bed  on  New  Year's  Day  is  bad  luck. 

340.  It  is  bad  luck  to  sweep  trash  out  the  door  after  dark.  2917-8. 

341.  It  is  bad  luck  to  sweep  trash  outdoors  after  the  sun  goes  down.  2917. 

342.  Don't  sweep  dirt  over  the  doorsill  after  sundown;  it  brings  bad  luck. 

343.  If  trash  is  swept  out  the  front  door  of  a house,  it  will  bum  down. 

344.  Sweeping  dirt  out  of  house  on  Sunday  will  cause  the  house  to  bum  on 

following  Sunday. 

345.  If  you  sweep  a person's  feet,  he  will  go  to  jail. 

346.  If  a person  sweeps  your  feet,  you'll  be  in  jail  before  sunset. 

347.  Bad  luck  to  jump  over  a broom.  2931. 

348.  Stepping  over  a broom  brings  bad  luck. 

349.  It  is  bad  luck  to  step  over  a broom  and  not  step  back  over  it. 

350.  Dropping  of  the  broom  means  bad  luck. 

351.  No  bed  clothes  should  be  washed  between  Christmas  and  Old  Christmas. 

Cf . 2938. 
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352.  It  is  bad  luck  to  wash  clothes  between  Christinas  and  New  Year's  Day. 

353.  Bad  luck  to  hang  clothes  on  the  line  between  Christinas  and  Old 

Christinas.  Cf.2939. 

354.  Bad  luck  to  wash  bed  linen  between  25th  day  of  December  and  the  6th 

of  January.  Cf.2939. 

355.  Bad  luck  to  wash  bed  sheets  between  the  two  Christmases.  Cf.2939. 

356.  It  is  bad  luck  to  wash  bed  clothes  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

357.  It  is  bad  luck  to  do  the  laundry  between  Christinas  and  New  Year. 

358.  If  you  wash  between  Christinas  and  New  Year's,  you  will  wash  one  away 

in  the  family.  (See  Chapter  VII.) 

359.  It  is  bad  luck  to  wash  clothes  on  Old  Christmas. 

360.  Don't  wash  clothes  on  New  Year's  Day.  2940. 

361.  Washing  clothes  on  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day  means  bad  luck. 

362.  Bad  luck  to  wash  sheets  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  year.  Cf.2941. 

363.  Bad  luck  to  iron  on  New  Year's  Day. 

364.  Bad  luck  to  move  to  a new  home  on  Friday.  Cf.2951. 

365.  When  you  move  out  of  a house,  it  is  bad  luck  to  move  the  broom.  2957. 

366.  When  you  move,  carry  the  broom  in  first. 

367.  To  find  horseshoe  is  good  luck.  Cf. 2961-2. 

368.  Horseshoes  represent  good  luck.  Cf. 2962-64. 

369.  An  old  horseshoe  is  good  luck. 

370.  Horseshoe  over  door  for  good  luck  and  turned  up  so  luck  won't  run  out. 

371.  If  you  nail  an  old  horseshoe  over  your  door,  it  will  bring  good  luck. 

Cf. 2961-3. 

372.  Hang  a horseshoe  upside  down  over  the  door;  this  brings  good  luck. 

373.  A horseshoe  thrown  over  your  shoulder  means  good  luck. 

374.  If  you  find  a horseshoe,  spit  on  it  and  toss  it  over  your  left  shoulder. 

This  will  make  you  have  good  luck. 

375.  Horseshoe  on  the  wall  means  good  luck. 

376.  Make  a wish  when  you  go  somewhere  new,  and  it  will  come  true.  2967. 

377.  Bad  luck  to  go  in  one  door  and  out  another.  2969-70. 

378.  Always  leave  a house  by  the  same  door  that  you  entered.  Cf. 2969-70. 

379.  Bad  luck  to  leave  a house  by  the  window. 

380.  Enter  and  go  out  the  same  door. 

381.  If  you  enter  a house  for  the  first  time,  go  out  the  same  way  you  came  in. 

382.  Bad  luck  to  walk  in  front  door  and  go  out  back  door  of  a house  without 

sitting  down  first. 

383.  Always  go  the  way  you  came,  or  you  will  cut  your  mother's  grave  short. 

384.  Come  in  one  door  and  leave  by  another,  you  will  bring  company. 

385.  It  is  bad  luck  to  take  any  sharp  tools  in  the  house  on  your  shoulder. 

Cf. 2976-7. 

386.  If  a person  brings  a sharp  instrument  through  a house  without  carrying 

it  out  the  same  door  he  brought  it  in,  he  will  cut  a friendship. 

Cf. 2979-80. 

387.  Never  carry  a shovel  or  hoe  into  a house,  or  your  family  will  suffer. 

Worse  luck  if  you  carry  them  on  your  shoulder.  Cf. 2978-80. 

388.  Carrying  an  axe  in  the  house  is  bad  luck.  Cf.2981. 

389.  It  is  bad  luck  to  take  a hoe  into  the  house.  Cf.2983. 

390.  Put  cotton  on  the  screen  to  keep  flies  away. 

391.  Crickets  in  one's  home  bring  him  good  luck.  2992. 

392.  If  you  hear  a cricket  in  your  home,  it  is  a sign  of  good  luck.  2992. 

393.  A cricket  in  the  chimney  corner  signifies  good  luck.  Cf. 3010-11. 

394.  Don't  kill  a cricket  in  your  house;  it  brings  bad  luck.  2993,  7352. 

395.  If  you  kill  a cricket,  you  will  become  raggedy. 

396.  You  will  have  a toothache  if  you  kill  a cricket. 

397.  It  is  bad  luck  to  pass  on  stairsteps.  2997-8. 
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398.  Three  on  a match  is  bad  luck.  Cf. 3024-25. 

399.  Lighting  three  cigarettes  on  one  match  is  unlucky.  Cf. 3024-25. 

400.  Three  people  lighting  their  cigarettes  from  the  same  match  brings 

bad  luck.  Cf. 3024-25, 

401.  If  you  hang  an  adder's  skin  in  the  rafters,  your  house  will  never 

catch  fire, 

402.  Bad  luck  to  rock  an  empty  rocking  chair.  Cf. 3037-8. 

403.  Never  rock  an  empty  rocking  chair.  Cf, 3037-8. 

404.  Bad  luck  to  rock  a rocking  chair  with  no  one  in  it.  Cf. 3037-8. 

405.  Turning  a rocking  chair  around  and  around  leads  to  a whipping. 

406.  Bad  luck  to  spin  a chair  on  one  leg,  Cf. 3040- 41. 

407.  Bad  luck  to  turn  a chair  around  in  the  house.  3040. 

408.  It  is  a sign  of  bad  luck  to  place  a chair  on  one  of  its  four  legs 

and  spin  it  around  in  the  house.  Cf. 3040-41. 

409.  Don't  turn  a chair  over  backwards. 

410.  If  a chair  is  rocking  in  the  wind,  it  is  a sign  of  bad  luck. 

411.  It  is  bad  luck  to  sit  on  a table.  3049. 

412.  You  will  be  disappointed  if  you  sit  on  a table.  3050. 

413.  If  picture  falls  from  wall,  it  is  sign  of  bad  luck.  3052. 

414.  If  a picture  falls,  you  will  have  bad  luck. 

415.  Breaking  a mirror  brings  bad  luck.  3059. 

416.  A broken  mirror  means  seven  years  of  bad  luck,  Cf. 3059-60. 

417.  To  break  a mirror  means  seven  years  of  bad  luck  (a  girl  does  not 

get  married  for  seven  years).  Cf. 3059-60. 

418.  Don't  look  at  the  mirror  on  the  dresser  while  you  are  lying  on  the 

bed;  if  you  do  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Cf.  Bad  luck  to  stand  in 
front  of  mirror  while  nude. 

419.  Bad  luck  if  you  open  an  umbrella  indoors.  3062. 

420.  If  you  open  umbrella  in  the  house,  you'll  have  bad  luck.  3062. 

421.  You  shouldn't  take  an  open  umbrella  into  a house.  C£.3062. 

422.  Don't  open  an  umbrella  in  the  house;  if  you  do  the  roof  will  leak. 

423.  It  is  bad  luck  to  walk  under  a ladder.  3064. 

424.  Walking  under  an  open  ladder  is  bad  luck.  Cf . 3064. 

425.  If  you  walk  under  an  upright  ladder,  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Cf . 3064. 

426.  Bad  luck  to  walk  under  a latter  [sic],  Cf .3064. 

427.  If  you  walk  under  a ladder,  you  will  not  get  married. 

428.  If  you  walk  under  a ladder,  you  will  have  seven  years  of  bad  luck. 

429.  It  is  bad  luck  to  walk  under  a ladder  on  Friday  the  thirteenth.  3065. 

430.  Never  walk  under  a ladder  on  Friday  the  thirteenth;  you  will  have 

bad  luck.  3065. 

431.  One  hour  of  rest  before  midnight  is  worth  two  after.  Cf .3083. 

432.  If  is  bad  luck  to  sing  in  bed.  3085;  cf. 3086-8. 

433.  If  you  go  to  bed  laughing,  you  will  wake  up  crying.  3092. 

434.  If  a person  sleeps  with  his  nightgown  wrong-side-out,  his  dream 

will  come  true. 

435.  To  dream  of  a dog  is  a sign  of  true  friends. 

436.  To  dream  of  middy  water,  it  is  a sign  of  trouble.  Cf. 3108-10. 

437.  Always  take  a dream  backwards.  3123. 

438.  The  opposite  of  what  you  dream  will  come  true.  3123. 

439.  Sleeping  on  your  back  will  bring  about  bad  dreams.  3128. 

440.  If  you  turn  over  between  the  time  you  dream  and  the  time  you  get  up, 

you  will  forget  your  dream. 

441.  If  you  tell  your  dream  before  breakfast,  it  will  come  true,  3132. 

442.  Telling  dream  before  breakfast  on  Friday,  it  will  come  true.  Cf. 3138-40. 

443.  Do  not  tell  a bad  dream  before  breakfast.  Cf . 3133. 

444.  Never  tell  a bad  dream  before  sunrise. 
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445.  Tell  your  dreams  before  breakfast  and  they  will  come  true.  Cf.3132; 

3134. 

446.  Don't  tell  a dream  before  breakfast,  or  it  will  not  come  true.  3134. 

447.  Dreams  on  Friday  come  true.  3137;  cf.3142. 

448.  Saturday  night's  dream,  Sunday  morning  told,  will  come  true  before 

it  is  nine  days  old.  Cf. 3140-43  (Friday). 

449.  Don't  tell  what  you  wish,  or  it  won't  happen. 

450.  If  you  make  a wish  aloud  or  reveal  it  to  anyone,  it  will  not  come  true. 

451.  Catch  a butterfly,  put  a piece  of  small  cloth  over  its  head  and  bite 

it  off;  then  put  it  under  your  pillow,  and  a fairy  will  bring  you 
some  money.  Cf.3156. 

452.  If  you  eat  the  head  of  a butterfly,  you  will  receive  a dress  of  the 

same  color  or  colors  of  the  butterfly.  Cf.3156. 

453.  If  the  hem  of  your  skirt  turns  up,  kiss  it,  and  you  will  get  a new 

dress.  3169;  cf. 3161-2. 

454.  When  a woman  puts  on  her  dress  with  the  hem  turned  up,  she  will  get 

some  mail  if  she  kisses  it  before  she  turns  down  the  hem.  Cf.3162. 

455.  You'll  get  a whipping  if  you  wear  two  hats  at  one  time.  Cf.3176. 

(See  above.) 

456.  Bad  luck  to  wear  clothes  wrong  side  out.  Cf. 3180-82. 

457.  If  a person  puts  his  clothes  on  backwards  in  the  morning,  he  will 

have  bad  luck  all  day.  If  he  changes  them  around  at  noon,  his 
luck  will  change.  Cf.3182. 

458.  A shirt  worn  inside  out  brings  bad  luck.  Cf.3180ff. 

459.  If  you  get  up  before  the  sun  rises  and  put  on  a piece  of  clothing  on 

the  wrong  side,  it  is  bad  luck  to  change  it  before  the  sun  comes  up. 

460.  If  you  happen  to  put  your  dress  on  the  wrong  side  and  don't  change 

it  before  noon,  it  will  bring  bad  luck.  3206-07. 

461.  Bad  luck  to  have  one  shoe  on  and  one  off.  Cf. 3206-09;  cf.3403. 

462.  Bad  luck  to  walk  with  one  shoe  off.  3206-07. 

463.  Never  walk  with  one  shoe  on  and  the  other  off  because  this  will 

bring  bad  luck.  3206;  cf. 3207-09. 

464.  When  you  walk  with  one  shoe  on  and  one  shoe  off,  count  steps,  and 

it  will  be  that  many  years  before  you  marry.  Cf.3209. 

465.  Always  wear  the  sock  that  has  the  brand  on  the  instep  on  the  right  foot. 

466.  Bad  luck  to  put  shoes  under  bed. 

467.  Shoes  under  the  bed  cause  restlessness. 

468.  If  you  break  a shoelace,  you  will  lose  some  money.  Cf.3221. 

469.  Put  red  ribbon  into  a car  for  good  luck. 

470.  It  is  bad  luck  to  hang  anything  on  a doorknob.  3226;  cf.2899  (towel). 

471.  Never  wear  anyone  else's  new  clothes  if  he  has  not  worn  them  because 

you  will  be  wearing  his  troubles.  Cf. 3227-8. 

472.  If  you  tear  up  a bluebird's  nest,  you  will  lose  all  your  clothes. 

473.  To  put  a hat  on  the  bed  means  no  money.  Cf. 3238-9. 

474.  Placing  a hat  flat  on  a bed  means  that  you  will  be  disappointed. 

475.  Don't  hang  hat  on  bedpost. 

476.  It  means  bad  luck  to  sew  or  cut  on  Sunday.  Cf. 3261-2. 

477.  Using  scissors  on  Sunday  is  bad  luck. 

478.  Don't  start  a piece  of  clothing  on  Friday  unless  you  can  finish  it. 

Cf. 3269-73. 

479.  Bad  luck  to  cut  out  a dress  on  Friday.  Cf.3268. 

480.  Dresses  started  on  Friday  will  never  be  finished.  Cf. 3268-72. 

481.  It  is  bad  luck  to  start  making  a dress  on  Friday  if  you  can't  finish 

it  the  same  day.  3270. 

482.  If  you  sew  something  while  you  have  it  on,  you  will  sew  up  your 

brains  unless  you  are  eating  something. 
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483.  If  you  find  a button,  that  is  good  luck.  3297 . 

484.  Eating  pork  for  dinner  and  sleeping  on  your  back  will  cause  you  to 

have  nightmares.  Cf.3128. 

485.  Always  put  your  right  shoe  on  first  if  you  want  to  live  a long  life. 

Cf. 3211-14. 

486.  One  must  start  the  day  off  on  the  right  foot. 

487.  Clothes  make  the  man. 

487.  Clothes  do  not  make  the  man. 

488.  To  sew  something  new  on  an  old  object  causes  bad  luck.  3290. 

489.  Pick  up  pins  for  good  luck.  Cf.3309f£. 

490.  Pick  up  a pin  that  points  toward  you,  and  you  will  have  a good  dress. 

491.  If  you  find  a pin  \^ith  its  head  toward  you,  it  is  good  luck  to  pick 

it  up.  3312. 

492.  Picking  up  straight  pins  lying  on  the  floor  is  good  luck. 

493.  See  a pin  and  pick  it  up,  all  that  day  you'll  have  good  luck.  Cf. 3343-5. 

494.  See  a pin,  pick  it  up;  or  all  day  long  you'll  have  bad  luck.  Cf. 3343-5. 

495.  If  you  see  a pin  and  let  it  lie,  it  will  bring  bad  luck  all  day. 

Cf. 3343-5. 

496.  Good  luck  to  find  a pin  standing  in  a rug. 

497.  To  drop  a sewing  needle  is  good  luck. 

IV.  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

498.  If  a man  has  a hairy  chest,  he  will  be  rich  someday. 

499.  If  one  has  freckles  on  his  back,  he  is  supposed  to  be  rich. 

500.  If  you  wear  holes  in  the  bottom  of  your  shoes,  you  will  become  rich. 

501.  Bayberry  candles  burned  to  the  socket  bring  luck  to  the  house  and  gold 

to  the  pocket  (if  done  during  Yuletide,  good  luck  throughout  the  New 
Year) . 

502.  If  you  sweep  your  dirt  out  on  New  Year's  Day,  you'll  be  sweeping 

out  money  for  the  coming  year.  3375. 

503.  If  you  sweep  out  the  door,  you  are  sweeping  your  money  out. 

504.  It  is  bad  luck  to  live  in  a house  with  dirty  steps.  Cf.3378  (contrast). 

505.  The  first  customer  can  buy  anything  at  his  own  price. 

506.  The  Guardian  Angel  is  with  you  when  you  drive,  but  he  usually  retires 

at  sixty-five. 

507.  When  tooth  is  put  under  pillow,  the  fairy  leaves  money.  3388. 

508.  Fairies  buy  pulled  teeth  that  are  left  under  a pillow.  3388. 

509.  Put  a tooth  under  a pillow  at  night,  and  the  fairies  will  leave  a 

nickel  in  place  of  the  tooth.  Cf.3388. 

510.  Put  a pulled  tooth  under  a pillar  [sic],  and  a fairy  will  give  you 

a dime.  Cf.3388. 

511.  Place  your  pulled  tooth  beneath  the  pillow,  and  the  sandman  will  lay 

some  money. 

512.  Moles  on  the  neck  mean  money  by  the  peck.  Cf. 3351-3;  4732-3. 

513.  People  whose  eyebrows  grow  together  will  be  rich. 

514.  Hand  itches,  someone  is  going  to  bring  you  money.  3392. 

515.  If  your  right  hand  itches,  you  will  receive  money.  Cf.3399. 

516.  If  your  right  hand  itches  you  will  shake  hands  with  a stranger,  and 

if  your  left  hand  itches  you  will  receive  some  money.  Cf. 3401-2. 

517.  If  the  lines  on  the  palm  of  your  hand  form  a complete  M,  you  will 

always  have  money. 

518.  If  your  hand  in  the  palm  itches,  you  will  receive  money.  Cf. 3397-8. 

519.  When  the  palm  of  your  hand  itches,  you  will  get  some  money  if  you 

scratch  it  with  a spoon. 

520.  If  your  left  hand  itches,  you'll  get  money.  Cf.3401. 
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521.  Left  hand  itches,  you  are  to  spend  some  money.  3401. 

522.  He  who  shines  his  shoes  shines,  all  day. 

523.  On  New  Year's  Day  cook  something  that  swells  for  a prosperous  year.  Cf.  340! 

524.  Hog  jaw  and  black-eyed  peas  on  New  Year's  Day  means  a good  new  year. 

525.  Hog's  head  and  black-eyed  peas  on  New  Year's  Day  means  a good  new 

year.  Cf.3405. 

526.  Have  black-eyed  peas  and  hog  jowl  to  eat  on  New  Year's  Day.  Cf.3405. 

527.  If  one  eats  peas  and  hog's  head  on  New  Year's  Day,  peace  and 

prosperity  will  prevail  throughout  the  year. 

528.  Eat  black-eyed  peas  and  pork  on  New  Year's  Day  for  good  luck  the 

rest  of  the  year. 

529.  Cook  black-eyed  peas  and  hog  head  on  New  Year's  Day  and  have  plenty 

to  eat  all  year. 

530.  Hog  jaws,  cabbage,  and  black-eyed  peas  for  New  Year's  Day  will  bring 

good  luck.  Cf. 3405-8. 

531.  Eat  turnip  greens,  hog  jowl,  black-eyed  peas,  and  peaches  on  New 

Year's  Day  to  bring  health  and  wealth  during  the  coming  year. 

532.  Eating  corn  bread,  black-eyed  peas,  and  hog  jowls  on  New  Year's 

brings  good  luck. 

533.  If  you  eat  black-eyed  peas  on  New  Year's  Day,  you  will  have  good 

luck  the  rest  of  the  year.  Cf»3406  (peas). 

534.  The  number  of  black-eyed  peas  eaten  on  New  Year's  Day  is  the  amount 

of  money  that  you  will  make  the  following  year.  Cf. 3406-7. 

535.  Cook  black-eyed  peas  on  New  Year's  Day  and  be  prosperous  all  year. 

536.  Eat  black-eyed  peas  at  New  Year's  to  have  pennies  all  year. 

537.  Eat  cabbage  and  peas  on  New  Year's  Day  for  prosperity.  Cf.3408. 

538.  Cooking  greens  and  peas  on  New  Year's  Day  to  have  good  luck.  Peas 

bring  pennies  and  greens  bring  greenbacks. 

539.  Eating  cabbage  on  New  Year's  Day  brings  a prosperous  new  year.  3408. 

540.  Eat  collard  greens  at  New  Year's  to  have  paper  money  all  year. 

541.  The  amount  of  collards  eaten  determines  the  number  of  dollars  that 

a person  will  save  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

542.  On  New  Year's  Day  eat  black-eyed  peas  and  hog's  head  with  a penny 

in  them,  and  you  will  have  money  all  the  year. 

543.  Cooking  a half  dollar  in  a pot  of  black-eyed  peas  on  New  Year's  Day 

will  bring  good  luck  during  the  following  year. 

544.  Money  cooked  in  black-eyed  peas  on  New  Year's  means  you  will  have 

money  all  year. 

545.  Rice  and  peas  on  New  Year's  Day  bring  good  luck. 

546.  Empty  pockets  or  empty  cupboards  on  New  Year's  Eve  portend  a year 

of  poverty. 

547.  Don't  spend  any  money  on  New  Year's  Day  because  money  will  go  out 

all  during  the  year.  Cf.3413. 

548.  Don't  give  away  anything  that  you  have  won  as  your  good  luck  will 

turn  into  bad  luck. 

549.  If  you  stamp  a white  horse,  you'll  have  good  luck. 

550.  He  who  builds  the  best  rat  trap  will  have  the  plainest  path  trotted 

out  to  his  house. 

551.  It  is  bad  luck  to  keep  goldfish  in  a house. 

552.  Never  pour  wine  to  your  right,  always  left. 

553.  If  you  show  the  moon  a new  piece  of  money,  you  will  have  a year  longer. 

554.  If  you  find  a string  in  your  hair,  put  it  in  your  pocket  and  you  will 

get  some,  money. 

555.  Finding  a penny  is  good  luck.  3445. 

556.  If  you  find  a penny  with  its  head  up,  it  is  a sign  of  good  luck. 

557.  Find  a penny,  pick  it  up,  and  all  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck. 
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558.  Good  luck  to  find  a penny  and  put  it  in  your  shoe. 

559.  A two. dollar  bill  means  bad  luck.  3447. 

560.  Two-dollar  bills  cause  bad  luck.  3447. 

561.  Good  luck  to  tear  corners  off  a two-dollar  bill.  Cf . 3449. 

562.  To  give  a person  a new  pocketbook  without  money  in  it  is  bad  luck.  3451 

563.  Put  money  in  a pocketbook  when  using  it  as  a gift. 

564.  To  sign  a legal  paper  on  Friday  is  a bad  sign. 

565.  Don't  start  a new  job  on  Friday.  3455. 

566.  Begin  a job  on  Friday,  and  it  is  never  finished.  Cf . 3455. 

567.  Don't  start  anything  on  Friday  that  can't  be  finished.  Cf .3455. 

568.  To  whistle  on  a boat  is  bad  luck,  Cf.3467. 

569.  Make  a wish  and  open  the  Bible.  If  anywhere  on  the  page  these  words 

occur — "And  it  will  come  to  passn~-the  wish  will  come  true.  Cf. 3490-1 

570.  Ears  burning  is  a,  sign  of  gossip.  3507. 

571.  When  your  ear  is  burning,  someone  is  talking  about  you. 

572.  When  your  ears  turn  red,  someone  is  talking  about  you. 

573.  Ringing  ears  means  good  news.  Cf, 3508-10. 

574.  If  your  ears  burn,  someone  is  talking  about  you.  Tie  a knot  in  your 

shirt  tail  and  give  him  the  toothache. 

575.  If  your  nose  itches,  you're  going  to  get  some  money. 

576.  When  your  nose  itches,  someone  is  talking  about  you.  3526. 

577.  If  your  shoestring  is  untied,  someone  is  talking  about  you. 

578.  By  cleaning  out  spider  webs  you  will  lose  all  your  friends. 

579.  A gift  of  a knife  cuts  friendship.  3580;  cf . 4650. 

580.  Giving  a knife  or  scissors  as  a gift  cuts  friendship,  Cf . 3580. 

581.  Don't  give  anything  with  a sharp  edge  as  a present,  or  it  will  cut 

your  friendship.  Cf, 3578-80. 

582.  Don't  accept  sharp  or  pointed  gifts  from  anyone.  Cf. 3577-9. 

583.  It  is  bad  luck  to  give  a knife  to  a friend  as  it  will  sever  their 

friendship.  By  attaching  a copper  penny,  this  spell  may  be  broken. 

584.  If  you  open  a knife,  never  let  another  close  it;  it  will  cut 

friendship.  Cf .3581. 

585.  Never  break  anything  in  a friend's  hand. 

586.  It  is  bad  luck  for  two  people  to  walk  on  opposite  sides  of  a tree 

or  some  other  object.  3595. 

587.  If  you  and  your  friend  are  walking  down  the  street  and  you  are  split 

up  by  a pole,  you  will  become  enemies  for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 

Cf ,3597. 

588.  When  walking  past  a post  or  any  other  obstacles,  persons  will  disagree 

if  not  on  the  same  side.  Cf.3593. 

589.  If  two  people  walk  on  opposite  sides  of  a telegraph  pole*  they  will 

be  splitting  their  mothers'  graves. 

590.  Bad  luck  to  go  on  opposite  sides  of  a tree  or  pole  unless  you  say; 

"Bread  and  butterl"  Cf. 3605-7. 

591.  If  you  dream  of  snakes,  you  have  enemies.  3614;  cf. 3615-24. 

592.  If  you  dream  of  snakes,  it  is  a sign  of  enemies.  If  you  kill  them 

in  your  dream,  you  have  conquered  them.  Cf . 3616. 

593.  Some  baseball  players  never  step  on  the  foul  lines  when  walking  on 

and  off  the  field. 

594.  Bad  luck  to  cross  baseball  bats.  3637. 

595.  Shaving  before  a ballgame  is  bad  luck. 

596.  It  is  bad  luck  to  get  a haircut  before  a football  game  (that  is,  for 

coaches,  teams,  trainers). 

597.  Never  lend  a loser  money  to  get  back  into  the  poker  game  because  he 

will  end  up  the  winner. 

598.  A gap  in  your  teeth  indicates  a big  liar. 
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599.  If  one  has  a bump  on  his  tongue,  he  has  told  a lie.  Cf. 3668-70. 

V.  TRAVEL,  COMMUNICATION 

600.  If  your  head  itches,  your  company  is  already  there. 

601.  A double  cowlick  means  you  will  go  abroad.  Cf.484  (lucky). 

602.  An  itching  foot  means  you  will  tread  on  strange  land.  3712. 

603.  If  your  feet  itch  under  the  bottom,  you'll  walk  on  strange  land. 

Cf . 3713. 

604.  If  your  left  arch  itches,  you  will  walk  on  new  ground. 

605.  Bad  luck  to  put  sheets  on  bed  in  presence  of  company. 

606.  When  someone  leaves  on  a trip,  he  will  have  good  luck  if  you  throw 

a shoe  after  him.  3731. 

607.  It  is  bad  luck  for  a traveler  if  you  watch  him  go  out  of  sight.  3732-3. 

608.  Bad  luck  to  wave  at  an  engineer  on  a train. 

609.  If  you  go  under  an  overpass,  hold  finger  up  or  else  it  will  fall  on  you. 

610.  If  you  hold  your  breath  over  a bridge  and  make  a wish,  it  will  come 

true.  Cf. 3739-40. 

611.  If  you  stump  your  toe,  turn  around  three  times. 

612.  If  you  stump  your  toe,  turn  around  three  times  to  remove  the  curse. 

613.  Bad  luck  to  start  somewhere  and  have  to  go  back  before  going  on. 

Cf . 3756. 

614.  If  you  leave  home,  it  is  bad  luck  to  go  back  if  you  have  not  reachad 

your  destination. 

615.  When  going  on  a trip,  don't  go  back  for  a forgotten  article.  Cf. 3761-3. 

616.  If  you  go  out  of  house  and  forget  something  and  have  to  return  for  it, 

sit  down  and  cross  your  legs  before  leaving  again.  Cf.3767ff. 

617.  Always  count  to  twenty  when  you  have  to  enter  the  house  after  leaving 

it  once.  Cf.3769  (ten). 

618.  If  you  are  walking  straight  and  suddenly  decide  to  turn  around,  spit 

before  turning. 

619.  If  you  leave  the  house  and  forget  something,  go  back,  sit  down,  and 

count  ten  before  you  get  it  and  go  back.  If  you  don't  do  this, 
you  will  have  bad  luck.  3769. 

620.  If  you  start  somewhere  and  don't  get  there,  you  should  make  a cross 

mark  in  the  road  before  you  turn  back.  This  will  prevent  bad  luck. 
3772. 

621.  Making  a cross  on  the  ground  and  spitting  in  it  when  leaving  to  go 

back  for  something  forgotten  will  prevent  bad  luck.  3773-5. 

622.  Bad  luck  to  leave  without  making  mark  in  path  if  you  forgot  something 

and  must  go  back.  Cf.3773ff. 

623.  On  a trip,  if  a redbird  flies  in  front  of  you,  you'd  better  turn  back 

unless  you  see  a bluebird  that  will  carry  away  the  bad  luck. 

624.  Bad  luck  to  pass  someone  on  a stairway  and  going  in  the  opposite 

direction. 

625.  Never  pass  anyone  on  the  stairs. 

626.  When  you  meet  a cross-eyed  person,  you  must  take  off  your  hat  and 

spit  in  it  so  that  you  won't  have  bad  luck.  Cf.3784. 

627.  If  someone  makes  a mark  across  your  path,  it  is  bad  luck  to  step 

across  the  mark. 

628.  Black  cats  mean  bad  luck.  Cf.3810. 

629.  A black  cat  crossing  your  trail  is  bad  luck.  3812ff. 

630.  If  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  you  will  have  bad  luck.  3813. 

631.  Don't  walk  across  the  path  of  a black  cat.  Cf. 3813-4. 

632.  If  a black  cat  crosses  your  path  when  you  have  started  on  a trip, 

go  back  home.  3821. 
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633.  It  is  bad  luck  for  a cat  to  cross  the  road  in  front  of  you  unless 

you  make  a cross  mark  on  your  windshield.  3830. 

634.  If  a black  cat  passes  in  front  of  your  car,  make  an  X on  the 

windshield.  3830. 

635.  While  driving,  if  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  no  bad  luck  will 

befall  you  if  you  spit  on  the  windshield,  then  make  a cross  mark 
on  it,  and  then  roll  up  your  left  pants  leg.  Cf .3830. 

636.  Turn  your  hat  around  if  a black  cat  crosses  your  path.  3836-8. 

637.  When  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  turn  your  hat  backwards.  If 

you  have  no  hat  on,  pray  to  avoid  bad  luck, 

638.  If  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  turn  your  hat  around  and  walk 

back  nine  steps. 

639.  If  the  first  person  to  call  on  New  Year's  Day  is  a man,  you  will  have 

good  luck  the  year  through;  if  it  is  a woman,  you  will  have  bad 
luck.  3886,  3890, 

640.  The  first  person  who  walks  into  your  house  on  New  Year's  Day  will  be 

like  your  chickens  that  year.  If  fat,  the  chickens  will  be  fat, 
and  vice  versa.  8474, 

641.  If  your  home  is  visited  by  a man  before  a woman  or  child  on  New 

Year's  Day,  the  chickens  will  sit  well. 

642.  On  the  farm,  on  New  Year's  Day,  if  a man  comes  you  will  have  good 

chicken  luck. 

643.  Bad  luck  for  a woman  to  enter  house  first  on  New  Year's  Day.  3890. 

644.  Never  allow  a woman  to  be  the  first  person  in  your  home  on  January 

1,  or  you  will  have  bad  luck  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Cf .3890. 

645.  Don't  allow  women  visitors  on  February  14;  if  you  do,  you  will  have 

bad  luck  with  poultry. 

646.  If  a woman  enters  your  home  first  on  New  Year's  Day,  you  cannot  raise 

chickens  that  year. 

647.  A male  guest  must  come  to  your  home  and  sit  down  on  New  Year's  Day; 

if  he  doesn't,  the  hens  won't  hatch  any  eggs  that  year. 

648.  If  your  eye  itches,  then  you  will  soon  see  somebody, 

649.  If  your  eyes  blink,  you  will  see  a stranger. 

650.  If  your  nose  itches,  company  is  coming.  3912;  cf .3913. 

651.  When  one's  nose  itches , someone  is  thinking  about  you,  going  to  call 

you,  or  coining  to  see  you. 

652.  If  your  nose  itches,  somebody  is  coining;  if  the  right  side,  a boy  or 

man;  if  the  left  side,  a girl  or  woman.  3917-18. 

653.  My  nose  itches,  cream  and  peaches. 

Someone  is  coming  with  a hole  in  his  breeches.  Cf.3922. 

654.  My  nose  itches,  someone  is  coining  with  a hole  in  his  britches.  Cf.3922. 

655.  If  your  right  hand  itches,  you're  going  to  shake  hands  with  a stranger. 

Cf. 3930-1. 

656.  If  your  left  hand  itches,  you  are  going  to  meet  a stranger.  3930. 

657.  If  the.  palm  of  your  hand  itches,  you  will  shake  hands  with  a stranger. 

3931. 

658.  If  a person's  palm  itches,  he  will  meet  a stranger;  and  if  his  left 

one  itches,  he  will  get  money.  C£„3930. 

659.  If  your  palm  itches,  you  are  going  to  have  visitors.  Cf.3931. 

660.  If  your  left  hand  itches  in  the  palm,  you  will  walk  on  strange  land. 

661.  If  rooster  crows  near  door,  you  will  have  a visitor.  Cf.3938£f. 

662.  If  a rooster  crows  at  your  door  you  will  meet  a stranger,  or  death 

will  occur. 

663.  If  a rooster  crows  a lot,  unexpected  company  is  coming.  Cf.3947. 

664.  If  two  roosters  are  fighting,  a male  is  coming  to  visit.  Cf , 3965 

(two  men). 
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665.  A flock  of  birds  flying  means  someone  unexpected  is  coming. 

666.  If  a person  sees  a redbird,  he  will  meet  a stranger.  Cf. 3980-82. 

667.  A swinging  spider  means  that  company  is  coming.  Cf.3989ff. 

668.  If  a spider  is  in  front  of  a person's  face,  he  will  get  some  news. 

669.  Drop  a knife,  a male  visitor  is  coming.  Cf.4005. 

670.  Drop  a fork,  a female  visitor  is  coming.  4009. 

671.  A spoon  falls,  a child  is  coming.  4012. 

672.  If  you  drop  a knife,  company  will  come  from  the  direction  the  blade 

points . 

673.  If  one  drops  a teaspoon,  a small  family  is  coming  to  visit  him. 

674.  If  a person  drops  a tablespoon,  a large  family  is  coming  to  visit  him. 

675.  While  eating  if  you  drop  your  spoon,  someone  is  coming  hungry. 

676.  Drop  a fork,  company  fof  dinner. 

677.  Dropping  dishrag  is  sign  that  company  is  coming.  Cf.4015ff. 

678.  Drop  a rag,  company  will  come  next  meal.  Cf.4016. 

679.  If  you  drop  the  dishrag,  you'll  have  company— a man,  if  it  falls  in 

a ball;  a woman,  if  it  spreads  out.  4018-19. 

680.  Drop  a dishtowel  is  good  luck. 

681.  If  one  drops  a dishcloth,  a sloppy  person  is  coming  for  a visit.  Cf.4032. 

682.  If  you  take  bread  off  the  plate  when  you  already  have  bread,  someone 

will  be  coming  hungry.  4038;  cf. 4035-8. 

683.  If  you  eat  all  the  bread  on  the  table,  someone  is  coming  hungrier 

than  you  are. 

684.  Drop  a dishrag  on  the  floor  is  a sign  that  hungry  company  is  coming. 

Cf . 4043. 

685.  Company  will  come  if  a child  sweeps  the  floor.  Cf. 4049-50. 

686.  If  a yellow  jacket  buzzes  around  you,  you  will  have  good  news  or  bad. 

687.  If  a rooster  crows  at  midnight,  you  will  hear  strange  news.  Cf.4100; 

4083. 

688.  If  a rooster  crows  in  the  front  yard,  the  preacher  is  coming. 

689.  If  your  right  eye  itches,  you  will  get  a letter.  4105. 

690.  If  you  find  a button,  you  will  have  a letter  soon.  Cf.4121. 

691.  Bad  luck  to  hear  a hoot  owl  on  a journey. 

692.  To  get  a wheel,  leave  some  rubber  in  the  car. 

VI.  LOVE,  COURTSHIP,  MARRIAGE 

693.  If  a man  will  take  nine  steps  backward  and  look  under  his  left  heel, 

he  will  find  a hair  the  same  color  as  that  of  the  girl  he  will  marry. 

694.  Your  wish  will  be  realized  if  you  make  it  when  the  first  turtledove 

of  the  spring  coos. 

695.  If  your  eyebrows  grow  together,  you  will  marry  a rich  man.  Cf.4157. 

696.  Cold  hands,  warm  heart;  dirty  feet,  no  sweetheart. 

697.  Anyone  who  can  make  the  first  and  fourth  fingers  touch  over  the 

backs  of  the  others  may  marry  anyone  he  chooses.  4184-5. 

698.  If  a girl's  second  toe  is  longer  than  her  first,  she  will  henpeck 

her  husband. 

699.  Give  a boy  a necktie,  and  you'll  marry  him. 

700.  A lock  of  hair  worn  on  the  person  causes  the  man  to  be  faithful. 

Cf . 4233ff . 

701.  If  a man  gives  you  a watch  before  you  are  married,  it  will  cut  your 

days  short. 

702.  If  one  loses  his  belt,  he  will  lose  his  best  friend. 

703.  People  put  powders  in  your  beverages  to  make  you  love  them. 

704.  Two  forks  in  the  same  plate  is  a sign  of  marriage.  Cf.4289,  4291. 

705.  If  you  break  your  wedding  picture,  you  will  have  bad  luck. 
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706.  If  a married  woman  loses  her  wedding  ring,  she  will  lose  her  husband. 

707.  You  will  lose  your  well-to-do  boy  friend  if  you  don't  lift  your  feet 

as  you  cross  the  railroad  tracks. 

708.  Pick  up  your  feet  before  crossing  railroad  tracks,  or  you  will  not  be 

married. 

709.  Bad  luck  to  throw  bread  into  the  fire.  Cf.4297  (lover). 

710.  If  a woman's  bread  bums,  her  husband  is  mad  at  her.  Cf.4297. 

711.  If  a piece  of  pie  is  placed  before  you  with  the  point  toward  your 

right,  you  are  soon  to  be  kissed.  4300. 

712.  If  you  eat  a thimbleful  of  salt  before  you  go  to  bed  and  walk 

backwards  to  bed,  the  man  you  are  going  to  marry  will  bring  you 
a glass  of  water  during  your  dreams.  4311;  cf.4305. 

713.  If  one  wants  to  know  whom  he  is  going  to  marry,  he  should  hard-boil 

an  egg  and  cut  it  in  half.  Next,  he  should  take  the  yellow  out 
of  one  half  and  fill  it  with  salt.  Then  he  should  eat  this  half 
and  go  to  bed  without  drinking  any  water.  This  assures  one  of 
dreaming  of  the  one  he  is  to  marry.  Cf. 4314-17. 

714.  Boil  an  egg  a few  minutes  until  you  can  take  shell  off  and  still 

have  the  rest  of  the  egg  in  place.  Split  the  white  part  open  and 
take  the  yellow  part  out.  Fill  this  empty  space  with  table  salt 
and  close  the  egg.  Now  eat  the  white  part  including  the  salt  and 
go  to  bed.  The  first  person  to  bring  you  a glass  of  water  will 
someday  be  your  husband.  Cf. 4314- 17. 

715.  If  an  unmarried  girl  sleeps  on  a piece  of  a friend's  wedding  cake, 

she  will  dream  of  her  future  husband.  Cf.4355. 

716.  When  spending  the  night  in  a strange  room,  a girl  may  name  each 

corner  for  a boy  friend.  The  corner  she  looks  into  first  next 
morning  will  be  named  for  the  one  she  will  marry. 

717.  If  you  say  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  to  your  lover  that  he 

says  to  you,  the  two  of  you  will  get  to  make  secret  wishes  that 
will  come  true.  Cf. 445-54, 

718.  To  dream  of  money  is  a sign  of  marriage. 

719.  It  is  good  luck  for  a girl  to  blow  out  the  match  after  a boy  lights 

her  cigarette. 

720.  If  a man  will  look  by  way  of  a mirror  over  his  left  shoulder  at  a 

candle  flame,  he  will  see  his  future  wife's  face  in  the  flame. 

721.  If  you  throw  a kiss  at  a redbird,  you  will  see  your  sweetheart.  4524-5 

722.  Make  a wish  after  seeing  a redbird,  and  it  will  come  true. 

723.  See  a redbird  and  you  will  soon  see  your  lover. 

724.  When  you  see  a redbird,  make  a wish.  If  redbird  flies  to  the  right, 

your  wish  will  come  true;  if  to  left,  not  come  true. 

725.  If  a person  sees  a redbird  sitting  on  a limb  and  makes  a wish  before 

it  flies,  the  wish  will  come  true. 

726.  If  you  walk  downstairs  backward,  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Cf.612. 

727.  When  you  look  into  a well  for  the  first  time,  any  wish  you  make  will 

come  to  pass.  8507;  cf.4430. 

728.  Every  year  on  the  first  full  moon  in  May,  the  chant  of  the  Indian 

maidens  can  be  heard,  louder  as  the  moon  rises  and  lower  as  it  wanes 

729.  It  is  bad  luck  to  step  on  a person's  heel  unless  you  touch  it  back. 

730.  Star  light,  star  bright.  Cf. 4456-60. 

731.  Star  light,  star  bright. 

First  star  I see  tonight; 

I wish  I may,  I wish  I might 

Have  the  wish,  I wish  tonight.  Cf. 4456-8. 

732.  Make  a wish  on  the  first  star  that  you  see  at  night,  and  it  will 

come  true.  Cf.4458. 
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733.  If  you  make  a wish  on  a falling  star,  it  will  come  true.  Cf.4467. 

734.  If  you  make  a wish  on  the  evening  star,  it  will  come  true. 

735.  It  is  bad  luck  to  tell  someone  when  you  see  a falling  star. 

736.  A shooting  star  is  a sign  of  good  luck. 

737.  If  you  wish  upon  a shooting  star  before  it  burns  out,  your  wish 

will  come  true  if  you  do  not  tell  anyone. 

738.  Count  nine  stars  for  nine  nights  to  dream  of  the  one  you'll  marry. 

4465. 

739.  If  you  walk  through  a door  with  a horseshoe  over  it,  you  will  never 

get  married.  Cf.4479  (the  opposite). 

740.  Wishbones  bring  good  luck.  Cf. 4492-4505. 

741.  If  you  get  a piece  of  a pullybone,  put  it  over  the  door  and  the  next 

person  that  enters  is  the  one  whom  you  will  marry.  4495. 

742.  If  two  people  grasp  opposite  prongs  of  a wishbone  and  name  their 

lovers,  the  one  getting  the  shorter  end  when  the  bone  is  broken 
apart  will  win  his  sweetheart  or  get  married.  Cf.4496. 

743.  If  two  people  pull  a chicken  or  turkey  breastbone  apart,  whoever 

gets  the  bigger  part  gets  to  make  a wish.  Cf.4504;  7197. 

744.  If  a person  eats  pickles,  he  is  in  love. 

745.  If  a girl  in  love  craves  pickles,  her  love  is  returned. 

746.  If  you  find  a red  ear  of  corn,  the  next  girl  that  speaks  to  you  will 

be  your  wife,  or  vice  versa. 

747.  If  a person  throws  love  grass  over  his  shoulder  and  if  grass  grows, 

his  love  is  true;  if  grass  dies,  it  is  not  true. 

748.  Mistletoe  brings  good  luck  to  young  girls.  A lover  may  kiss  a girl 

if  she  is  under  mistletoe.  Cf.4564. 

749.  Walk  under  mistletoe  in  the  woods  and  your  favorite  beau  will  kiss 

you  when  you  get  home. 

750.  When  you  plant  a flower,  name  it  after  someone;  if  that  person 

loves  you,  the  flower  will  live.  4572. 

751.  A blue  garter  is  good  luck.  Cf.4607  (yellow). 

752.  Blowing  out  your  birthday  candles  with  one  breath  is  supposed  to 

grant  you  a wish.  Cf.4611;  8505. 

753.  If  someone  sweeps  your  feet  with  a broom,  you  will  not  get  married. 

Cf. 4619-20. 

754.  If  a girl  brushes  under  her  feet,  she  will  never  get  married. 

755.  Don't  open  an  umbrella  in  the  house,  or  you  won't  get  married. 

Cf . 4635 ; 4678-9. 

756.  Yellow  roses  signify  jealousy.  4644;  cf.4817. 

757.  If  you  drop  your  hairbrush  when  combing  your  hair,  your  fellow 

won't  come. 

758.  If  you  allow  a lady  to  walk  on  the  outside,  you  don't  care  about  her. 

759.  If  one  eats  the  last  piece  of  bread  in  a dish,  he  or  she  will  be  an 

old  maid  or  bachelor.  Cf. 4665-9. 

760.  Don't  turn  a piece  of  pie  over,  or  you  won't  get  married  in  seven 

years . 

761.  If  a young  girl  shaves  her  arms  before  she  gets  married,  she  will 

never  marry. 

762.  If  you  get  wet  in  front  while  washing  your  clothes,  you  will  marry 

a drunkard.  4720;  cf. 4721-2. 

763.  If  you  get  your  belly  wet  while  washing  dishes,  you  will  marry  a 

drunkard.  Cf. 4720-2. 

764.  If  two  people  in  bending  over  knock  their  heads  together,  they  will 

sleep  together  that  night.  Cf.8164  (hoes),  8359  (shovels)  and 
(«rork  together). 

765.  A double  wedding  will  always  bring  bad  luck  to  one  of  the  couples.  4748. 
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766.  Three  times  a bridesmaid,  never  a bride.  4754. 

767.  If  one  participates  in  more  than  three  weddings  before  she  is 

married,  it  means  bad  luck.  Cf.4754. 

768.  A groom-  and  bride-to-be  should  not  see  each  other  before  being  married  ti 

the  wedding  day.  Cf.4760. 

769.  It  is  bad  luck  for  the  groom  to  see  the  bride  in  her  wedding  dress 

before  the  wedding.  Cf.4760. 

770.  If  lovers  meet  in  the  spring,  soon  bells  will  ring. 

771.  May  weddings  are  unpropitious . Cf. 4766-8. 

772.  June  weddings  are  lucky.  4769-70. 

773.  If  in  October  you  do  marry,  love  will  come  but  riches  tarry. 

774.  If  you  are  married  on  your  birthday,  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Cf.4776. 

775.  Happy  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on.  4783. 

776.  You  will  have  bad  luck  if  you  get  married  on  a rainy  day.  Cf.4787. 

777.  A rainy  wedding  day  is  a sign  that  marriage  will  be  unhappy.  Cf.4788. 

778.  When  a bride  gets  married  on  a rainy  day,  she  will  cry  the  remainder 

of  her  married  life.  4790. 

779.  If  it  rains  on  your  wedding  day,  you  will  shed  as  many  tears  as  the 

raindrops.  4791. 

780.  The  bride  will  shed  many  tears  and  have  unhappy  years  if  it  is 

raining  on  her  wedding  day. 

781.  If  in  December  snow  falls,  fast  marry  and  true  love  will  last.  Cf . 4794. 

782.  The  wife  of  a careless  man  is  almost  a widow. 

783.  If  you  marry  in  black,  you  wish  yourself  back.  Cf. 4801-3. 

784.  Something  old,  something  new,  something  borrowed,  and  something  blue 

for  good  luck  after  marriage.  Cf. 4819-21. 

785.  When  parents  cry  at  their  children's  wedding,  the  marriage  will  not 

be  a success. 

786.  Marriages  and  hangings  go  by  destiny;  matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

787.  Whoever  catches  the  bride's  bouquet  is  the  next  to  marry.  4854;  cf.4855-( 

788.  A bridesmaid  who  catches  the  bride's  bouquet  will  be  the  next  bride. 

Cf. 4854-6. 

789.  Brides  should  cross  the  threshold  with  right  foot  in  order  for  the 

marriage  to  go  well. 

790.  To  carry  the  bride  over  the  threshold  is  to  insure  good  luck. 

791.  Rice  thrown  on  the  bridal  couple  will  cause  them  to  be  blessed  with 

children. 

792.  Bad  luck  to  sleep  in  your  permanent  home  on  first  wedding  night. 

793.  When  one  marries,  he  should  never  look  back. 

VII.  DEATH  AND  FUNERAL  CUSTOMS 

794.  If  you  think  too  much  of  a child  it  will  die.  Cf.4887. 

795.  If  you  keep  a Christmas  tree  up  till  New  Year's,  it  will  bring  death 

to  someone  in  the  family  during  the  new  year.  Cf. 6019-20. 

796.  Don't  be  alarmed  if  you  hear  someone  call  you,  and  you  see  no  one. 

It  is  only  death  calling  to  let  you  know  that  you  are  next.  Cf.4907. 

797.  If  a person  dies,  he  will  come  back  to  his  house  the  night  after  he 

dies  and  haunt  everybody  there. 

798.  If  you  put  your  feet  on  the  ground,  you  might  die. 

799.  Never  yell  at  your  parents  for  it  fs  like  asking  for  their  deaths. 

800.  If  you  walk  backwards,  you  will  die. 

801.  While  sleeping  if  you  have  a falling  sensation,  you  will  die  if  you 

don't  awake  before  you  hit  bottom. 

802.  If  you  go  to  bed  wanting  some  water  and  don't  get  it,  your  spirit 

will  go  to  the  head  of  the  springs  and  you  will  die. 
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803.  A person  who  dies  with  money  will  come  back  and  haunt  you  until  the 

money  is  discovered. 

804.  If  you  split  a post,  your  mother  will  die. 

805.  The  ace  of  spades  means  death. 

806.  If  you  die  on  an  empty  stomach,  you  will  go  to  hell. 

807.  If  you  stand  in  a circle  while  it  is  being  drawn,  your  mother  will  die. 

808.  If  you  hear  a ringing  in  your  ear,  someone  close  to  you  is  going  to 

die.  Cf. 4912-3. 

809.  If  your  right  eye  jumps,  somebody  in  your  family  will  die. 

810.  A baby's  sneeze  at  the  table  is  a sign  of  death.  Gf.4925. 

811.  Bad  luck  to  sneeze  with  a mouth  full  of  food  while  at  the  table— a 

sign  of  death.  4935;  cf.4936. 

812.  If  you  sneeze  with  food  in  your  mouth,  you  will  hear  of  death.  4935. 

813.  Dream  about  hair  and  teeth,  and  there  is  a death.  C£.4940. 

814.  If  two  people  comb  the  same  person's  hair  at  the  same  time,  the 

younger  one  will  die.  4942. 

815.  If  two  persons  comb  one  person's  hair  at  the  same  time,  the  older 

will  die  and  the  younger  will  fall  into  the  well.  Cf.485,  4942. 

816.  If  you  cut  your  hair  in  March  and  the  birds  get  it  for  their  nests, 

you  will  die  before  the  next  March. 

817.  If  you  cut  your  hair  in  March,  you  will  die  before  the  next  March.  1944. 

818.  To  dream  of  teeth  is  a sign  of  sickness  or  death  in  the  family.  Cf.4947. 

819.  Don't  have  a tooth  pulled  on  Dog  Days,  or  you  will  bleed  to  death. 

820.  Dreaming  of  nakedness,  teeth,  and  newborn  babies  is  a sign  of  death. 

Cf .4952. 

821.  To  dream  of  nakedness  is  a sign  of  death.  Cf.4952. 

822.  To  dream  of  the  dead  means  hearing  from,  the  living. 

823.  To  dream  of  a death  is  a sign  of  a marriage.  4979;  cf. 4980-3. 

824.  If  you  dream  of  death,  it  is  a sign  of  death. 

825.  Dream  of  a wedding,  and  you  will  hear  of  a death.  4979. 

826.  If  you  dream  about  getting  married,  someone  will  die.  Cf. 4979-83. 

827.  If  you  dream  of  funerals,  there  will  be  weddings. 

828.  If  you  dream  of  a death,  you  will  hear  of  a wedding  in  the  family; 

dream  of  a wedding,  there  will  be  a death.  Cf. 4979-83. 

829.  If  you  dream  of  a man's  dying,  it  is  a sign  of  a woman's  death. 

830.  Three  loud  and  distinct  knocks  at  the  head  of  the  bed  of  a sick  person, 

or  at  the  bed's  head  of  one  of  his  relatives,  it  is  an  omen  of  death. 

831.  One's  mother  will  die  sooner  if  he  steps  over  someone's  leg. 

832.  When  you  build  a new  house,  it  is  a sign  of  a death. 

833.  A ticking  in  wall  foretells  death. 

834.  Bad  luck  for  a clock  to  stop.  5052. 

835.  Clocks  are  stopped  when  a member  of  the  household  dies.  Cf. 5052-55. 

836.  If  in  a room  the  conversation  pauses  on  the  twentieth  minute  of  any 

clock  hour,  someone  in  the  room  will  die  within  a year. (This  was 
true  for  Lincoln,  T.  Roosevelt,  and  others.) 

837.  If  one  nails  a picture  on  a tree  and  hits  the  picture's  heart  for 

nine  days,  the  person  will  die. 

838.  Dropping  a jug  of  milk  is  a sign  of  death. 

839.  If  your  umbrella  is  raised  inside  a building,  your  mother  will  die. 

Cf,5096  (someone). 

840.  Carry  out  fire  on  New  Year's  Day,  carry  a member  of  the  family  out 

before  the  year  is  over.  C£.5107  (ashes). 

841.  If  you  empty  ashes  after  the  sun  goes  down,  someone  in  your  family 

will  die.  Cf .5107. 

842.  If  two  people  sweep  the  same  room  at  the  same  time,  the  younger 

will  die.  Cf . 5108  (one  of  them). 
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843.  Someone  in  the  family  will  die  if  you  sweep  trash  out  the  door  after 

dark.  5111. 

844.  To  sweep  at  night  will  cause  a death  in  the  family. 

845.  Don't  wash  the  sheets  during  the  week  after  Christmas  because  there 

will  be  death  in  the  family.  Cf.5115. 

846.  If  you  wash  sheets  between  new  and  old  Christmas,  you  will  be  washing 

sheets  for  a corpse  the  next  year.  Cf.5115. 

847.  If  you  wash  clothes  three  weeks  after  Christmas,  you  will  wash  someone 

out  of  your  family.  5115. 

848.  Don't  wash  clothes  on  New  Year's  Day,  or  you  will  wash  for  a corpse 

the  coming  year.  5118-9. 

849.  If  you  cut  out  a garment  on  Friday  and  fail  to  finish  it  before  the 

end  of  the  week,  thfe  person  for  whom  it  was  made  will  die  before 
the  garment  is  worn  out.  Cf.5127. 

850.  To  dream  of  a baby  is  a sign  of  death  in  the  family. 

851.  A full  moon  is  a sign  of  death. 

852.  When  a shooting  star  is  seen,  someone  is  dying.  Cf. 5145-8. 

853.  Falling  star  behind  one's  house  means  that  someone  is  going  to  die. 

Cf. 5145-8. 

854.  A falling  star  means  that  someone  has  gone  to  heaven.  5148. 

855.  Condemned  souls  on  their  way  to  purgatory  are  seen  as  shooting  stars. 

856.  For  every  star  there  is  an  evil. 

857.  A warm  Christmas  makes  a full  graveyard.  Cf.5152  (green). 

858.  When  there  is  a full  moon  on  Christmas,  more  Negroes  will  die;  when 

half  moon,  more  whites  will  die. 

859.  Black  in  the  sunset  is  a sign  of  death. 

860.  If  somebody  has  drowned,  put  a loaf  of  bread  where  you  think  the 

body  is;  the  bread  will  float  in  the  area  where  the  body  is. 

861.  If  you  dream  about  a gun  shot,  you  will  hear  bad  news.  Cf.5174  (death). 

862.  Look  in  a well  through  a looking  glass  on  Good  Friday,  and  you  will 

see  the  images  of  your  dead  relatives.  Cf.5177  (coffin). 

863.  If  one  looks  in  a well  on  the  22nd  of  June,  he  will  see  either  his 

casket  or  not  get  married. 

864.  To  dream  of  snakes  is  a sign  of  death. 

865.  If  a bat  gets  into  a building,  someone  in  it  will  die.  5184. 

866.  When  a cow  moos  at  night,  it  is  a sign  of  death.  Cf. 5195-7. 

867.  If  a dog  howls  in  your  backyard,  it  is  a sign  of  death. 

868.  A dog  howling  at  the  moon  is  a sign  that  someone  will  die.  5209. 

869.  When  a dog  howls  at  the  moon,  someone  in  hearing  distance  will  die. 

Cf . 5209. 

870.  A hound  dog  howling  is  a sign  of  death. 

871.  If  a strange  dog  howls  at  your  door,  you  will  hear  of  death. 

872.  If  a dog  howls  when  the  moon  is  full,  it  means  that  someone  has  died. 

873.  If  a dog  howls  at  night,  it  is  sign  of  death.  Cf.5212. 

874.  If  a dog  howls  before  eleven,  there  will  be  a death  before  seven. 

875.  Your  father  will  die  if  you  kill  a frog. 

876.  You  get  cold  shivers  when  someone  walks  over  the  place  where  your 

grave  will  be.  Cf.5238. 

877.  If  one  dreams  about  white  horses,  there  will  be  death  in  the  family.  5235 

878.  If  a shiver  runs  up  your  spine,  a possum  is  running  over  the  spot 

where  your  grave  is  going  to  be.  5238. 

879.  A crowing  hen  will  bring  bad  luck  to  a household.  Cf.5249. 

880.  A whistling  woman  and  a crowing  hen  will  never  come  out  to  a good 

end.  Cf. 8493-5. 

881.  A whistling  woman  and  a crowing  hen  always  come  to  a bad  end.  8495. 

882.  A whistling  girl  and  a crowing  hen  will  come  to  a bad  end.  Cf. 8494-5. 
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883.  A whistling  woman  and  a crowing  hen  are  fit  for  neither  God  nor  man. 

Cf. 8493-5. 

884.  A whistling  girl  will  have  bad  luck.  8490.  A crowing  hen  always 

comes  to  some  bad  end.  Cf. 8492-5. 

885.  Bad  luck  for  a woman  to  whistle  in  the  house.  Cf.8490. 

886.  It  is  bad  luck  to  eat  a crowing  hen  except  on  Friday. 

887.  Whistling  indoors  causes  bad  luck.  8488. 

888.  You  can  learn  to  whistle  by  eating  bread  crumbs. 

889.  A giggling  girl  and  a crowing  hen  are  sure  to  come  to  some  bad  end. 

Cf. 8493-9. 

890.  If  a hen  starts  crowing,  you  had  better  get  rid  of  her,  or  else 

there  will  be  a death  in  the  family.  Cf.5250. 

891.  If  a hen  crows  someone  in  the  family  will  die;  but  if  you  kill  the 

hen  the  person  will  live.  5250. 

892.  A rooster  crowing  at  any  time  other  than  sunrise  is  a sign  of  death 

or  bad  luck.  Cf. 5259-65. 

893.  It  is  bad  luck  for  a rooster  to  crow  at  sunset.  Cf.5259. 

894.  If  you  dream  of  a rooster  crowing,  it  is  a sign  of  death. 

895.  If  a rooster  crows  at  night,  it  is  a sign  of  death.  Cf. 5261-65. 

896.  If  a rooster  crows  or  cow  lows  between  sunset  and  midnight,  someone 

you  know  will  die.  Cf.5262  (rooster),  5201  (cow). 

897.  If  the  roosters  crow  often  and  close  to  the  house,  someone  in  your 

family  will  die  soon.  Cf. 5268-70. 

898.  A blackbird  is  a bad  omen,  usually  meaning  death. 

899.  A bird  in  a house  or  church  symbolizes  death.  Cf.5280  (house). 

900.  If  a bird  flies  into  the  house,  there  will  be  a death  in  the  family.  5280. 

901.  If  a bird  flies  around  in  a church,  there  is  someone  there  who  won't 

live  to  come  back  again. 

902.  Just  before  a person  dies,  there  is  a foretoken:  birds  flutter  and 

sing  at  the  house  of  someone  that  knows  the  victim. 

903.  People  die  when  they  hear  a hoot  owl.  5305. 

904.  When  an  owl  hoots  in  your  yard,  someone  will  die.  5308. 

905.  An  owl  hooting  at  your  window  is  a sign  of  misfortune. 

906.  A cricket  in  the  house  is  a sign  of  death.  Cf. 5337-8. 

907.  If  you  kill  a spider,  someone  will  die  on  the  way  to  your  house. 

908.  Kill  a granddaddy  spider  and  there  will  be  a death  in  the  family. 

909.  One's  grandfather  will  die  if  he  kills  a grandpa  spider. 

910.  Bad  luck  to  see  a spider  writing  in  its  web. 

911.  Having  name  mentioned  around  a writing  spider  means  death  if  someone 

else  repeats  it. 

912.  If  a person  calls  out  his  name  in  the  presence  of  a writing  spider, 

it  will  write  the  name  and  the  person  will  die. 

913.  Garden  spiders  write  the  names  of  persons  that  are  to  die  if  the 

spiders  see  the  persons'  teeth. 

914.  To  see  a black  widow  means  that  someone  is  dying. 

915.  If  a measuring  worm  gets  on  you,  he  is  measuring  for  your  coffin.  5346-7. 

916.  If  a whole  row  of  corn  does  not  come  up,  there  will  be  a death  in  the 

family. 

917.  If  one  plants  a weeping  willow  or  cedar  tree,  he  will  die  when  the 

tree  becomes  large  enough  to  shade  his  grave.  Cf. 5378-9,  5384-8. 

918.  If  a weeping  willow  is  planted  in  a yard,  the  husband  will  die  before 

the  wife. 

919.  To  set  out  a cedar  tree  means  someone  will  die  when  it  gets  big  enough 

to  cover  his  grave.  5378. 

920.  Bad  luck  to  plant  a cedar  tree;  if  it  lives,  someone  will  die  in  your 

family  within  seven  years. 
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921.  If  you  set  out  an  evergreen  tree,  you  will  die  when  it  is  big  enough 

to  shade  your  grave. 

922.  Don't  bring  an  axe  or  cutting  tool  into  a house,  or  someone  in  the 

family  will  die.  Cf. 5391-2. 

923.  Never  carry  a sharp-edged  tool  through  the  house,  or  you  will  lose 

one  of  the  family  before  the  year  is  out.  5390. 

924.  An  uncovered  mirror  in  a house  when  death  is  present  tends  to  fade  away. 

925.  If  you  have  a corpse  in  your  house,  cover  your  mirrors  because  if  you 

see  the  corpse's  shadow  in  the  mirror  someone  in  the  family  will 
soon  die.  Cf. 5413-16. 

926.  If  you  touch  a corpse,  you  will  be  rid  of  the  fear  of  death.  5421. 

927.  If  a person  dies  and  remains  limber,  someone  will  soon  follow.  Cf . 5422. 

928.  Leave  a corpse  in  the  house  for  at  least  two  days,  or  someone  else 

will  die. 

929.  Bad  luck  to  see  or  pass  an  ambulance  without  throwing  a piece  of 

paper  out  the  window  of  the  car. 

930.  If  you  meet  an  empty  hearse  on  the  road,  you  will  die  before  the  end 

of  the  year. 

931.  It  is  bad  luck  to  look  at  a funeral  procession. 

932.  Bad  luck  to  pass  a dead  person  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  Cf. 8560-1. 

933.  Counting  the  cars  in  a funeral  procession  will  bring  you  bad  luck.  5452. 

934.  If  you  point  at  a hearse,  your  finger  will  rot  off. 

935.  Never  point  at  a hearse,  for  someone  close  to  you  will  die. 

936.  Do  not  look  at  a hearse  until  it  gets  out  of  your  sight.  Turn  your 

head  or  close  your  eyes;  if  you  don't,  you  will  be  the  next  to 
ride  in  it.  Cf.5463. 

937.  If  one  goes  to  a funeral  hungry,  someone  in  the  family  will  die. 

938.  If  you  wear  a new  dress  to  a funeral,  you  will  be  next  in  the  family 

to  die.  5465;  cf. 5466-70. 

939.  Never  wear  anything  new  to  a funeral;  it  may  mean  death  to  the  wearer. 

Cf. 5465-70. 

940.  Never  wear  new  clothes  to  a funeral,  for  death  will  come  sooner  and 

quicker  to  you. 

941.  There  will  be  a death  in  the  family  if  you  put  a hat  on  the  bed. 

942.  If  you  walk  over  a new  grave,  without  walking  back  over  it,  you  will 

be  next  to  die. 

943.  If  a person  walks  on  a grave,  one  of  his  parents  will  die. 

944.  If  you  walk  on  a grave,  the  occupant  will  turn  over. 

945.  If  you  walk  on  a grave,  a ghost  will  haunt  you. 

946.  If  you  walk  on  a grave,  the  person  buried  will  haunt  you. 

947.  It  is  bad  luck  to  point  your  finger  at  a graveyard.  5457  (grave) 

948.  If  one  points  his  finger  toward  a graveyard,  the  finger  will  rot 

off.  5489. 

949.  If  you  point  at  a graveyard  and  don't  bite  the  pointing  finger,  it 

will  rot  off. 

950.  If  you  point  at  a tombstone  and  let  it  get  out  of  sight  before  you 

spit  on  your  finger,  your  finger  will  rot  off. 

951.  If  you  point  your  finger  at  a grave,  rub  your  finger  in  the  dirt 

and  bad  luck  will  not  follow  you. 

952.  Hold  a button  when  you  pass  a cemetery,  or  you  will  have  bad  luck. 

953.  If  you  bury  a person  before  noon,  he  will  go  to  hell. 

954.  It  is  bad  luck  to  leave  a grave  before  one  is  dismissed.  Cf. 5522-5. 

955.  When  you  are  at  a funeral  if  you  leave  the  graveyard  before  being 

dismissed  by  the  minister,  you  will  be  the  next  to  die  in  your 
family.  Cf. 5522-5. 

956.  If  one  buries  someone's  picture,  he  will  die. 

957.  If  you  eat  watermelon  after  drinking  whiskey,  it  will  kill  you. 
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VIII.  WITCHCRAFT,  GHOSTS,  MAGICAL  PRACTICES 


958.  Pennies  around  a child's  neck  scare  evil  spirits  away. 

959.  If  you  stir  a teapot,  you  will  cast  an  evil  spell  on  your  house. 

960.  One  who  believes  in  witchcraft  thinks  that  he  can  injure  or  harm 

someone  that  is  his  so-called  enemy.  This  is  done  by  obeah  or 
witchcraft.  A person  can  be  fixed  by  eating  or  drinking  something 
which  is  set  for  that  particular  person  such  as  walking  in  a trapped 
path  or  setting  a jumbie  on  the  person.  (Negro,  Wake  County) 

961.  If  you  stand  with  your  back  to  a heater,  the  witch  will  ride  your  back. 

962.  Witches  ride  on  Halloween. 

963.  Witches  ride  on  the  full  moon. 

964.  Headless  Hattie  rides  on  the  full  moon. 

965.  Witches  ride  brooms  through  the  air  on  Halloween. 

966.  Step  on  crack  and  break  your  back. 

967.  Step  on  a crack  and  you  will  break  your  mother's  back. 

968.  Walking  on  the  cracks  in  a sidewalk  will  break  your  mother's  back. 

969.  Step  on  a crack  and  it  will  break  your  mother's  back;  step  on  seven 

straight  and  it  will  mend  her  back. 

970.  Bad  luck  to  step  on  the  lines  in  the  sidewalk. 

971.  If  you  step  on  a line,  your  mother  drinks  wine. 

972.  Step  on  a crack  and  break  the  devil's  back. 

973.  If  a broom  handle  is  across  the  doorsill,a  witch  won't  cross  it. 

Cf . 5634. 

974.  Sleep  with  the  broom  at  the  foot  of  your  bed,  and  the  witch  will  not 

ride  you  back. 

975.  Put  flaxseed  around  the  bed  to  keep  witches  away. 

976.  Burning  sulphur  scares  evil  spirits  away.  Cf.5645. 

977.  You  can  draw  water  with  a sieve. 

978.  A silver  dollar  is  good  luck.  Cf.5673,  5822,  7545. 

979.  Draw  a ring  around  a cricket  and  it  can't  jump. 

980.  If  you  keep  a silver  dollar,  you  will  always  have  money.  Cf.5685, 

5565-7. 

981.  Shaking  hands  with  a cross-eyed  person  is  unlucky. 

982.  If  you  look  over  your  left  shoulder  at  night,  you  will  see  a ghost. 

983.  Ghosts  appears  at  midnight  in  graveyards. 

984.  At  midnight  the  dead  make  a noise. 

985.  If  you  wash  a dog  and  then  wash  your  face  in  the  same  water,  you 

will  be  able  to  see  spirits. 

986.  Crossing  your  fingers  brings  good  luck.  Cf.5745. 

987.  Old  houses  are  haunted. 

988.  The  devil  will  get  you  if  you  burn  food. 

989.  It  is  bad  luck  to  stand  and  let  someone  draw  a circle  around  you. 

990.  If  you  wear  green  on  a Friday,  you  are  a fairy. 

991.  To  wear  green  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  good  luck. 

992.  Santa  Claus  brings  Christmas  gifts. 

993.  Better  obey  your  parents,  or  Santa  Claus  will  bring  you  a bag  of 

switches . 

994.  The  sandman  will  put  sand  in  your  eyes. 

995.  The  sandman  brings  sleep. 

996.  Closets  are  full  of  spooks. 

997.  One  can  become  a werewolf  by  crossing  under  three  chairs  backwards 

and  saying  a voodoo  dialect  at  12  p.m.  The  werewolf  lives  on 
blood  which  he  sucks  from  his  prey,  mostly  pregnant  women,  and 
can  be  caught  by  sprinkling  grains  of  salt  on  its  outer  cover  or 
by  laying  ninety-nine  grains  of  rice  or  corn  on  its  path. 
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998.  The  goblins  will  get  you. 

999.  A rabbit's  foot  is  good  luck.  5789;  cf. 5791-3. 

1000.  Carry  a rabbit's  foot  for  good  luck.  Cf.579Qff. 

1001.  The  left  hind  leg  of  a rabbit  will  bring  good  luck.  Cf.5797. 

1002.  The  rabbit  brings  eggs  at  Easter. 

1003.  To  remember  something,  tie  a string  around  your  finger. 

1003.  Throwing  pennies  into  a wishing  well  will  grant  a wish. 

1005.  If  one  carries  silver,  he  will  never  need  to  worry  about  witchcraft. 

Cf. 5825-8. 

1006.  Wearing  a tiki  brings  good  luck. 

1007.  Kiss  the  Blarney  Stone  and  be  eloquent. 

1008.  Knock  on  wood  for  good  luck.  Cf.5836;  3831. 

1009.  After  talking  about  something  bad  that  has  happened  to  you,  it  is 

good  luck  to  knock  on  wood.  Cf. 5837-40. 

1010.  Knock  on  wood  to  keep  situation  true. 

1011.  Knock  on  wood  to  keep  something  that  was  said  from  happening. 

Cf. 5839-40. 

1012.  Crossing  the  fingers  brings  good  luck;  if  telling  a fib,  cross 

your  fingers  and  it's  not  a lie.  Cf.5843. 

1013.  Cross  fingers  when  you  lie.  Cf.5843. 

1014.  If  you  say  a curse  word,  cross  your  fingers,  close  your  eyes, 

whistle,  and  say  "Pardon  me,"  and  you  will  be  forgiven. 

1015.  Cross  fingers  for  hope. 

1016.  Horoscopes  in  newspapers  are  supposed  to  tell  your  fortune. 

1017.  Fortune  tellers  are  believed  to  predict  your  destiny.  Cf.5846. 

1018.  Specks  on  the  fingers,  fortune  lingers; 

Specks  on  the  thumbs,  fortune  is  yours. 

1019.  Your  fortune  can  be  told  with  tea  leaves.  Cf. 5858-62. 

1020.  Flying  saucers  are  bad  omens. 

1021.  Use  a tree  limb  to  find  water  in  the  ground.  Cf.5870ff. 

1022.  A charmed  person  can  find  water  with  a forked  stick.  5871. 

1023.  A pronged  peach  stick  will  find  water.  Cf. 5876-80. 

1024.  A divining  rod  when  held  in  hand  will  turn  down  where  water  is 

available.  Used  in  locating  a place  to  dig  a well,  it  is 
supposed  to  indicate  a good  underground  vein  of  water.  Cf. 5872-4. 

1025.  Where  a horse  or  mule  wallowed,  dig  a well  for  good  water.  Cf.5883 

(horse) . 

1026.  You  can  find  a pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a rainbow.  5901. 

1027.  Vampires  appear  when  a full  moon  is  out. 

1028.  The  only  way  to  kill  a vampire  is  to  drive  a green,  oaken  stake 

into  its  heart. 

1029.  Vampires  must  be  killed  by  driving  a stake  through  their  hearts. 

1030.  Only  a silver  dart  can  kill  a werewolf. 

1031.  If  you  see  a Lucky  Strike  cigarette  package,  step  on  it  for  good  luck. 

IX.  COSMIC  PHENOMENA:  TIMES,  NUMBERS,  SEASONS 

1032.  A comet  is  a sign  of  war.  5907. 

1033.  The  moon  is  cheese. 

1034.  There  is  green  cheese  on  the  moon.  5911. 

1035.  If  you  see  the  moon  over  your  right  shoulder,  you  will  have  good 

luck  all  the  month.  Cf.5920. 

1036.  Look  at  the  moon  over  your  left  shoulder  and  make  a wish,  and  it 

will  come  true.  Cf.5923.  Cf.5924  (the  opposite). 

1037.  It  is  good  luck  to  see  a new  moon  clearly  over  your  left  shoulder. 

Cf.5924. 
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1038. 

1039. 

1040. 

1041. 

1042. 

1043. 

1044. 

1045. 

1046. 

1047. 

1048. 

1049. 

1050. 

1051. 

1052. 

1053. 

1054. 

1055. 

1056. 

1057. 

1058. 

1059. 

1060. 
1061. 
1062. 

1063. 

1064. 

1065. 

1066. 

1067. 

1068, 

1069. 

1070. 

1071. 

1072. 

1073. 

1074. 

1075. 

1076. 

1077. 

1078. 

1079. 

1080. 

1081. 


People's  tempers  are  worse  around  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 

When  you  first  see  the  new  moon,  see  it  with  empty  hands  for  it  is 
a sign  of  good  luck. 

If  you  look  at  the  moon  through  the  trees,  you  will  have  bad  luck. 
Cf.5933£f. 

If  you  see  the  full  moon  through  the  branches  of  a tree,  it  will 
bring  bad  luck.  Gf . 5933ff . 

Dig  ditches  on  the  shrink  of  the  moon. 

Everything  is  controlled  by  the  stars. 

The  first  star  you  see  at  night  will  bring  you  good  luck  if  you 
wish  upon  it.  Cf . 5984. 

If  you  make  a wish  on  a falling  star,  it  will  come  true.  5962. 

If  you  point  at  £he  stars,  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Cf.5966. 

Whatever  you  do  on  New  Year's  Day  you'll  do  the  rest  of  the  year.  5978. 
If  you  give  away  anything  on  New  Year's  Day,  you  will  give  all  year. 
Fridays  are  the  fairest  or  foulest,  days  of  the  week.  5993. 

Friday  the  thirteenth  is  unlucky.  Cf . 5995. 

Friday  the  thirteenth  is  a bad  day,  5995. 

Don't  start  anything  on  Friday  the  thirteenth  unless  you  can  finish 
it  on  that  day;  if  you  do,  you  will  never  finish  it.  6000-1. 

Rivers  stop  at  midnight  on  Christmas. 

Cows  lie  down  on  Sundays. 

Roosters  crow  at  midnight  on  Old  Christmas. 

Mules  pray  at  Old  Christmas. 

If  you  enter  a barn  at  midnight  on  Old  Christmas  (January  6),  you 

will  see  the  animals  kneeling  in  prayer  around  the  manger.  Cf. 6012-4. 
Horses  and  cows  kneel  at  Christmas.  Cf.6013. 

Cows  kneel  and  pray  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Cf. 6013-4. 

Animals  can  talk  on  Christmas  Eve.  Cf.6015  (horses). 

Cattle  talk  at  Christmas.  Cf.6015. 

Bad  luck  to  take  down  the  old  calendar  or  put  up  a new  one  before 
the  year  runs  out. 

Don't  leave  Christmas  trees  up  after  New  Year's  Day,  or  you  will 
have  bad  luck.  Cf.6020. 

It  is  bad  luck  not  to  take  down  your  Christmas  tree  before  New 
Year's  Day.  6020. 

Twenty- two  is  a lucky  number. 

Room  711  means  good  luck. 

3 is  a perfect  number.  Cf:.  6027. 

Things  always  come  in  threes . 

The  third  time  is  a charm. 

Luck  runs  in  threes.  Cf . 6027 . 

Everything  runs  in  threes.  Of. 6031  (misfortune). 

The  number  7 is  lucky.  C£.GG27. 

If  something  happens  twice,  it  will  happen  thrice.  6029-30. 

If  you  dream  the  same  dream  twice,  it  will  come  true. 

Never  say  thirteen,  or  you  will  have  bad  luck.  6034. 

13  is  an  unTucTsy_number , C£.6034. 

For  thirteen  to  sit  at  a table  is  bad  luck.  C£.6Q36. 

Room  13  means  bad  luck.  6038. 

Floor  13  (in  hotel)  means  bad  luck.  Cf . 6038 . 

In  racing,  any  number  that  can  be  read  upside  down  is  bad  luck 
(such  as  66,  99;  18,  81). 

It  is  bad  luck  to  cry  on  Christmas  day. 
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X.  WEATHER 


1082.  See  a flock  of  blackbirds — a sign  of  cold  weather.  Cf.6064. 

1083.  Late  fall  means  a cold  winter.  Cf. 6071-3. 

1084.  When  animals  have  heavy  coats,  it  is  a sign  of  a rough  winter.  6076. 

1085.  Many  mice  coming  into  houses  in  the  fall  indicates  a hard  winter. 

1086.  If  bees  build  their  nests  in  the  ground,  it  is  a sign  of  a hard  winter. 

1087.  If  a cat  sleeps  with  its  back  to  the  fire,  it  means  cold  weather  ahead. 

1088.  If  a squirrel  stores  a great  deal  of  food,  there  will  be  a hard  winter. 

Cf. 6078-80. 

1089.  You  can  predict  weather  with  a chicken's  crooked  breastbone.  Cf.6086. 

1090.  If  the  front  end  of  a woolly  worm  is  black,  the  first  part  of  the 

winter  will  be  cold;  if  the  rear  end  is  black,  the  last  part  of 
the  winter  will  be  milder.  Cf.6087. 

1091.  Corn  thick  with  silks  means  cold  winter.  Cf. 6088-9. 

1092.  If  there  is  a heavy  shuck  on  the  corn,  there  will  be  a hard  winter. 

6088-89. 

1093.  If  the  bark  on  a tree  is  thick,  there  is  going  to  be  a hard  winter, 

6092. 

1094.  If  there  is  a heavy  crop  of  persimmons,  it  is  a sign  of  a hard 

winter.  6095. 

1095.  A large  crop  of  acorns  and  berries  is  a sign  of  a hard  winter. 

Cf. 6096-8,  6100. 

1096.  It  will  be  a mild  winter  if  there  are  fewer  spiders  than  usual. 

1097.  If  the  corn  husk  is  thin,  it  will  be  a mild  winter;  if  it  is  thick, 

it  will  be  a bad  winter.  6109  and  6088-9. 

1098.  If  the  first  killing  frost  comes  late,  it  will  be  a mild  winter. 

1099.  A light  moss  crop  means  a mild  winter. 

1100.  The  first  twelve  days  after  Christmas  signify  what  kind  of  weather 

is  to  be  expected  for  the  next  twelve  months— the  first  day  for 
January,  the  second  for  February,  etc.  Cf.6113. 

1101.  A white  Christmas  means  a green  Easter.  6114. 

1102.  Rainbow  at  morning,  sailors  take  warning; 

Rainbow  at  night,  sailors'  delight.  6125;  cf.6124. 

1103.  Red  clouds  in  morning,  sailors  take  warning; 

Red  clouds  at  night,  sailors'  delight.  Cf.6124;  6130-2. 

1104.  Red  sky  at  night,  sailors'  delight; 

Red  sky  in  morning,  sailors'  warning.  Cf.6124;  6130-2. 

1105.  Gray  sky  in  morning,  sailors  take  warning; 

Red  sky  at  night,  sailors'  delight. 

1106.  Red  sunset  means  a clear  day.  Cf.6144. 

1107.  Red  sunset  is  a sign  of  bad  weather. 

1108.  Red  sunrise  means  cloudy  weather.  Cf.6144. 

1109.  If  the  sun  is  red  in  the  night,  showers  delight; 

If  the  sun  is  red  in  the  morning,  showers  take  warning. 

1110.  Red  sky  at  night,  shepherd's  delight; 

Red  sky  in  the  morning,  shepherd's  warning.  Cf.6136. 

1111.  Red  sunrise  is  a shepherd's  warning; 

Red  sunset  is  a shepherd's  delight.  Cf.6136. 

1112.  If  the  sun  sets  red,  it  will  be  windy  next  day.  6940. 

1113.  Ring  around  the  moon  is  sign  of  bad  weather.  6146. 

1114.  A ring  around  the  moon  is  a sign  of  cold  weather.  Cf.6146. 

1115.  The  number  of  stars  in  the  moon's  ring  is  the  number  of  days  before 

it  will  rain.  6357,  6151. 

1116.  Count  the  stars  in  the  fog  circle  around  the  moon,  and  the  number 

of  them  will  be  the  number  of  bad  days  to  follow.  Cf.6151  (opposite). 
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1117.  A circle  around  the  moon  means-  rain  each  day  for  each  star  in  the 

circle  starting  the  next  day.  6152. 

1118.  Thunder  in  the  morning,  sailor  take  warning. 

1119.  If  a hog  carries  a stick  in  its  mouth,  it  is  a sign  of  bad  weather.  6178. 

1120.  Rain  before  seven,  clear  at  eleven,  6221,  6251,  6342,  6862-5. 

1121.  When  a dove  sings,  winter  is  over.  Cf.7232  (herald  of  spring). 

1122.  If  a rooster  crows  while  it  is  raining,  it  will  stop  raining  within 

the  hour.  Cf.6244. 

1123.  The  sun  shines  every  Saturday  except  three  during  the  year.  Cf.6248 

(two)  and  6247  (one). 

1124.  If  the  flame  burns  blue  in  a fire,  it  means  bad  weather.  Cf.6274 

(cold),  6636  (rain),  and  6912  (storm). 

1125.  If  the  robin  sings  in  a bush,  the  weather  will  be  coarse. 

1126.  A rosy  sunset  is  a sign  of  dry  weather.  6310. 

1127.  When  the  new  moon  is  holding  water,  there  will  be  a dry  spell.  6315. 

1128.  If  the  moon  is  holding  its  points  up,  it  is  going  to  be  dry.  6319-22. 

1129.  If  the  moon  is  holding  its  arms  down,  it  is  going  to  rain. 

1130.  When  the  moon  is  on  its  edge,  there  will  be  falling  weather.  Cf.6323 

(dry  weather). 

1131.  Every  seven  years  drought  sets  in. 

1132.  If  a cloud  covers  the  rising  moon,  there  will  be  no  rain  for  awhile. 

1133.  A bright  night  is  a sailors'  delight. 

1134.  If  you  dream  of  someone  already  dead,  it  is  a sure  sign  that  a long 

period  of  rainy  weather  is  not  far  away.  6415;  6169-70. 

1135.  Every  time  it  rains,  something  bad  will  happen  to  someone  who  lives 

near  the  rock  quarry. 

1136.  When  water  will  run  out  of  a vessel  shaped  like  the  moon,  it  will 

rain  soon. 

1137.  If  it  rains  on  Easter  Sunday,  there  will  be  rain  the  following  six 

Sundays.  6429. 

1138.  If  it  rains  on  July  1,  there  will  be  thirty  more  days  of  rain.  6432. 

1139.  If  the  groundhog  sees  his  shadow  on  February  2,  there  will  be  six 

more  weeks  of  bad  weather.  If  not,  winter  will  soon  be  gone.  6068. 

1140.  If  it  rains  on  the  first  day  of  Dog  Days,  it  will  rain  every  day  for 

forty  days.  6437. 

1141.  If  the  groundhog  sees  his  shadow  on  February  2,  there  will  be  three 

more  months  of  winter. 

1142.  If  a groundhog  sees  his  shadow  in  February,  there  will  be  two  more 

weeks  of  winter. 

1143.  If  the  groundhog  sees  his  shadow  on  ground-hog's  day,  the  weather 

will  be  rainy  the  rest  of  the  year. 

1144.  The  sun  is  drawing  water. 

1145.  If  the  sun  shines  while  it  is  raining,  it  will  rain  again  the  next 

day.  6465-6. 

1146.  Rain  and  the  sun  shining,  rain  this  time  tomorrow.  Cf. 6465-6. 

1147.  When  it  is  raining  and  the  sun  is  shining,  the  devil  is  beating  his 

wife.  Cf. 6468-78. 

1148.  When  it  is  thundering,  the  devil  is  beating  his  wife. 

1149.  When  sun  sets  behind  a bank,  it  will  rain.  Cf.6484, 

1150.  When  the  sun  sets  behind  a bank  of  clouds  on  Wednesday  or  Sunday, 

it  will  rain  within  three  days.  6467. 

1151.  If  the  sun  sets  on  a bank  on  Sunday  night,  it  will  rain  before 

Wednesday  night.  6494. 

1152.  When  half  moon  is  up,  no  rain;  when  half  moon  is  down,  rain. 

1153.  When  moon  is  on  its  back,  it  won't  rain.  Cf.6533  (opposite). 

1154.  A new  moon  brings  a weather  change. 
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1155. 

1156. 

1157. 

1158. 

1159. 

1160. 
1161. 
1162. 

1163. 

1164. 

1165. 

1166. 

1167. 

1168. 

1169. 

1170. 

1171. 

1172. 

1173. 

1174. 

1175. 

1176. 

1177. 

1178. 

1179. 

1180. 
1181. 

1182. 

1183. 

1184. 

1185. 

1186. 

1187. 

1188. 

1189. 

1190. 

1191. 

1192. 

1193. 

1194. 

1195. 

1196. 


Rings  around  the  moon  mean  rain.  Cf. 6548-51. 

Ring  (halo)  around  the  moon  means  that  it  will  rain  the  next  day. 

Cf . 6548. 

Ring  around  moon  means  rain  three  days.  Cf . 6548,  6551. 

Orange  moon  means  rain, 

A cloudy  night  sky  absorbs  dew,  but  a clear  one  causes  dew  to  form. 

No  dew  in  morning  predicts  rain. 

When  fog  goes  up,  it  will  rain  within  twenty-four  hours;  and  if 
fog  falls,  it  will  not  rain  in  twenty-four  hours.  Cf.6592. 

If  the  fog  is  going  down  a stream,  it  will  stop  raining.  If  the 
fog  is  going  up  the  stream,  it  will  rain  more.  Cf . 6595  (opposite). 

Wind  blowing  from  the  east  for  more  than  twenty- four  hours  is  a 
sign  of  rain. 

When  a breeze  shows  the  undersides  of  leaves  on  trees,  it  is  about 
to  rain.  C£.&601, 

When  lightning  is  in  the  north,  it  will  rain  in  twenty-four  hours. 
6610-11. 

Lightning  under  the  North  Star  is  a sign  of  rain.  6615. 

A closed-up  house  will  draw  lightning. 

Smoke  coming  to  the  ground  is  a sure  sign  of  falling  weather.  6630-33. 

If  a corn  on  your  toe  suddenly  begins  to  hurt,  that  is  a sure  sign 
of  rain.  Cf . 6641  (corns  and  bunions). 

If  your  feet  ache,  it  means  it  is  going  to  rain. 

When  an  old  person's  bones  ache,  it  is  a sign  of  rain. 

If  cat  washes  behind  its  ears,  it  means  rain.  6659. 

Cows  lying  down  is  a sign  of  rain.  6666. 

Rain  in  three  days  when  a horse  shakes  with  gears  on. 

When  birds  fly  low,  it  is  going  to  rain.  6701. 

Rain  crow  can  tell  of  coming  rain.  6713. 

Owls  hooting  before  sunset  means  rain  before  the  same  sunset.  Cf.6721. 

Hang  a snake  belly  in  a tree  to  make  rain.  Cf . 6744,  6750, 

If  you  hang  up  a snake,  it  will  rain.  Cf.6745. 

Hanging  a dead  snake  in  a tree  causes  rain.  Cf.6745. 

To  bring  rain,  kill  a blacksnake  and  hang  it  in  a tree.  6748. 

After  a snake  is  killed,  hang  it  up  by  its  tail  until  sundown , and 
rain  will  follow.  Cf.6749. 

Hanging  a dead  snake  on  a fence  will  cause  it  to  rain.  Cf . 6755 . 

Frogs  croaking  is  a sign  of  rain.  Cf. 6763-4. 

Tree  frogs  hollering  means  rain.  Cf . 6770. 

When  flies  bite,  it  is  going  to  rain.  Cf . 6785-6. 

If  you  step  on  ants,  it  will  rain. 

If  you  kill  a spider,  it  will  rain.  6797. 

When  leaves  curl  up  and  one  can  see  them  upside  down,  it  will  rain. 
6822-3;  cf. 6809-10. 

If  you  step  on  cracks  in  a sidewalk,  it  will  rain. 

It  will  rain  if  you  open  an  umbrella  in  the  house.  6842. 

It  is  going  to  stop  raining  if  there  is  enough  blue  in  the  sky  to 
make  a cat  a pair  of  britches. 

Sunset  sharp , clear  as  a bell ; be  a northwest  wind  as  sure  as  hell. 

Many  sailors  believe  that  when  they  become  becalmed  if  they  throw 
a coin  into  the  water,  a wind  will  spring  up  in  a short  while. 

The  grey  man  warns  of  an  approaching  storm,  and  no  harm  will  come 
to  the  possessions  of  the  person  who  sees  him. 

Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place.  7024. 

Foggy  mornings  in  August  will  be  matched  by  snows  in  the  winter  of 
that  year.  7039. 
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1197.  If  there  is  lightning  in  the  winter,  it  will  snow  within  nine  days. 

1198.  If  it  thunders  in  the  winter,' it  will  snow  in  seven  days.  Cf.7043 

(nine  or  ten  days). 

1199.  It  will  snow  in  nine  days  if  it  thunders  in  winter  time.  Cf.7043. 

1200.  When  the  fire  on  the  hearth  makes  a sound  like  somebody  walking  in 

the  snow,  it  is  a sure  sign  of  snow.  Cf. 7048-50. 

1201.  A person  can  count  on  a cold  snap  if  the  cat  sits  with  her  back  to 

the  fire.  Cf.7062  (snow). 

1202.  Many  groups  of  birds  mean  snow. 

1203.  A flock  of  crows  flying  south  in  winter  means  that  snow  is  soon  to 

come.  Cf.7064  (birds), 

1204.  The  first  snow  of  the  year  will  poison  you  if  you  eat  it. 

1205.  The  first  snow  of  the  season  is  not  good  for  making  snow  cream. 

1206.  When  you  hear  the  first  thunder  in  February,  it  will  frost  in  May 

that  same  day  or  the  day  before  or  after  it.  Cf.7080. 

1207.  If  a turtle  bites  you,  it  will  not  let  go  until  it  thunders.  Cf. 7114-5. 

1208.  If  a terrapin  bites  your  big  toe,  he  will  not  turn  loose  until 

sundown.  Cf. 7013-5. 

1209.  If  a snapping  turtle  bites  you,  he  won't  turn  loose  until  it 

thunders.  7015. 

XI.  ANIMALS,  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

1210.  If  you  look  over  your  left  shoulder  at  night,  you  will  see  a bear. 

1211.  Dreaming  of  a white  horse  means  good  luck:  dreaming  of  black  horse 

means  bad  luck.  Cf.7098  (contrast,  and  no  black  horse). 

1212.  If  a horse  has  one  white  leg,  look  at  him;  if  he  has  two,  try  him; 

if  he  has  .three,  buy  him;  and  if  he  has  four,  leave  him  alone. 

1213.  If  you  see  a white  horse  or  mule,  it  will  bring  you  good  luck. 

1214.  Good  luck  to  stamp  a white  horse.  Cf.7105,  3416,  4472-8. 

1215.  Bite  a mule's  ear  to  tame  him. 

1216.  Make  a wish  on  a white  mule.  Cf. 7144-6  (gray). 

1217.  Black  cat  or  the  number  13  means  bad  luck. 

1218.  Bad  luck  to  have  thirteen  black  cats. 

1219.  The  howling  of  a cat  is  a sign  of  new  life. 

1220.  To  dream  of  a cat  is  a sign  of  a bad  enemy. 

1221.  Don't  let  a cat  sleep  in  your  room,  or  he  will  suck  your  breath. 

1222.  A cat  has  nine  lives.  7157. 

1223.  It  is  bad  luck  to  kill  a cat.  7159. 

1224.  Black  cats  live  on  human  flesh. 

1225.  A cat  leaving  the  place  where  it  was  raised  is  a sign  of  the 

family  breaking  up. 

1226.  The  hair  of  the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite. 

1227.  A bat  in  the  house  brings  bad  luck.  Cf.7183. 

1228.  Brown  eggs  are  richer  than  white  eggs. 

1229.  Use  white  eggs  in  angel-food  cake. 

1230.  White  chickens  lay  more  eggs  than  brown  chickens. 

1231.  Never  let  a rooster  crow  at  the  back  door.  Cf.7185. 

1232.  If  a Negro  man  comes  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  chickens  will  be  black 

that  year. 

1233.  Put  salt  on  a bird's  tail,  and  you  can  catch  him.  7220. 

1234.  Throw  salt  over  your  left  shoulder  to  catch  a bird. 

1235.  It  is  bad  luck  to  kill  a redbird. 

1236.  If  a swallow  builds  a nest  in  the  thatch  of  your  house,  good  luck 

will  come. 

1237.  The  owl  is  wise. 
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1238.  Long  ago  it  was  considered  bad  luck  for  the  owls  to  follow  you  down 

the  road  at  night. 

1239.  If  you  throw  a rock  at  a buzzard,  it  will  puke  on  you.  Cf.7285. 

1240.  A raven  is  bad  luck.  Cf.7289,  5320. 

1241.  Snakes  go  blind  during  the  days  of  August. 

1242.  Snakes  come  out  of  hibernation  only  after  the  first  thunderstorm 

in  the  spring.  7290. 

1243.  Red  on  yellow,  kill  a fellow;  red  on  black,  poison  lack  (to 

distinguish  between  real  coral  snake  and  its  many  mimics). 

1244.  Kill  the  first  snake  you  see  in  the  spring,  and  you  will  be  smart 

all  year.  7295. 

1245.  Never  touch  a snake  skin.  7299. 

1246.  Snakes  have  feet  and  when  thrown  into  a fire  the  feet  extend  from 

the  body  and  are  visible.  7308. 

1247.  A snake's  tail  has  a stinger  at  its  tip.  Cf.7310. 

1248.  The  forked  object  that  protrudes  from  a snake's  mouth  is  a stinger. 

1249.  A snake  can  strike  a distance  three  times  its  own  length. 

1250.  Coach-whip  snakes  will  beat  you  to  death.  Cf.7950. 

1251.  A whip  snake  can  beat  an  individual  to  death. 

1252.  The  whip  snake  wraps  around  a person  and  thrashes  him  to  death. 

1253.  Snakes  turn  into  hoops  and  roll  down  hills.  Cf.7311. 

1254.  A hoop-snake  can  take  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and  roll  speedily 

toward  its  victim.  Cf.7311. 

1255.  A hoop-snake  will  form  a hoop  and  roll  away  when  frightened.  Cf.7311. 

1256.  Snakes  cover  their  food  with  saliva  before  eating  it. 

1257.  A rattlesnake's  age  can  be  determined  by  the  number  of  rattles  on 

its  tail.  7312. 

1258.  A rattlesnake's  rattles  are  good  luck. 

1259.  If  one  cuts  a snake  into  segments,  the  various  parts  will  join 

together.  Cf.7314. 

1260.  When  a glass  snake  loses  its  tail,  it  will  always  come  back  to  get  it. 

1261.  If  you  pull  a coral  snake  apart  at  the  joints',  it  will  come  back 

together.  Cf.7314. 

1262.  When  snakes  are  killed,  their  tails  wriggle  until  sundown.  Cf.7319. 

1263.  A snake  doesn't  die  until  the  sun  goes  down.  7318. 

1264.  A rattlesnake  always  has  a mate  nearby.  Cf . 7322. 

1265.  If  you  kill  a rattlesnake,  its  mate  will  follow  and  kill  you.  Cf.7322. 

1266.  When  in  danger,  young  snakes  crawl  into  their  mothers'  mouths  for 

protection. 

1267.  Snakes  swallow  their  young  to  protect  them. 

1268.  Snakes  can  charm  their  victims. 

1269.  Snakes  are  charmed  by  music. 

1270.  A snake  can  have  a hypnotic  effect  on  birds. 

1271.  A snake  always  follows  a pretty  girl. 

1272.  Snakes  chase  individuals. 

1273.  Snakes  are  slimy. 

1274.  The  breath  of  the  spreading  adder  (hog-nose  snake)  is  poisonous. 

1275.  The  breath  of  snakes  is  very  dangerous,  particularly  that  of  the 

kinds  that  hiss. 

1276.  The  water  moccasin  is  not  poisonous  out  of  water. 

1277.  In  America  only  snakes  with  triangle  heads  are  dangerous. 

1278.  The  chameleon  changes  its  color  to  that  of  the  object  that  it  touches. 

1279.  Your  well  will  go  dry  if  you  kill  a lizard.  Cf.7329. 

1280.  Oysters  have  ears. 

1281.  If  one  kills  a toad,  poverty  will  strike  him.  Cf. 7343-4. 

1282.  If  you  kill  a toad-frog,  all  of  your  hogs  will  die. 
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1283.  Your  horse  will  die  if  you  kill  a frog. 

1284.  Killing  a frog  will  cause  your  calf  to  die. 

1285.  Kill  a frog,  and  your  cow  will  die. 

1286.  If  a person  kills  a frog,  his  cow  will  give  blood  in  her  milk.  7524, 

7526. 

1287.  It  is  bad  luck  to  kill  a praying  mantis. 

1288.  It  is  bad  luck  to  kill  a cricket.  7352;  cf.2993. 

1289.  Your  mother  will  die  if  you  kill  a cricket. 

1290.  Killing  a spider  is  bad  luck.  7378. 

1291.  To  break  a spider  web  is  bad  luck. 

1292.  Your  cow  will  die  if  you  kill  a daddy  longlegs.  7383-4. 

1293.  Jerusalem  crickets  cause  death  to  cows  if  they  are  eaten  with  the 

hay  (by  way  of  Mexico) . 

1294.  Hair  from  horse's  tail  turns  to  worm  in  water.  Cf.7385. 

1295.  A horse  hair  in  water  will  turn  into  a snake. 

1296.  Hairs  that  fall  from  a horse  while  he  is  drinking  at  a trough  turn 

into  snakes  if  the  hairs  fall  into  the  trough.  7302. 

1297.  A firefly  is  an  earthworm  in  disguise. 

1298.  Cows,  pigs,  and  other  animals  find  their  young. 

1299.  Cows  find  their  calves  in  the  ground  and  dig  them  up. 

1300.  If  you  butter  a cat's  feet,  it  won't  leave  home.  Cf.7397. 

1301.  To  keep  the  cat  at  home,  grease  the  forepaws  and  rake  them  down 

the  back  of  the  chimney. 

1302.  If  you  turn  a stray  cat  away  from  your  door,  you  turn  away  your 

good  luck. 

1303.  A cat  can  see  well  in  the  dark. 

1304.  If  dogs  are  barking  and  won't  stop,  take  off  your  shoes  and  turn 

them  upside  down  and  side  by  side,  and  the  dogs  will  stop. 

1305.  If  you  cut  a dog's  tail  off,  he  can't  walk  a log. 

1306.  Cut  a dog's  tail  off  and  put  it  under  the  step,  and  he  won't  run 

away  from  home.  Cf. 7412-4. 

1307.  To  keep  a dog  from  running  away,  take  a stick  the  length  of  its  tail 

and  some  of  its  hair  and  place  them  under  the  back  steps.  Cf.7414ff. 

1308.  If  your  dog  won't  stay  home,  cut  the  hair  off  the  tip  end  of  the 

tail  and  put  it  under  the  door  block.  7414, 

1309.  Feed  a dog  gun  powder  to  make  him  mean. 

1310.  If  one  urinates  in  his  dog's  food,  the  dog  will  not  stray  from  home. 

1311.  Bad  luck  to  buy  a dog. 

1312.  Putting  a piece  of  copper  wire  around  a dog's  neck  will  keep  him 

from  having  dLstemper, 

1313.  Breed  a female  dog  on  the  seventh  day  for  more  male  puppies  and  on 

the  third  day  for  more  female  puppies. 

1314.  Dogs  were  meant  to  run  rabbits  and  bark  at  the  moon. 

1315.  Rabbits  have  good  eyes  because  they  eat  so  many  carrots. 

1316.  Set  a hen  with  a south  wind.  Cf.7435r6. 

1317.  Set  a hen  on  Friday,  and  she  won't  hatch. 

1318.  Preserve  a chicken  egg  which  was  laid  on  Good  Friday  and  you  will 

have  one  year  of  good  luck.  (The  shell  is  usually  blue  and  the 
inside  is  light.)  Cf.7456. 

1319.  If  you  pull  a baby  chick's  tail  three  times  and  say  magic  Italian 

words  while  it  rearranges  its  feathers,  it  is  a female. 

1320.  Throw  rocks  across  a house  and  put  them  in  a chimney  corner  to 

keep  hawks  away  from  chickens. 

1321.  Jews  will  not  kill  a chicken. 

1322.  Milk  snakes  suck  milk  from  cows.  Cf.7528  (rattlesnake). 

1323.  Snakes  go  into  barns  and  milk  cows. 
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1324.  Thunder  makes  milk  sour.  7568. 

1325.  If  you  put  a fork  into  milk,  it  will  make  the  cow  kick. 

1326.  When  weaning  a calf,  back  it  out  of  the  stable  and  the  cow  won't  bellow. 

1327.  Bulls  are  excited  by  red. 

1328.  Goats  that  live  on  a hillside  all  their  lives  have  two  legs  on  one 

side  shorter  than  on  the  other. 

1329.  Horses  have  night  eyes. 

1330.  Horses  foal  only  at  night. 

1331.  White  horses  can  see  in  the  dark. 

1332.  A horse  or  mule  is  worth  $100  for  each  time  he  turns  over.  7637. 

1333.  A horse  rolling  over  on  its  back  is  a sign  you  will  get  a hundred 

dollars.  Cf.7637,  7670. 

1334.  Every  time  a mule  rolls  completely  over,  he  is  worth  $100.  Cf.7637. 

1335.  Hogs  can  see  the  wind. 

1336.  Castrate  livestock  by  the  signs  of  the  moon,  Cf. 7681-3. 

1337.  Hogs  are  to  be  altered  when  the  signs  are  right.  7681. 

1338.  Cut  hogs  on  the  grow  of  the  moon.  Cf.768G. 

1339.  Never  operate  on  man  or  beast  when  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  is  anywhere 

above  the  waist,  or  bleeding  will  be  excessive.  Cf. 7681-3. 

1340.  Catch  a greased  pig,  and  you  will  have  a year's  supply  of  doughnuts. 

1341.  Kill  hogs  on  the  new  moon;  they  will  then  yield  more  lard.  7697. 

1342.  Kill  hogs  on  shrink  of  the  moon,  and  the  cracklings  will  shrink  and 

excrete  more  lard.  7712-3. 

1343.  Never  kill  hogs  on  the  shrink  of  the  moon.  Cf.7715. 

1344.  Kill  hogs  during  the  shrink  of  the  moon  so  the  lard  will  dry  out 

of  the  fat.  Cf . 7718 . 

1345.  To  kill  a pig  when  the  moon  is  waning  is  bad  luck  with  the  bacon.  Cf.771 

1346.  You  should  kill  hogs  by  the  wane  of  the  dark  of  the  moon  so  the  meat 

will  shrink  and  cure  properly.  Cf.7714. 

1347.  Don't  kill  hogs  on  the  waning  of  the  moon,  and  the  meat  won't  shrink. 

Cf. 7714-5. 

1348.  Kill  hogs  on  old  of  the  moon  for  good  meat.  Cf.7720. 

1349.  Never  kill  hogs  on  the  increase  of  the  moon.  Cf. 7693-4. 

1350.  Don't  kill  hogs  unless  there  is  a full  moon.  7703-4. 

1351.  Slaughter  hogs  only  when  the  moon  is  full,  or  the  meat  will  have 

cysts  in  it. 

1352.  If  a pig  runs  away,  there  will  be  sickness. 

1353.  Kill  hogs  in  winter.  Cf.7727. 

1354.  A spotted  pig  has  sour  meat. 

1355.  Counting  sheep  helps  you  to  fall  asleep. 

1356.  Foxes  go  mad  with  the  coming  of  a new  moon. 

1357.  Big  possums  walk  late  at  night. 

XII.  FISHING  AND  HUNTING 

1358.  Fish  mouths  become  sore  and,  therefore,  fish  will  not  bite  at 

certain  phases  of  the  moon.  Cf. 7745-7. 

1359.  Go  fishing  in  the  moonlight.  Cf. 7745-6. 

1360.  Fish  don't  bite  well  after  a new  moon. 

1361.  When  the  winds  are  from  the  east,  the  fish  bite  least.  Cf. 7755-8. 

1362.  When  the  winds  are  from  the  south,  the  fish  have  big  mouths.  Cf. 7760-66. 

1363.  Fish  bite  better  when  the  wind  is  from  the  south,  but  they  will  not 

bite  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north.  Cf. 7760-65. 

1364.  When  the  winds  are  from  the  west,  the  fish  bite  best,  Cf. 7762-65. 

1365.  Fish  will  not  bite  during  wind  from  the  west.  Cf. 7762-5  (opposite) 

1366.  Fish  will  not  bite  in  crystal-clear  water. 
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1367. 

1368. 

1369. 

1370. 

1371. 

1372. 

1373. 

1374. 

1375. 

1376. 

1377. 

1378. 

1379. 

1380. 

1381. 


1382. 

1383. 

1384. 

1385. 

1386. 

1387. 

1388. 

1389. 

1390. 

1391. 

1392. 

1393. 

1394. 

1395. 

1396. 

1397. 


1398. 

1399. 

1400. 

1401. 

1402. 

1403. 

1404. 

1405. 


Thunder  will  cause  fish  to  stop  biting.  7780. 

Fish  won't  bite  on  Sunday. 

If  a woman  is  the  first  person  you  meet  after  starting  to  fish, 
you  will  not  catch  anything.  7807. 

If  you  start  hunting  and  the  first  person  you  meet  is  a woman,  you 
will  not  kill  anything. 

If  a fisherman  throws  back  the  first  fish  he  catches,  he  will  not 
catch  any  more  fish  that  day.  7816. 

If  you  count  the  number  of  fish  that  you  have  caught,  you  will 
catch  no  more  that  day. 

If  you  catch  an  eel  while  fishing,  make  an  X on  the  ground  and  the 
eel  won' t wiggle. 

Don't  step  over  your  fishing  pole,  or  the  fish  won't  bite.  7823. 

It  is  bad  luck  to  step  across  a fishing  pole  if  you  don't  step 
backwards  across  it. 

Good  duck  and  goose  hunting  on  a full  moon. 

If  you  kill  a dove,  there  will  be  a speck  of  blood  on  your  gun 
barrel.  Cf.7877. 

Spit  on  bait  while  fishing.  7844. 

Spit  on  your  hook  to  make  the  fish  bite.  Cf. 7847-8. 

Hunt  turtles  under  a full  moon. 

To  place  a gun  on  your  shoulders  indoors  is  unlucky. 

XIII.  PLANTS,  PLANT  HUSBANDRY 

A four-leaf  clover  brings  good  luck.  7909;  cf.  4550-3. 

If  you  find  a four-leaf  clover,  you  will  have  good  luck.  7910,  7912. 

Five-leaf  clover  means  bad  luck  unless  you  give  it  away. 

Four-leaf  clovers  and  rabbit  feet  are  good  luck  charms.  Cf.7909. 

When  you  wish  on  a haystack,  it  means  good  luck.  Cf. 7931-3. 

If  you  see  a load  of  hay,  make  a wish,  turn  away,  and  your  wish 
will  come  true  if  you  don't  look  back.  Cf.  7932-3. 

Plant  bright  flowers  during  full  moon  for  brightness. 

If  someone  touches  another's  flowers,  the  flowers  will  die. 

The  wandering  dew  while  growing  up  brings  bad  luck.  Cf.7943 
(Wandering  Jew). 

Plant  crops  by  the  signs  of  the  moon.  7970ff. 

Plant  crops  only  on  the  night  of  a full  moon.  Cf.7971  (opposite). 

Plant  vegetables  that  bear  above  the  ground  on  the  shrink  of  the 
moon  so  all  growth  will  not  go  into  the  vine.  Cf.7971. 

Plant  crops  on  the  full  of  the  moon  to  harvest  a full  crop.  Cf.7971. 

Plant  crops  during  a new  moon,  and  they  will  grow  better.  7980. 

Always  plant  vegetable  gardens  on  a full  moon.  Cf.8004  (in  March). 

You  should  plant  crops  which  bear  their  fruits  above  the  ground 
(corn,  beans,  etc.)  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  you  should 
plant  crops  which  bear  their  fruits  below  the  ground  (potatoes, 
beets,  etc.)  by  the  dark  of  the  moon.  Cf.7972,  7975. 

Plant  crops  that  grow  underground  such  as  peanuts  on  dark  nights. 
7988-91. 

Plant  crops  with  the  coming  of  a new  moon.  7974  (seeds). 

Grain  planted  at  night  will  not  come  up. 

Plant  seeds  on  Good  Friday  to  assure  good  crops.  8010-11. 

Plant  spring  garden  on  Good  Friday  to  have  a good  stand.  Cf. 8010-12. 

Don't  work  ground  on  Ascension  Day.  Cf.8016. 

Don't  plant  in  a north  wind.  Cf.8021. 

Don't  plant  anything  when  wind  is  in  the  east.  Cf. 8023-26. 
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1406.  Bad  luck  to  carry  peanuts  in  a car. 

1407.  It's  best  to  plant  your  beans  on  the.  dark  of  the  moon.  8063-5 . 

1408.  Don't  plant  anything  on  blossom  day.  If  you  do,  you  won't  have 

anything  but  blossoms.  Cf . 8070 , 8207. 

1409.  Don't  plant  seeds  on  blossom  days.  Cf . 8070,  8207. 

1410.  Plant  beans  on  Good  Friday.  8076-77. 

1411.  Corn  will  grow  taller  if  planted  on  the  grow  of  the  moon.  8109-10. 

1412.  Plant  corn  by  a full  moon,  and  you  will  have  a good  crop.  8117-18, 

1413.  Corn  planted  on  Good  Friday  produces  a good  crop.  Cf . 8129. 

1414.  Corn  planted  late  in  the  afternoon  will  not  grow  as  tall  as  corn 

planted  at  noon. 

1415.  Plant  corn  when  leaf  of  oak  tree  looks  like  a squirrel's  ear.  Cf. 

8138  (poplar  leaves). 

1416.  Plant  corn  when  the  dogwood  blooms. 

1417.  When  dogwoods  bloom,  it  is  corn  planting  time. 

1418.  Plant  cucumbers  the  first  day  of  May  before  the  sun  rises. 

1419.  Plant  peas  on  the  first  three  nights  in  April,  or  plant  them  on  the 

first  dark  nights  in  April.  Cf . 8203, 

1420.  Plant  May  peas  on  dark  nights,  Cf . 8203. 

1421.  Do  not  plant  potatoes  when  the  moon  is  full.  Cf . 8219  (opposite), 

8220-1. 

1422.  Always  plant  potatoes  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  8223. 

1423.  Plant  potatoes  on  Good  Friday.  8229, 

1424.  There  should  be  no  planting  on  rotten  Saturday  (the  day  after  Good 

Friday).  C£.8230  (potatoes). 

1425.  The  first  slips  of  sweet  potatoes  are  not  good;  one  should  not  use 

them  in  planting  his  crop. 

1426.  Dig  sweet  potatoes  on  the  shrinking  of  the  moon,  and  they  will  not 

be  sappy.  Cf. 8242-4. 

1427 . Only  way  to  kill  a tobacco  worm  is  to  bite  its  head  off. 

1428 . Can  (chow)  beans  at  the  proper  sign  of  the  moon. 

1429.  It  has  to  frost  on  pumpkins  before  they  are  ready  to  pick. 

1430.  Sow  plant  beds  on  Crab  days. 

1431.  Plant  beans,  peas  or  other  above-ground-bearing  plants  on  the,  sign 

of  Crab  or  Cancer  to  insure  heavy  and  abundant  harvest. 

1432.  If  two  men  hit  their  tools  together,  they  will  work  together  all 

year.  Cf.8357,  8359,  8164. 

1433.  Never  water  plants  after  5 p.m. 

1434.  If  you  thank  a person  for  plants  or  cuttings , they  will  not  live. 

8366. 

1435.  If  anyone  gives  you  a flower  plant,  don't  thank  him;  or  the  plant 

will  die.  Cf . 8366 , 8044-5. 

1436.  If  there  is  water  on  apple  trees  on  February  14,  there  will  be  good 

apple  crop  that  year. 

1437.  Wood  will  burn  better  when  it  is  cut  on  a moonlit  night.  Cf. 8443-5. 

1438.  It  is  bad  luck  to  cut  a tree  that  lightning  has  struck.  Cf. 8454-7. 

1439.  Dig  a hole  in  the  shrinking  of  the  moon  and  fill  it  in  the  swelling 

of  the  moon,  and  there  will  be  dirt  left  over,  or  vice  versa. 

1440.  A post  will  rot  if  put  into  the  ground  when  the  moon  is  shining. 

Cf . 8465. 

1441.  Do  not  go  back  to  touch  a post  in  a fence  if  you  miss  it  while 

trying  to  tap  each  one  of  the  posts. 

1442.  Moss  always  grows  on  the  north  side  of  a tree. 
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NEWS  and  NOTES  and  RECENT  BOOKS 
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For  the  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  NCFS  in  Winston-Salem  on  December  2 in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel  at  2 o'clock,  our  president  has 
lined  up  the  following  tentative  program:  Moravian  string,  vocal,  and  band 
music  with  a narrator;  the  Cranberry  Dancers  from  Elk  Park;  Jaime  Silva, 
classical  guitarist  from  the  N.C.  School  of  the  Arts;  the  modern-day  trou- 
badour Barry  Sadler,  formerly  of  Viet  Nam,  composer  of  "The  Ballad  of  the 
Green  Beret";  and  a 5-minute  recital  on  the  Tannenburg  Organ  at  Old  Salem. 

The  long-awaited  FOLKLORE  STUDIES  IN  HONOR  OF  ARTHUR  PALMER  HUDSON 
has  been  finally  distributed  to  those  who  were  members  of  the  Society  in 
1965.  A review  by  an  out-of-state  critic  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
Orders  for  the  157-page  book  can  be  sent  to  Daniel  W.  Patterson,  Department 
of  English,  UNC-CH  27514,  paperbound  $2.50,  hard  cover  $3.00.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  valuable  publication. 

The  fourth  TARHEEL  FOLKLORE  newsletter,  mailed  out  in  September  by 
President  Ruth  Jewell,  will  be  the  last  till  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Readers  who  know  of  CRAFTSMEN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  who  make  musical  in- 
struments like  the  banjo  or  dulcimer,  "hog"  rifles,  or  the  rocking  chair 
and  the  mountain-style  "settin"'  chair  should  get  in  touch  with  Michael 
Owen  Jones  (The  Folklore  Institute,  714  East  8th  Street,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana),  who  is  making  a study  of  the  manufacture  of  art  and 
craft  objects.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  the  craftsmen  use  tradi- 
tional methods  learned  from  relatives  or  fellow  craftsmen. 

SUBJECTS  our  would-be  contributors  might  overlook  as  material  for  NCF 
articles  include  folk  speech  and  folk  sayings,  folk  crafts,  games,  old-time 
food  and  recipes,  fiddle  tunes,  folk  art  and  artists,  burial  rites  and  other 
folk  customs,  folk  architecture  such  as  outdoor  privies,  Indian  legends, 
folk  tales,  origin  narratives,  ghost  and  witch  stories,  place  names,  folk 
fciedicine,  local  legends,  epitaphs,  pottery  and  potters,  snake  and  animal 
Stories,  oral  anecdotes  both  humorous  and  otherwise,  description  of  folk 
dances,  folk  songs  and  ballads  with  notation,  quilting  bees  and  other  like 
folk  socials,  and  folklore  and  folk  images  in  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  for  future  issues,  on  those  or  other  subjects,  are  still 
being  solicited  for  consideration,  from  one-page  notes  to  articles  of  2,500 
words.  Titles  of  books  and  periodicals  are  capitalized,  instead  of  under- 
scored. Documentation  is  to  be  included  within  the  text,  and  footnotes 
used  only  when  otherwise  unsuitable. 

Contributors,  though  they  receive  NO  CASH  FEE  (alasl)  for  an  accepted 
article,  are  sent  two  extra  copies  of  the  issue  in  which  it  appears.  Con- 
cerning the  cost  of  additional  copies,  contributors  should  write  the  editors 
immediately  following  acceptance. 

North  Carolina  is  by  no  means  unique  among  the  states  in  its  folklore 
publication.  Other  serials,  recent  or  current  (and  often  sporadic),  are 
COLORADO  FOLKSONG  BULLETIN,  DELAWARE  FOLKLORE  BULLETIN,  FROM  THE  SOURDOUGH 
CROCK  (California),  KANSAS  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  NEWSLETTER,  KENTUCKY  FOLKLORE 
RECORD,  KEYSTONE  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY  (Pennsylvania),  LOUISIANA  FOLKLORE 
MISCELLANY,  NEBRASKA  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  NEWSLETTER,  NEW  MEXICO  FOLKLORE 
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RECORD,  NEW  YORK  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY,  NORTHEAST  FOLKLORE  (Maine) , OREGON 
FOLKLORE  BULLETIN,  PENNSYLVANIA  FOLKLIFE,  POTASH  KETTLE  (Vermont),  PUBLI- 
CATIONS OF  THE  TEXAS  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY,  TENNESSEE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  BULLETIN, 
and  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOLKLORE.  There  may  be  others. 

This  DEFINITION  OF  FOLKLORE  was  provided  by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson: 
"Folklore  is  that  complex  of  knowledge  (beliefs,  customs,  magic,  sayings, 
songs,  tales,  traditions,  and  so  on)  which  has  been  created  by  the  spontane- 
ous play  of  naive  imaginations  upon  common  human  experience,  transmitted  by 
word  of  mouth  or  action,  and  preserved  without  dependence  upon  written  or 
printed  record." 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  OUTER  BANKS  AND  TAR  HEEL  TIDEWATER  (John  F.  Blair,  $3.75) 
is  a group  of  eighteen  yarns  by  Judge  Charles  Harry  Whedbee  of  Greenville 
and  Nags  Head.  Of  course  Blackbeard  and  the  ghostly  Carroll  M.  Peering  are 
told  about,  as  well  as  other  mythic  and  mysterious  matters,  such  as  a float- 
ing coffin  and  a helpful  porpoise  named  Hatteras  Jack.  This  book  will  de- 
light the  reader  and  collector  of  North  Carolina  folktales . --Lex  Gaither. 

FOLKLORE  IN  AMERICA  (Doubleday,  $4.95)  is  a compendium  of  folktales, 
folksongs,  superstition,  proverbs,  games,  folk  drama  and  folk  festivals  from 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  FOLKLORE,  The  hundreds  of  entries  have  been  selected 
and  edited  by  Tristram  P.  Coffin  and  Hennig  Cohen  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  clear  purpose  of  providing  the  lay  reader  with  examples 
of  authentic  folklore,  as  opposed  to  the  pseudo-folklore  now  being  dispensed 
by  record-makers  and  dishonest  publishers.  Ethnic  lore  as  well  as  that 
which  is  purely  indigenous  finds  a place  in  this  excellent  book.  North 
Carolina  is  amply  represented. — Lex  Gaither. 

NCF  is  printed  on  Standard's  Permalife.  (See  watermark.)  Tests  indi- 
cate that  the  paper  theoretically  has  a useful  life  of  at  least  300  years. 

Its  use  was  recommended  by  the  Preservation  Methods  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  American  Archivists  for  its  high  stability,  folding  endurance,  tear  re- 
sistance, and  low  acidity. 

An  AGREEMENT  for  "the  exclusive  rights  to  reprint  by  photo-offset,  and 
by  all  other  means,  all  out-of-print  volumes  and/or  issues"  of  NCF  has  been 
made  with  Johnson  Reprint  Corporation,  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
editors  of  NCF  are  pleased  that,  in  this  way,  back  issues  will  be  made 
available. 

FOLKTALES  OF  GERMANY  is  the  latest  volume  in  a distinguished  series 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  ($5.50)  under  the  general  ed- 
itorship of  Richard  M.  Dorson.  The  tales  have  been  edited  by  Professor 
Kurt  Ranke  and  translated  by  Lotte  Baumann.  In  a foreword,  Professor  Dorson 
describes  the  volume  as  the  first  major  collection  of  German  folktales  to 
appear  in  English  since  the  translation  of  the  tales  by  the  brothers  Grimm 
shortly  after  their  original  German  publication  in  1812.  Professor  Ranke 
has  arranged  the  tales  in  thirteen  groups,  from  "Animal  Tales"  to  "Tales  of 
Lying."  Most  are  brief,  some  only  a few  sentences  long.  The  longest  tale, 
"The  Struggle  between  the  Wolfe  and  the  Fox,"  runs  over  eight  pages.  Pro- 
fessor Ranke's  notes  indicate  tale-types  and  supply  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion about  the  tales  and  their  variants.  A bibliography  lists  titles  in 
several  languages.  An  index  of  motifs  and  an  index  of  tale-types  will 
interest  folklorists.  The  general  index  is  most  useful  for  folklorists  also, 
as  in  the  extended  entry  under  "Deception,"  with  sub-entries  for  disguises, 
(continued  on  page  20) 
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* * * 


The  author,  until  1964  the  secretary- treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society,  is  generally  recognized  to  have  done  more  in  the  last 
several  decades  to  encourage  folklore  studies  than  any  other  North 
Carolinian.  His  books,  his  contributions  to  journals,  and  his  articles 
in  NCF,  whose  first  twelve  volumes  he  edited,  are  voluminous.  He  is  now 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  It  is  particularly  appropriate,  in  this  anniversary  year  of  the 
Moravians,  that  this  article  about  them  comes  from  Professor  Hudson. 


THE  SINGSTUNDE  IN  OLD  WACHOVIA 


by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson 


In  the  Bicentenary  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  perhaps  the  noble: 
heritage  to  be  remembered  is  that  of  the  Moravian  Church.  That  is  symbolizl 
by  two  services  well  known  to  the  American  public — the  beautiful  and  moving 
Easter  Sunrise  Service  and  the  Lovefeast.  But  there  was  another  service, 
called  by  its  German  name,  the  Singstunde,  once  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Mora- 
vians, that  is  not  so  well  known.  The  use  of  this  service  by  North  Carolin 
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NORTH  CAROLINA,  edited  by  Adelaide  L.  Fries  and  others,  and  some  unpublish  1 
material  from  present-day  Moravians  and  from  the  Moravian  Archives.  The  pu' 
pose  of  the  article  is  to  show  how  records  of  the  Singstunde,  read  in  their 
contexts,  give  us  glimpses  of  the  goings-on  of  the  period  and  insights  into 
the  character  and  the  customs  of  early  North  Carolina  Moravians. 

The  Singstunde  originated  in  Germany.  In  1722,  Count  Nicolaus  Ludwig 
Zinzendorf  permitted  religious  refugees  from  Moravia  to  settle  on  his  estati 
of  Berthelsdorf  in  Saxony.  He  established  them  in  the  village  of  Herrnhut, 
where  they  were  joined  by  some  German  Lutherans.  He  organized  this  communii 
and  set  up  a common  body  of  worship.  In  1727,  he  introduced  an  elementary 
form  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Singstunde.  In  this,  the  minister  or 
other  leader  would  select  stanzas  from  various  hymns,  teaching  unfamiliar 
ones  to  the  congregation,  arrange  them  in  relation  to  a text  or  theme,  and 
lead  the  congregation  in  singing  them.  Zinzendorf  insisted  on  regular  and 
frequent  services  of  the  sort  and  on  full  congregational  participation, 
without  books.  The  Singstunde  became  a distinctive  service.  With  instru- 
mental accompaniment  of  congregational  singing,  and  with  congregational 
singing  varied  by  choir  and  solo  singing,  it  developed  various  programs. 

In  1740,  the  Singstunde  was  taken  by  Moravians  to  Pennsylvania.  2 

The  first  editor  of  RECORDS  OF  THE  MORAVIANS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
defines  Singstunde  as  "a  church  service  largely  of  singing,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  preaching  service,  or  those  in  which  the  Nachrichten 
[news  and  reports]  were  read"  (I,  496).  She  further  says:  "Of  the 
Singstunden,  — the  song  services,— it  need  only  be  said  that  the  Brethren 
were  a music-loving  people.  Various  editions  of  their  hymnbooks  were 
printed  during  the  days  of  the  Ancient  Unitas  Fratrum,  and  the  Renewed 
Unity  continued  the  custom.  More  than  a thousand  hymns  were  in  the 
books  used  by  the  Moravians  in  Wachovia;  they  were  fond  of  congrega- 
tional singing,  but  varied  it  with  solo  and  choir  anthem;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  period  [1752-1771]  now  under  consideration,  they  had  trumpets  and 
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French  horns,  trombones,  flutes  and  violins  in  Bethabara,  and  used  them 
from  time  to  time  to  accompany  the  voices"  (I,  202). 

The  region  of  North  Carolina  in  which  the  Moravians  settled  was  early 
called  Wachovia.  In  course  of  time  there  were  several  communities.  Five 
of  these  figure  most  prominently  in  the  RECORDS.  Bethabara,  settled  in 
1753,  was  the  first.  3 Bethania,  three  miles  from  Bethabara,  was  laid  out 
in  1759.  The  site  of  Salem  was  chosen  in  1765;  construction  began  in  1766. 
Nine  miles  south  of  Salem,  the  Society  of  Friedberg  was  organized  in  1770; 

IFriedberg  Congregation,  in  1773.  Friedland  Congregation  was  organized  in 
1780. 

The  colony  that  settled  at  Bethabara  came  from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
"The  Diary  preserved  in  Salem  Archives,"  notes  Miss  Fries,  "begins  in 
Bethlehem,  and  gives  the  events  of  the  journey  in  detail"  (I,  75).  "On 
Sunday  evening,  October  7th,  1753... the  colonists  were  the  center  of  interest 
in  the  Singstunde,  and  received  the  blessing  of  the  church  for  their  new 
undertaking"  (I,  75).  "October  8.  They  arose  early,  and  after  morning 
prayer  conducted  by  Christian  Seidel  they  set  out  from  Bethlehem  on  foot, 
their  wagons  having  started  several  days  before"  (I,  75).  On  November  13, 
the  colonists  entered  North  Carolina  (I,  78).  On  the  17th,  they  reached 
the  boundary  of  their  tract  of  land  (I,  79).  At  "a  little  house  that  the 
Brethren  found  yesterday,"  they  held  a Lovefeast.  "Brother  Gottlob  began 
singing  with  the  little  verse: 

We  hold  our  arrival  Lovefeast  here 
In  Carolina  land, 

A Company  of  Brethren  true, 

A little  Pilgrim  Band, 

Called  by  the  Lord  to  be  of  those 
Who  through  the  whole  world  go 
To  bear  Him  witness  everywhere, 

And  naught  but  Jesus  know. 

...While  we  held  our  Lovefeast  the  wolves  howled  loudly"  (I,  79). 

Early  entries  in  the  Bethabara  Diary  for  1753  record  suffering  from 
the  cold,  hunting,  worship,  search  for  provisions,  clearing  land,  and 
starting  cabins.  On  the  evening  of  November  19,  Brother  Grube  held 
Singstunde  and  evening  prayer  (I,  80).  On  the  20th,  "Our  dear  Gottlob 
held  Singstunde  and  evening  prayer,  and  then  we  went  peacefully  to  rest" 

(I,  80).  Singstunde  was  held  again  on  the  22nd  (I,  81)  and  the  28th 

(I,  82). 

The  Salem  Diary,  under  date  of  October  6,  7,  1772,  records  an  event 
of  special  musical  significance:  "Br.  Bulitschek  set  up  our  new  organ  and 
tuned  it  with  Br.  Graff's  help.  When  finished  it  was  at  once  played  for 
services,  and  will  make  them  and  especially  the  Singstunde  more  attractive" 
(II,  690). 

The  Bethabara  Diary  for  1773  notes  a concession  to  the  elderly: 

"March  8.  At  eight  o'clock  there  was  Singstunde,  which  will  in  future  be 
held  at  this  hour,  for  the  sake  of  the  elderly  Brethren  who  are  tired  from 
the  day's  work  and  cannot  keep  awake  till  nine  o'clock"  (II,  778). 

The  first  entry  in  the  Friedberg  Diary  for  1774,  though  not  specifically 
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connected  with  a Singstunde,  does  connect  with  song.  It  mentions  a cir- 
cumstance which  may  be  the  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  observance  in  - t( 
North  Carolina  of  an  interesting  custom:  "Jan.  1.  Having  opened  the  new  ai 
year  with  singing  'Now  thank  we  all  our  God , 1 we  went  to  our  homes,  and  pi 

would  have  liked  to  rest,  but  a crowd  of  the  young  men  and  older  boys  from  11 
this  section  went  from  farm  to  farm  'shooting  in'  the  year.  They  did  not 
come  to  the  School-House,  but  we  heard  the  shooting  until  sunrise,  and  one  pi 
might  have  thought  the  whole  neighborhood  was  full  of  Indians.  All  who  cams  a 
to  the  meeting  had  much  to  say  about  what  a noisy  night  it  was , and  how  the) 
had  been  disturbed"  (II,  836-837).  The  New  Year's  Shoot  referred  to  is 
still  practiced  in  North  Carolina.  ^ 

t 

The  Singstunde  was  used  for  commemorative  purposes.  The  Bethabara 
Diary  for  1774  states:  "Nov.  17.  In  the  Singstunde  it  was  remarked  that 
today  21  years  ago  the  Brethren  arrived  at  Wachovia;  we  have  much  reason  to  i ; 
thank  our  dear  Lord  for  all  the  goodness  which  He  has  shown  to  His  people 
here"  (II,  835).  Similarly,  the  Salem  Diary  for  1775  notes:  "Feb.  14.  Br.  : 
Graff  held  the  Singstunde,  reminding  the  congregation  that  ten  years  ago 
the  Savior  gave  to  the  Conference  His  approval  of  the  spot  where  Salem  now 
stands;  appropriate  hymns  were  sung,  and  special  reference  was  Hade  to  the  i 
text  for  that  day"  (II,  865). 


In  1776  the  cloud  of  the  American  Revolution  darkened  Wachovia,  and 
gusts  from  it  frequently  swept  across  the  land.  With  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  the  inhabitants  toward  the  Revolution,  the  editor  of  the  RECORDS  states: 
"The  Brethren  of  Salem,  Bethabara,  and  some  of  those  in  Bethania  held  stead- 
fastly to  their  determination  not  to  bear  arms  and  not  to  take  part  in  polit 
ical  affairs,  cost  what  it  might,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  which  side 
really  had  their  support."  When  their  Bishop  Graff  heard  of  the  Declarati 
of  Independence,  "he  without  hesitation  signed  a declaration  that  he  would 
cheerfully  assist  and  support  the  Country  in  all  matters  not  contrary  to 
his  conscience"  (III,  1024).  In  1776  the  Brethren  were  disturbed  by  events 
relating  to  the  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  and  by  troubles  with  the  Cherokees 
(III,  1022-1023).  Salem  was  visited  frequently  by  requisitioning  officers, 
militia,  and  Councils  of  Safety.  On  June  27,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Singstunde  would  be  "given  up  for  a while,  partly  on  account  of  the  harvest, 
and  partly  because  of  general  conditions"  (III,  1068).  But  it  was  resumed, 
and  it  brightened  the  cloud  and  afforded  a refuge  from  the  stormy  blast. 
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It  is  recorded  that  twice  in  1776  the  Singstunde  had  out-of-town 
attendants.  According  to  the  Salem  Diary:  "April  28.  Br.  Fritz  preached 
for  the  first  time  in  our  Saal.  The  visitors  from  Salisbury  had  asked  for 
an  English  sermon,  and  listened  attentively.  They  were  shown  about  the 
town,  and  were  pleased;  Mr.  Frohok  particularly  liked  the  Singstunde  even 
though  he  could  not  understand  the  words  of  the  hymns"  (III,  1061).  Under 
date  of  April  29,  the  diarist  continues:  "The  guests  from  Salisbury  left 
this  morning,  well  satisfied.  Mr.  Frohok  was  so  pleased  with  the  Singstunde 
that  his  account  of  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  two  ladies,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  attend  on  account  of  their  small  children"  (Ibid. ) . 
According  to  the  Bagge  MS.  (1776):  "Sunday,  September  1st,  during  the  ser- 
vice [at  Salem]  seven  members  of  the  Council  of  Safety  arrived.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Ashe,  later  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  was  a moderate,  courteous 
gentleman;  the  others  were  his  associates.  They  requested  a service  in 
English,  and  were  present  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Saal  when  Br.  Graff  read 
a sermon....  The  Singstunde  in  the  evening  charmed  them  most.  They  left 
next  morning,  lovingly,  and  well  pleased  with  the  few  courtesies  we  were 
able  to  show  them"  (III,  1033). 
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For  February  20,  1777,  the  Salem  diarist  notes:  "Seven  gentlemen  came 
to  our  town,  some  officers  and  some' merchants , from  Wilmington  and  Virginia, 
and  a Mr.  Hamilton  from  Georgia....  They  asked  to  attend  our  service,  and 
postponed  their  supper  until  afterwards.  A Sings tunde  was  held,  with  German 
and  English  hymns”  (III,  1142).  Minutes  of  the  Salem  Boards,  1777,  record: 
"May  13.  Regret  was  expressed  that  the  Sings tunden  in  Salem  are  being 
poorly  attended.  For  the  present  we  will  have  Singstunden  only  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings"  (III,  1177). 

"The  years  1780  and  1781,"  according  to  historians,  "were  perhaps  the 
worst  of  the  war  for  Wachovia.  Detachment  after  detachment  of  Continentals 
came  and  had  to  be  furnished  with  supplies.  Tories  threatened  to  destroy 
the  town;  Tories  were  arrested  by  the  militia  and  were  brought  to  Bethabara 
for  trial  and  punishment.  British  prisoners  were  brought  to  Wachovia  after 
the  battle  of  Kings  Mountain.  Some  of  Greene's  soldiers  were  stationed  at 
Salem....  The  Army  of  Cornwallis  approached,  Greene's  men  withdrew,  and 
the  British  foraged  everywhere.  More  detachments  of  American  soldiers 
followed,  some  regulars  under  fairly  good  discipline,  others  mountain  mi- 
litia without  order  of  any  kind,  whose  presence  was  a desperate  menace. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  more  troops  passed,  and  American 
wounded  went  to  Salem  for  treatment." 5 

The  Salem  Diary  for  1780  records  a number  of  incidents  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Singstunde.  After  noting  several  cancellations 
of  the  service  on  account  of  inclement  weather  (IV,  1521,  1522,  1535),  the 
diarist  records  for  May  9:  "In  the  Singstunde  reference  was  made  to  the 
calling-home  [i.e.  , the  death]  of  the  Jiinger  [Count  Zinzendorf] , twenty 
years  ago  today"  (IV,  1538).  On  June  5,  "a  Captain  came  with  twelve  men, 
asking  for"  a deserter.  They  belonged  to  "a  corps  which  had  been  defeated 
by  the  English  below  Charlotta  Town."  They  took  up  quarters  in  the  tavern. 
"The  above-mentioned  officer  and  his  men  attended  the  evening  service... 
closing  with  a Singstunde"  (IV,  1542-1543).  At  the  Singstunde  on  September 
25,  Br.  Reichel  recommended  two  couples  betrothed  at  the  preceding  evening 
service  "for  remembrance  of  the  Congregation  before  the  Savior"  (IV,  1567). 
On  October  16,  when  the  town  was  full  of  soldiers,  "General  Smallwood  and 
his  officers,  who  are  still  here  today,  wished  to  attend  a service,  so  at 
twilight  Br.  Graff  held  a bright  Singstunde,  in  which  voices  and  instruments 
joined  in  harmony"  (IV,  1572). 

The  Bethabara  Diary  entry  for  Easter  Sunday,  March  26,  1780,  records 
the  early-morning  meeting  of  the  congregation  in  the  Saal,  with  the  greeting 
"The  Lord  is  risen,"  "He  is  risen  indeed";  the  resort  to  God's  Acre  and 
the  Easter  liturgy;  the  preaching  service  at  ten  o'clock;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, the  quarter-hour  service  for  the  children  and  the  reading  of  the 
story  of  the  Resurrection  and  Christ's  appearance  to  His  disciples.  "The 
day  closed  with  a Singstunde"  (IV,  1616).  In  October  of  1780,  the  com- 
munities of  Bethabara,  Bethania,  and  Salem  were  frequently  visited  by 
roving  bands  of  Tories  and  Liberty  Men  looking  for  each  other.  Both  sides 
"behaved  badly  enough,"  and  there  were  a few  skirmishes  and  near-battles. 

The  Bethania  Diary  notes  for  October  20:  "The  soldiers  stationed  here  asked 
for  a service,  so  a Singstunde  was  held"  (IV,  1644). 

Records  of  the  Singstunde  reflect  events  of  the  fateful  year  1781. 

In  the  afternoon  of  January  1,  Major  William  Campbell  and  105  volunteers 
from  Botetourt  County,  Virginia,  arrived  in  Salem,  kept  good  order,  and 
"asked  only  for  corn  and  brandy....  In  the  evening  at  half  past  seven 
they  attended  a happy  Singstunde,  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  choir  of 
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musicians  sang  Speak  peace  to  Jerusalem;  they  were  attentive  and  respectful" 
(IV,  1666),  On”  January  21,  soldiers  who  were  making  and  guarding  gunpowder 
at  Salem  were  obliged  with  a Singstunde  (IV,  1669-1670).  On  the  afternoon 
of  February  2,  news  reached  Salem  that  the  British  had  crossed  the  Catawba, 
on  a march  that  we  know  was  to  lead  to  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House 
the  following  month.  A Colonel  White,  in  command  of  Continental  troops 
stationed  at  Salem,  "had  asked  for  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  so  a 
Singstunde  was  held  in  the  evening  to  please  him"  (IV,  1672).  Officers 
and  men  from  Colonel  Lee's  dragoons  attended  Singstunde  on  April  20  (IV, 
1691).  On  October  30,  a Mr.  Owen,  of  South  Carolina,  who  attended  the 
Singstunde,  "confirmed  the  report,  which  we  had  already  heard,  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  surrendered  to  the  Americans"  (IV,  1702).  In  November, 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Assembly  in  Salem,  unable,  on  account  of  dis- 
turbed conditions,  to  get  a quorum,  attended  a Singstunde  (IV,  1705). 

Salem  Diary  notes  on  Sings tunden  in  1782  suggest  a world  on  the  move 
after  the  end  of  fighting.  On  January  8,  a party  of  exchanged  prisoners 
of  war  "attended  the  Singstunde,  and  went  on  to  South  Carolina  next  day" 

(IV,  1787-1788).  On  May  22,  "Captain  Blake,  Treasurer  of  South  Carolina, 
and  his  family,  Mr.  Prioleau,  Major  Mitchel,  and  several  ladies... on  their 
return  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  South  Carolina. .. attended  a Sing- 
stunde" (IV,  1793).  On  August  4,  "The  Singstunde  was  attended  by  several 
South  Carolina  officers  recently  exchanged"  (IV,  1795). 

Reminders  of  war  and  tidings  of  peace  are  recorded  in  notes  on  two 
Salem  church  services  held  in  1783.  On  February  9,  a division  of  General 
Anthony  Wayne1 s troop  of  light-horse,  on  their  way  to  Winchester,  Virginia, 
camped  for  the  night  at  Salem.  "The  officers  attended  the  Singstunde"  (IV, 
1837).  The  record  of  the  other  service,  in  part,  reads:  "April  19.  Great 
Sabbath....  We  were  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  on  this  day,  which 
commemorated  the  rest  of  our  Lord  in  the  tomb,  we  received  the  first  re- 
liable news  that  rest  will  again  be  possible  in  this  land  through  the  peace 
made  in  Paris  on  January  20th  of  this  year"  (IV,  1839). 

One  entry  for  the  year  1783  strikes  a note  which  may  be  ominous  for 
the  distant  future  of  the  Singstunde.  Under  date  of  June  19,  the  Minutes 
of  the  Salem  Board  report  a "spirit  of  variance"  in  the  congregation. 

"This  condition  has  affected  the  services  of  the  congregation,  and  few  of 
the  members  from  the  upper  town  attend  the  Singstunde,  and  but  few  attend 
the  Saturday  prayer  meeting.  There  is  much  opposition  to  the  musical  lit- 
urgy on  Friday,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  regarded  as  a burden,  as  it  inter- 
feres with  the  private  gatherings  which  have  taken  place,  during  the  Sing- 
stunde. As  innocent  as  may  have  been  the  beginning  in  one  or  another  case, 
it  is  against  the  congregation  rules,  and  contrary  to  the  warnings  of  the 
Synod  when  such  gatherings  prevent  members  from  attending  the  Singstunde" 
(IV,  1852-1853).  Apparently,  the  "condition"  did  not  last  long. 

The  records  of  the  Singstunde  in  Wachovia  from  1753  to  1783  selected 
for  exhibit  in  this  article  are  significant  for  several  reasons.  They 
show  that  the  Moravians  of  the  region  were  a pious,  music-loving  people, 
nurtured  in  noble  traditions.  They  also  suggest  that  the  Brethren  were 
courageous,  resourceful,  and  hospitable.  The  Moravians  maintained  a 
citadel  of  civilized,  Christian  living  in  a rough  and  troubled  world. 

They  made  their  Singstunde  an  instrument  of  good  will.  To  visitors  from 
outside  the  fold  the  Singstunde  was  the  most  attractive  and  satisfying 
service  of  their  church.  After  attending  "a  bright  Singstunde,"  guests 
departed  "lovingly."  The  records  of  the  Singstunde,  in  their  contexts, 
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give  us  a lively  impression  of  history  in  the  making.  Reading  them,  in 
imagination  we  hear  the  wolves  howling  a counterpoint  to  hymns  in  the  wilds 
of  Wachovia,  the  New  Year's  shooting  in  Friedberg,  the  tread  of  Cornwallis's 
army,  and  the  jingle  of  the  bridles  and  sabers  of  General  Wayne's  light- 
horse  troopers.  We  meet  army  officers  and  civil  dignitaries.  We  sense  the 
lonely  soldiers'  solace  in  sacred  music.  We  rejoice  with  congregations  at 
the  news  of  Yorktown  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Notes  on  the  Singstunde  are 
little  windows  opening  on  the  past. 

Volumes  V-IX  of  RECORDS  OF  THE  MORAVIANS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  covering 
the  period  1784-1847  and  completing  the  published  records,  show  the  per- 
sistence of  the  Singstunde  with  relationships  like  those  characterizing 
the  period  1753-1783.  For  example,  we  learn  that  in  June,  1791,  President 
George  Washington,  on  his  visit  to  Salem,  attended  a Singstunde  (V,  2325). 
The  indices  of  Volumes  V-IX  contain  132  references  to  the  service  for  1784- 
1847  as  compared  with  66  references  for  1753-1783.  Inspection  of  the  notes 
on  the  Singstunde  shows  that  it  was  sometimes  called  by  another  name  but 
that  it  continued  as  a regular  service.  A Friedland  entry  for  May  3,  1840, 
reads:  "At  the  desire  and  request  of  our  single  sisters  and  older  girls, 
a Singstunde,  or  as  they  called  it,  a Singing  School,  was  held,  which  will 
be  held  every  two  weeks"  (IX,  4575).  A Salem  note  for  June  25,  1845, 
records  "alternate  Singstunde  and  liturgical  service"  (IX,  4847).  One  for 
December  10,  1847,  states  that  a concert  was  held  in  place  of  the  Singstunde 
(IX,  4953).  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  abandonment  of  the 
Singstunde. 

After  more  than  one  hundred  years,  is  the  Singstunde  still  in  use  by 
North  Carolina  Moravian  churches?  The  Reverend  Henry  A.  Lewis,  minister 
of  the  Moravian  Church  at  Friedberg,  who  has  been  a Moravian  for  forty 
years,  writes  that  "the  service  has  not  been  used  frequently  or  with  any 
regularity  during  my  lifetime." 6 Bishop  Herbert  Spaugh,  of  Charlotte, 
writes:  "The  Singstunde  service  is  no  longer  in  use  among  North  Carolina 
Moravians,  by  this  name  or  any  other  name." 7 Bishop  Kenneth  G.  Hamilton, 
of  Winston-Salem,  writes:  "The  Singstunde  is  no  longer  in  use  among  North 
Carolina  Moravians,  though  it  is  still  greatly  loved  and  regularly  used  in 
Moravian  congregations  on  the  continent  of  Europe."® 

When  did  North  Carolina  Moravians  cease  to  use  the  Singstunde? 

In  the  letter  from  Bishop  Hamilton  just  cited,  he  writes:  "I  cannot 
indicate  with  any  certainty  when  the  Moravians  in  this  area  gave  up  this 
distinctive  form  of  worship.  Certainly  it  was  still  in  quite  common  use 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  On  the  other  hand  I have  not  heard 
any  of  the  older  residents  here  recall  their  having  any  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  service.  My  guess  would  be  that  when  the  German  language 
ceased  to  be  used  in  the  Church,  which  was  in  the  late  1850s  and  the  1860s, 
and  the  English  hymnal  superseded  the  German,  the  younger  generation  no 
longer  found  this  form  of  worship  as  helpful  as  had  their  elders.  This 
was  also  the  time  when  the  exclusive  'settlement'  system  was  done  away  with 
by  Moravians  in  America,  and  they  tended  to  imitate  other  churches." 

On  the  assumption  that  the  time  of  abandonment  of  the  service  by  the 
Salem  Congregation  might  give  a valid  indication  for  Wachovia  as  a whole, 
the  writer  of  this  paper  asked  Mrs.  J.  L.  Eggleston,  Archivist  of  the 
Moravian  Archives  at  Winston-Salem,  to  make  a search  on  the  subject  in 
the  unpublished  records  of  Salem  Congregation  after  1847.  Mrs.  Eggleston's 
report  indicates  that  the  Singstunde  passed  out  of  use  at  Salem  during  the 
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la.st  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Only  three  singing  meetings 
were  scheduled  in  1870.  None  were  scheduled  in  1871.  "After  this  time," 
Mrs.  Eggleston  states,  "when  singing  meetings  were  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  services  held,  they  were  recorded  as  'Singing  and  Prayer  Meetings.'  By 
the  end  of  1873  these  meetings  had  been  moved  to  Wednesday  night  where  by 
1879  they  became  known  as  'Bible  Meetings,'  and  eventually  developed  into 
the  mid-week  prayer  service  which  is  still  a regularly  scheduled  meeting 
in  some  of  the  congregations  of  our  denomination,  placing  its  emphasis  no 
longer  on  singing  but  on  prayer  and  Bible  study." 9 

Why  was  the  Singstunde  abandoned  in  North  Carolina? 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Lewis,  previously  quoted,  writes:  "I  think  the  re- 
ligious pluralism  and  the  discontinuance  of  nightly  meetings  caused  it 
[the  Singstunde]  to  pass  away."10  Bishop  Hamilton's  "guess"  as  to  when 
the  service  was  given  up  in  Wachovia,  quoted  above,  also  seems  to  suggest 
some  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  given  up.  11 

Mrs.  Eggleston,  previously  quoted,  compiled  and  sent  the  writer  of 
this  paper  "a  chronological  account  of  what  seemed  [to  her]  to  be  relevant 
references  in  [unpublished]  Salem  Congregation  records  to  the  breakdown  and 
eventual  disappearance  of  the  Singstunde  as  a vital  part  of  the  worship 
program  of  the  North  Carolina  Moravians."  Her  conclusions  from  this  evi- 
dence are  as  follows. 

First  of  all,  by  1850  there  is  felt  the  steady  encroachment  of  sec- 
ular influences,  a great  many  of  which  were  surely  related  to  the  proximity 
of  the  new  town  of  Winston,  the  county  seat  of  Forsyth,  which  had  been 
established  in  1849.  At  the  same  time  the  loss  of  congregational  control 
over  the  everyday  life  of  its  members  was  taking  place  and  was  accompanied 
by  a failure  to  continue  to  draw  them  to  its  many  services.  As  lamentable 
at  least  to  the  spiritual  leaders — was  the  pull  of  other  denominations  in 
the  area  upon  the  Moravians,  particularly  that  of  the  Methodists,  with  their 
dramatic  methods  of  appealing  to  the  youth. 

"Another  factor  to  which  our  attention  is  called  is  the  bi- lingual 
character  of  the  congregation.  By  1850  the  young  people  did  not  know  German 
while  many  of  their  elders  were  still  clinging  to  the  language  they  had 
learned  to  speak  in  childhood  and  in  which  they  had  learned  to  sing  their 
hymn-.  Although  as  time  went  by  fewer  and  fewer  members  attended  the  ser- 
vices in  German,  certain  meetings  were  still  conducted  in  that  language 
until  the  latter  part  of  1890.  This  language  factor  might  itself  explain 
why  there  was  such  a rapid  deterioration  in  the  former  great  enthusiasm 
for  singing  the  old  well-known  Moravian  hymns.  Those  who  had  learned  them 
in  German  were  not  satisfied  to  change  over  completely  to  the  new  and  un- 
familiar verses,  and  so  they  lacked  the  urge  to  teach  their  English-speaking 
children  the  songs  that  had  been  traditional  in  their  church. 

"An  additional  problem  in  Salem  was  the  difficulty  of  securing  and 
maintaining  a regular  organist  and  musical  director.  Then,  too,  as  late 
as  February,  1866,  mention  was  being  made  of  the  fact  that  individual  church 
members  had  to  purchase  their  own  liturgy  and  song  books  — that  many  of  them 
did  not  own  an  English  version,  or  at  least  were  not  interested  enough  in 
participation  in  the  service  to  bring  one  to  church." 

Count  Zinzendorf  declared,  "Die  Singstunden  sind  eine  aparte  Schonheit 
unserer  Kirche  (The  Singstunden  are  a singular  beauty  of  our  Church)." 

Within  twenty-seven  years  after  its  introduction  in  Germany,  the  Singstunde 
was  current  in  North  Carolina.  Records  of  the  early  use  of  it  in  Wachovia 
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indicate  that  it  satisfyingly  expressed  deep  religious  and  social  emotions 
of  a closely-knit  community  of  pious,  and  hearty  folk,  and  that  it  was 
framed  in  daily  life  and  events.  In  practice,  it  realized  the  happy  idea 
of  setting  worship,  fellowship,  and  hospitality  to  music.  It  attracted 
visitors  and  impressed  them  profoundly.  Yet,  attractive  and  satisfying  to 
participants  and  auditors  though  it  once  was,  as  time  passed  it  was  sus- 
ceptible to  attrition.  When  adverse  influences  and  circumstances  became 
too  powerful,  it  disappeared.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Singstunde  that, 
though  popular  in  its  heyday,  it  was  apparently  exempt  from  fanatical 
exhibitionism,  as  some  other  Christian  customs  were  not.  Thus,  it  imparted 
an  innocent  and  quiet  charm  to  the  scenes  of  Moravian  life  suggested  by 
the  records  of  the  Singstunde  in  old  Wachovia. 

NOTES 

For  approval  of  publication  of  this  article,  the  author  makes  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  Archives  Committee  of  Moravian  Archives,  Winston-Salem. 

1.  Full  citation:  RECORDS  OF  THE  MORAVIANS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Edited 
by  Adelaide  L.  Fries  [and  others].  Publications  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  [vols.  1-6]  and  of  The  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  [vols.  7-9] . 9 volumes.  Raleigh,  1922-1964.  In  the  body  of 
this  article  an  abbreviated  form  of  reference  to  this  work  is  used — .paren- 
theses indicating  volume  numbers  in  roman,  page  numbers  in  arabic. 

2.  Sources  of  this  paragraph:  a)  "Moravian  Church,"  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA  (1963),  vol.  XV,  pp.  790-791,  and  "Zinzendorf ,"  ibid.,  vol. 

XXIII,  p.  955;  b)  Otto  Uttendorfer,  ZINZENDORFS  GEDANKEN  UBEITdEN 
GOTTESDIENST  (Herrnhut,  1931),  especially  "Die  Singstunden,"  pp.  41-51; 
c)  letter  from  Bishop  Kenneth  G.  Hamilton,  Winston-Salem,  March  31,  1966. 

I am  indebted  to  Bishop  Hamilton  for  reference  to  Uttendorfer ' s book,  and 
I am  obliged  to  the  Moravian  College  Library,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
for  a Xerox  copy  of  it. 

3.  For  facts  about  the  settlement  of  Moravian  communities  in  Wachovia, 

I am  indebted  to  Adelaide  L.  Fries  and  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl , THE  MORAVIAN 
CHURCH  YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY  (Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1926),  pp.  33-52. 

4.  Cf.  A.  P.  Hudson,  "The  New  Year's  Shoot,"  SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE 
QUARTERLY,  X (December  1947) , 235-243.  Observances  at  Cherryville  have 
been  reported  in  the  1960's. 
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* * * 


The  author,  editor  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  in  Raleigh,  here  writes  a 
personal  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  greatest  folk  musicians  North  Carolina 
has  ever  produced.  Dr.  Abrams'  collection  of  ballads  on  tape  is  one  of 
the  largest  now  in  private  hands.  He  has  been  a long-time  participant 
in  NCFS  activities. 


FRANK  PROFFITT:  A LEGEND  A-BORNING 


by  W.  Amos  Abrams 


In  his  rare  but  valuable  classic  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLAYER,  John 
McTammany , the  1876  inventor  of  the  self-playing  organ,  declares  that  one 
ought  never  to  apologize  for  taking  a look  backward.  "One  of  the  strongest 
propensities  of  our  human  nature,"  states  McTammany,  "is  the  inclination 
to  hark  back,  to  the  days  of  our  fathers.  This  feeling,"  he  continues, 

"is  one  of  the  noblest  desires  planted  in  the  human  breast  and  the  tendency 
is  not  only  natural,  but  universal." 


May  I,  therefore,  be  forgiven  for  yielding  to  this  "propensity  of  our 
human  nature,"  this  "noblest  desire,"  and  fetch  from  both  my  memory  and  my 
records  a fleeting  account  of  a few  experiences  during  my  decade  of  ballad- 
collecting, ten  years  of  activity  which  took  me  into  many  a mountain  home, 
to  folk  festivals  from  Asheville  to  White  Top,  to  fiddlers'  conventions  on 
Saturday  nights  and  church  services  on  Sunday,  to  weddings,  funerals,  and 
street-corner  performances  by  strolling,  solitary  folk  singers  and  folk 
musicians. 

The  decade  began  in  1936  with  a knock  on  my  door  by  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown 
and  concluded  in  1946  when  I moved  to  Raleigh  from  Boone,  North  Carolina, 
where  I had  taught  English  for  14  years.  Dr.  Brown,  a former  teacher  of 
mine  at  Duke,  the  founder  and  first  executive  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society,  and  an  indefatigable  collector  of  folklore,  had 
come  to  invite  me  to  join  him  in  his  summer  searches  for  songs,  charms, 
sayings,  superstitions,  and  all  things  else  belonging  to  the  folk.  Then 
66  years  of  age,  he  admitted  that  he  needed  the  help  of  a "younger  man." 

Thus  began  an  association,  so  very  meaningful  to  me,  which  lasted 
until  Dr.  Brown's  death  7 years  later,  in  1943.  Thus  was  born  my  interest 
in  the  folk  song  and  ballad,  a compulsion  which  helped  me  to  bring  together 
my  collection  of  recordings  and  manuscripts  now  over-generous ly  represented 
in  Volumes  II,  III,  IV  and  V of  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FOLKLORE;  and  thus  did  I come  to  know  personally  Frank  Proffitt 
and  his  family,  Frank's  father-in-law,  Nathan  Hicks  and  his  family,  and 
Frank's  aunt,  Mrs.  Nancy  Prather.  Of  course,  I also  knew  as  friends  scores 
of  other  well-known  collectors  and  ballad  singers,  but  an  account  of  these 
associations  must  wait  for  a later  discussion.  This  story  concerns  Frank 
Proffitt  and  his  ballad- loving,  ballad-singing,  ballad-collecting,  banjo- 
picking, and  dulcimer-playing  relatives. 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Brown  and  I were  the  first 
collectors  to  place  a microphone  in  front  of  Frank  Proffitt  of  the  Pick 
Britches  Community.  On  many  occasions  he  told  later  collectors  that  we 
were  responsible  for  first  impressing  on  him  the  value  of  his  rich  heritage 
and  for  kindling  in  his  heart  a desire  to  collect  and  preserve  the  songs 
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sung  by  his  father  and  by  his  wife's  father  and  mother. 

I am  honored  by  this  expression  of  indebtedness,  and  humble,  indeed, 
when  I consider  the  great  contributions  made  by  Frank  Proffitt  prior  to 
his  untimely  death  in  1965.  Truly,  as  TIME  magazine  so  aptly  put  it  in 
the  issue  for  November  23,  1962:  "Frank  Proffitt.  . .is  the  most  interest- 
ing contemporary  authentic." 

Of  course,  I cannot  recall  the  exact  words  we  used  to  encourage  Frank 
Proffitt  as  a singer,  but  I rather  suspect  he  may  have  seen  the  introductory 
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paragraphs  I wrote  for  a program  of  folk  songs  at  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
ers College,  a program  featuring  his  father-in-law,  Nathan  Hicks: 

"Western  North  Carolina  is  rich  in  everything  which  goes  to  make  a 
state  great:  unsurpassed  climate,  unlimited  natural  resources,  fertile 
soil,  and  picturesque  scenery.  We  have  with  us,  among  us,  and  as  a part 
of  us,  however,  other  valuable  treasures,  the  worth  of  which  too  few 
people  really  know.  We  speak  now  of  the  folk  ballad,  the  'song- ballet , ' 
as  it  is  still  called  by  our  grandparents  who,  when  listening  to  our 
modern  radio,  hearken  to  the  days  when  they  sang  songs  whose  words  they 
never  saw  in  writing,  much  less  in  print.  Many  of  these  ballads  have 
been  preserved  so  that  even  today  they  are  'fresh  and  moving  in  their 
simple  beauty,  as  poignant  in  their  pathos,  and  as  heart-stirring  in  their 
rude  power  as  when  they  were  first  sung. ' 

"It  has  been  said  of  late  that  every  time  a grandfather  or  a grand- 
mother dies,  we  lose  greatly  in  this  widely-hidden  wealth,  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  soon  lose  the  tunes  and  forget  the  words  midst  all  the  hot- 
cha-chas  and  houp-la-las  of  our  own  modern  song  era.  Yet  these  ballads 
must  not  be  allowed  to  die.  Though  other  battles  are  being  fought,  other 
heroes  are  being  crowned,  other  deaths  are  being  mourned,  and  other  lovers 
are  being  both  loved  and  betrayed,— these  songs  we  sing  tonight  speak  in 
simple  manner  of  eternal  verities:  life  and  death,  crime  and  punishment, 
love  and  hate.  What  more  can  any  body  of  literature  dol 

"This  program  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  those  who  collect  and 
distribute— who  love  and  sing— the  songs  of 

'...old,  unhappy,  far-off  things 
And  battles  long  ago.... 

...Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again.'" 

Frank  was  only  23  years  old--at  most  24--when  I first  made  his  acquain- 
tance. He  was  shy  but  sincere,  very  friendly  but  a bit  timid  about  singing. 
I always  thought  that  Frank  Proffitt  was  afraid  we  would  think  him  a show- 
off—  that  is— until  we  came  to  know  him  better,  until  he  had  decided  in 
his  heart  that  we,  too,  were  earnest  and  genuine— not  educated  city-slickers 
given  to  looking  down  our  noses  at  the  likes  of  him. 

Too,  he  had  not  yet  built  the  tremendous  repertoire  of  songs— more 
than  a hundred— which  he  shared  so  generously  with  later  collectors.  Al- 
though he  sang  with  the  naturalness  of  a true  lover  of  his  heritage,  utterly 
devoid  of  affectation  and  s ong- gimmickry , he  was  really  just  beginning  to 
"catch  fire"  in  1936-1937. 

How  generous  he  was,  however,  how  zealously  cooperative,  is  shown  by 
these  meticulously  handwritten  song  manuscripts  which  I have  lying  before 
me— all  a proud  part  of  my  private  collection,  all  with  a date  of  1937, 
and  all  of  which  were  copied  and  given  to  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION: 

"Bo  Lamkin,"  "Dandoo,"  "Our  Good  Man,"  "Pretty  Fair  Maid  in  the  Garden," 

"The  Hunt  (or  "The  Cruel  Brother") ,"  "Some  Twenty  Years  Ago  (or  "The  First 
Old  Cooking  Stove"),"  "The  Miller,"  "Rose  Connally,"  "The  Wood  Hauler," 
and  "Old  Smokey." 

Other  Frank  Proffitt  songs  included  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION  are 
"Barbara  Allen,"  "George  Collins,"  "Black  Jack  Davy,"  and  "Lowland  Lonesome 
Low."  Regretfully,  however,  I do  not  have  Proffitt  manuscripts  for  these 
last-named  four  songs.  Regretfully,  also,  my  private  collection  of  in- 
the-field  recordings  is  enriched  by  only  four  Proffitt  songs— "Dandoo ," 
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"Maid  Freed  from  the  Gallows,"  "George  Collins,"  and  "Black  Jack  Davy"  — 
and  these  were  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Brown.  The  explanation  is  simple:  for 
the  first  three  summers  I collected  with  Dr.  Brown,  I did  not  have  a per- 
sonal recorder.  Beginning  with  1939,  however,  both  Dr.  Brown  and  I had 
recorders — his  a Presto  Junior  and  mine  a Wilcox-Gay.  Our  electric  current 
was  produced  by  a little  engine  built  into  the  boot  of  the  car,  a converter 
changing  the  direct  current  to  indirect  current. 

Of  the  songs  which  Frank  sang  for  us,  my  favorites  were  "Bo  Lamkin" 
and  "Dandoo."  I have  reproduced  a bit  of  the  first  as  a part  of  this  story. 
I think  I should  be  remiss  if  I did  not  give  you  Frank's  version  of  "Dandoo 
a variant  title,  of  course,  for  the  Child  ballad,  number  277,  "The  Wife 
Wrapt  in  a Wether's  Skin": 

"This  good  little  man  come  in  at  noon, 

Dandoo,  dandoo. 

This  good  little  man  come  in  at  noon, 

Have  you  got  my  dinner  soon? 

To  my  highland,  to  my  lowland. 

To  my  crish  crash,  to  my  cling  go." 

"There's  a little  piece  of  bread  alaying  on  the  shelf, 
Dandoo,  dandoo. 

There's  a little  piece  of  bread  alaying  on  the  shelf, 

If  you  want  it,  just  git  it  yourself, 

To  my  highland,  to  my  lowland. 

To  my  crish  crash,  to  my  cling  go." 

"This  good  little  man  went  to  his  sheep  pen, 

Dandoo,  dandoo. 

This  good  little  man  went  to  his  sheep  pen, 

Down  with  a weather  and  off  with  a skin, 

To  my  highland,  to  my  lowland, 

To  my  crish  crash,  to  my  cling  go." 

"He  laid  the  hide  all  on  her  back, 

Dandoo,  dandoo. 

He  laid  the  hide  all  on  her  back, 

The  way  he  made  that  old  hide  crack, 

To  my  highland,  to  my  lowland, 

To  my  crish  crash,  to  my  cling  go." 

"I'll  tell  my  father  and  all  my  kin, 

Dandoo,  dandoo. 

I'll  tell  my  father  and  all  my  kin, 

How  you  dress  your  mutton  skin. 

To  my  highland,  to  my  lowland, 

To  my  crish  crash,  to  my  cling  go." 

"You  can  tell  your  fathers  and  your  brothers, 

Dandoo,  dandoo. 

You  can  tell  your  fathers  and  your  brothers, 

What  a whipping  I give  you, 

To  my  highland,  to  my  lowland, 

To  my  crish  crash,  to  my  cling  go." 

I should  perhaps  be  equally  remiss  were  I to  omit  the  account  of  one 
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of  our  special  visits  with  Frank.  He  had  sung  for  us  patiently  and  will- 
ingly; he  had  tediously  written  out  his  songs  for  our  collection.  We  knew 
he  would  be  offended  were  we  to  offer  some  monetary  compensation.  Dr. 
Brown's  gratitude,  however,  was  such  that  he  could  not  return  to  his  duties 
at  Duke  University  without,  in  some  way,  expressing  his  appreciation. 
Consequently,  as  a surprise,  he  had  brought  a new  guitar  for  Frank.  It  was 
all  wrapped  up  in  a package  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car. 

Frank  met  us  in  warm  fashion,  as  usual,  and  we  sat  for  a few  minutes 
talking  on  the  little  front  porch  of  his  home.  Dr.  Brown  stepped  to  the 
car  and  placed  the  package  in  Frank's  hand.  When  he  opened  it,  his  big 
heart  responded.  He  took  it  into  a bedroom  and  tenderly  laid  it  down  while 
the  tears  flowed  unashamedly  down  his  brown  cheeks:  the  memory  of  this 
scene  has  never  grown  dim,  and  I shall  carry  it  firmly  fixed  in  my  heart 
as  long  as  J live. 

Earlier  in  this  story  I referred  to  Frank  Proffitt's  relatives  from 
whom  I learned  many  songs  and  to  whom,  I am  sure,  he  gave  many  songs  in 
return.  I have  in  my  ballad  manuscript  collection,  for  example,  a variant 
of  "Lowland  Lonesome  Low"  with  this  notation:  "Sung  by  Hr.  Wiley  Proffitt, 
Sugar  Grove,  N.C. , to  his  son,  Frank  Proffitt." 

I also  have  two  songs  sung  by  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Nathan  Hicks: 
"Soldier  Boy"  and  "Pretty  Polly."  I remember  well  one  song  sung  by  his  son 
Oliver:  "Poor  Polly."  Finally,  my  manuscript  collection  is  made  much  rich- 

er by  these  songs  sung  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Nancy  Prather:  "Julie  Jenkins," 
"The  Drunkard's  Confession,"  "Pretty  Polly,"  and  an  untitled  song  of  three 
stanzas,  the  third  reading  as  follows: 

"The  blackest  crow  I ever  seen  will  surely  turn  to  white; 

If  ever  I prove  false  to  you,  bright  day  may  turn  to  night. 

Bright  day  may  turn  to  night,  my  love,  and  sea  may  rage  and  burn. 

If  ever  I prove  false  to  you,  the  elements  may  turn." 

I well  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  I met  Frank's  in-laws, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Hicks  who  lived  "up  on  the  Beech"  (Beech  Mountain). 
Professor  Eugene  Garbee  of  Appalachian  had  taken  me  to  see  Nathan  and  his 
family.  My  purpose  was  two-fold:  to  hear  him  and  Mrs.  Hicks  sing  and  to 
invite  them  to  appear  on  a special  summer  folklore  program  at  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College. 

We  arrived  about  dark.  Unfortunately  Mrs.  Hicks  was  ill  in  bed  and 
unable  to  sing  but,  happily,  able  to  suggest  songs  for  Nathan  to  sing. 

From  the  kitchen  came  the  aroma  of  mutton  stew;  an  oil  lamp  without  a chim- 
ney furnished  the  illumination;  the  family  was  busy  snapping  beans  for  can- 
ning the  next  day. 

Nathan  agreed  to  play  the  dulcimer  and  sing  if  Mr.  Garbee  and  I would 
break  beans  in  his  place  while  he  performed.  This  proposition  seemed  fair; 
so  the  bargain  was  sealed.  Nathan  sang  and  played,  encouraged  by  timely 
and  helpful  suggestions  from  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  Mr.  Garbee  and  I and  some 
younger  members  of  the  family  broke  beans  until  the  work  was  finished. 

As  a result  of  this  hospitable  visit,  Nathan  and  I became  long-time 
friends.  He  appeared  on  our  program  at  the  college,  staying  overnight 
with  me.  And  he  was  easily  the  hit  of  the  show. 
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This  essay  would  certainly  be  incomplete  were  I not  to  include  an 
account  of  a visit  Dr.  Brown  and  I had  with  Mrs.  Nancy  Prather  some  27 
years  aS°  and  of  a visit  I had  with  Mrs.  Frank  Proffitt  and  her  family 
some  37  days  ago. 

Frank  had  given  us  directions  to  Mrs.  Prather's  home  at  Milam,  but  to 
get  there  we  had  first  to  go  into  Tennessee  and  then  turn  back  into  North 
Carolina.  Our  motor  died  on  us  in  the  middle  of  a river  we  were  crossing— 
without  benefit  of  a bridge— when  the  exhaust  pipe  went  under  the  water, 
but  we  finally  found  the  relative's  house  with  whom  Mrs.  Prather  was  living 
at  the  time.  We  drove  the  car  to  the  edge  of  the  creek  and  crossed  over  to 
the  house  by  way  of  an  unsteady  footlog.  Upon  inquiry,  Mrs.  Prather  came 
out  cautiously  on  a little  rickety  porch  with  her  bonnet  flap  turned  down 
ovar  her  eyes— just  about  the  most  alert  and  piercing  eyes  X have  ever  seen. 
She  was  not  quite  sure  she  could  trust  us,  for  she  remembered  a time  when 
revenue  officers,  in  search  of  moonshiners,  had  come  under  the  guise  of 
folk-song  collectors.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  too  easy  to 
prove  one's  true  identity!  Luckily,  I remembered  that  we  had  with  us  a 
recording  of  Poor  Polly"  sung  by  her  nephew,  Frank's  oldest  son  Oliver, 
who  must  have  been  between  five  and  six  years  of  age  at  this  time. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  Oliver  sing?"  I asked  hopefully. 

Don  t mind  if  I do,"  she  replied,  and  before  you  could  cut  off  a 
sheep  s tail,  Dr.  Brown  and  I had  the  trunk  of  his  car  opened,  the  gasoline 
motor  started,  an  extension  cord  across  the  footlog  and  plugged  in  his 
Presto  Junior,  ready  for  business. 

When  she  recognized  Oliver's  voice,  she  clapped  her  hands  together  and 
exclaimed,  "That's  him  all  right,  and  I teached  him  that  song!" 

This  incident  broke  the  ice  and  she  sang  eight  songs  for  us,  six  of 
which  were  Child  ballads.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  was  "Earl  Brand."  Her 
title  was  "As  He  Rode  Up  to  the  Old  Man's  Gate." 

I can  see  her  now  as  I did  almost  30  years  ago,  sitting  on  that  rickety 
porch  with  her  sharp  eyes  closed  under  her  flap-bonnet,  singing  a song  so 
old  that  cold  chills  ran  down  my  spine  as  I realized  the  true  situation: 
thus,  truly,  are  the  old  stories  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another 
by  word  of  mouth— so  often  by  word  of  mouth  alone.  Her  voice  was  not  good 
and  her  diction  was  hardly  understandable,  but  her  words  were  preserved  by 
a niece  who  later  wrote  out  the  words  and  mailed  them  to  me. 

Dr.  Brown  and  I returned  to  Boone  by  way  of  West  Jefferson,  not  daring 
again  the  unbridged  river.  The  experience  of  the  afternoon,  however,  left 
us  silent  for  a while,  so  certain  were  we  now  of  what  it  means  to  be  a vital 
part  in  the  preservation  of  our  folk  heritage. 

I left  Boone  in  1946  to  become  an  editor  in  Raleigh  and  thus  came  to 
a close,  really,  my  activities  as  a collector  of  ballads.  Although  I fol- 
lowed Frank  Proffitt's  deserved  progress  and  recognition  as  an  authentic 
folksinger,  I never  saw  him  again.  On  one  occasion  in  1963  he  was  to  appear 
on  a program  in  Raleigh  and  I was  to  have  had  the  distinct  honor  of  present- 
ing him  to  the  audience.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  my  disappointment  was  both  keen  and  lasting. 

His  unexpected  and  untimely  death  on  November  24,  1965,  brought  state- 
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wide  sorrow  to  his  circle  of  friends  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  to 
lovers  of  the  traditional  ballads  and  mountain  songs  wherever  they  lived. 
Those  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  even  today  they  have  found  no  new  singer 
to  take  his  place. 

On  Saturday  morning,  August  6,  1966,  I once  more  visited  the  Pick 
Britches  community,  but  no  longer  is  it  so  named.  An  attractive  nameplate, 
hanging  high  on  a pole,  reads  "Mountain  Dale."  Once  more  I found  myself 
in  the  Proffitt  home,  but  no  longer  was  it  the  plain  and  rustic  house  I had 
known  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  rather  a most  attractive  red  home,  rela- 
tively new  and  tastefully  appointed. 

Welcomed  at  the  door  by  Frank's  widow,  Mrs.  Bessie  Hicks  Proffitt,  I 
was  soon  shaking  hands  with  the  lad,  Oliver,  who  sang  "Poor  Polly"  for  us 
long,  long  ago.  A lad  no  longer,  Oliver,  now  33  years  old,  stood  erect  as 
an  officer  in  the  Air  Force,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  child.  Then 
I met  Ronald,  23,  a second-year  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  then  Frank  Proffitt,  Junior,  20,  who  is  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps  both  as  a farmer-carpenter  and  a singer  of  folk  songs. 

He  played  a piece  or  two  on  the  now  famous  instruments  associated  with 
his  father's  songs,  a banjo  and  a dulcimer.  He  sang  well  and  he  played 
well.  From  him  we  shall  hear  more  as  the  years  come  and  go.  I did  not 
meet  the  remaining  three  children:  Mrs.  Lynn  Hicks,  17  years  old,  and  the 
only  daughter;  Edward,  16,  a student  in  the  New  Watauga  High  School;  and 
the  baby,  Gerald,  11,  a pupil  in  the  near-by  Bethel  School. 

Although  I had  never  met  the  last  four  of  these  six  children,  and  had 
not  seen  Oliver  and  Mrs.  Proffitt  in  more  than  two  decades,  I was  made  to 
feel  as  a member  of  the  family.  I shall  not  soon  forget  their  warm  welcome. 

It  was  young  Frank,  however,  who  put  the  provocative  question  as  I 
arose  to  say  goodbye:  "Dr.  Abrams,  when  my  daddy  sang  for  you,  he  never 
thought  he  would  become  a legend,  did  he?" 

"No,"  I replied,  "and  neither  did  I,  but  he  has." 

As  I made  this  statement,  there  came  to  mind  the  young  24-year-old 
folk  singer,  who  taught  his  oldest  son  to  sing  "Poor  Polly,"  the  songs  he 
recorded  for  Dr.  Brown  and  me,  the  handwritten  manuscripts  in  my  collection, 
and  a repertoire  which  had  grown  beyond  120  songs.  He  had  become  a celebrity 
in  his  neighborhood,  sought  after  by  collectors  everywhere.  He  had  appeared 
on  programs  at  various  universities:  Chicago,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Florida, 
and  California.  He  had  played  a major  role  in  the  renowned  Newport  Folk 
Festival,  and  in  1962  had  won  the  Burl  Ives  Award  for  Distinctive  Banjo 
Playing  at  the  National  Folk  Festival.  He  had  been  honored  by  his  Governor 
and  chosen  by  the  state  to  represent  North  Carolina  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
New  York.  He  had  been  praised  by  TIME  magazine  and  in  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
for  his  natural  charm  and  inimitable  native  style  of  singing.  He  had  been 
the  subject  of  many  essays  and  his  face  had  become  familiar  to  ballad  lovers 
everywhere. 

Finally,  I recalled  a certain  passage  in  a letter  he  had  written  to 
our  mutual  friend,  J.  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  who  did  a feature  article  on  him  only 
six  years  ago  for  the  CAROLINA  FARMER.  The  following  quotation  from  this 
letter  will  reveal  the  man: 
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"My  folks  was  of  the  poorest  but  they  was  of  the  highest  of  moral 
standards.  Not  knowing  about  books  or  letters,  they  stored  in  their  mem- 
ory all  of  the  best  of  the  old  proven  ways  and  was  forever  busy  making 
things  for  useful  and  entertaining  purposes.  It  is  a fact  that  I feel 
very  small  in  what  I have  been  able  to  contribute  to  these  causes  but  if 
I can  extoll  anything  or  so  bring  any  honor  to  the  pioneer  ways  to  a now 
vanished  people  or  generation  I feel  it's  very  much  my  duty  to  do  so." 

Once  more  I turned  to  Frank,  Jr. , and  repeated:  "Your  father  has 
indeed  become  a legend;  it  was  his  duty;  and  I am  proud  to  have  been 
there  when  it  was  a-borning." 
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NEWS  and  NOTES  and  RECENT  BOOKS 
(continued  from  page  3) 

lying,  and  shams.  Southern  folklorists  will  find  special  pleasure  in  com- 
paring some  of  the  tales  with  variants  that  have  developed  in  the  South,  as 
for  example,  "The  Fox  and  the  Hare  in  Winter"  and  the  Uncle  Remus  variant 
entitled  "How  Mr.  Rabbit  Lost  His  Fine  Bushy  Tail."--H.  G.  Kincheloe, 

NCSU. 


Exchange  copies  of  STRAY  NOTES,  published  monthly  by  the  Atlanta 
Folk  Music  Society,  Box  7813,  Atlanta  30309,  have  been  received. 

Entries  for  the  annual  CHICAGO  FOLKLORE  PRIZE  amounting  to  about 
$75  must  be  submitted  before  April  15,  1967,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1050  East  59th  Street,  Chicago  60637.  The  entry  may  be  a monograph, 
thesis,  essay,  article,  or  a collection  of  materials. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY 
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* * * 

The  author,  professor  of  English  at  Texas  Technological  College  in  Lubbock, 
is  a native  Tar  Heel  who  studied  at  Chapel  Hill  and  at  the  Shakespeare 
Institute  in  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Though  his  field  is  the  Renaissance, 
his  readings  there  "have  led  to  other  interests,"  he  says,  "not  the  least 
of  which  is  tobacco."  See,  for  instance,  "The  Tobacco  Controversy,  1571- 
1961,"  in  NCF,  July  1962.  Among  his  dozens  of  articles  is  one  on  Indian 
myths  concerning  the  origin  of  tobacco,  in  the  current  issue  of  the  NEW 
YORK  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY. 


TOBACCO:  ORIGIN  NARRATIVES 
by  J.  T.  McCullen,  Jr. 

The  individual  tale  which  recounts  the  origin  of  tobacco  is  linked 
with  one  of  two  groups  of  origin  narratives:  either  myths  handed  down  by 
tribal  sages  who  preserved  lore  among  American  Indians,  or  myths  and 
legends  found  in  the  lore  and  literature  of  European  and  Asiatic  peoples 
who  became  acquainted  with  tobacco  subsequent  to  discoveries  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Whereas  Indian  myths  trace  the  appearance  of  tobacco  to 
powers  always  beneficient,  tales  told  by  Europeans  and  Asiatics  sometimes 
attribute  its  beginning  to  diabolical  powers  and  sometimes  relate  its 
advent  to  sympathetic  expressions  of  divinity.  The  objective  of  this 
paper  is  to  survey  origin  narratives  which  sprang  up  among  people  intro- 
duced to  tobacco  after  the  discovery  of  America. 

To  read  both  a Susquehanah  myth  reported  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
a Roumanian  myth  recorded  by  twentieth-century  scholars  is  to  sample 
attitudes  characteristic  of  these  two  groups  of  lore.  "In  the  Beginning, 
our  Fathers  had  only  the  Flesh  of  Animals  to  subsist  on,"  a Susquehanah 
orator  explained: 

and  if  their  Hunting  was  unsuccessful,  they  were  starving.  Two 
of  our  young  Hunters,  having  kill'd  a Deer,  made  a Fire  in  the 
Woods  to  broil  some  part  of  it.  When  they  were  about  to  satisfy 
their  Hunger,  they  beheld  a beautiful  young  Woman  descend  from 
the  Clouds,  and  seat  herself  on  that  Hill,  which  you  see  yonder 
among  the  Blue  Mountains.  They  said  to  each  other,  it  is  a Spirit 
that  has  smelt  our  broiling  Venison,  and  wishes  to  eat  of  it;  let 
us  offer  some  to  her.  They  presented  her  with  the  Tongue;  she 
was  pleas'd  with  the  Taste  of  it,  and  said,  "Your  kindness  shall 
be  rewarded;  come  to  this  Place  after  thirteen  Moons,  and  you 
shall  find  something  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  nourishing 
you  and  your  Children  to  the  latest  Generation."  They  did  so, 
and  to  their  Surprise,  found  Plants  they  had  never  seen  before; 
but  which,  from  that  ancient  time,  have  been  constantly  culti- 
vated among  us,  to  our  great  Advantage.  Where  her  right  Hand 
had  touched  the  Ground,  they  found  Maize;  where  her  left  Hand 
had  touch'd  it,  they  found  Kidney-Beans;  and  where  her  Backside 
had  sat  on  it,  they  found  Tobacco. 

(BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AND  JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  ed.  Carl  Van 
Doren  [New  York,  1920],  179.) 

According  to  "The  Story  of  Tobacco"  told  by  Roumanians  (FOLK-LORE,  XL 
[1929],  148), 
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This  plant  did  not  grow  on  earth  at  the  beginning  of 
things;  for  at  the  beginning  men  were  good  and  God  did  not 
let  them  have  poisonous  plants. 

At  the  time  when  God  and  St.  Peter  used  to  wander  about 
the  earth,  there  was  in  the  country  of  black  men  a monastery. 

The  monks  had  such  faith  and  charity  that  even  the  Devil  was 
envious.  One  day  the  Devil  met  God  and  asked  him  for  leave 
to  try  his  luck  with  the  monks  of  the  monastery.  As  God  had 
absolute  confidence  in  the  monks,  he  allowed  the  Devil  to  try 
his  arts  on  them. 

The  Devil  worked  in  vain  for  a year;  the  faithful  monks 
would  not  listen  to  him.  One  night,  tired  out,  he  tried  for 
the  last  time.  He  thought  that  he  had  caught  them,  but  he 
was  mistaken.  Now  he  forgot  that  the  day  was  approaching. 

All  of  a sudden  the  cock  crew,  and  there  was  a tremendous 
explosion.  The  Devil  had  burst,  and  sunk  into  earth  so  that 
no  trace  of  him  was  seen. 

At  the  place  where  he  burst  a plant  grew  which  the  monks 
called  tobacco. 

The  tradition  of  ascribing  the  origin  of  tobacco  to  the  devil  began 
when,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  anti-tobacconists  misconstrued 
accounts  written  by  explorers  and  physicians  who  concluded  that,  in  be- 
coming acquainted  with  tobacco,  they  had  discovered  the  true  panacea. 

"That  the  diuell  was  the  first  author  hereof,"  says  the  writer  of  WORK 
FOR  CHIMNY- SWEEPERS  (1602) , "Monardus  in  his  Treatise  of  Tobacco  dooth 
sufficiently  witness."  He  then  reviews  Dr.  Nicholas  Monardes ' s account 
of  rituals  performed  by  Indian  priests  and  identifies  them  as  "instruments 
of  the  diuell."  This  logic  reaches  a climax  in  a false  statement  destined 
to  become  a text  for  king,  poet,  or  any  other  zealot:  "Monardus  a little 
after  declareth  the  Diuell  to  bee  the  author  of  Tobacco."  A formidable 
opponent  of  both  the  devil  and  tobacco,  in  A COUNTERBLAST  TO  TOBACCO  (1604), 
King  James  I labels  it  an  "invention  of  Satan."  In  an  edition  of  ELINOUR 
RUMMING  (1624),  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  attributes  the  origin  of 
tobacco  to  a meeting  of  "the  devil  and  the  More  / In  the  Indies."  Peter 
Hausted,  who  in  1651  translated  HYMNUS  TABACI,  by  Raphael  Thorius , invokes 
the  following  malediction  upon  tobacco: 

Let  it  be  damn'd  to  hell,  and  call'd  from  thence 
Proserpina's  wine,  the  Furies'  frankincense. 

The  Devil's  addle-eggs,  or  else  to  these 
A sacrifice  grim  Pluto  to  appease, 

A deadly  weed,  which  its  beginning  had 

From  the  foam  of  Cerberus,  when  the  cur  was  mad. 

So  prevalent  was  seventeenth-century  lore  declaring  that  tobacco  was  in- 
vented by  Satan  to  pervert  humanity  that  Edmund  Gardiner,  a physician  of 
1610,  to  whom  it  was  a medicine  potent  of  divinely  curative  effects, 
countered  in  THE  TRIALL  OF  TOBACCO  (1610):  ".  . . it  is  certaine  that  the 
diuell  did  not  finde  it,  but  Nature  gaue  it,  and  Nature  doth  nothing  in 
vaine. " 

A major  expansion  upon  the  idea  that  Satan  invented  tobacco  appears 
in  THIS  SMOAKING  AGE  by  Richard  Brathwait,  who,  in  1617,  produced  a some- 
what typical  fusion  of  Judeo-Christian  and  classical  sentiments.  Brathwait 
traces  the  origin  of  tobacco  to  the  realm  of  Pluto,  who  so  doted  upon  the 
beauty  of  Proserpina  that  once  a year  he  authorized  a feast  especially  to 
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honor  her.  At  one  of  these  feasts  appeared  Bacchus,  who  with  opiates  dis- 
missed Pluto  for  the  night  and  with -rhetoric  lured  Proserpina  to  a couch 
of  luxury.  Pluto  doted  upon  the  bastard  issue,  praising  it  as  an  image 
of  himself  and  as  a symbol  of  his  virility  in  old  age,  until  Mercury  in- 
formed him  that  Bacchus  was  the  father.  Thus  outraged,  Pluto  appealed 
to  Jupiter,  who,  before  Proserpina  could  exchange  her  baby  for  an  earth- 
ling to  face  the  wrath  of  Pluto,  issued  this  decree:  To  eradicate  the 
disgrace  of  Pluto,  this  ill-begotten  son  of  Hades  should  be  transformed 
into  a plant,  "Which  to  express  his  Father,  shall  retain  the  Name  of 
Bacchus,  and  therefore  have  we  in  his  Memory,  call'd  him  (as  one  commanded 
to  the  Care,  Protection,  and  Tuition  of  his  Father)  Tobacco,  the  Curse 
whereof  We  refer  to  the  Consideration  of  our  Son  Pluto."  Pluto  declared 
that  tobacco,  a plant  which  commands  devotions  of  rich  or  poor  alike,  was 
to  be  a foremost  recruiter  of  inhabitants  for  hell. 

A Hungarian  myth  (published  by  Linda  Degh  in  1965)  relates  the  origin 
of  tobacco  to  devil  lore  more  closely  associated  with  Biblical  tradition. 
The  tale  harks  back  to  a time  when,  though  expelled  from  Paradise,  Adam 
and  Eve  were  still  able  to  make  reminiscences  of  angelic  visitations  so 
engrossing  that  nobody  found  time  either  to  think  about  or  to  do  evil. 

Satan  complained  that,  if  people  continued  so  diverted  from  his  wiles  by 
the  more  thought  of  heavenly  beings,  the  hell  for  which  he  had  exchanged 
heaven  was  useless.  Still  clever,  however,  he  decided  to  stop  worrying 
and  to  begin  acting:  He  would  introduce  among  them  something  which  would 
give  him  power  over  them.  Upon  them  he  tried  the  lure  of  such  mischief  as 
dancing,  but  discovered  that  his  efforts  were  useless  because  people  then 
enjoyed  praying  and  singing.  Not  until  he  produced  a pipe  of  tobacco  and 
observed  the  reaction  of  just  one  smoker  did  Satan  recover  confidence: 

"Now  I've  got  you,  my  man,"  he  triumphed.  "Once  you've  had  a taste  for 
it,  you'll  never  give  up  smoking,  and  you'll  be  willing  to  pinch  the  egg 
from  under  the  hen  to  get  yourself  a pipeful  of  tobacco."  He  then  cir- 
culated the  pipe  and  began  dancing  among  the  people.  And,  never  since 
habituating  the  offspring  of  Adam  to  dancing  and  smoking  has  Satan 
worried  about  spending  an  eternity  of  solitude  in  hell. 

De- emphasizing  the  personality  of  Satan  somewhat,  other  origin  myths 
focus  attention  upon  sins  committed  by  people  who  acted  without  encourage- 
ment of  the  devil  as  a visible  companion.  A Himalayan  story  relates  the 
misadventures  of  a mother  and  a son  who  unwittingly  committed  incest. 

When,  at  dawn,  they  recognized  each  other,  "out  of  shame  they  fell  down, 
and  turning  into  green  leaves  they  died."  The  son  grew  into  a plant 
which  became  large-leaved  tobacco  of  the  plains,  and  the  mother  grew  into 
a plant  which  became  wild  small-leaved  tobacco  of  the  hills.  A Russian 
myth  which  explains  the  origin  of  tobacco  is  based  upon  the  adultery  of 
a princess  who,  because  of  her  sin,  was  executed  and  buried  in  an  unmark- 
ed grave.  An  idiot  addicted  to  burning  and  inhaling  the  smoke  of  plants 
chanced  upon  a new  and  strange  one  growing  upon  the  grave  of  this  princess. 
"So  extremely  pleasing  and  soothing  were  they  [the  leaves  of  this  plant], 
that  he  recommended  them  to  many  of  his  friends.  And  it  was  thus,"  says 
Mrs.  C.  De  Beauvoir  Stocks,  in  a narrative  added  (FOLK-LORE,  XXXVII 
[1926],  192-95)  to  parallel  the  origin  myth  told  among  the  Himalayan 
folk,  "that  smoking  the  'plant  of  sin'  became  general." 

Other  lore,  most  of  which  also  relates  the  origin  of  tobacco  to 
graves,  shifts  emphasis  from  its  diabolical  or  sinful  to  its  beneficial 
effects.  A legend  by  Andrew  Lang  tells  how  man,  originally  living  alone, 
pined  for  companionship  until  the  Creator  produced  a woman  to  accompany 
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him.  Soon  tiring  because,  in  spite  of  her  demonstrative  nature,  she  offer- 
ed no  variety,  he  wandered  into  the  woods  to  complain  that  in  her  he  found 
more  perturbation  than  comfort.  There  he  met  a dazzling  beauty  who,  for 
a whole  day,  pleased  him.  Lest  he  grow  weary  of  her  also,  that  night  she 
took  refuge  in  a grave  from  whence  tobacco  sprang.  Before  departing, 
however,  she  advised  him  to  smoke  the  leaves  of  this  new  plant,  from 
which  "shall  come  the  healing  of  the  nations.  For  when  you  shall  burn 
them  with  fire  an  exceeding  grateful  vapour  shall  arise  therefrom  . . . , 
which  being  drawn  into  thy  heart  shall  cause  thee  to  forget  all  trouble 
and  sorrow  that  may  ever  come  upon  thee"  (W.  A.  Penn,  THE  SOVERANE  HERBE 
[New  York,  1901],  233-34).  A folktale  of  Malagasy  (published  FOLK-LORE 
JOURNAL,  I [1883],  210-11)  reviews  the  predicament  of  a tribe  who  so  loved 
a youth  that  they  vowed  to  eat  him,  if  he  should  die.  When  he  did  die, 
they  reconsidered  and  decided  that,  instead,  they  would  eat  the  first 
plant  with  which  Nature  honored  his  grave.  The  plant  was  one  previously 
unknown  to  them:  tobacco.  Try  as  they  might,  they  found  that  it  was  not 
suitable  for  eating,  either  green  or  dry.  They  eventually  discovered 
that  by  pounding  the  leaves  into  a powder,  which  they  mixed  with  salt  and 
ashes,  tobacco  chewed  is  a solace  to  all  generations  who  survive  the  loss 
of  one  greatly  loved. 

According  to  a myth  reported  by  W.  A.  Penn  (p.  232),  a viper  rescued 
from  a premature  grave  by  the  kind  nursing  of  Mahomet  repaid  the  prophet 
by  biting  him.  Sucking  the  venom  from  his  wound,  Mahomet  spat  upon  the 
ground;  and  "From  these  drops  sprang  that  wondrous  weed  which  has  the 
bitterness  of  the  serpent's  tooth  quelled  by  the  sweet  saliva  of  the 
prophet."  A Persian  tale,  also  recorded  by  Penn  (p.  233),  relates  how, 
to  console  a youth  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  an  anchorite  caused  a new 
plant,  tobacco,  to  grow  from  her  grave.  "Pluck  it,  place  it  in  a reed, 
and  inhale  the  smoke  as  you  put  fire  to  it,"  the  anchorite  advised.  "This 
will  be  to  you  wife  and  mother,  father  and  brother,  and,  above  all,  will 
be  a wise  counsellor  and  teach  thy  soul  wisdom  and  thy  spirit  joy."  To 
read  myths  such  as  these  is  to  gain  insight  into  why,  in  writing  about 
tobacco  used  by  Turks  and  Persians,  a contributor  to  the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY, 
VI  (1860),  190,  opines,  ".  . . the  devotion  of  modern  Mussulmans  might 
reasonably  ascribe  it  to  Allah  himself." 

With  THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  TOBACCO  (1602),  John  Beaumont  not  only 
burlesqued  the  first  noteworthy  tobacco  controversy  known  in  recorded 
history,  but  also  wrote  two  origin  legends.  The  first  occurred  when  a 
"sudden  Parlement"  of  the  Elements  convened,  to  hear  the  complaint  of 
Prometheus  that  his  work  had  not  been  perfected.  The  Earth  offered  this 
consolation: 

A plant  shall  from  my  wrinkled  forehead  spring, 

And  eu'ry  Ladie  shall  this  herbe  endow 

With  the  best  gemmes  that  deck  her  glorious  brow. 

Which  once  inflam'd  with  the  stolne  heau'nly  fire, 

Shall  breath  into  this  liuelesse  corse  inspire. 

The  Elements  combined  their  forces  to  produce  an  "herbe  composed  in  de- 
spite of  fate":  tobacco.  It  would,  in  truth,  have  been  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  creation, 

„ . . had  not  Tellus  temper'd  too  much  mud. 

Too  much  terrene  corruption  in  the  bud, 

The  man  that  tasted  it  should  neuer  die, 
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But  stand  in  records  of  eternitie: 

And  as  the  ashes  of  the  Phoenix  burn'd 
Into  another  liuing  bird  are  turn'd. 

So  should  the  man,  that  takes  this  sacred  fume, 

Another  life  within  himselfe  resume. 

Enraged  at  Elements  thus  aroused  by  Prometheus,  Jupiter  banished  the 
plant  to  a continent  destined  long  to  remain  unknown  to  Europe.  In  America, 
tobacco  flourished  but  was  not  fully  appreciated  until  the  Graces  discovered 
the  New  World  and,  in  the  palace  of  Montezuma,  were  "entertain'd  with  this 
celestial  fume."  It  so  enchanted  them  that  if  ever  again  anyone  should 
wish  to  study  the  Graces,  his  one  hope  would  be  addiction  to  tobacco. 

The  second  of  Beaumont's  legends  focuses  attention  upon  a nymph  whom 
Jove  saw  wandering  among  the  hills  of  Virginia.  Though  his  first  impulse 
was  to  create  the  heavens  anew,  spangling  them  with  stars  as  beautiful  as 
her  eyes,  desire  to  make  her  his  mistress  concentrated  his  efforts  upon 
an  ambition  more  mundane.  Disguised  as  a shepherd,  he  approached  the  nymph 
with  music  so  divine  that  animals  stood  fixed  in  breathless  wonder.  But, 
just  as  tales  of  his  amorous  triumphs  had  won  the  nymph  to  his  arms,  Juno 
descended  in  jealous  rage, 

And  the  poore  maide  into  an  herbe  transform'd: 

Which  Ioue  perceiving  by  a vaine  embrace 

The  infant  herbe  with  heau'nly  powers  did  grace. 

Unable  to  forget  his  thwarted  desire,  he  destined  that  this  plant  should 
be  "a  Micro-cosme  of  good," 


Making  the  ground  where  this  sweet  plant  did  spring 
To  be  a cordiall  gainst  each  noysome  thing. 

Endu'd  with  force  all  euils  to  asswage, 

And  now  began  the  famous  golden  age. 

Had  not  the  ravages  of  time  left  tobacco  in  a land  unknown  to 
civilized  men,  Beaumont  continues,  among  ancient  Romans,  instead  of  a 
Saturnalia,  "A  new  Tobaccanalia  had  been  made";  for,  in  tobacco, 

All  goods,  all  pleasures  it  in  one  doth  linke, 

Tis  Phisick,  clothing,  Musick,  meate  and  drinker 
It  makes  the  hungrie  soules  forget  their  wants. 

And  nimbly  daunce  like  skipping  Corybants. 

Thus,  European  legends  return  (though  with  a tone  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  aboriginal  Americans)  to  a pristine  evaluation  of  tobacco: 
recognition  of  its  divine  origin. 
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Native  of  Concord  and  wife  of  a Winston-Salem  pediatrician,  the  author  of 
this  article  is  best  known  for  her  novels  for  young  readers,  all  of  them 
using  North  Carolina  folk  materials  in  one  way  or  another:  FIDDLER'S 
FANCY  (1955),  MOCCASIN  TRACKS  (1958),  DROVER'S  GOLD  (1961),  DULCIE'S 
WHALE  (1963),  and  others.  She  is  the  co-author  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  PARADE 
(1966). 

MOUNTAIN  DULCIMER 
by  Julia  Montgomery  Street 

The  Appalachian,  mountain,  or  plucked  dulcimer — the  adjectives  are 
interchangeable — is  not  the  same  instrument  as  one  called  by  that  name  in 
the  Bible  (Daniel  3:5).  Nor  is  it  the  trapezoidal  harp-like  forerunner 
of  the  piano,  as  described  and  pictured  in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
The  mountain  dulcimer,  dulcemore,  dulcymore  (according  to  who  is  naming  it) 
seems  to  be  an  entirely  homogeneous  and  unique  handmade  creation,  distinct 
from  any  other  stringed  musical  instrument.  It  may  outwardly  resemble  a 
thin,  elongated  violin,  but  there  the  relationship  ends. 

The  mountain  dulcimer  with  two  to  eight  strings,  most  commonly  three, 
big  tuning  pegs,  fretted  fingerboard  and  curved  neck,  has  been  known  and 
cherished  for  generations  throughout  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  nowhere 
else,  but  its  origin  and  development  have  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. That  it  is  a native  American  musical  instrument,  indeed  the  only 
one  aside  from  Indian  rattles  and  drums,  is  not  often  disputed,  because  no 
researcher  has  yet  proved  otherwise. 

White  pioneers  who  trudged  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
Smokies  and  the  Cumberlands,  in  the  1700s  and  early  1800s,  were  tough  as 
whang  leather,  and,  when  time  allowed,  frolicsome  as  spring  colts.  They 
did  an  unbelievable  amount  of  back  straining  labor  in  toppling  virgin  tim- 
ber with  felling  axes  as  their  only  tool,  trimming  the  fallen  trees  into 
logs,  raising  cabins  and  barns  and  establishing  homeplaces  on  the  heights. 


But  work  as  they  did,  the  early  landbreakers  loved  to  play,  and  their  play 
usually  took  the  form  of  song  and  dance.  Naturally,  a singing  or  a play- 
party  called  for  music. 

The  favored  music  for  "gaysome"  flying  feet  and  whirling  calico  skirts 
was  made  by  the  nimble  fingers  of  a fiddler  on  a homemade  fiddle;  but  for 
a solitary  singer  or  intimate  family  songfest,  the  preferred  accompaniment 
was  the  melody  of  the  sweet-singing,  plaintive  dulcimer.  The  tune-box  was 
generally  "swept"  by  a girl  or  woman,  but  constructed  either  by  the  man 
of  the  family  or  handed  down  from  Grand-sir  or  Great-Grand-sir , copied  from 
some  unknown  ancient  instrument  or  perhaps  just  made  up. 

Of  course  there  are  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mountain  dulcimer, 
but  when  all  have  been  examined,  it  seems  that  only  the  name  itself  is  de- 
rived from  any  other  specific  set  of  strings. 

Alan  H.  Eaton,  whose  HANDICRAFTS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  HIGHLANDS  (Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1937)  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  mountain  crafts,  including 
musical  instruments,  suggests  that  the  first  dulcimer  in  the  American  high- 
lands of  the  South  could  have  been  an  attempt  to  recreate  the  Pennsylvania 
or  German  zither.  Or,  he  says,  it  could  have  been  a crudely  fashioned  model 
of  some  dimly  remembered  musical  instrument  from  England,  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land, homelands  of  the  forbears  of  the  early  settlers.  His  final  conclusion, 
however,  is  that  the  dulcimer  is  an  original  creation. 

Eaton  thinks  that  some  long-ago  isolated  homesteader  in  the  hills  felt 
an  urge  for  a musical  accompaniment  to  his  singing,  and  as  is  the  way  of 
those  who  "must  make-do , or  do  without,"  fashioned  an  instrument  for  him- 
self and,  finding  it  sweet,  as  was  the  dulcimer  in  the  Bible,  called  it  a 
dulcimer.  His  neighbors  copied  it  according  to  their  own  ideas,  their 
friends  did  likewise,  and  thus  came  about  the  many  variations  and  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  dulcimer  within  the  area  of  Southern  Appalachia. 

Jean  Ritchie,  now  of  Port  Washington,  N.Y. , one  of  the  first  folk 
singers  to  appear  in  New  York's  Town  Hall  some  years  ago,  and  to  tour 
Europe  with  her  songs  and  her  dulcimer,  probably  initiated  the  come-back 
of  the  instrument.  In  her  book  SINGING  FAMILY  OF  THE  CUMBERLANDS  (Oxford 
University  Press,  1955)  she  tells  of  her  music-filled  childhood  in  Viper, 
Kentucky,  singing  and  strumming  along  with  her  ballad- singing  parents  and 
thirteen  brothers  and  sisters.  In  THE  DULCIMER  BOOK  (Oak  Publications, 

1963)  she  goes  into  a detailed  comparison  of  the  mountain  dulcimer  with 
various  European  instruments  — the  Norwegian  langeleik,  the  Swedish  humle , 
and  the  French  epignette  des  Vosges,  all  somewhat  related  to  the  ancient 
German  scheitholtz.  She,  too,  concludes  that  the  oblong-shaped  sound-box 
of  the  Southern  mountains  was  "born"  after  years  of  experimentation,  "ade- 
quate, eloquent,  refined,  a complete  statement  of  the  mountaineer's  life — 
its  simplicity,  sorrow,  gaiety,  beauty." 

John  F.  Putnam,  who  published  one  of  the  first  pamphlets  on  the  dul- 
cimer and  how  to  play  it  (Council  of  The  Southern  Mountains,  1957,  1961) 
states  in  his  THE  PLUCKED  DULCIMER  that  the  name  was  borrowed,  but  that 
the  instrument  itself  "very  likely  spontaneously  developed  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  region." 

And  Vernon  H.  Taylor,  in  TENNESSEE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  BULLETIN,  Decem- 
ber 1957,  suggests,  as  does  Jean  Ritchie,  that  the  mountain  dulcimer  has 
an  apparent  similarity  to  the  langeleik,  which  dates  back  to  1600.  The 
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langeleik,  in  turn,  has  some  features  of  the  scheitholtz,  a stringed,  fret- 
ted instrument  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages0  He  quotes  Curt  Sachs,  writer- 
musician,  as  theorizing  that  the  scheitholtz  had  its  roots  in  the  Greek 
sambuka,  an  instrument  probably  evolved  from  the  lyre  of  Timotheos  in  the 
Golden  Age,  Taylor  hopes  that  in  time  the  real  origin  of  the  mountain 
dulcimer  will  be  established,  but  doubts  that  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Harp  of  David  or  the  Lyre  of  Orpheus. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  fretted,  stringed  musical  instruments, 
noted  and  plucked  with  fingers  or  plectrum,  have  been  a part  of  the  musical 
heritage  of  all  ages.  Certainly  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  moun- 
tain dulcimer  is  a rich  bit  of  our  own  Southern  Highland  pioneer  heritage. 

There  are  extant  dulcimers,  dulcimores,  dulcymores,  some  more  than  a 
century  and  a half  old,  some  as  new  as  yesterday,  and  no  two  exactly  alike 
because  all  have  been  handmade,  and  fashioned  by  individual  people. 

Formerly,  the  craftsman  who  made  a dulcimer  constructed  it  according 
to  his  own  idea  of  the  instrument  from  whatever  dry  wood  available,  and 
with  what  talents  and  tools  he  could  muster.  Whether  shaped  like  a slender, 
graceful  stretched-out  fiddle,  a fat  wooden  half-pear,  a thin  rounded-off 
guitar,  or  a shallow  rectangular  box,  all  dulcimers  had  some  features  in 
common.  Each  was  some  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  long  with  a hollow  whole 
or  half-fretted  fingerboard  running  the  length  of  the  center  of  the  sound 
box.  The  fingerboard  ended  in  a curved  neck  holding  the  tuning  pegs  that 
controlled  the  strings.  Each  had  a melody  string  and  from  two  to  seven 
drones,  and  each  had  some  form  of  cut-out  decoration  on  top  of  the  sound 
box.  Strings  were  made  of  thin,  hammered  wire,  and  the  cut-outs  were 
hearts,  graduated  round  holes,  diamonds,  or  curlicues. 

A tune  might  be  "knocked  out"  or  "swept"  with  the  fingers  alone,  with 
a noting  stick  and  plectrum  or  with  quills  from  a fowl.  The  old  folks 
favored  the  latter,  and  some  declared  a body  couldn't  sweep  a proper  tune 
unless  she  used  a gander  quill  for  a noter  and  a goose  quill  for  a pick. 

Dulcimers  were  always  highly  prized  by  their  fortunate  owners  for 
their  beauty  and  tone,  and  doubtless  for  the  satisfaction  of  owning  an 
instrument  that  lightened  the  loneliness  and  relieved  the  homesickness  of 
the  isolated  pioneer.  Some  families  so  cherished  their  tune  boxes  that 
they  named  one  of  their  girl  children  Dulcina,  meaning  sweet. 

Like  their  forefathers,  today's  mountain  craftsmen  make  dulcimers  in 
the  same  painstaking  manner,  though  most  favor  the  elongated  violin  shape 
with  cut-out  hearts  and  three  banjo  strings  (two  seconds  and  a wound  fourth). 
Some  advise  the  fingers  for  playing,  but  most  supply  a noter  and  plectrum 
of  hickory  with  the  plectrum  shaved  to  wafer  thinness  at  one  end  for  flex- 
ibility. They  may  make  them  of  walnut,  cherry,  birch,  poplar,  butternut, 
white  pine  or  any  other  seasoned  wood  obtainable,  singly  or  in  a combination 
of  two  or  even  three  kinds,  varnished  or  unvarnished.  Many,  makers  and 
buyers  alike,  agree  that  the  finest,  most  beautiful  and  sweetest-singing 
of  all  dulcimers  is  the  one  made  of  figured  curly  maple,  rubbed  to  a nat- 
ural honey-golden  sheen,  with  fret-board  and  neck  in  one  continuous  piece 
holding  three  big  black-dyed  tuning  pegs  carved  from  hickory  sticks. 

A mountain  dulcimer  is  a simple,  easily  played  personal  instrument, 
though  its  music  blends  well  with  that  of  other  strings.  It  is  at  its 
best  lying  across  the  lap  of  a mountain  woman,  lending  its  plaintive  melody 
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to  her  natural  voice  singing  carols,  ballads,  or  true  folk  songs.  There's 
no  other  music  quite  like  it,  and  unfortunately,  few  women  now  can  strum 
and  sing  in  the  old,  untutored  way,  devoid  of  any  fotched-on,  country  music 
capers . 

This  fascinating,  real  folk  instrument  has  had  an  increasing  revival 
in  the  last  few  years,  due  in  part  to  the  burgeoning  popularity  of  true  and 
so-called  folk  music.  To  supply  the  demand,  there  are  dulcimer  makers  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Southern  mountains. 

There  is  Jethro  Amburgey  of  Hindman,  Kentucky,  and  Homer  Ledford  of 
Winchester,  Kentucky,  who  made  his  first  dulcimer  in  1947  at  the  John  C. 
Campbell  Folk  School  at  Brasstown,  N.C.,  and  has  made  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty  since.  The  Glenns  and  Frank  Proffitt,  Jr.,  live  at  Sugar  Grove,  N.C., 
the  Rev.  Sherwood  at  Zionville,  N.C. , and  Edsel  Martin  at  Swannanoa,  N.C. 

The  very  names  of  the  home  communities  of  some  of  these  craftsmen  have  a 
melodic  ring,  as  do  their  fine  instruments.  They  sell  their  dulcimers  by 
mail  and  through  the  shops  of  the  Southern  Highlands  Handicraft  Guild,  an 
organization  that  has  done  much  for  the  salvation  of  true  mountain  crafts 
in  Southern  Appalachia. 

Chief  of  the  dulcimer  makers  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  is  bushy- 
bearded,  twinkly-eyed , slow-speaking  Edd  Presnell  of  Watauga  County.  With 
his  wife,  Nettie,  his  youngest  daughter  Martheanna,  "the  strummin' est  wimmen 
in  the  land,"  and  son  Baxter,  who  gave  up  college  after  three  years  to  fol- 
low woodcarving,  Edd  lives  at  the  back  of  the  back  of  beyond  in  a modern 
house  on  his  ancestral  acres  on 
the  heights  of  Beech  Mountain, 

He  used  to  farm  his  rocky 
upland,  but  quit  when  the  public 
demanded  more  and  more  of  the 
fruits  of  his  versatile  knife. 

His  small  items  such  as  salad 
sets  and  scoops,  his  fine  thin 
wooden  bowls  and  intricately 
carved  room-dividers  are  all 
beautifully  perfect,  but  his  and 
Nettie's  dulcimers  are  master- 
pieces of  beauty,  workmanship  and 
tone.  "I'm  no  dulcimore  sweeper," 
says  Edd,  "but  I can  knock  out  a few  passable  tunes  like  'Careless  Love' 
and  such.  I keep  right  smart  busy  just  makin'  'em,  I leave  the  playin' 
to  the  womenfolks." 

Edd  made  his  first  dulcimer  in  1935  because  "Nettie  was  honing  for 
one,  her  being  one  of  the  music-making  Hickses,  and  rightfully  a bridegroom 
wants  to  pleasure  his  new  bride."  He  was  nineteen  then.  He  borrowed  the 
pattern  from  his  bride's  father  and  turned  out  a dulcimer  from  an  old  log 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  her  grandfather's  home.  "And  I just  kept  on  making," 
he  says.  "I've  turned  out  four  hundred  and  forty-five,  since  I started 
numbering  in  1956,  and  I can't  say  how  many  others,  maybe  four  hundred  or 
so,  a heap  o'  fine  dulcimores.  I've  mailed  them  to  thirty  states  and  to 
England.  Just  anybody  can't  make  a dulcimer  that  sings  sweet;  they've  got 
to  have  the  knack,  the  right  wood,  cured  to  a turn,  and  maybe  a wife  like 
Nettie  who  can  fret  and  tune,  and  carve  out  the  hearts  pretty-like.  Three 
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strings  are  best,  but  I'll  put  on  more  if  a person  orders  more.  They  won't 
sing  as  pretty,  though.  It  takes  three  to  balance  right.  I like  my  boxes 
long  and  slender.  I search  out  and  cut  down  my  own  trees,  saw  them  into 
planks  and  season,  then  make  my  dulcimers  by  my  own  made-up  pattern.  They 
sing  right  pretty,  folks  say," 

The  first  dulcimer  I ever  saw  was  played  by  the  late  Mrs.  I.  G.  Greer 
in  Greensboro  in  1919,  and  I was  fascinated.  I made  up  my  mind  right  then 
that  I must  have  one  some  day,  but  I was  a long  time  getting  it. 

Over  the  years , through  innumerable  wanderings  through  the  North  Car- 
olina mountains,  I looked  for  my  dulcimer  in  vain.  Nobody  wanted  to  sell 
one.  Then  in  1956  I saw  a piece  in  a newspaper  about  Edd  Presnell,  wood- 
carver  and  dulcimer-maker.  I wrote  to  him.  He  supplied  details  and  I 
replied  saying  I'd  like  my  dulcimer  made  of  curly  maple.  Back  came  one 
penciled  line,  "Curly  maple  it  shall  be,"  and  months  later  came  my  dulcimer, 
beautiful,  lustrous  and  sweet-singing,  complete  with  noting  stick  and  plec- 
trum of  hickory  and  a leaflet  of  instructions.  Inside  is  pasted  the  legend: 
"Handmade  by  Mr.  & Mrs.  Edd  Presnell,  Rt.  #2,  Box  27,  Banner  Elk,  N.C.  , 
Watauga  County,  Continent  of  the  United  States.  Oct.  15,  1956.  #14." 

The  Presnells  take  a night  with  us  now  and  then  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  State  Fair  at  Raleigh,  where  they  preside  over  The  Village  of  Yester. 
year;  and  always  when  here,  Edd  gives  my  dulcimer  a buffing,  and  Nettie  tones 
it  afresh.  He  declares  it's  the  finest  one  he  ever  made,  and  I agree  and 
replace  it  in  its  spot  of  honor  in  my  living  room.  I can't  make  it  sing 
properly. 

"They's  a heap  o'  music  in  that  box,  hit  just  takes  a body  to  bring 
it  out,"  said  an  old  mountain  man  to  John  Putnam,  and  he  should  have  added, 
"To  bring  it  out  you  need  to  be  born  in  the  high  hills,  with  a feel  for 
musicking  in  your  heart,  a tune  in  your  head,  and  an  itch  in  your  fingers 
to  bring  it  out."  Such  a "body"  would  be  Virgil  Sturgill,  master  dulcimore- 
strummer  at  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford's  Annual  Mountain  Folk  Festival,  or 
Nettie  Presnell,  who  can  break  a couple  of  twigs  off  a bush  if  there's 
nothing  else  handy,  and  sweep  the  taut  strings  so  that  the  listener  is  sure 
he  hears  the  snow  sifting  through  the  balsams  On  Top  of  Old  Smoky,  the 
mourning  of  The  Lonesome  Dove,  the  plaint  of  the  Poor  Wayfaring  Stranger, 
or  the  chickens  crowing  on  Sourwood  Mountain. 

************************* 

Raleigh's  Tom  Bremson  was  riding  through  Eastern  North  Carolina  this 
week  when  he  noticed  a man  in  a field  unloading  baskets  of  collards  from 
a truck. 

Tom  stopped  and  ambled  out  to  the  farmer. 

"Say,  Mister,  would  you  mind  selling  me  a mess  of  those  good-looking 
collards?"  he  asked. 

"Where  you  from?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"Raleigh. " 

"What's  your  business?"  drawled  the  farmer. 

"I'm  a diamond  man,"  answered  Tom. 

"Well,  I shore  hope  you  know  a helluva  lot  more  about  diamonds  than 
you  do  about  collards  'cause  these  are  tobacco  plants,"  grunted  the  tobacco 
grower. 

- -A.  C.  Snow,  RALEIGH  TIMES,  14  May  1966. 
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* * * 


The  author,  native  of  Wilkes  County,  is  in  the  English  Department  of  Old 
Dominion  College  in  Norfolk.  He  attended  Mars  Hill  and  UNC-CH,  then 
taught  at  Elon  before  moving  to  Virginia.  UP  EGO!  (1951)  is  a book  of 
poems,  and  TIME  WAS  (Random  House,  1965)  the  successful  novel  alluded  to 
in  the  following  article. 


DIALECT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINS 
by  John  Foster  West 

When  talking  about  the  dialect  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  I some- 
times use  as  an  illustration  the  story  of  Aint  Lucy,  sitting  in  a split- 
bottomed  chair  outside  her  cabin — a cabin  with  plank  shutters  because  she 
could  not  afford  glass  winders.  A drummer- feller  (salesman),  up  from  the 
lowlands,  asks  the  old  lady  how  she  is. 

She  might  have  said,  "Jest  tolable,  I thank'ye,"  or  "So's  to  be  about, 
I recken,"  both  typical  responses  to  greetings.  But  Aint  Lucy  chooses  to 
go  into  more  detail.  She  fans  herself  a few  moments  and  then  answers, 
"Lard,  I'm  so  tard!  I been  a-arnin  all  day  by  a hot  far  with  the  shetters 
shet  and  nairy  a dip  'uv  snuff  to  m'name." 

The  story  always  brings  laughter  from  a sophisticated  audience  such 
as  college  students,  but  what  Aunt  Lucy  has  said  makes  as  much  sense  to 
her  and  to  her  neighbors  as  their  General-American  English  does  to  the 
students . 

Although  I moved  out  of  the  hills  long  ago,  I have  never  lost  interest 
in  the  folkways  and  the  dialect  of  my  people.  During  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  teaching  college  English,  I have  many  times  discussed  mountain 
language  in  the  classroom,  and  I have  written  articles  on  folklore.  Con- 
sequently, when  I wrote  a novel  recently  about  the  hill  people  of  western 
North  Carolina,  I attempted  to  capture  the  "flavor"  of  their  language  with- 
out burdening  my  dialogue  with  a vocabulary  foreign  to  the  average  reader. 

I did  this  by  selecting  a few  key  words,  chiefly  nouns  and  verbs,  rendering 
them  in  dialect,  and  by  imitating  the  speech  rhythm  of  the  hill  folk. 

The  vocabulary  had  to  come  directly  from  my  own  memory,  no  great 
problem  because  I had  the  same  vocabulary,  learned  from  my  father,  until 
school  displaced  it.  I remember  vividly  the  day  my  teacher  forced  me  to 
substitute  yonder  for  yander. 


Had  my  father,  John  Wilson  West,  not  died  in  1946,  he  would  have  been 
one  hundred  years  old  in  May  of  1965.  Although  he  grew  up  during  the 
Reconstruction  era  when  there  was  no  schooling  to  be  had  in  the  mountains, 
he  could  write  his  name,  scrawled  carefully,  and  spell  out  a few  simple 
words  in  a whisper,  enough  to  read  the  stanzas  of  hymns.  His  language 
was  the  language  of  his  father  and  his  father's  father  before  him,  a dia- 
lect almost  as  different  from  General-American  English  as  Scotch  dialect 
is  from  British  speech.  Although  my  family  lived  in  the  upper  foothills 
of  the  North  Carolina  Appalachians,  my  father  was  a mountain  man  through 
and  through.  He  would  not  try  a new  way  of  doing  something  with  a gun  to 
his  head,  and  he  thought  anyone  who  did  not  talk  as  he  did  was  biggety 
and  hif lootin.  If  a visitor  had  come  up  the  Ridge  Road  to  our  house,  he 
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would  have  rid  on  a hoss , more  than  likely.  My  father  would  have  grinned 
his  hospitable  grin  and  told  him  he  was  rite  proud  he  come  and  to  "light 
and  set  a spell." 

Immediately,  the  visitor  would  have  been  invited  to  "stay  all  night." 

If  he  accepted,  while  supper  was  a-fixin,  he  and  my  father  would  have  rared 
back  in  split-bottomed  cheers  and  jawed  or  chawed  the  fat  about  this  year' s 
craps  (crops).  My  father  might  have  allowed  or  ' Iowa  that  his  upland  corn 
was  bound  and  compelled  to  swivel  (shrivel)  up  "if  hit  don't  rain  a little 
tad."  He  might  have  mentioned  a neighbor  who  was  quare  (queer — rhymes  with 
stare)  and  stuck-up.  "If  I had  my  druthers ,"  he  would  have  said,  "I'd 
druther  git  shet  (shed  or  rid)  of  that  feller  than  to  eat  when  I'm  hongry." 

When  called  to- table,  they  would  have  seated  themselves  around  a lazy- 
Susan  made  by  my  grandfather,  a one-armed  cabinet  maker.  The  table  was 
round  with  a smaller  wooden  disk  set  some  five  inches  above  it  on  which  the 
dishes  were  arranged  according  to  weight,  so  one  side  would  not  be  heavier 
than  another.  My  father,  in  his  role  as  host,  would  have  found  it  necessary 
to  point  out  each  dish  to  his  visitor,  although  what  was  served  could  be 
plainly  seen.  My  father  would  have  grasped  the  small  knobs  protruding  down 
from  the  edge  of  the  table-water  and  turned  slowly,  naming  the  vittels. 

"This  here  is  a mess  of  turmick  (turnip)  sallet  (greens),"  he  would  have 
said.  "Now  take  a whole  passel , not  just  a little  bittie  smidgen  like  that. 
This  here  is  whoop erwi 11  peas.  Here's  rosenyears  (roasting  ears  or  cut 
corn),  and  here  we've  got  Arsh  taters  (Irish  potatoes).  Here's  some  sliced 
maters  (tomatoes)  and  some  ingerns  (onions) , some  butter-mellk  and  punkin 
pie." 

At  bedtime,  a bed  would  have  been  confiscated  from  two  of  the  younguns , 
who  would  have  slept  on  a pallet  made  of  quilts.  The  visitor  would  have 
slept  on  a bedtick  stuffed  with  wheat  straw,  his  head  on  a chicken- feather- 
stuffed  piller  under  kivvers  (covers)  appropriate  for  the  season.  When  he 
departed  the  next  day,  after  a breakfast  of  aggs  (a  as  in  say) , fried  pork, 
sawmill  gravy,  lasses  (molasses)  and  biscuits,  my  father  would  have  said 
to  him,  "You'uns  (you  ones  — the  whole  family)  come  back  and  see  us  rite 
soon."  And  they  would  have  been  welcomed,  just  as  they  would  be  welcome 
today  in  thousands  of  hollers  and  coves  scattered  throughout  the  Southern 
mountains . 

Somewhere  far  back  in  my  memory  is  the  image  of  a blind  banjo  player 
talking,  and  a fragment  of  his  speech  is  retained:  "I  sot  thar  a-waitin 
fur 'em.  Ater  uh-while,  they  fotch  me  my  banjer,  and  I commenced  a pickin 
hit,  and  I didn  slack  off  tell  the  roosters  crowd  twict."  These  words 
cannot  suggest  the  rhythm  of  the  language.  Mountain  speech  is  heavily 
and  frequently  stressed,  creating  a soft,  plaintive  sound  with  a slight 
nasal  quality.  The  mountain  man  speaks  in  a controlled,  confident  manner, 
unless  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  his  emotions  break  suddenly  to 
the  surface. 

Although  lowlanders  like  to  tell  jokes  about  them  and  to  see  such 
farces  as  the  "Beverly  Hillbillies"  or  read  such  farces  as  "Snuffy  Smith" 
(whose  dialect  is  authentic) , mountain  folk  have  human  qualities  that  could 
well  be  emulated  by  outsiders.  They  are  industrious,  hospitable,  friendly 
(when  they  know  they  can  trust  you),  and  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long. 

They  are  devoted  family  folk;  members  of  a family  will  fight  for  each  other 
to  the  death,  yet  their  reticence  will  not  permit  them  to  utter  a word  of 
affection  to  one  another.  Kinfolks  are  also  close;  they  are  almost  as 
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clannish  as  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  An  outsider  might  scoff  at  an  "ig- 
norant hillbilly"  stalking  down  the  street  of  a city,  but  let  the  outsider 
invade  his  domain,  and  the  tables  are  turned.  The  mountaineers  will  watch 
the  awkward  lowlander  with  a wink  at  each  other  and  concealed  grins,  but 
they  will  never  offend  him  by  letting  him  catch  them  at  this  gentle  derision 

Above  all,  mountain  men  are  easy  going,  almost  shy,  but  sudden  and 
dangerous  in  anger.  Safe  behind  their  mountain  barriers,  the  mountaineers 
were  not  very  much  concerned  with  the  Revolution  in  1778,  until  Colonel 
Ferguson  sent  word  in  to  them  that  unless  they  swore  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
he  would  march  into  their  territory  and  burn  down  their  barns  and  homes. 
Carrying  their  long  rifles,  they  strode  down  from  the  hills  1,120  strong, 
met  the  British  on  King's  Mountain,  decimated  them,  at  first  leaving  Colonel 
Ferguson's  corpse  naked  for  the  buzzards  to  eat,  then  strode  back  to  their 
mountain  homes.  That  was  the  kind  of  people  they  were  and  the  kind  most 
of  them  still  are. 

Many  of  the  place  names  in  the  mountains  are  folksy,  deriving  from 
local  expressions.  One  often  wonders  what  happened  at  Spillcorn  Creek  or 
Loafers  Glory.  Other  names  are  corruptions  of  standard  words  or  Indian 
names.  Beautiful  Cashiers  Valley  in  western  North  Carolina  was  named  for 
one  of  Wade  Hampton's  prize  bulls,  Cassius,  which  broke  its  neck  at  High 
Hampton,  in  the  valley.  A second  bull,  Brutus,  lived  but  was  not  so  immor- 
talized. Toe  River  is  the  hill  man's  diminutive  of  Estatoe,  the  name  of  an 
Indian  chief's  daughter  who  drowned  herself  in  it. 

A young  novelist  was  quoted  recently  in  an  interview  as  saying,  "A 
Southern  conversation  is  pure  metaphor  and  the  lower  you  get  in  the  class 
structure  the  more  it's  true.  Up  north  they  speak  prose."  If  this  is  true 
in  the  South  generally,  it  is  doubly  true  in  the  Southern  mountains.  In 
every  other  sentence  a mountain  native  asserts  that  something  is  like  some- 
thing else,  usually  a farfetched  comparison,  or  as  big  as,  as  old  as,  as 
hard  as  something  rarely  related  to  the  object  being  compared.  He  might 
switch  from  simile  to  metaphor  and  call  you  a hawg  (hog)  if  you  eat  too 
much,  or  a goose  if  you  do  something  stupid.  These  comparisons  run  all 
the  way  from  ordinary  words  to  the  profane  and  even  obscene. 

When  you  are  "barefooted  as  a goose,"  you  are  really  barefooted.  Some- 
thing "dead  as  a doornail"  is  as  dead  as  it  can  get,  and  anyone  "freckled  as 
a ginnie  (guinea  fowl)  egg"  is  truly  freckled.  Once  I heard  my  father  men- 
tion a woman  "as  ugly  as  a mud  fence  dobbed  (daubed)  with  chinkiepins  (chin- 
quapins) ,"  and  I have  pitied  that  poor  soul  ever  since.  And  when  could  a 
situation  be  more  futile  that  when  "hit's  like  spittin'  into  the  wind"? 


A glossery 

of  mountain 

words 

would  run  something 

like  this: 

awkward 

■-aw-kerd 

mock 

mawk 

certain 

--sarten 

poison 

pizen 

cure 

--k-your 

rear 

rare 

(rhymes 

with  shore) 

rinse 

wrench 

drop 

--drap 

shut 

shet 

her 

- -her'n  (her 

own) 

soft 

saf  t 

his 

- -his'n  (his 

own) 

spoil 

spile 

hollow 

--holler 

summersault 

summerset 

join 

-- jine 

vermin 

varment 

just 

--jest 

villain 

vill ' yun 

it — 

--hit 

worse- 

wuss 

mellow 

--meller 

yellow 

yaller 
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When  I illustrate  dialect  in  the  classroom,  I always  tell  my  freshmen 
English  class  a story  I heard  long  ago,  pretending  it  happened  to  me.  A 
friend  and  I,  I tell  them,  once  stopped  at  a mountain  village  where  a square 
dance  was  in  progress.  When  we  entered  the  building  and  looked  the  pros- 
pects over,  I spotted  a pretty  little  blonde  in  a calico  frock  sitting 
alone  in  a far  corner.  My  eyes  lighted  up,  I continue,  and  I approached 
her  and  asked  her  if  she  would  dance  with  me. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  brightly.  "I  sartenly  will  and  I thank  ye 
fur  et,"  she  said.  "I've  sot  and  I've  sot  tell  I've  pert  nigh  tuck  root." 

After  a lull  in  the  laughter,  a feminine  hand  always  goes  up  in  the 

back  of  the  room,  and  the  inevitable  question  is  asked.  "Professor,  did 

you  dance  with  her?" 

And  the  answer,  too,  is  inevitable,  spoken  in  the  dialect  which  is  a 
part  of  my  heritage.  "Chile,  when  life  is  summertime  shinbone  deep  in 
bee-bloomin'  clover,  when  a feller's  young  and  study  (sturdy)  as  a hickory 
saplin' , stands  kneehigh  to  a tall  mountain,  and  is  as  happy  as  a hoppytoad 
in  a fly  factory, — who  frets  about  a gal's  speech,  if  she's  purty  as  a 

picher  and  has  sot  her  cap  to  frolic  tell  the  cows  come  home?" 


************************* 


Solstice 

The  moon  is  crescent. 

Iron  winter  grips  the  fields. 
The  moon  is  blood-red. 

We  must  wake  the  Spring. 

The  North  Wind  hungers, 

And  the  corn-queen  yields 
Her  body  to  the  stake.  Strike! 
Blood  leaps.  The  druids  sing. 
All  is  well. 


TWO  POEMS 


by  Shirley  Taylor 

Lone  Beech  Drive 
Muncie,  Indiana 


Tuatha  de  Danaan 

The  fair-ones  ride 
Toward  the  sea, 

In  silence  deep  as  death. 

The  silver  bells 
That  deck  their  reins 
Are  muted  as  a breath. 

From  forests  fair, 

The  Danaan  flee 
Before  the  horns  of  men. 

In  the  grey- shroud  ships 
On  the  western  sea. 

They  pass  beyond  their  kin. 

From  mist-fogged  tower 
And  deep-dug  side, 

Are  Other  voices  still  — 

On  the  barrow- downs , 

By  the  empty  sea  — 

Faint  chimes  of  silver  bells. 
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* * * 


Secretary- treasurer  of  the  NCFS  and  associate  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  author  spent  last  summer  trying  to  get  the 
Festschrift  for  Professor  Hudson  away  from  the  printers  in  Spain,  He  also 
worked  toward  the  completion  of  his  collection  of  Shaker  spirituals.  Dr. 
Patterson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  archives  about  which  he  writes. 


A REMARKABLE  COLLECTION  OF  'SONG  BALLETS' 

OFFERED  TO  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ARCHIVE  OF  FOLK  LORE 
by  Daniel  W.  Patterson 

A hundred  years  ago  members  of  the  family  of  William  B.  Jones  in 
Alexander  County  exchanged  among  themselves  'song  ballets,'  or  copies  of 
the  words  of  songs  they  knew.  Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  their  descen- 
dants, Mrs.  A.  E.  Watts  of  Taylorsville,  The  North  Carolina  Archive  of  Folk 
Lore  and  Music  has  been  able  to  make  xerox  copies  of  some  seventy  of  these 
pieces. 

Mrs.  Watts  herself  contributed  one  of  the  songs  to  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN 
COLLECTION.  When  she  was  a freshman  at  Salem  College  in  1914-15  her  English 
teacher  asked  her  to  find  some  old  ballads,  so  during  the  Christmas  vacation 
she  rode  on  horseback  to  the  home  of  her  grandmother  and  copied  several, 
among  them  "Jimmy  and  Nancy."  A few  years  later  Mrs.  I.  G.  Greer  transcribed 
the  tune  from  Mrs.  Watts'  singing,  and  both  text  and  tune  eventually  found 
their  way  into  print--though  over  the  years  a few  errors  had  crept  into  the 
text  and  headnote  and  Mrs.  Watts  was  not  given  credit  for  the  recovery  of 
the  song. 

Her  collection  of  manuscripts  is  an  interesting  cross-section  of  the 
repertory  of  the  Jones  family.  Several  of  the  songs  are  Child  ballads: 

"Sir  Hugh,"  "Barbara  Allen,"  and  "Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet."  But  songs 
about  American  as  well  as  English  murders  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the 
singers.  Two  different  songs  tell  of  Tom  Dula's  homicidal  bent,  and  others 
record  the  gloomy  careers  of  Jessie  James  and  Charles  Guiteau.  The  warning 
to  the  wicked  implied  in  these  songs  receives  forthright  and  vigorous  state- 
ment in  several  others  illustrative  of  the  drunkard's  doom.  War  is  another 
favorite,  theme.  One  of  the  most  surprising  items  in  the  collection  is  a 
copy  of  a broadside  describing  Perry's  victory  over  the  British  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Most  of  the  war  songs,  however,  tell  of  the  faithful  girl  who 
turns  soldier  or  sailor  to  follow  her  true  love.  It  must  have  been  a rather 
confused  Confederate  soldier  who  pulled  together  the  lines  of  one  other 
war-time  song: 


"Song  Ballet  Rebel  Soldier" 

One  morning  one  morning  one  morning  in  may 
I heard  a por  fellow  lamenting  and  say 

I heard  a por  fellow  lamenting  and  say 

I am  a rebel  soldier  and  far  away  from  home 

lie  bild  me  a castle  on  some  green  hill  so  high 

That  my  truelove  can  see  me  as  she  passing  by 
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That  my  true  love,  can  see  me  and  come  & help  me  room 
I am  a reble  soldier  & far  away  from  home 

Adice  to  N.  C,  I can  no  longer  say 
Hard  times  & misfortine  has  forced  me  away 
Hard  times  & misfortine  has  caused  me  to  roam 
I am  a reble  soldier  & far  away  from  home 

A cup  of  good  old  whisky  a glass  of  good  old  wine 
You  may  drink  to  your  truelove  wile  I do  weep  for  mine 
You  may  drink  to  your  truelove  while  I for  mine  do  morne 
I am  a reble  soldier  & far  away  from  home 

I will  eat  when  I get  hungry  & drink  when  I get  dry 
If  the  Fedrels  dont  kill  me  I will  live  untill  I die 
If  my  Molly  forsakes  me  it  will  cause,  me  to  roam 
I am  a reble  soldier  & far  away  from  home 

0 molly  0 molly  Its  for  your  sake  alone 

1 have  left  my  dear  country  my  father  & my  home 
I have  left  my  dear  mother  to  weep  & to  moarn 

I am  a reble  soldier  & far  away  from  home 

We  are  eager  to  acquire  for  the  Archive  either  copies  or  original 
manuscripts  of  other  "song  ballet"  collections  made  in  the  state  and 
hope  that  members  of  the  Society  will  send  any  information  they  have 
about  such  materials  to: 

The  North  Carolina  Archive  of  Folk  Lore  and  Music 
Louis  Round  Wilson  Library 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 


* * * ***** 


**************** 


A minister  was  about  to 
baptize  a young  girl  in  a North 
Carolina  river. 

"Now,  Veronica,"  the  pastor 
said,  "I'm  going  to  wash  all  your 
sins  away." — ■ 

"My  goodness,"  giggled  Veronica, 
"in  that  ' itty  bitty  li'l  ol ' crick?" 
--From  Earl  Wilson's  column.  It 
Happened  Last  Night,  25  April  1966. 
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* * * 


The  author,  who  was  born  in  Kipling  and  who  grew  up  in  the  area,  is  assis- 
tant professor  of  English  and  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh.  He  followed  his  A.B.  from  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  with 
a master's  degree  and  doctorate  at  Duke  University. 


FOLK  SPEECH  FROM  KIPLING 
by  Leonidas  Betts 

On  U.S.  Highway  401  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Raleigh  is  the  Harnett 
County  village  of  Kipling.  From  the  highway  the  southbound  traveler  sees 
a substantial  brick  church,  two  general  stores,  a garage,  and  a lumber 
company.  Further  back,  down  a paved  road  to  the  left,  are  several  white 
houses  of  early  twentieth-century  vintage  and  three  brick  houses  built  in 
the  last  two  decades.  This  is  Kipling  proper.  On  the  right  is  a large 
frame  house  affecting  recent  columned  splendor  and  beyond  it  are  several 
modern  houses  on  wooded  lots.  Past  the  intersection  six  comfortable  brick 
houses  front  the  highway. 

Kipling  itself  is  not  old,  having  been  created  about  1900  by  Mr.  Neil 
Smith,  who  chose  its  name  because  of  his  fondness  for  Rudyard  Kipling.  At 
the  time,  Mr.  Smith  had  visions  of  a thriving  new  North  Carolina  town.  He 
laid  out  a detailed  street  plan  and  began  selling  lots.  Several  prosperous 
farming  families,  all  related  in  one  way  or  the  other,  left  their  residences 
in  the  neighboring  countryside  and  built  houses  in  Kipling.  But  the  dream 
of  a town  never  materialized;  after  the  initial  settlement  only  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  saw  any  appreciable  growth  of  the  community. 

Kipling  is  the  tiny  capital  of  a province  running  in  a wide  belt  from 
Lafayette  School  to  where  Highway  401  crosses  Hector's  Creek.  First  settled 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  English  people  (in  contrast  to  the  predomi- 
nantly Scottish  settlement  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county) , the  area 
has  remained  almost  purely  agricultural.  The  principal  families--Matthews , 
Senter,  Smith,  Johnson,  Cotten,  Bradley,  Spence,  Green — have  so  intermarried 
that  almost  everyone  except  the  rare  newcomer  is  related  to  everyone  else. 

Cultivated  fields,  interspersed  with  woods,  stretch  out  around  the 
village.  And  to  the  southwest  is  the  Cape  Fear  River,  with  its  cool  "low- 
grounds"  and  deep  forests. 

Socio-economically  the  community  exists  on  a somewhat  higher  level 
than  that  of  most  of  its  neighbors.  In  fact,  residents  of  Duncan,  Chalyb- 
eate Springs,  Baptist  Grove,  and  Christian  Light  consider  Kipling  people 
"high  minded."  The  landowning  people  are  hardworking  and  conservative,  but 
the  area  is  in  no  way  depressed.  The  centrally  air-conditioned,  wall-to- 
wall  carpeted  Kipling  Methodist  Church  gives  evidence  of  the  community's 
piety  and  prosperity.  From  the  principal  families  have  come  physicians, 
lawyers,  dentists,  judges,  ministers,  and  college  professors.  Summer  tours 
of  Europe  are  not  unknown.  So  the  Kipling  area  could  not  be  judged  as 
backwoodsy  nor  poverty-ridden.  Yet  interestingly  enough,  a strong  flavor 
of  the  past  remains,  not  of  an  ante-bellum  plantation  life,  but  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  thoroughly  respectable  yeomanry. 

Even  today  the  principal  recreations  of  the  men  of  the  area  are  fishing 
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and  hunting.  Quail,  squirrels,  rabbits,  turkeys,  foxes,  doves,  ducks, 
catfish,  carp,  bass,  and  sunfish — all  are  sought  and  found.  The  "low- 
grounds"  are  still  a favorite  meeting  place  for  Saturday  afternoon  rabbit 
races,  bank  fishing,  fox  hunting,  and  occasionally  "juicing." 

Frequently  the  fantastic  adventures  of  Clem  Hockaday  are  retold  and 
laughed  over  at  these  gatherings.  One  of  these  stories  tells  how  Clem  saw 
two  turkeys  on  a limb,  and  having  only  one  "ball"  in  his  gun,  shot  the 
limb,  splitting  it  down  the  middle,  so  that  the  turkeys'  feet  slipped  down 
into  the  breach,  trapping  both  birds. 

Because  there  has  been  little  displacement  of  indigenous  population, 
elements  of  folklore  and  folk  speech  that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost 
have  persisted.  Strong  familial  ties,  evinced  by  annual  family  reunions, 
have  perpetuated  family  folklore.  Though  some  of  the  folk  expressions  are 
to  be  found  in  other  sections  of  North  Carolina,  many  of  them  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Kipling  area  alone.  A record  of  a limited  sampling  of  folk 
speech  of  the  community  is  given  here.  All  expressions  are  in  currency  to- 
day and  appear  in  the  speech  of  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  residents 
of  the  area.  A number  of  them  reflect  the  agricultural  life  of  the  people 
and  their  familiarity  with  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  homey  interests. 

Here,  too,  are  the  humor  and  wit  of  a sturdy,  intelligent  people,  sometimes 
bawdy,  sometimes  sly. 


Localisms 

"As  wild  as  Burwell's  Buck"--Tradition  has  it  that  a Mr.  Burwell  in 
the  county  seat,  Lillington,  owned  an  ox  named  Buck,  a cantankerous  animal, 
it  would  seem,  who  managed  frequently  to  escape  his  stable  and  roam  the 
streets  of  the  town,  causing  some  havoc.  This  expression  is  most  frequentl; 
applied  to  young  men. 

"As  deep  as  Delphi's  gut"--Located  on  what  is  now  the  river  property 
of  Junius  Bradley  is  a "gut,"  once  a part  of  the  property  of  Delphi  Matthew; 
long  since  dead.  The  "gut"  is  no  longer  deep,  but  the  expression  persists. 

"To  fling  a Joe  Blizzard  f it"--According  to  older  residents,  who  say 
they  remember  him,  a man  with  the  unlikely  name  of  Joe  Blizzard  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  community  and  was  noted  as  a person  of  violent  temper. 

"As  lazy  as  Uncle  Deal"--Deal  Matthews,  a nineteenth-century  descendan 
of  the  founding  Matthews  clan,  is  immortalized  by  his  extreme  indolence. 

"To  go  around  by  the  Joe  Place"--The  Joe  Matthews  homeplace  was  locate; 
at  some  distance  from  the  main  highway  to  Lillington.  A cut-off  road  led 
in  to  the  farm.  This  expression  is  used  to  indicate  a circumvention,  as 
"He  went  around  by  the  Joe  Place  telling  that  story." 

"As  peculiar  as  Mina  Matthews"-~In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
a drummer  came  through  the  area,  accompanied  by  a Northern  woman.  The 
woman  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  Matthews  men,  married  him,  and  settled 
down.  Perhaps  her  Yankee  origin  branded  her  peculiar. 

"A  share  in  Mills's  railroad"--The  railroad  line  that  was  laid  into 
Kipling  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  was  known  locally  as  Mills's 
railroad.  Thereafter  to  express  extreme  value,  it  was  said,  "I'd  rather 
have  that  than  a share  in  Mills's  railroad." 
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"Like  Jake  sowing  cotton  seed"--My  great-grandfather,  W.  L.  Senter, 
had  a Negro  farm  laborer  named  Jake  who  once,  when  reprimanded  for  planting 
cotton  seed  too  far  apart,  sowed  a row  with  a rope  of  cotton  seed  as  big 
as  a man's  arm.  So  it  was  that  "like  Jake  sowing  cotton  seed"  was  applied 
to  any  overzealous  effort. 


Provincialisms 


Expressions  in  the  following  lists  which  appear  in  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN 
COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  volume  I (Duke  University  Press, 
1952)  are  indicated  by  page  numbers  in  brackets.  Explanations  or  defini- 
tions also  appear  in  brackets.  Variants  are  in  parentheses. 

Expressions  with  Human  Comparisons 

Work  like  a Trojan  [Brown  489]  Not  worth  a tinker's  dam  [Brown  487] 

As  cold  as  a welldigger's  tail  Fair  as  your  hand 

Run  like  a Turk  As  slick  as  a soapmaker's  ass 

As  stiff  as  a minister's  trick  (dick)  [Brown  478] 

Expressions  with  Animal  Comparisons 


As  mad  as  Grandpap's  cat 
As  sore  as  a gumboil  on  a goose's 
reuben  (roosie) 

As  busy  as  a cat  on  a marble  slab 
As  fine  as  frog's  hair  [Brown  412] 

As  red  as  a scaupie  duck's  tail 
As  weak  as  skimmed  possum  piss 
As  naked  as  a picked  jaybird 
[Brown  431] 

As  strong  as  an  ox  [Brown  454] 

No  bigger  than  a possum's  cod  (peter) 
As  strong  as  a buck  [Brown  376] 

As  drunk  as  a coot  [Brown  387] 

As  slick  as  an  eel  [Brown  402] 

As  poor  as  Job ' s turkey 
As  crazy  as  a bullbat 

Expressions  with 

Stinks  like  a punk  bug 

No  bigger  than  a gnat's  ass 

As  peart  as  a cricket  [Brown  388] 

So  tight  you  could  crack  a tick  on 
her  ass  [Indicates  a very 
tight  garment] 


As  drunk  as  an  owl  [Brown  454] 

As  loose  as  a goose  [Brown  416] 

As  easy  as  a goose  can  squirt 
As  slick  as  an  otter  slide 
[Brown  454] 

As  forked  as  a possum's  peter 
As  jolly  as  a mockingbird 
Grinning  like  a mule  eating  briars 
As  hard-headed  as  a billygoat 
As  poor  as  owl  shit 

As  flabby  as  a cow's  bag 

As  mad  as  a wet  setting  hen 
[cf  Brown  423] 

As  snotty  as  a sheep 

As  freckled  as  a guinea  egg 

As  poor  as  a snake  [Brown  478] 

Insect  Comparisons 

As  ill  as  a stinging  worm 
Like  a fly  on  a hot  manure 
To  skin  a flea  for  his  hide  and 
tallow  [Brown  409] 

As  ill  as  if  he'd  wiped  his  ass  on 
a stinging  worm 


Expressions  with  Inanimate  Comparisons 


As  strong  as  lye  soap 

As  tough  as  whit  (dick)  leather 

As  rough  as  a cob 

As  limber  as  a dishrag  [Brown  395] 

As  soft  as  cush  [Brown  390] 

As  slick  as  snot  [Brown  478] 

As  ugly  as  a burnt  maw 


To  fly  off  the  helve 
As  fine  as  fizzle  dust 
As  tough  as  a lightwood  (lightard) 
knot 

As  green  as  poison  [Brown  460] 

As  stiff  as  a wagon  tongue 
As  hot  as  a popcorn  fart 
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As  cold  as  a froe 
As  rough  as  a pigiron 
As  ugly  as  homemade  soap 
As  tight  as  wax  [Brown  493] 

As  cross  as  scissors 

As  flat  as  a flitter  [Brown  409] 


Pieayunish 
Not  worth  a picayune 
Smoking  like  a tar  kiln 
As  mad  as  fire  [Brown  408] 

As  stiff  as  Grandma's  shimmy 
As  tight  as  a banjo  string  (head) 


Diseases  and  Physical  Disabilities 


Bloody  flux 

Golly  marbus  [cholera  morbus] 
Mully  grubs 
Walking  pneumonia 
Humor  in  the  blood 

Miscellaneous 

Piddle;  diddle  [procrastinate] 
Masrmock;  slubber  [do  a poor  job] 
Jimswinger;  dong;  bollix  [man's 
sexual  organ] 

Pusslegut  [a  fat  person] 

Foot;  fizzle  [break  wind] 

Courage  [sexual  potency] 

Has  his  ass  on  his  shoulder  [is 
angry] 

Quill  [a  drinking  straw] 


Spring  disease 
Fall  sores 

High-galloping  poots 
Scrofus  [scrofula] 

Courage  bumps  [acne] 

and  depressions 

Big  [make  pregnant , Brown  520] 
Jewbus  [dubious] 

Dragass  [procrastinate] 

Creeker;  Christmas  [woman's  sexual 
organ] 

Bunky  house  [outhouse] 

Shitting  through  the  same  quill 
[denotes  very  good  friends] 
Tumbleturd  [ tumblebug] 

Grannie;  reufeen;  roosie  [posterior] 


In  the  Kipling  community  a very  intelligent  person,  especially  a child, 
is  known  as  "a  wisdom's  wad."  A rhyme  sometimes  used  to  denote  half-mock- 
ing ly  the  man  who  has  everything  is  "He's  a wisdom's  wad  and  a Solomon's 
cod,  and  it  all  busted." 


A counting-out  rhyme  from  the  area  is  not  recorded  in  Brown.  It  goes: 


Eeny,  meeny , tipsy,  teeny, 
Apple  jack,  John  Sweeney, 
Hoechee,  poechee,  dominochee, 
Hon , pon , tus , 

Tus  in,  tus  out, 

Tus  around  the  water  spout, 
Have  a peach,  have  a plum, 
Have  a stick  of  chewing  gum, 
0-U-T  spells  out, 

And  out  goes  you. 
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NEWS  and  NOTES  and  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


* * * 

In  the  removal  of  the  NCFS  editorial  and  business  office  from  Chapel 
Hill  to  Raleigh,  we  wish  once  more  to  stress  that  it  could  never  have  been 
smoothly  accomplished  without  the  genuine  interest  and  material  assistance 
of  NCSU's  Dean  Fred  V.  Cahill  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Dr.  Lodwick 
Hartley  of  the  Department  of  English. 

In  our  last  issue,  we  listed  a number  of  state  folklore  publications 

similar  to  NCF.  To  that  list  can  be  added  NEWSLETTER  OF  THE  FOLKLORE  SOCIE' 

OF  UTAH  and  ILLINOIS  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  NEWSLETTER.  Three  regional  publica- 
tions are  NORTHWEST  FOLKLORE  (published  in  Oregon),  SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE  QUAR- 
TERLY (published  in  Florida)  and  WESTERN  FOLKLORE  (published  in  California) 

Some  200  Culture  Week  participants  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
NCFS  at  the  Hotel  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Winston-Salem  last  December.  The  folk 
dancers  from  Cranberry,  the  Green  Beret  ballads  of  Sergeant  Barry  Saddler, 
the  playing  of  guitarist  Jesus  Silva,  and  the  singing  of  the  Salem  College 
Choral  Ensemble--all  brought  forth  vigorous  applause.  Everyone  had  glowing 
praise  for  the  program  planned  by  Miss  Ruth  Jewell,  who  was  reelected  presi 
dent.  The  other  officers  for  1967,  all  new  in  their  respective  posts,  are 
listed  on  the  preceding  page.  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  was  on  hand  and  spoke 
a few  words  to  the  gathering. 

Livingstone  College's  Dr.  J.  Mason  Brewer,  a vice  president  of  the 
NCFS,  has  signed  a contract  with  Quadrangle  Books  of  Chicago  for  his  10th 
published  collection:  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AFRICA,  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN  NEGRO 
FOLKLORE.  Among  the  tales  are  many  told  by  his  African  students  at  the 
Salisbury  college. 

"Tobacco  and  Longevity"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Texas  Folk- 
lore Society  Publication  XXXIII,  THE  SUNNY  SLOPES  OF  LONG  AGO  (Southern 
Methodist  University  Press),  its  author  J.  T.  McCullen,  Jr.,  whose  "Tobacco 
Origin  Narratives"  appeared  in  our  last  issue  of  NCF.  It  tells  of  those 
"who  have  used  tobacco  and  yet  lived  long  lives."  A British  lady  died  at 
110  after  having  smoked  for  90  years.  An  American  centenarian,  who  died 
at  101,  "attributed  his  long  life  to  reading,  drinking  beer,  and  chewing 
snuff."  A Virginian,  dying  at  130  in  1766,  believed  smoking  "the  cause  of 
his  uninterrupted  health."  In  1964,  a 112-year-old  man  in  New  Mexico  was 
"in  awful  good  shape”  in  spite  of  two  packs  of  cigarettes  a day.  Professor 
McCullen  makes  it  clear  his  testimonials  are  no  subtle  campaign  against  the 
anti tobacconists. 

i 

Virgil  L.  Sturgill  of  Montreat  College  is  now  working  towards  the 
completion  of  a book  of  traditional  folk  songs  and  ballads  with  dulcimer 
accompaniment.  Professor  Sturgill  was  last  year  a vice-president  of  the 
NCFS. 

CAROLINA  CROSSROADS  (Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Murfreesboro,  $4.75) 
is,  according  to  its  author  Rosser  Howard  Taylor,  "a  study  of  rural  life  at 
the  end  of  the  horse-and-buggy  era."  The  various  folk  ways  of  the  mid-Sout 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  are  detailed:  the  food,  recreation,  religion, 
race  relations,  and  politics.  This  is  a very  readable  book  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  an  age  now  vanished. 


When  the  offices  of  the  NCFS  moved  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Raleigh  last 
December,  Daniel  W.  Patterson  saw  to  it  that  all  records  of  the  Society 
except  the  current  ones  were  deposited  for  safekeeping  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Archive  of  Folk  Lore  and  Music  in  the  Louis  Round  Wilson  Library  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Over  in  our  neighboring  state,  the  Tennessee  Folklore  Society  (annual 
membership,  $2)  is  a beehive  of  activity.  Four  times  a year  the  TENNESSEE 
FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  BULLETIN  is  issued  from  the  desk  of  Secretary- Editor  Ralph 
W.  Hyde  at  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  at  Murfreesboro,  its  section  of 
"Events  and  Comments"  keeping  members  informed  of  goings-on  here  and  there. 

Meanwhile,  halfway  across  the  state  to  the  east,  the  Institute  of 
Regional  Studies  at  East  Tennessee  State  University  at  Johnson  City  has 
published  Monograph  No.  3,  A COLLECTION  OF  FOLKLORE  BY  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
OF  EAST  TENNESSEE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ($1),  edited  by  Thomas  G.  Burton  and 
Ambrose  N.  Manning.  The  80-page  pamphlet  is  an  attractive  and  valuable 
source  of  first-hand  data.  Within  its  pages  are  ghost  stories,  folk  tales, 
customs,  superstitions,  riddles,  and  friendship  verses. 

Joseph  D.  Clark,  veteran  NCFS  member  and  NCF  contributor,  has  been 
appointed  by  Wayland  D.  Hand  of  UCLA  as  "official  representative  of  North 
Carolina"  on  the  projected  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND 
SUPERSTITIONS . 

In  the  July  1965  issue  of  FRIENDS  (Detroit)  was  "The  Rainmaker,"  story 
of  a stranger  who,  by  setting  fires  on  a hillside,  touching  off  charges  of 
gunpowder,  and  shouting  to  the  sky,  brought  rain  during  a dry  spell  in  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina. 

Along  with  his  check  for  1967  membership  in  NCFS,  Dr.  Frank  Graham  wrote 
from  United  Nations,  "I  am  amazed  at  your  production  of  good  works."  In  the 
same  mail  came  a letter  from  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. , saying  he  was  "a 
great  trial  to  Treasurers  of  organizations  because  I always  pay  my  dues  to 
such  organizations  one  year  in  advance." 

THE  FIRST  40  YEARS,  edited  by  Pat  McNelley,  is  the  story  of  the  John 
C.  Campbell  Folk  School  at  Brasstown,  N.  C.  The  81-page  paperback  is  avail- 
able from  the  school  at  $2. 

Co-editor  Guy  Owen  will  spend  the  fall  semester  as  writer-in-residence 
at  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  in  Boone.  . . „ Co-editor  Richard 
Walser  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  La  Societe  Internationale 
d'Ethnologie  et  de  Folklore,  with  headquarters  at  10,  quai  de  Rome,  Liege, 
Belgium. 

Because  of  a very  generous  gift,  the  Archive  of  Folk  Song  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  will  transfer  to  magnetic  tape  over  15,000  American 
folksongs  now  on  more  than  4,000  disc  recordings,  making  more  permanent  the 
largest  body  of  American  folk  music  ever  assembled  under  one  roof. 

STATE  magazine,  on  February  1,  included  an  article  titled  "Keeper  of 
the  Lore"  by  Bill  Sharpe.  It  reviewed  FOLKLORE  STUDIES  IN  HONOR  OF  ARTHUR 
PALMER  HUDSON,  commented  on  the  activities  of  the  NCFS,  and  ran  a photograph 
of  Professor  Hudson.  A number  of  readers  sent  in  membership  dues  to  the 
Society  after  seeing  the  article. 
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* * * 


From  the  mountain  county  he  writes  about,  the  author  is  presently  living 
in  Zirconia,  N.  C.  (what  a wonderful- sounding  place  name!),  where  he  is 
pursuing  a writing  career.  After  a year  at  NCSU,  he  transferred  to  UNC-CH 
from  which  he  graduated.  Some  of  his  poems  are  included  in  Jessie  Rehder' 
CHAPEL  HILL  CARROUSEL  (1967). 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  HENDERSON  COUNTY 
by  Robert  Morgan 

Some  time  ago  three  bodies  were  found  on  the  side  of  a mountain  near 
Green  River  in  Henderson  County.  The  bodies  had  been  beaten  and  mangled 
and  left  to  rot  near  a garbage  dump.  The  whole  community  was  stunned  and 
police  on  local,  state,  and  national  levels  set  to  work  to  find  the  murder 
or  murderers.  Hundreds  of  leads  poured  in  and  all  were  followed,  but  none 
brought  even  a suggestion  of  who  the  killers  might  be.  There  had  been  ru- 
mors about  the  victims.  All  three,  two  men  and  a woman,  were  known  to  hav 
engaged  in  occult  practices,  ranging  from  selling  charms,  Voodoo  dolls,  an 
spells,  to  holding  seances  for  the  benefit  of  high  school  students  and 
tourists . 

Almost  a year  later,  the  case  is  still  unsolved.  It  has  entered  into 
the  body  of  folklore  surrounding  this  region,  a folklore  already  rich  in 
witchcraf t--most  of  it  dating  back  to  the  first  settlers  around  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  but  some  tales  and  beliefs  no  older  than  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

The  most  memorable  of  the  stories  told  by  my  family  by  the  fireside 
when  I was  young  concern  a family  still  thriving  in  the  community  and 
thought  since  pre-Civil  War  times  to  be  steeped  in  witchcraft. 

One  is  the  story  of  a famous  deer  hunter  named  Baynes , who  for  years 
tried  to  kill  a giant  ten-point  buck.  Though  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
area,  he  was  never  able  even  to  wound  the  animal.  Always  it  leapt  off  int 
the  woods,  his  bullet  disappearing  in  the  thicket.  Finally,  enraged  by 
merciless  jokes  and  endless  jibes,  he  melted  a silver  dollar  into  a bullet  i 
and  left  home  one  November  morning  before  dawn.  On  a high  plateau  called 
the  Flat  Woods,  he  waited  near  a spring.  When  the  buck  appeared,  he  took  ■] 
careful  aim.  As  he  was  about  to  squeeze  the  trigger,  the  deer  burst  open  i 
at  the  shoulders,  and  a woman  emerged,  begging  him  to  spare  her.  She  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  "witch"  family,  and  as  a boy  he  had  laughed  at  he 
odd  looks. 

Another  rumor  held  that  a woman  of  the  same  family  could  cure  milk-si  1 
a deadly  infection  caught  from  the  milk  of  a cow  which  had  eaten  nightshad 
The  cure  involved  an  ax  which  the  "witch"  stuck  in  a fresh  pine  log,  then  J 
in  an  oak  on  top  of  a certain  small  hill.  Once  the  ax  was  secure  in  the 
oak,  she  placed  a pail  beneath  the  handle  and  made  the  motions  of  milking 
in  the  air.  The  milk  that  squirted  from  her  hands  into  the  pail  was  given 
to  the  fevered  victim. 

Also  associated  with  the  family  was  the  ability  to  predict  death  and 
disaster:  who  would  die  in  the  Civil  War,  the  burning  of  Chicago,  the 
death  of  President  McKinley.  When  one  of  their  kin  died,  they  were  rumore 
to  keep  the  body  in  the  house  six  days,  supposedly  attempting  to  raise  it 
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from  the  dead--with  no  known  success. 


Other  legends  of  the  Henderson  County  area  are  associated  with  places 
and  the  time  of  year.  One  ancient  hunting  cabin  on  the  north  side  of 
Pinnacle,  the  area's  highest  peak,  is  said  to  contain  the  ghosts  of  all 
the  dead  animals  killed  and  skinned  on  the  mountain.  At  night  the  squirrels, 
quail,  bobcats,  coons,  possums,  deer,  bears,  and  panthers  come  back  to  bite 
and  torment  whoever  stays  there.  A woman  passing  it  while  pregnant  might 
have  children  who  looked  like  animals. 

The  legends  of  panthers  are  endless — especially  of  a gigantic  black 
panther.  Large  enough  to  kill  two  curs  with  a slap  of  its  paws,  it  prowled 
around  the  cabins  on  windy  nights  and  stole  meat  from  the  smoke  houses.  It 
could  pick  locks  and  eat  through  doors.  My  great-grandmother  kept  a fire 
blazing  all  night  long  once  to  keep  a panther  from  jumping  down  the  mud- 
and-stick  chimney. 

According  to  my  grandfather  the  most  unusual  annual  occurrence  in  nature 
was  Old  Christmas,  celebrated  here  at  one  time  in  early  April.  At  twelve 
o'clock  on  Old  Christmas  Eve,  all  cattle  and  horses  were  supposed  to  kneel 
toward  the  east  and  low  or  neigh.  Chickens  and  other  animals  were  awake 
and  silent.  An  extremely  bright  star  appeared  in  the  east,  and  time  stopped 

for  at  least  an  hour.  Lilies  burst  into  bloom  in  the  spring  woods,  and  buds 

opened  on  the  trees. 

In  most  parts  of  the  mountains  Old  Christmas  was  celebrated  in  early 
January.  I know  of  no  place  outside  Henderson  County  where  it  was  observed 
in  April. 

A great  amount  of  the  folklore  of  this  area  concerns  metamorphosis. 

A typical  story  by  an  old-timer  may  run  as  follows: 

"When  I was  a boy,  my  brother  and  I were  standing  by  the  gap  on  Panther 
Mountain  waiting  for  Pa  to  come  back  from  the  mill.  It  was  getting  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  saw  a man  approaching  us  across  the  pasture.  He  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  we  suspected  he  was  a peddler.  After  looking  in  an- 
other direction,  talking  about  who  it  might  be,  we  looked  back  to  say  hello, 
as  he  was  right  near  us.  But  he  was  gone,  and  there  was  nothing  but  a quail 

in  the  field  where  he  had  been.  That  bird  was  tame  as  it  could  be,  and  we 

made  it  a pet." 

Birds  are  the  usual  animals  involved.  Another  tale  runs: 

"We  were  serenading  a couple  after  their  wedding,  throwing  tin  cans, 
•firecrackers  and  stuff  down  their  chimney.  We'd  all  been  liquored  up  a 
bit  and  someone  dumb  up  on  the  roof  in  the  dark  and  shot  down  the  chimney. 

We  heard  a scream  inside.  The  bullet  ricocheted  and  killed  the  girl.  We 
all  ran.  After  that,  on  every  anniversary  of  that  wedding  night  a dove 
would  come  and  sit  on  the  chimney.  It  was  covered  with  blood." 

Another  time  it  is  a bear: 

"When  R.  P.  was  laying  out  during  the  First  World  War,  living  in  a 
cave  with  his  hair  and  beard  long  as  Methuselah's,  we  were  nearly  all  afraid 
to  meet  him  in  the  woods,  he  looked  so  bad.  The  Military  Police  searched 
for  him  several  times  but  never  found  him.  One  of  the  M-- (family  of  witches) 
women  lost  her  son  in  France  and  put  a curse  on  R,  P.  Nobody  saw  him  again. 
After  the  war  some  of  us  went  up  to  the  cave  where  he  had  stayed  and  found 
a bear  living  there.  It  had  a beard  and  eyes  just  like  R.  P.'s." 
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The  author,  with  degrees  from  Miami  University  (Ohio)  and  Ohio  State,  is 
professor  of  English  at  The  Florida  State  University  in  Tallahassee.  Aftei 
hearing  him  read  this  "progress  report"  at  SAMLA  in  Charlotte  last  Novembej 
the  editors  of  NCF  felt  it  should  be  made  available  to  a wide.r  audience. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  TALL  TALES 
by  J.  Russell  Reaver 

In  this  progress  report  on  my  current  research  in  the  comparative  stu< 
of  tall  tales,  I would  like  to  summarize,  for  whatever  value  they  may  have, 
some  central  problems  I found  while  working  with  a large  manuscript  collec- 
tion. First,  I will  describe  briefly  the  kind  of  collection  I have  and  the 
show  the  stages  followed  from  the  identification  of  motifs  through  the  com- 
puter processing  for  analyzing  content  and  structure  to  the  preparation  of 
a bibliography  representing  American  and  European  variants. 

I.  The  manuscript  collection. 

' D5rI5gT949'"and  TjMTfll  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER,  a leading  national  maga- 
zine for  rural  readers,  received  through  its  principal  offices  in  Birminghs 
and  Dallas  a large  collection  of  tall  tales  as  a result  of  a contest  award, 
ing  five  dollars  for  the  best  entry  each  month  and  the  printing  of  the  mont 
ly  winner.  In  1951  the  manuscripts  were  sent  to  me  at  The  Florida  State 
University  for  analysis.  Preliminary  study  revealed  that  many  Internationa 
motifs  and  types  were  represented  in  these  tales.  After  the  first  sorting, 
in  which  I tried  to  eliminate  any  manuscript  that  had  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  being  too  literary  in  style  or  being  deliberately  manufactured  for 
the  occasion,  I assigned  motif  numbers  to  the  tales  by  using  the  Revised 
Edition  of  Stith  Thompson's  MOTIF-INDEX  OF  FOLK  LITERATURE. 

During  the  later  stages  of  my  sorting  I was  encouraged  to  find  the 
monograph  of  Gustav  Henningsen,  THE  ART  OF  PERPENDICULAR  LYING,  in  which 
he  studies  Norwegian  sailors'  tall  tales  gathered  in  1959  by  the  ship  paint 
factory  Jotun  from  an  advertising  campaign.  This  contest  had  produced  100 
tall  tales  sent  in  by  70  persons,  while  my  American  collection  contained 
over  2,000  tall  tales  from  33  states  in  this  country.  It  was  clear  that 
both  the  Norwegian  and  American  materials  were  extensive  enough  to  include 
many  variants  of  the  same  tale  as  a safeguard  against  pure  invention.  Al- 
though some  borrowing  from  printed  sources  may  exist,  the  best  stories 
throughout  both  collections  are  kept  in  the  syntax  of  colloquial  speech  and 
generally,  the  worse  the  spelling  the  better  the  storyteller. 

II.  Motif  identification. 

Each  manuscript  was  numbered,  a state  number  code  was  assigned,  and 
motifs  were  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  manuscript. 
During  this  phase  of  the  work,  I found  the  sparseness  of  coverage  of  tall 
tales  in  Thompson's  MOTIF- INDEX.  About  850  motifs  in  my  collection  are 
absent  from  his  index.  The  new  motifs  were  listed  separately  on  large  news 
paper-style  tablets  to  allow  comfortable  room  for  additions  and  expansions. 
Later  these  new  motifs  were  typed  in  a notebook  for  handy  reference.  Of 
course,  at  this  stage  the  phrasing  of  clear  but  brief  statements  had  to  be 
devised  as  carefully  as  possible  to  explain  the  numerous  subdivisions  of 
motifs.  Since  Thompson's  INDEX  is  frequently  arranged  rather  inconsistent!; 
according  to  the  subject  or  action  in  the  narrative,  I tried  to  supply  suf- 
ficient cross-references  to  aid  in  finding  a particular  idea.  No  matter  ho' 
scientific  anyone  attempts  to  be,  the  sorting  out  of  narrative  units  remain: 
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a somewhat  arbitrary,  subjective  process,  depending  on  the  emphasis  given 
to  subject,  actor,  or  action. 

III.  Computer  processing. 

The  next  important  step  was  statistical.  With  the  aid  of  the  Computing 
Center  at  The  Florida  State  University,  the  numbers  for  manuscript,  state 
code,  and  motifs  were  punched  into  cards  on  key  punch  machines,  each  card 
representing  a complete  tale.  The  card  images  were  then  transposed  onto 
magnetic  tapes  for  processing  on  the  1401  and  709  computers. 

The  typical  brevity  and  simplicity  of  tall  tales  appear  in  this  analysis. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  tales  have  only  one  motif.  To  many  storytellers  the 
tall  tale  consists  of  a single  episode  of  exaggerated  proportions. 

IV.  Content  analysis. 

To  test  favorite  subjects  in  these  tales  I ran  a frequency  count  of 
motifs  through  the  computers.  Among  frequencies  of  100  or  more  motifs,  the 
most  popular  is  Motif  X-1110,  The  wonderful  hunt,  occurring  232  times. 

Other  favorites  are  Motif  X-1321,  Lies  about  snakes , 203  times;  and  Motif 
X-1286,  Remarkable  mosquitos , 185  times. 

V.  Structural  analysis . 

By  running  another  computer  count  on  combinations  of  motifs,  I could 
see  the  preferred  patterns  of  storytelling  in  the  longer  tales.  Since  I am 
reporting  primarily  on  methods  instead  of  results,  I will  point  out  only 
that  I discovered  8 major  structural  patterns.  The  computer  supplied  at 
the  same  time,  of  course,  the  distribution  by  states  of  these  structural 
occurrences. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  I had  obtained  some  understanding  of  the 
frequency  of  each  motif  with  the  states  where  it  appeared  as  well  as  the 
various  combinations  of  motifs  to  form  the  longer  tales  and  their  geograph- 
ical distribution. 

VI.  Bibliography. 

The  next  problem  was  the  effort  to  find  as  thorough  a bibliography  of 
variants  in  published  or  manuscript  sources  as  I could.  The  annotations  in 
Thompson  are  notably  thin  for  the  tall  tale. 

Finding  the  printed  variants  in  American  and  British  books  and  journals 
consumed  many  months,  even  with  the  aid  of  bibliographical  guides.  I have 
tried  to  cover  all  the  folklore  journals  in  English  together  with  the  cen- 
tral American  book-length  collections  based  on  oral  sources.  For  example, 
Vance  Randolf's  WE  ALWAYS  LIE  TO  STRANGERS  provided  a rich  and  dependable 
source  of  tall  tales,  but  I excluded  Franklin  Meine's  TALL  TALES  OF  THE 
SOUTHWEST  because  this  anthology  consists  entirely  of  journalistic  re-working 
of  oral  humor. 

I do  not  pretend  to  have  listed  every  motif  in  the  range  of  the  tall 
tale  found  in  print.  Narrative  bits  in  this  category  are  scattered  far  and 
wide.  But  I hope  I have  not  overlooked  any  primary  sources  in  the  English 
language.  Some  widely  distributed  motifs  have  30-40  printed  sources  for 
analogs.  Some  sources  that  Ernest  Baughman  used  in  A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF 
THE  FOLKTALES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  NORTH  AMERICA  are  highly  repetitive  even  though 
he  used  some  80  publications.  The  B.  A.  Botkin  anthologies  not  only  tend 
to  duplicate  each  other  in  selections  of  tall  tales,  but  these  tales  are 
quite  limited  in  number.  This  condition  tends  to  be  true  of  some  journals 
as  well.  Herbert  Halpert,  for  instance,  has  printed  the  same  tales  in 
different  journals,  sometimes  within  the  same  year.  The  recurrent  repeti- 
tion gives  a false  prominence  to  the  most  popular  motifs  and  neglects  the 
identification  of  others. 
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In  relation  to  my  collection,  Vance  Randolph's  collection  provided 
about  100  parallels,  many  of  which  were  in  the  group  of  489  motifs  that 
neither  Thompson  nor  Baughman  recognized. 

During  the  last  two  years,  through  trips  to  Athens,  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Paris,  and  correspondence  with  archivists  in  Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland, 
France,  French-Canada , Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Israel, 
Italy,  Lithuania,  Norway,  Romania,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Yugoslavia,  I have  either  Xerox  copies  of  European  analogs  or  at  least  sta- 
tistics on  the  holdings  of  comparable  tales  in  manuscript  archives. 

At  the  moment,  I am  waiting  for  assistance  from  Italy.  Especially 
since  Italy  has  no  central  archive,  I expect  to  do  research  there  from  Apri 
to  June,  1967,  in  the  manuscript  collections  at  Florence,  Siena,  and  Bologn. 
Also  Professor  Kurt  Ranke  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  is  helping  me  with 
international  bibliography  of  printed  variants. 

Another  example  of  difficulties  in  bibliography  is  the  evident  reluc- 
tance of  Communis t- inf luenced  countries  to  provide  adequate  information. 
From  Yugoslavia,  for  instance,  I get  word  that  a large  publishing  venture 
covering  Slavic  folklore  is  planned  for  the  next  several  years. 

The  annotations  in  the  Aarne-Thompson  TYPES  OF  THE  FOLK  TALE  are  not 
only  limited  but  also  inaccurate  too  often.  For  lack  of  help,  the  Danish 
excerpts  stop  at  No.  1350.  Occasionally  Thompson  had  to  be  content  to  work 
only  from  excerpts  without  ever  having  a chance  to  examine  any  texts  or 
collections  containing  notes  that  suggested  new  numbers  and  changes  in  old 
ones.  At  times  he  was  not  given  complete  information  about  manuscript 
collections. 

I must  add,  however,  that  the  best  European  archive  I have  worked  with 
is  Marburg  on  Lahn.  It  is  neatly  arranged  and  carefully  indexed.  For  my 
bibliography  and  later  studies  I have  complex  Xerox  copies  of  all  manuscripl 
from  Marburg  in  Types  1875-1965. 

VII.  Present  state  of  the  MOTIF-INDEX  to  a Collection  of  American  Tall  Tal< 

During  the  summer  of  1966 , on  a grant  from  the  Research  Council  of 
Florida  State,  I was  able  to  prepare  a preliminary  draft  of  my  index.  It 
is  now  a manusci#pt  of  989  pages  in  three  large  notebooks  that  include  the 
final  assignment  of  motif  numbers  (with  all  new  numbers  carrying  an  asterisk 
within  Thompson's  system),  editing  of  identifying  phrases,  a list  of  the 
frequency  of  each  motif  with  its  geographical  distribution,  cross-references 
to  motifs  and  analogous  tale  types,  a bibliography  quite  comprehensive  for 
American  and  British  variants  and  as  full  as  my  information  now  goes  for 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  Holland,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Yugoslavia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania. 

Finally,  I have  prepared  an  introductory  essay  on  structure  and  style 
in  these  tall  tales  with  some  suggestions  of  their  significance  for  under- 
standing folk  values  of  social  and  esthetic  experience. 

More  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  European  background  of  these  American 
tales.  Despite  current  opinion,  Americans  do  not  have  a monopoly  on  tall 
tales.  I hope  this  progress  report  will  help  to  encourage  all  of  us  to 
pursue  our  studies  of  folk  literature  with  patience,  care,  and  enthusiasm. 


* * * 


The  reviewer  is  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Tennessee  Folklore  Society  and 
editor  of  its  BULLETIN,  quarterly  published  at  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University,  Murfreesboro. 

FOLKLORE  STUDIES  IN  HONOR  OF  ARTHUR  PALMER  HUDSON 
edited  by  Daniel  W.  Patterson,  and  published  by 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  Chapel  Hill, 

1965.  157  pages.  (Available  from  NCFS , Box  5308, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. , paperback  $2.50,  cloth-bound,  $3) 

reviewed  by  Ralph  W.  Hyde 

Attractively  printed  and  conscientiously  edited,  this  Festschrift 
honors  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  who  has  spent  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
of  devoted  service  to  the  cause  of  folklore.  Through  his  work  with  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  and  through  his  teaching  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Professor  Hudson  has  rendered  a signal  service  to  North 
Carolina.  Through  his  offices  with  regional  and  national  folklore  societies 
and  through  his  many  publications.  Professor  Hudson's  service  has  been  far 
from  localized  to  one  state. 

The  eleven  essays  that  make  up  the  volume  vary  widely  in  length  and 
content.  Archer  Taylor's  "A  Few  Additional  Nineteenth-Century  American 
Proverbs,"  written  especially  for  this  volume  despite  impairment  of  vision, 
is  two  pages  long.  Holger  Olof  Nygard's  "Ballad,  Folkevise,  Chanson 
Populaire"  and  Way land  D.  Hand's  "The  Magical  Transference  of  Disease"  are 
each  twenty- seven  pages  long. 

Professor  Nygard's  essay,  which  suggests  that  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  France  and  less  to  Scandinavia  as  a source  of  some  English  and 
Scottish  ballads,  gives  an  interesting  and  amusing  account  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Francis  J.  Child  and  Grundtvig,  who  sometimes  urged  upon  Child 
the  Scandinavian  origins  of  certain  ballads.  Though  esteeming  Grundtvig, 
Child  was  not  persuaded  against  his  better  judgment. 

Stith  Thompson's  "Folktale  Typology  and  the  Pacific  Area"  surveys — 
as  of  1961,  the  essay  being  based  upon  a paper  given  that  year  in  Honolulu-- 
work  that  has  already  been  done  in  Japan,  Indonesia,  and  other  lands,  and 
stresses  the  need  for  collection  and  classification  in  other  areas,  such 
as  the  Philippines,  which  have  not  been  adequately  researched.  John  E. 
Keller's  "A  Medieval  Folklorist"  tells  of  the  folklore  collections  compiled 
for  King  Alphonso  X of  Spain.  Alton  C.  Morris's  "Proverbial  Lore  in  The 
Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington"  studies  proverbs  in  the  play  by  Henry  Porter, 
published’  1599.  Daniel  W.  Patterson's  "Inspiration  and  Authority  in  the 
Development  of  the  Shaker  Ritual"  surveys  the  religious  dancing  and  hym- 
nology  of  the  Shakers  and  the  beliefs  that  gave  rise  to  them.  John  T. 
Flanagan's  "The  Mythic  Background  of  Faulkner's  Horse  Imagery"  begins  with 
three  pages  of  commentary  on  the  symbolic  role  of  the  horse  in  a pre-auto- 
mobile  age. 

The  three  remaining  essays  deal  specifically  with  North  Carolina. 

Philip  Horton  Kennedy's  "Present  Status  of  Ballad  Collecting  and  Geograph- 
ical Ballad  Distributions  in  North  Carolina"  analyzes  ballad  collecting 
already  done  and  makes  suggestions  for  future  collecting.  Richard  Walser's 
"Humor  in  the  Rasp"  is  a study  of  humor  of  the  frontier  type  in  a news- 
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paper  published  in  Raleigh  before  the  Civil  War.  Guy  Owen's  "Using  Folklo 
in  Fiction"  tells  of  his  use  of  folklore  in  his  two  novels,  Season  of  Fear 
and  The  Ballad  of  the  Flim-Flam  Man. 

In  method,  the  essays  range  from  the  heavily  documented  (Nygard, 
Kennedy,  Hand)  to  the  interpretive  or  critical  (Flanagan)  to  the  expositor 
narrative  (Owen).  For  a casual  reader,  the  interest  with  which  he  read 
such  diverse  essays  would  perhaps  vary  greatly.  A folklorist,  however, 
might  find  weightier  essays,  such  as  those  by  Professors  Nygard  and  Kenned 
more  to  his  liking. 

In  considering  this  volume,  the  reviewer  must  confess  to  a bias. 
Having  been  a student  of  Professor  Hudson  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1950,  he  has 
read  it  with  a certain  sentiment,  pleased  at  such  a tribute  to  a well- 
remembered  teacher.  But  as  nearly  as  he  can  tell,  this  volume  does  for 
Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  what  the  editor  and  the  contributors  hoped  to  do: 
it  honors  him. 


•k'k'k'k'k’k'k'k'krk'k’k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k’k'k 

•k'k'k'k'k'k^k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k 


A STORY  FROM  LAKE  WACCAMAW 

One  story  goes  that  years  ago,  before  the  white  man  came  in 
his  winged  canoes,  what  is  now  the  lake  was  a mound  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  world. 

The  keeper  of  those  flowers  was  an  Indian  princess.  She, 
too,  was  a thing  of  beauty  and  was  known  by  the  world's  tribes 
as  "Keeper  of  the  Wild  Flowers." 

In  those  days  it  was  the  manner  of  the  tribes  for  the  chiefs 
to  send  their  sons  to  this  princess,  so  that  they  might  receive 
her  blessing  and  be  given  a wild  rose  which  would  insure  them 
much  good  luck. 

One  time  it  happened  that  in  the  camp  of  Chief  Waccamaw,  who 
lived  with  his  people  near  the  mound  of  flowers,  a young  Indian 
from  the  north  came  to  partake  of  the  Keeper's  blessing. 

Chief  Waccamaw  took  this  man  to  her.  The  young  Indian,  upon 
seeing  this  lovely  woman,  demanded  that  she  marry  him. 

Now,  Keeper  could  never  marry.  The  Great  Spirit  had  assigned 
her  to  care  for  the  flowers  of  nature,  not  the  will  of  a mere  man. 

This  Indian  from  the  north  left  embittered.  He  returned 
shortly  with  warriors  and  they  tore  into  the  camp  of  Chief  Wacca- 
maw, killing  him  and  his  people.  Then  they  set  on  the  flowers 
and  destroyed  them. 

They  were  looking  for  the  Keeper,  to  carry  her  away.  But  she 
was  hidden  and  praying  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Her  prayer  was  that 
she  should  die  there  and  that  the  mound  of  flowers  sink  into  a 
lake  of  water,  so  that  no  man  could  ever  destroy  such  beauty  again. 

In  the  blinking  of  an  eye  the  mound  sank  into  the  land  and 
water  filled  it.  Thus  was  the  fate  of  the  Keeper  and  thus,  the 
legend  says,  was  born  Lake  Waccamaw. 

— excerpt  from  "Lake  Waccamaw:  Place  of 

Legends  and  Nature  Lovers,"  by  Jim  Stingley, 
RALEIGH  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  June  26,  1966 
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Though  fully  occupied  with  his  duties  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  at  Boone,  the  author  is  an  enthusiastic 
collector  and  writer  in  the  field  of  folklore.  His  "Fabulous  Characters 
in  the  Southern  Mountains"  appeared  in  the  December,  1958,  issue  of  NCF. 

MOONSHINING  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 
by  Cratis  Williams 

The  story  of  moonshining  in  the  Appalachian  South  began  during  the 
early  years  of  the  administration  of  President  George  Washington.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  find  tax  sources,  land  speculators  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  cities  resisted  proposed  land  taxes.  Since  they  and  the  classes  of 
which  they  were  a part  were  in  political  power,  they  proposed  taxes  on  whis- 
key instead.  The  pioneer  farmers  on  the  border,  remote  from  markets,  hoped 
to  pay  off  mortgages  on  their  farms  by  sending  whiskey  and  furs  to  eastern 
markets.  They  received  little  in  cash  for  whiskey,  anyway,  for  they  accepted 
most  of  the  value  of  their  marketable  produce  in  exchange  (salt,  sugar, 
cloth,  iron  products,  notions).  Moreover,  remembering  tyranny  and  taxes  in 
the  old  country,  they  held  salaried  officials  from  the  cities  in  low  esteem. 

When  the  bill  imposing  an  excise  tax  on  whiskey  was  passed  in  1791,  it 
caused  unrest  among  the  frontier  farmers,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 
the  easterners  that  the  back-country  farmers  were  not  bearing  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  taxes.  The  farmer  could  not  hope  to  transport  lumber, 
meat,  and  grain  at  reasonable  costs  across  the  mountains,  but  he  could  turn 
his  grain  into  whiskey  and  manage  to  market  it.  A horse  could  carry  four 
bushels  of  rye  at  a time,  but  the  same  horse  could  carry  two  eight-gallon 
kegs  of  whiskey.  This  constituted  a considerable  saving  in  transportation 
(but  not  in  labor),  for  a bushel  and  a half  of  rye  produces  one  gallon  of 
whiskey.  Hence,  one  horse  could  carry  of  whiskey  what  four  horses  could 
carry  of  grain. 

However,  the  mountain  farmer's  complaint  against  the  excise  tax  tran- 
scended economic  considerations.  Frontier  religion,  dominated  by  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterianism,  as  Calvinistic,  perhaps,  as  the  Puritanism  of  New 
England  had  been,  had  given  its  blessings  to  moderate  and  controlled  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  most  considerable  item  of  expense  at  an 
"election”  of  a young  minister  in  early  New  England  had  been  whiskey. 

Increase  Mather  had  praised  the  merits  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  pulpit 
in  a sermon  in  which  he  pronounced  alcohol  one  of  God's  greatest  gifts  to 
mankind.  Since  the  dominant  influence  on  the  border,  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians  today,  is  that  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  mountaineer 
has  an  inborn  high  regard  for  whiskey  and  its  properties. 

On  the  early  frontier,  particularly,  whiskey  occupied  a high  social 
position.  Storekeepers  kept  it  on  their  counters  and  sold  it  by  the  keg, 
the  jug,  the  bottle,  or  the  drink  to  men  and  women  customers  alike.  The 
quality  was  good,  the  taste  pleasant,  and  the  effect  agreeable.  Farmers, 
keeping  barrels  of  it  in  their  cellars,  smokehouses,  and  barnlofts,  drank 
it  neat,  or  with  maple  sugar,  tansy,  or  mint.  It  was  pronounced  "good  for 
what  ails  you,  regardless  of  your  ailment,"  whether  the  complaint  be  con- 
sumption, fever,  ague,  or  snakebite.  Moreover,  it  made  one  warm  in  winter 
or  cool  in  summer,  and  was  considered  a necessity  for  fortifying  the  farmer 
against  the  exposures  of  hard  out-door  work.  It  was  served  at  meal  time, 
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and  flowed  bountifully  at  christenings,  weddings,  elections,  wakes,  and 
funerals.  Priests  and  ministers  consumed  it  in  large  quantities  and  quoted 
scripture  to  convince  doubters  of  its  agreeable  and  salutary  effects.  Be- 
cause it  was  used  so  commonly,  it  was  the  most  freely  accepted  article  of 
barter,  used  at  times  to  help  pay  the  salaries  of  the  ministers.  Men  of 
property  and  eminent  respectability  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  One  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  opposition  of  the  frontiersmen  to  the  whiskey  tax 
was  the  part  that  whiskey  played  in  their  personal  and  social  life. 

But,  in  order  to  raise  $800,000  to  pay  off  debts  which  states  had  in- 
curred during  the  American  Revolution,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  friends 
proposed  an  excise  tax  on  whiskey  in  1791.  In  spite  of  the  influence  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  the  bill  was  passed,  although  the  representatives 
from  the  Southern  states  voted  against  it.  The  tax,  graduated  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  still,  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  distiller.  To  the 
average  mountain  farmer,  who  did  not  see  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  a year 
in  cash,  the  payment  in  cash  of  the  excise  on  his  still  was  a major  problem, 
for  his  whiskey  was  used  largely  for  barter. 

When  the  excise  collectors  in  Western  Pennsylvania  went  into  the  coun- 
try, they  were  tarred  and  feathered,  whipped,  robbed,  beaten,  and  sometimes 
killed.  Farmers  who  permitted  excise  men  to  spend  the  night  in  their  homes  I 
were  condemned  as  rascals  and  traitors  by  their  neighbors  and  sometimes 
dealt  with  by  "regulators,"  who  disguised  themselves  as  Indians,  Negroes — 
even  women.  As  early  as  1792,  President  Washington  issued  warnings  to  mal- 
contents to  "desist  from  all  unlawful  combinations  and  proceedings,"  but 
troubles  continued.  Distillers  who  paid  the  tax  were  beaten,  their  still- 
houses  burned,  and  their  grist  mills  destroyed  by  irate  neighbors.  Frontier 
farmers  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Kentucky  did  not  suffer  as  much 
from  tax  collectors  as  the  farmers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  for  in  the 
Southern  states  farmers  reported  and  listed  their  stills.  Since  sentiment 
of  state  leaders  was  opposed  to  the  tax,  farmers  with  little  stills  were 
not  molested  if  they  did  not  list  them. 

After  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  was  quelled  by  the  Federal  Militia  in 
1794,  thousands  embroiled  with  difficulties  in  Pennsylvania  migrated  either 
to  Kentucky  and  lands  down  the  Mississippi  or  to  mountain  valleys  in  the 
South. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  taxes  on  whiskey  stills  in  the  mountains 
until  1873.  Every  prosperous  mountain  farmer  had  his  still  and  used  it  to 
convert  his  grain  to  whiskey  and  his  apples  to  brandy.  During  the  Civil 
War,  upon  President  Lincoln's  recommendation,  a second  bill  was  passed  re- 
quiring that  taxes  be  paid  on  whiskey  by  those  who  distilled  it.  In  1873 
officers  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  began  seriously  to  enforce  the 
law.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Southern  mountaineers  began  to  suffer 
from  the  "revenoors"  in  their  midst.  Still  arguing  that  the  tax  was  unjust 
because  it  discriminated  against  persons  who  could  not  transport  heavier 
untaxed  products  to  market,  mountaineers  protested  their  right  to  do  as 
they  pleased  with  the  products  of  their  own  labor  on  their  own  land.  Those 
unwilling  to  pay  taxes  began  to  hide  their  stills  in  deep  hollows,  thickets,  j 
coves,  caves,  and  obscure  ravines  in  order  to  escape  the  revenue  collector,  i 
Producing  whiskey  in  this  fashion  was  safest  at  night,  and  easiest  on  moon- 
light nights.  Hence,  it  came  to  be  referred  to  as  "moonshining. " The 
whiskey  produced  was  "blockaded"  to  illicit  markets.  One  who  dispensed  the 
contraband  product,  which  had  to  be  concealed  on  one's  person,  was  referred 
to  as  a "bootlegger,"  from  the  practice  at  first  of  concealing  bottles  in 
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the  legs  of  loosely  fitting  boots.  - 

The  moonshiner,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  was  normally  a respectable 
citizen  in  his  community.  He  owned  his  land,  he  was  a man  of  honor,  and  he 
took  his  obligations  of  citizenship  seriously.  Moreover,  he  was  resource- 
ful and  skillful  in  planning  and  execution,  for  considerable  care  and  prep- 
aration are  involved  in  the  making  of  whiskey.  Managing  the  operation  to 
avoid  detection  from  snooping  neighbors  requires  shrewdness.  Planning  a 
"run"  of  whiskey  within  the  framework  of  secrecy  and  deception  requires  ad- 
ministrative skills  and  expert  timing. 

If  the  mountain  farmer  has  not  inherited  an  ancient  still  from  his 
"pappy,"  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  problem  of  equipment.  A moonshiner 
with  high  ideals  and  pride  in  his  work  requires  a copper  "rig,"  including 
a still,  a cap,  and  a worm  (coil).  Two  copper  kettles  riveted  together  make 
an  excellent  still.  A copper  bucket  to  which  a length  of  copper  tubing  has 
been  soldered  will  serve  as  a good  cap.  A copper  coil  made  of  tubing  or  re- 
trieved from  an  old-fashioned  water  heater  is  a suitable  "worm.”  Barrels 
for  the  mash  (usually  called  beer  by  mountaineers),  boxes  for  holding  grain, 
buckets  for  carrying  water,  sacks,  jars,  jugs,  and  kegs,  tarpaulins  (or 
blankets  and  quilts),  and  miscellaneous  items  must  be  assembled. 

A suitable  site  for  the  still  is  of  utmost  importance.  It  is  located 

in  a spot  near  a spring  or  a stream.  A natural  covert  of  heavy  foliage  is 

desirable,  for  smoke  is  not  obvious  when  rising  from  among  trees.  The  site 
must  be  accessible  from  many  directions  if  tell-tale  paths  worn  in  vegeta- 
tion are  to  be  avoided.  Equipment  and  materials  are  carried  in  at  night  on 

the  backs  of  mules  or  by  the  moonshiner  and  his  sons.  Wood  for  the  furnace 
is  stored  in  advance. 

The  moonshiner  begins  by  setting  his  beer.  If  he  plans  a run  of  high 
quality,  he  sprouts  grain,  allowing  the  sprouts  to  grow  to  a length  of  1 to 
1-1/2  inches.  This  operation  requires  that  he  turn  the  grain  each  day  and 
water  it  carefully.  After  the  sprouts  are  the  right  length,  the  grain  is 
spread  thinly  to  dry.  It  must  be  hidden  away  while  it  dries.  Usually,  an 
old  bed  sheet  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  loft  above  the  kitchen  stove,  or 
on  a rack  just  below  the  roof  in  the  barn  loft  will  do.  Again,  the  grain 
must  be  turned  daily.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  it  is  ground  into  malt.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  safe  to  carry  sprouted  grain  to  a gristmill,  the  moonshiner 
must  devise  means  to  prepare  the  malt  at  home.  He  may  place  the  dried  grain 
in  small  bags  and  beat  it  with  a hammer,  or  grind  it  in  a coffee  mill,  or 
use  a crude  mortar  and  pestle.  When  a sufficient  supply  is  ready,  it  is 
mixed  with  corn  meal  and  cooked  slowly  for  a time.  Then  a bushel  and  a 
half  of  the  mixture  is  stirred  into  30  gallons  of  warm  water  in  a barrel. 
This  will  produce  one  to  one  and  a half  gallons  of  double-run  whiskey.  How- 
ever, the  moonshiner  may  triple  his  production  by  adding  sugar  or  sorghum 
molasses  to  the  mixture  at  the  rate  of  a bit  less  than  a half  pound  of 
sweetening  for  each  gallon,  determined  in  part  by  the  solubility  of  the 
sugar  or  molasses. 

The  barrels  of  beer  are  placed  near  the  still.  In  summer,  they  are 
merely  covered  over  with  boards,  a tarpaulin  or  sacks,  and  green  brush. 

In  the  spring  or  autumn  they  may  be  set  into  a pit  and  packed  with  horse 
manure  in  order  to  assure  even  temperatures.  In  the  winter  they  are  packed 
in  horse  manure  almost  to  the  top.  If  the  weather  becomes  quite  cold,  the 
moonshiner  reports  each  day  and  heats  a bundle  of  iron  objects  (plow  points, 
eye  hoes,  horseshoes,  etc.)  strung  on  a wire  and  "souses"  each  barrel  of 
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beer  to  keep  the  temperature  up  so  that  fermentation  (working)  may  continue. 

S' 

After  fermentation  ("working  off")  is  complete,  the  beer  is  ready  to 
run.  The  skilled  moonshiner  is  most  careful  to  "run  his  beer"  at  the  time 
when  alcoholic  content  is  highest,  for  it  begins  to  change  to  vinegar  rap- 
idly. While  the  beer  is  working  off,  he  and  his  sons  have  built  a furnace 
of  field  stones  and  mud  constructed  in  such  a way  as  to  permit  heat  to 
surround  the  still  completely  and  pass  out  through  a flue  behind  the  cap. 

The  beer  is  stirred  in  the  barrel  and  then  conveyed  in  buckets  to  the  still,  ' 
which  is  filled  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  top.  The  cap  is  placed  on 
and  sealed  with  a paste  made  of  barley  or  rye  flour.  The  worm  is  connected 
with  the  arm  of  the  cap  and  sealed  in  place  with  the  paste.  In  higher  alti- 
tudes, the  worm  is  stretched  like  a coil  spring  and  fixed  rigidly  in  the 
open  air,  but  in  the  most  of  the  mountain  country  the  coil  is  immersed  in 
a barrel  of  cold  water  (called  the  "flake"  stand)  and  projected  about  three 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  which  is  placed  on  a platform  high 
enough  to  permit  vessels  to  be  set  with  ease  under  the  end  of  the  worm.  A 
fire,  kept  burning  low,  is  built  in  the  furnace  and  the  operation  is  underwa 

The  fire  requires  constant  attention.  If  it  becomes  too  hot,  the  mash 
is  likely  to  scorch,  producing  an  acrid  taste  in  the  whiskey.  If  the  fire 
is  permitted  to  flare  up  rapidly,  the  still  "pukes"  mash  into  the  worm.  If 
the  heat  is  controlled  properly,  the  "singlins"  begin  to  trickle  down  the 
worm  after  a time.  The  first  run  continues  until  a bit  of  the  product  no 
longer  flames  when  it  is  dashed  into  the  fire.  The  fire  is  then  pulled 
from  the  furnace  with  a long-handled  shovel,  the  still  cools,  the  cap  is  re- 
moved, the  slop  is  dipped  out  of  the  still,  and  the  operation  repeated  until 
the  beer  is  all  run.  When  necessary,  the  moonshiner  siphons  off  warm  water 
from  the  flake  stand  and  replaces  it  with  cool  water,  allowing  the  warm  wate: 
to  cool  in  buckets  for  use  again. 

After  the  beer  is  run,  the  still  is  washed  carefully  for  doubling. 

When  all  is  ready,  the  "singlins"  are  placed  in  the  still,  the  cap  sealed 
in  place,  the  fire  prepared,  and  soon  the  doubled  and  twisted  essence  sings 
down  the  copper  worm,  the  air  diffused  with  the  sweet  malty  odor  of  new 
whiskey.  A bag  of  charcoal  is  hung  on  the  end  of  the  worm  in  order  to  cut 
out  fusil  oils  (referred  to  as  "bardy  grease"  in  the  hills).  The  temperature 
of  the  still  is  watched  most  carefully.  The  first  liquor  is  of  high  proof, 

but  as  the  liquid  boils,  the  alcoholic  content  diminishes.  However,  a few 

gallons  of  liquid  with  little  or  no  alcoholic  content  (referred  to  as 
"backins")  are  placed  in  a churn  or  barrel  for  use  in  establishing  uniform  ' 
proof  of  the  run  later. 

The  doubling  completed,  the  moonshiner  then  "proofs"  the  whiskey.  The  i 
whiskey  with  high  alcoholic  content  is  cut  with  "backins"  until  the  total 
run  is  approximately  100  proof  (50  per  cent  alcohol).  The  skilled  moon- 
shiner determines  this  by  studying  the  "bead"  that  forms  at  the  top  of  a 
small  clear  bottle  filled  with  the  liquor.  The  length  of  time  required  for 
the  bubble  to  burst  indicates  the  alcoholic  content.  When  it  is  properly 
proofed,  the  whiskey  is  then  placed  in  containers.  If  it  is  to  be  run  out 

of  the  mountains  immediately  by  bootleggers,  it  is  placed  in  fruit  jars  and 

sealed.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  for  home  consumption  or  for  special  customers 
who  might  deal  directly  with  the  moonshiner,  it  is  placed  in  charred  white 
oak  kegs  to  age  in  wood  for  two  or  three  years.  Sometimes  the  bootlegger 
requests  charred  and  mellowed  whiskey.  In  such  instances,  the  moonshiner 
might  supply  him  with  whiskey  stored  in  jugs  in  which  have  been  suspended 
small  bags  of  charred  white  oak  chips  and  to  which  burnt  brown  sugar  has 
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been  added  in  small  amounts.  The  chips  supply  the  taste  of  age  and  the 
sugar  produces  an  agreeable  color.  To  those  who  prefer  a lighter  amber 
the  ingenious  moonshiner  supplies  "aged"  whiskey  colored  with  home-twisted 
bur ley  tobacco  or  bark  from  the  persimmon  tree. 

The  secretive  operations  of  the  moonshiner  are  conducted  mostly  at 
night.  The  still  is  surrounded  by  a thicket,  but  a "blind"  must  also  be 
built  of  poles  on  which  tarpaulins,  burlap  mats,  and  old  quilts  and  blankets 
are  hung  to  cut  off  rays  from  the  furnace  fire.  Talk  is  in  whispers.  The 
moonshiner  and  his  sons,  prepared  to  flee  at  once,  are  as  alert  as  Indian 
hunters  to  cracking  sticks,  sudden  noises,  the  presence  of  strange  dogs, 
the  calls  of  owls  and  whipporwills , for  "revenoor"  spies  are  sometimes  as 
"sharp  as  tacks." 

Not  all  moonshiners,  however,  are  able  to  own  copper  rigs.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a still  of  an  oil  drum.  Tight  boxes  or  vats,  rather  than 
barrels,  may  be  used  for  setting  beer.  A copper  coil  is  not  too  difficult 
to  come  by,  though,  and  even  the  most  indifferent  moonshiner  feels  that  he 
must  have  one.  Small  operators  contrive  stills  of  lard  cans  capped  with 
gallon  tomato  cans.  They  "cook"  on  a kitchen  stove  after  the  family  retires, 
or  set  up  operations  in  the  smokehouse.  The  flake  stand  for  such  a small 
operator  may  consist  of  an  old-fashioned  water  cooler,  a keg,  or  another  lard 
can.  If  the  sole  purpose  of  such  operators  is  to  improve  their  economic 
position,  they  may  enhance  the  salability  of  the  product  by  throwing  a few 
hands  of  tobacco  into  the  mash,  which  may  be  a mixture  of  meal  and  chop  with 
generous  amounts  of  sugar  or  molasses  added.  The  product  may  be  supplied 
with  a bead  by  dropping  a lump  of  can  lye  into  the  jar.  If  the  appearance 
of  age  is  important,  burnt  brown  sugar  is  inexpensive.  The  effects  of  this 
product  are  maddening,  indeed,  and  those  who  suffer  through  a hangover  from 
a "high  fly"  on  this  kind  of  moonshine  whiskey  refer  to  it  as  "rotgut." 

In  recent  years  "big-time"  operators  in  some  mountain  counties  have 
made  moonshining  a big  business.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  chief  source 
of  income  for  some  of  these  counties  is  moonshining  and  that  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  counties  is  dependent  largely  upon  it.  Moonshiners  in 
these  counties  live  double  lives  in  a different  sense  from  those  of  the 
traditional  agriculture-oriented  moonshiner.  In  touch  with  contemporary 
times,  they  own  modern  homes,  drive  new  automobiles,  invest  money  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  participate  in  social,  religious,  civic,  and  political  activities, 
and  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college.  They  maintain  two  businesses, 
the  lesser  but  more  ostentatious  of  which  is  normally  related  to  agriculture. 
The  stills,  no  longer  in  coves  and  coverts,  are  located  ingeniously  under- 
ground or  in  barns  or  in  basements  of  imposing  homes.  Such  modern  conven- 
iences as  running  water,  electricity,  and  refrigeration  enable  the  modern 
moonshiners  to  attempt  big-scale  operations.  Thousands  of  gallons  are  pro- 
duced annually  where  in  earlier  times  no  more  than  a hundred  might  have  been 
produced.  The  modern  moonshiner  does  not  resist  the  laws.  In  fact,  he  is 
a munificent  supporter  of  "dry"  forces  in  local  option  elections  and  en- 
courages his  preacher  to  go  after  "demon  alcohol"  with  all  the  righteous 
fury  he  can  whip  up.  The  modern  moonshiner  takes  calculated  risks.  He  is 
prepared  to  pay  fines.  His  operation  is  so  complex  that  he  employs  skilled 
workmen,  to  whom  he  pays  high  wages,  to  do  his  labor.  College  graduates  in 
business  keep  his  books  and  figure  his  profits.  He  is  prepared  to  pay  fines 
and  continue  wages  in  prison  for  his  employees  who  "take  the  rap"  if 
"revenoors"  intervene.  With  little  trust  in  the  professional  "blockader," 
he  employs  young  men  without  "court  records"  to  drive  his  "chicken  trucks" 
to  Piedmont  cities  to  deliver  his  product.  Yet,  he  does  not  think  of  him- 
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been  added  in  small  amounts.  The  chips  supply  the  taste  of  age  and  the 
sugar  produces  an  agreeable  color.  To  those  who  prefer  a lighter  amber  the 
ingenious  moonshiner  supplies  "aged"  whiskey  colored  with  home-twisted 
burley  tobacco  or  bark  from  the  persimmon  tree. 

The  secretive  operations  of  the  moonshiner  are  conducted  mostly  at 
night.  The  still  is  surrounded  by  a thicket,  but  a "blind"  must  also  be 
built  of  poles  on  which  tarpaulins,  burlap  mats,  and  old  quilts  and  blanket 
are  hung  to  cut  off  rays  from  the  furnace  fire.  Talk  is  in  whispers.  The 
moonshiner  and  his  sons,  prepared  to  flee  at  once,  are  as  alert  as  Indian 
hunters  to  cracking  sticks,  sudden  noises,  the  presence  of  strange  dogs, 
the  calls  of  owls  and  whipporwills , for  "revenoor"  spies  are  sometimes  as 
"sharp  as  tacks." 

Not  all  moonshiners,  however,  are  able  to  own  copper  rigs.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a still  of  an  oil  drum.  Tight  boxes  or  vats,  rather  than 
barrels,  may  be  used  for  setting  beer.  A copper  coil  is  not  too  difficult 
to  come  by,  though,  and  even  the  most  indifferent  moonshiner  feels  that  he 
must  have  one.  Small  operators  contrive  stills  of  lard  cans  capped  with 
gallon  tomato  cans.  They  "cook"  on  a kitchen  stove  after  the  family  retire; 
or  set  up  operations  in  the  smokehouse.  The  flake  stand  for  such  a small 


operator  may  consist  of  an  old-fashioned  water  cooler,  a keg,  or  another 
lard  can.  If  the  sole  purpose  of  such  operators  is  to  improve  their  econom. 
ic  position,  they  may  enhance  the  salability  of  the  product  by  throwing  a 
few  hands  of  tobacco  into  the  mash,  which  may  be  a mixture  of  meal  and  chop 
with  generous  amounts  of  sugar  or  molasses  added.  The  product  may  be  sup- 
plied with  a bead  by  dropping  a lump  of  can  lye  into  the  jar.  If  the  appeal 
ance  of  age  is  important,  burnt  brown  sugar  is  inexpensive.  The  effects  of 
this  product  are  maddening,  indeed,  and  those  who  suffer  through  a hangover 
from  a "high  fly"  on  this  kind  of  moonshine  whiskey  refer  to  it  as  "rotgut." 

In  recent  years  "big-time"  operators  in  some  mountain  counties  have 
made  moonshining  a big  business.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  chief  source 
of  income  for  some  of  these  counties  is  moonshining  and  that  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  counties  is  dependent  largely  upon  it.  Moonshiners  in 
these  counties  live  double  lives  in  a different  sense  from  those  of  the 
traditional  agriculture-oriented  moonshiner.  In  touch  with  contemporary 
times,  they  own  modern  homes,  drive  new  automobiles,  invest  money  in  stocks 
and  bonds,  participate  in  social,  religious,  civic,  and  political  activities 
and  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college.  They  maintain  two  businesses, 
the  lesser  but  more  ostentatious  of  which  is  normally  related  to  agriculture 
The  stills,  no  longer  in  coves  and  coverts,  are  located  ingeniously  under- 
ground or  in  barns  or  in  basements  of  imposing  homes.  Such  modern  conven- 
iences as  running  water,  electricity,  and  refrigeration  enable  the  modern 
moonshiners  to  attempt  big-scale  operations.  Thousands  of  gallons  are  pro- 
annually  where  in  earlier  times  no  more  than  a hundred  might  have  been 
produced.  The  modern  moonshiner  does  not  resist  the  laws.  In  fact,  he  is 
a munificent  supporter  of  "dry"  forces  in  local  option  elections  and  en- 
courages his  preacher  to  go  after  "demon  alcohol"  with  all  the  righteous 
fury  he  can  whip  up.  The  modern  moonshiner  takes  calculated  risks.  He  is 
prepared  to  pay  fines.  His  operation  is  so  complex  that  he  employs  skilled 
workmen,  to  whom  he  pays  high  wages,  to  do  his  labor.  College  graduates  in 
business  keep  his  books  and  figure  his  profits.  He  is  prepared  to  pay  fines 
and  continue  wages  in  prison  for  his  employees  who  "take  the  rap"  if 
"revenoors"  intervene.  With  little  trust  in  the  professional  "blockader," 
he  employs  young  men  without  "court  records"  to  drive  his  "chicken  trucks" 
to  Piedmont  cities  to  deliver  his  product.  Yet,  he  does  not  think  of  him- 
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self  as  a criminal,  nor  has  he  lost  his  self-respect.  He  is  making  capital 
of  economic  opportunity  in  his  place  and  his  time. 

It  is  in  the  marginal  fringe  of  mountain  life  that  moonshining  and 
bootlegging  are  most  harmful.  The  relatively  unskilled  tenant  on  a poor 
mountain  farm,  the  man  left  stranded  when  his  job  evaporates,  the  criminally 
inclined  who  appear  to  be  incapable  of  holding  jobs  may  turn  to  moonshining, 
with  inadequate  equipment  and  ignorance  of  the  process,  and  produce  poison 
whiskey  that  leaves  a trail  of  tragedy  behind  the  bootlegger  who  dispenses 
it  to  those  who  feel  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  price  for  tax-paid 
whiskey  and,  yet,  must  search  for  that  agreeable  sensation,  that  feeling  of 
general  well-being,  that  escape  from  social  and  economic  limitation  which 
inspired  their  ancestors  to  tar  and  feather  the  excise  men  just  prior  to 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection. 
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PICKED  UP  FROM  BILL  SHARPE'S  STATE  MAGAZINE 

A good  doctor  used  to  tell  of  the  time  he  was  called  to  treat  a man 
for  snake  bite,  only  to  find  his  patient  happily  inebriated  from  drinking 
a large  potion  of  denatured  alcohol.  "Don't  you  know  that  stuff  will 
kill  you?"  angrily  demanded  the  doctor.  "Well,  'ole  snake  done  bit  me 
an'  gonna  die  anyhow,"  said  his  happy  patient.  When  the  same  man  was 
cautioned  by  the  druggist  once  before  and  informed  that  to  continue 
drinking  wood  alcohol  might  cause  blindness,  he  replied,  "Why,  Morganton 
ain't  so  big  and  I done  seed  all  they  wuz  to  see  anyhow." 

--from  "Mountain  Yarns,"  by  J.  Alex  Mull, 

STATE,  September  1,  1966 


The  legend  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Hills  is  still  told  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains:  how  every  year,  early  in  the  first  day  of  summer, 
she  walks  beautifully  and  prophetically  through  the  hill  country.  If 
the  skies  are  blue  that  day,  all  is  well;  but  if  the  clouds  hang  heavy, 
hard  times  are  ahead.  So  say  the  old  timers. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  her.  But  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Blowing 
Rock  hangs  a much  loved  painting  by  noted  Tar  Heel  artist  Elliott 
Daingerfield  which  depicts  the  Madonna  radiant  and  graceful,  carrying  a 
smiling  child  and  a pure  white  lily.  A setting  of  bright  skies  and 
flowered  mountains  foretells  a fruitful,  happy  season. 

--from  "Merely  a Woman's  Opinion,"  by  Carol  Dare 
STATE,  April  15,  1966 
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Educated  at  Louisiana  State  University  and  Ohio  State  University,  the 
author  is  now  associate  professor  of  Painting  and  Design  at  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University  at  Murfreesboro.  He  reports  that  he  was  born 
in  Louisiana  in  1926,  is  married,  and  has  three  teen-age  children. 

GOINGS-ON  AT  UNION  GROVE 
by  David  G.  LeDoux 

A first-time  visitor  to  Union  Grove,  having  left  the  mountains  behind 
soon  after  North  Wilkesboro,  spinning  along  at  fifty  between  flat  fields 
on  the  narrow  asphalt  highway,  may  be  through  the  place  almost  before  he 
knows  it.  Blinking  his  eyes  twice,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  he  may  well 
miss  it,  for  it  is  no  more  than  a few  houses,  two  stores--one  of  which 
doubles  as  a restaurant,  what  looks  to  be  a good-sized  mill,  and  of  course 
the  school  buildings.  It  is  at  the  school,  a random  series  of  low  brick 
structures,  that  the  famed  Old  Time  Fiddlers'  Convention  has  been  held  for 
the  past  forty-two  years  and  was  scheduled  to  be  held  again  the  weekend  of 
Easter  Sunday  of  1967,  if  there  is  a Van  Hoy  there  to  run  it.  And  Union 
Grove  is  still  full  of  Van  Hoys. 

Though  planners  have  kept  up  with  the  times  by  offering  an  expanded 
program  that  begins  on  Friday  night,  Saturday  is  still  the  biggest  and  the 
best  day.  Those  who  have  an  ear  for  authenticity,  diversity,  and  experimen- 
tation in  folk  music  should  come  early,  for  from  one  in  the  afternoon  until 
after  dark  a hundred  musicians  lean  against  cars  parked  all  about  the 
grounds  or  squat  out  in  the  middle  of  the  parking  lot  and  learn  all  about 
each  other's  picking  and  fiddling  styles.  Groups  are  formed  and  broken  up 
casually  and  easily  as  the  performers  drift  about  playing  in  first  one 
combination  and  then  another.  For  some,  this  old  time  open  air  playing  is 
the  best  time  of  all,  harking  back  as  it  does  to  a time  that  is  no  more, 
but  soon  after  dark  another  mood  begins  and  the  air  quickens,  for  it  is 
nearly  time  for  the  real  competition  to  start. 

This  is  now  held  in  three  areas,  the  gym,  the  auditorium  and  the  tent, 
with  each  band  playing  before  different  judges  in  each  area.  The  tent  has 
always  been  the  favorite  of  the  more  hardy  afficianado  of  the  folk,  hardy 
since  as  the  hour  grows  late  there  on  that  windy  ground  in  the  spring  night, 
coats  or  even  blankets  are  in  order. 

It  is  in  the  tent,  too,  that  a recently  developing  phenomenon  of  all 
folk  music  festivals  and  conventions  is  most  apparent,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  urban,  even  urbane,  bearded  and  Bohemian-appearing  young  fans  congregate 
mingling  with  the  natives  and  making  their  favorites  and  their  displeasures 
known  in  a most  vocal  manner.  One  sees  them  there  leaning,  sitting  in  a 
thousand  casual  attitudes  in  endless  varieties  of  dress  and  appearance,  and 
one  may  recall  the  bright  colored  tents,  camp  trailers  and  sleepers  all 
about  the  fields,  yards, and  woods  nearby  where  they  bedded  down  the  night 
before.  They  come  from  as  far  away  as  New  York  and  Boston,  from  as  near  as 
Raleigh  and  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill;  many  of  them  are  themselves  exceptional 
performers. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies,  likely  a disk  jockey  from  Hickory  and  just 
a little  out-of-place  here,  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  a thing; 
his  humorless  wisecracks  will  be  roundly  booed,  his  endless  talk  stamped 
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at,  for  it  is  clear  that  this  audience  sees  his  sole  function  as  that  of 
getting  on  with  the  show. 

The  show  is  probably  as  many  as  a hundred  bands  playing,  it  seems, 
about  every  folk  song  known  to  man  at  least  twice  before  things  finally 
begin  to  come  to  a head  some  time  after  midnight. 

Quick  tempo  instrumental  numbers  like  CRIPPLE  CREEK  and  OLD  JOE  CLARK 
vie  for  attention  with  slower  old  vocal  standards  such  as  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 
THE  OHIO,  YOU  ARE  MY  FLOWER  and  possibly  a very  sad  one  like  LITTLE  ROSEWOOD 
CASKET,,  The  groups  seem  to  follow  one  another  with  an  ever  increasing 
rapidity  as  the  schedule  is  left  further  and  further  behind  until  one  grows 
almost  dizzy  watching  them. 

Cries  of  "Go  man,  go,"  mingle  with  an  occasional  old  time  rebel  yip- 
yipping yell  in  the  dimlit  air  above  where  the  constantly  moving  and  chat- 
tering crowd  sits  on  jerry-built  benches  of  raw  lumber  or  lolls  about  the 
aisles  on  blankets  or  folded  sleeping  bags.  "Let's  hear  more  jug  bands," 
will  be  heard  shouted  from  across  the  tent  and  the  middle-aged  couple  down 
the  row  might  be  wondering  aloud  about  the  possibility  of  getting  a motel 
room  in  Hickory  at  this  hour. 

On  and  on  it  goes  until  the  last  band  has  been  heard  and  a hush  falls, 
quiet  that  may  in  fact  be  as  much  a result  of  fatigue  as  expectancy.  In 
time  some  may  begin  to  express  their  own  preferences  but  all  understand  it 
is  now  up  to  the  judges  who  have  retired  to  their  more  private  deliberations. 

When  these  officials  have  completed  their  always  lengthy  consultation 
and,  after  what  seems  an  endless  time  of  confusion  and  unexplained  delays 
that  one  finally  sleepily  rationalizes  as  a part  of  the  authentic  flavor 
of  the  event,  the  finalists  and  whatever  audience  is  left  at  that  hour 
assemble  in  the  gym.  Those  who  have  so  recently  left  the  tent  feel  at  first 
only  gratitude  for  the  new  comforting  warmth  of  the  inside  air,  but  soon 
they  are  applauding  and  stamping  their  feet  with  the  others  in  an  enthusiasm 
intended  both  to  cheer  and  likely  to  speed  up  the  proceedings. 

At  last  though,  after  the  favorites  play  a few  more  numbers,  the  final 
choices  are  announced  and  the  musicians  are  introduced:  The  Best  Tradi- 
tional Band,  The  Best  Jazz  Band,  The  Best  Vocalist,  The  Best  Guitar  Player, 
The  Best  Banjo  Player  and,  of  course,  the  granddaddy  of  all  Union  Grove 
awards,  The  Best  Fiddle  Player. 

And  then  it  is  all  over  and  all  stumble  out  at  three  A.M„  into  the  by 
now  very  chill  night  air  once  more,  and  as  the  cold  motors  of  cars  are  warm- 
ing prior  to  a general  exodus,  it  is  possible  to  reflect  on  the  great  pleas- 
ure that  one  feels  at  the  thought  that  a fine  old  time  event  like  the  Fid- 
dlers' Convention  still  exists  in  this  age  of  rockets  and  space  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  and  that  it  is  good  to  be  here  and  witness  it.  It  is  then  that  plans 
may  well  be  made  for  returning  the  following  year. 

In  the  days  afterward,  as  the  recollections  of  the  sounds  and  the 
sights  of  Union  Grove  dim,  when  all  who  were  there  have  gone  back  to  where 
they  belong  and  have  resumed  whatever  it  is  their  lives  contain,  one  can 
still  pull  from  memory  bits  and  pieces  of  the  experiences  from  the  event. 

One  remembers  Roger  Spring,  whose  Brooklyn  talk  seems  incongruous  with  his 
magic  on  the  banjo;  a phenomenal  left-handed  guitar  picker  named  Ernest 
Thompson;  an  unknown  group  of  five  with  one  girl  in  black  garb  against  a 
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white  garage  in  the  late  afternoon  light,  almost  a scene  from  Spain;  an 
unnamed  old  time  fiddler  horny-handedly  playing  an  "Old  Bull"  fiddle  all 
alone  to  one  side;  these  and  many  more  too  numerous  to  mention  are  memories 
from  Union  Grove.  But  above  all  is  the  recollection  of  Clark  Kessinger, 
the  grandest  old  time  fiddler  of  them  all,  who  somehow  manages  to  shake 
his  seventy- two-year-old  bones  into  a jog  that  will  pass  for  a kind  of  buck 
dance  as  he  runs  with  deceptive  ease  through  the  most  intricate  passages 
of  the  fastest  fiddle  tunes.  He  won  it  this  year  at  Union  Grove  and  at 
Galax,  and  those  who  heard  him  know,  as  well  as  the  much  larger  audience 
at  this  year's  Newport  Festival  knew,  that  he  deserves  this  and  more. 

Yes,  as  long  as  there  are  Van  Hoys  to  make  a Union  Grove  possible, 
and  as  long  as  there  are  Clark  Kessingers  to  play  there,  people  will  come 
from  the  nearby  hills  and  the  faraway  campuses  to  those  school  buildings 
to  hear  some  of  the  very  best  in  pickin  and  singin  and  fiddlin  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Anywhere  at  all. 
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HILL  SUPERSTITIONS  FROM  SPRUCE  PINE 

Many  young  women  hereabouts  believe  that  if  a girl  glimpses  a 
redbird  before  breakfast  she'll  see  her  sweetheart  that  day.  And 
whenever  a redbird  flies  in  front  of  her  it  means  she'll  be  kissed 
twice  before  nightfall. 

A butterfly  in  the  house  foretells  an  early  wedding  in  the 
family.  Outdoors,  when  a butterfly  alights  on  a girl's  head  it 
means  she'll  change  her  old  beau  for  a new  one  before  the  next 
time  it  snows. 

These  are  just  a sampling  of  the  innumerable  superstitions 
regarding  love  and  marriage  which  many  cling  to  here  in  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

Yarrow  is  one  of  several  weeds  still  sometimes  employed  in 
making  love  potions.  Dodder,  a common  name  for  which  is  "love 
vine,"  and  another  parasite,  mistletoe,  are  used  for  brewing 
"love  medicines." 

Many  claim  that  a sure  way  to  make  her  straying  sweetheart 
return  to  her  is  for  the  girl  to  put  salt  on  the  fire  before 
breakfast  for  seven  consecutive  mornings. 

If  a girl  upon  first  glimpsing  a new  moon  will  say  aloud  the 
name  of  a boy,  it's  believed  that  the  next  time  she  sees  him,  if 
his  face  is  toward  her  he  loves  her;  but  if,  instead,  she  first 
sees  the  back  of  his  head,  it  means  that  he  loves  some  other  girl. 

A man  and  woman  whether  married  or  not,  should  never  kiss 
over  a gate;  neither  should  they  kiss  while  he  is  standing  and 
she  is  sitting.  In  either  case  a violent  quarrel  between  them  is 
almost  certain  to  follow  before  the  end  of  three  days! 

--by  Ashton  Chapman,  RALEIGH  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER, 
April  3,  1966 
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The  contributor  of  "Archive  Notes,"  which  henceforth  will  be  a regular 
feature  in  each  issue  of  NCF,  is,  of  course,  the  professor  of  English  who 
is  first  vice  president  of  the  NCFS  and  one  of  the  custodians  of  the 
Archive  at  the  University  Library  at  Chapel  Hill. 

ARCHIVE  NOTES 
by  Daniel  W.  Patterson 

In  his  essay  in  FOLKLORE  STUDIES  IN  HONOR  OF  ARTHUR  PALMER  HUDSON 
Philip  Kennedy  reported  that  some  fifty  of  the  North  Carolina  counties  are 
unmentioned  in  published  collections  of  folksongs.  Presumably  most  have 
never  been  visited  by  a collector.  Two  of  the  "forgotten"  counties,  Anson 
and  Union  on  the  South  Carolina  border,  are  represented  in  a collection 
given  in  January  to  the  North  Carolina  Archive  of  Folk  Lore  and  Music. 

The  donor,  John  Douglas  Helms,  is  a native  of  the  region  and  a senior 
at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill.  On  a field  trip  in  December,  1966,  he 
gathered  a good  sampling  of  the  kinds  of  folklore  to  be  expected  in  the 
state.  One  item  was  the  letter  a homesick  Carolinian  wrote  from  Tennessee 
in  1875  telling  the  home  folks,  "when  you  git  this  wright  back  to  me  if  you 
havent  got  mutch  nuse  send  me  a good  song  ballet,"  and,  as  good  as  his  word, 
enclosing  two  religious  song  ballets  of  his  own.  Helms  also  gathered  local 
historical  legends  and  a tape  of  folksongs  ranging  from  the  Child  ballad  to 
the  dance  tune.  His  most  unusual  discovery  was  a fragment  of  a previously 
unknown  Anson  County  ballad  on  the  murder  of  Patsy  Beasly  in  1844.  Among 
the  more  widely  known  songs  that  he  recorded,  several  differ  from  versions 
printed  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION.  As  a sample,  and  an  inducement  to  other 
collectors,  we  offer  "The  Inconstant  Lover,"  as  sung  to  Helms  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Helms  Huggins  of  Marshville. 

Here  is  stanza  (1): 
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(2)  For  the  fruits  they  will  wither,  and  the  roots  they  may  die. 
Young  men  will  fool  you,  for  one  has  fooled  I. 

(3)  They'll  hug  you  and  kiss  you,  and  tell  you  more  lies 
Than  cross  ties  on  the  railroad  or  stars  in  the  sky, 

(4)  My  baby  lies  crying,  I'm  sick  on  my  bed. 

My  husband's  off  gambling.  Lord  I wish  I was  dead. 


********************** 

********************* 


ALIEN 

by  Farm  Mayer 

804  River  Avenue 
Alma,  Michigan 

She  stands  low-heeled  and  attic  garbed, 
tagged:  born  in  Framland,  1889; 
an  alien  under  a strip  of  foreign  sky. 

These  dwellers  in  brick  and  steel  canyons 
with  neon  faces  and  thunderbird  cries , 
do  not  speak  her  language. 

If  she  should  say  It's  lambing  time; 
or  It's  good  corn- growing  weather, 

they  would  not  understand. 

Even  if  she  said  It  looks  like  rain 
they  would  not  understand. 

She  longs  for  a wooden  path; 

the  feel  of  hay- laid  eggs  in  her  hands; 
a lamb  new-born  on  straw; 

a pump  handle  to  steady  her. 

Her  ears  ache  from  the  dissonant  sounds 
of  fretting  thoroughfares. 

Her  blood  is  not  kin 

to  the  strange  shaggy-haired  ones 
and  the  fragile  teased-hair  ones 
who  chafe  at  stoplights; 

search  for  new  forms  of  oblivion; 
have  never  tasted  sweat 

or  fought  a coldstone  wall. 

Even  if  her  Lord  commanded 

she  could  not  dig  these  crazy  cats 
nor  sing  their  rock  ' n roll  songs. 

She  longs  for  horse- and  buggy  afternoons; 

for  community 
with  locusts  and  crickets. 

She  is  plagued  with  remembering 

when  a bluebird  sat  on  a golden  bough 

and  sang. 


* * * 


The  author  is  a third-year  graduate  student  at  Indiana  University,  where 
he  is  studying  with  the  financial  aid  of  an  NDEA  Title  IV  fellowship  in 
folklore  and  a folklore  research  assistantship.  So  far,  the  principal 
area  of  his  field  research  has  been  Kansas.  He  says  that  the  following 
article  "is  an  initial  step  in  constructing  a conceptualization  of  folk 
medicine;  in  addition,  I think  it  makes  more  meaningful,  for  the  student, 
material  that  is  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION." 

TOWARD  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  FOLK  MEDICAL  BELIEFS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
by  Michael  Owen  Jones 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  extensive  compendia  of  folk  medical  beliefs 
in  America  is  volume  VI  of  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FOLKLORE  (Durham,  1961).  But  the  collection  is  valuable  for  more  than 
Way land  Hand's  excellent  bibliography,  expansive  annotations,  enlightening 
remarks  about  magic,  and  indications  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
beliefs  and  practices.  If  systematically  analyzed,  it  can  provide  folk- 
lorists with  a much  clearer  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  folk  medicine. 
In  the  volume's  present  arrangement  of  material,  however,  the  uninformed 
student  misses  the  richness  of  this  field.  Wayland  Hand  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  shortcoming;  rather,  it  is  an  inherent  defect  in  the  very  nature 
of  an  index  which  can  be  corrected  only  by  prefacing  the  compendium  with 
a lengthy  analysis  based  on  an  awareness  of  the  manifold  aspects  of  tra- 
ditional health  beliefs  and  practices.  Regrettably,  however,  such  a con- 
ceptualization is  completely  lacking  for  students  of  American  folklore. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  therefore,  is  to  examine  the  2131  items  of  folk 
medicine  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION  in  order  to  indicate  some  of  the  many  fac- 
ets of  the  subject  and  to  dispell  the  notion  that  the  collecting  of  a few 
home  remedies — which  seems  to  be  the  current  fashion — is  sufficient  for  an 
understanding  of  folk  medical  beliefs. 

To  ensure  maximum  clarity,  topics  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
order:  health  maintenance,  prophylaxis,  portents  of  illness,  diagnosis, 

notions  of  disease  etiology,  techniques  of  healing  (medicaments  and  prac- 
tices) , folk  notions  of  the  mechanics  of  curing  versus  the  actual  effec- 
tiveness of  domestic  therapeutics,  and  health  practitioners. 

There  are  of  course  signs--over  which  man  has  little  control--that  one 
will  be  healthy  (649,  653),  but  a person  can  employ  various  methods  to  pre- 
serve homeostasis,  such  as  standing  in  the  first  rain  in  May  (657),  or  adopt 
certain  prophylactic  measures  to  prevent  illness.  Turning  the  pockets  in- 
side out  after  hearing  an  owl  hoot,  wearing  asafetida  or  a bag  of  camphor, 
or  swallowing  the  powder  of  a pearl  safeguards  against  disease  in  general 
(713,  735,  737,  739).  More  specifically,  to  prevent  sore  hands  in  winter 
one  should  rub  them  in  the  first  snow  (1566),  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
getting  sore  eyes  a person  should  look  at  his  fingernails  after  seeing 
someone  with  sore  eyes  (1360) , influenza  can  be  prevented  by  placing  sul- 
phur in  one's  shoe  (1746),  a silk  string  around  the  neck  keeps  mumps  from 
descending  (1832)  , eating  the  root  of  poison  ivy  in  the  spring  protects  one 
against  ivy  poisoning  (1945),  to  kiss  a mule's  nose  prevents  scarlet  fever 
(2091),  and  placing  some  stationery  on  one's  chest  is  a preventive  against 
motion  sickness  on  the  train  (2386).  Clearly,  all  these  preventive  measures 
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presuppose  a supernatural,  rather  than  empirical,  source  of  illness. 

Two  topics  closely  related  to  one  another  are  portents  of  sickness 
and  methods  of  diagnosing  illness,  and  the  brief  statements  in  the  BROWN 
COLLECTION — bereft  of  any  explanatory  information — do  not  readily  admit  to 
a differentiation.  It  would  appear  that  dreaming  of  lice  or  of  eating 
(710,  686)  is  a "sign"  of  imminent  sickness;  however,  the  act  of  dreaming 
may  also  be  thought  of  by  the  folk  as  a "diagnostic  method."  The  beliefs 
that  if  one's  throat  itches  it  means  one  will  have  a bad  cold  (1097),  that 
a person  is  subject  to  tuberculosis  if  his  hair  blazes  when  put  into  a fire 
(2388)  , and  that  "if  you  burn  the  combings  of  your  hair  and  they  do  not 
blaze,  it  is  a sign  of  sickness"  (688)  may,  with  equal  justification,  be 
regarded  as  either  portents  or  methods  of  diagnosis. 

There  are  approximately  50  items  involving  the  causes  of  illness, 
most  of  which  derive  ultimately  from  a belief  in  supernatural  causative 
factors  such  as  the  machination  of  evil  spirits.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  a particular  contemporary  informant  will  be  aware  of  the  magic 
basis  for  his  notion  of  disease  etiology.  To  mention  only  a few  assumptions 
about  the  causes  of  sickness,  trimming  one's  fingernails  on  Monday  will  pro- 
duce illness  by  the  subsequent  Friday  (689),  while  warts  can  be  caused  in 
different  ways  (2403-18) , a toothache  is  caused  by  a worm  in  the  tooth 
(2352) , typhoid  fever  follows  the  clearing  of  land  (2392) , and  night  air 
is  a conductor  of  illness  (733).  Illness  can  also  be  brought  on  by  some 
ill-advised  act  of  man;  such  beliefs  may  be  underlined  by  a rational  but 
incompletely  informed  basis  (e.g.  , 811  and  1914),  or  they  may  have  origi- 
nally involved  a supposed  affront  to  supernatural  spirits.  For  instance, 
appendicitis,  a broken  arm,  blindness,  chills  and  fevers,  heart  trouble, 
lice,  palsy,  and  pellegra  may  descend  on  the  temerarious  person  who  eats 
grape  seeds  or  black  berries  (811),  kills  a wren  (814),  sleeps  in  the 
moonlight  (884),  kills  a buzzard  (1085),  takes  the  ring  off  his  finger 
(1620),  washes  on  New  Year's  Day  (1769),  permits  a bird  to  die  in  his  hand 
(1912),  or  eats  cornbread  (1914).  On  the  other  hand,  some  items  suggest 
that  a human  causal  agent--with  the  assistance  of  extra-human  powers--is 
believed  to  be  operative  in  causing  sickness:  ironing  a man's  shirttail 
(689)  or  failing  to  pay  a doctor  (684)  result  in  unspecified  illnesses, 
while  swollen  feet  are  caused  by  someone  having  cast  a spell  (1398)  and 
convulsions  develop  in  an  ill  person  if  someone  sweeps  under  his  bed  with 
a new  broom  (1196).  Other  causes  of  constitutional  pathology  or  physical 
abnormalities  may  be  found  in  items  887,  1045,  1086,  1274,  1358,  1392,  1484, 
1616,  1618,  1770,  1771,  1846,  and  2274. 

The  most  obvious  area  for  investigation  is  the  method  of  healing.  For 
purposes  of  discussion,  the  healing  techniques  may  be  divided  into  (1) 
medicaments,  mainly  empirical,  which  include  the  materia  medica  composed  of 
the  sources  of  remedies,  the  methods  of  application,  and  the  use  of  special 
objects;  and  (2)  practices,  primarily  magical  ritual  activities,  which  in- 
clude gestures,  verbal  formulaic  expressions,  and  considerations  of  a special 
time,  date,  or  of  particular  instructions. 

The  materia  medica  of  the  folk  is  composed  of  metallic  or  chemical 
sources  such  as  baking  soda,  Epsom  salts,  or  water  in  which  pennies  or  nails 
have  soaked;  botanic  sources  which  include  scores  of  plants,  ranging  from 
calamus  roots  to  slippery  elm  bark,  holly  berries,  flax  seeds,  and  the  leaves 
of  plants  like  the  Jamestown  weed;  animal  sources  like  fat,  flesh,  gall, 
blood,  and  excrement;  and  human  sources  which  include  such  things  as  hair, 
nail  parings,  blood,  the  mother's  milk,  spittle,  urine,  and  cerumen. 
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Medicaments  taken  internally  consist  of  teas,  such  as  balsam,  horehound, 
peach  leaves,  or  rhubarb  (e.g.,  780-90);  tonics  made  of  calamus,  cherry 
bark  and  whiskey,  sulphur  and  molasses,  and  so  on  (e.g.,  791-99);  and  syr- 
ups composed  of  horehound,  hot  onion  juice,  or  sugar  and  onions  (1108, 

1113,  1249).  External  applications  take  the  form  of  ointments  like  balm 
of  Gilead  buds  (802),  and  poultices  such  as  ground  persimmon  sprouts  (803), 
fat  bacon  (913),  honey  and  sugar  (923),  or  tobacco  (2181).  Special  objects 
were  also  employed  as  therapeutic  agents,  such  as  snake  or  toad  stones, 
"madstones"  (1294,  1693,  2147-49,  2240),  and  string,  nails;  metal  (gold, 
brass,  silver)  rings,  earrings,  bracelets,  thimbles;  "measuring  sticks," 
or  gem  stones  (e.g.  2283,  2288-90,  829,  669).  Such  objects  were  used  pri- 
marily for  their  magical  rather  than  medicinal  value  and  could  be  effective 
only  in  a psycho-therapeutic  sense  in  contrast  to  the  diuretic,  demulcent, 
astringent,  or  counterirritant  effects  of  many  of  the  medicaments. 

Of  greater  interest  perhaps  are  the  magical  practices  associated  with 
healing.  The  least  explored  area  is  the  use  of  gestures:  ointment  must 
be  applied  with  the  third  finger  (800)  or  the  middle  finger  (801) , but 
never  with  the  forefinger  as  the  wound  will  not  heal  (2174);  castor  oil 
must  be  applied  to  a cancerous  area  twice  a day  using  only  three  fingers 
and  rubbing  in  the  form  of  a cross  (1006);  and  a foot  cramp  can  be  cured  by 
making  a cross  on  the  shoe  with  spittle  (1242;  see  also  1399,  2207).  Prayers, 
charms,  and  incantations  are  also  used  as  healing  methods.  Often  they  con- 
sist of  Biblical  passages  like  Ezekiel  16:6  (775,  881-82,  1907),  or  end  with 
the  invocation  of  "the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  (994,  1243),  or 
employ  Biblical  language  (1625).  Such  verbal  expressions  suggest  that  the 
power  of  religion  or  the  intercession  of  a religious  spirit  will  assist  in 
the  healing  process.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  inferred  that  formu- 
laic verses  used  to  cure  stys,  such  as  "sty,  sty,  go  off  my  eye;  //  Take 
the  first  one  that  passes  by"  (2295-2302)  , indicate  a belief  in  the  illness 
as  a living  being  which  can  be  driven  away. 

The  most  propitious  dates  for  effecting  a cure  or  obtaining  curative 
objects  are  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  rain  in  May,  the  first  frost  or  first 
snow,  the  first  day  of  May  or  the  first  rain  in  June,  or  the  last  snow  of 
the  season  (767,  1376-78,  1509,  1753,  1379).  An  activity  to  be  avoided  at 
specific  times  is  cutting  hair  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  or  after  9 P.M.  on 
Friday  (840-41).  Many  of  the  remedies  are  reinforced  or  appended  with 
special  directions,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  for  the  removal  of 
freckles:  "To  remove  freckles,  rise  before  sunup  on  the  first  day  of  May 

and  without  speaking  to  anyone,  or  looking  back,  run  to  the  nearest  wheat 
field,  wet  the  hands  with  dew,  cross  them  and  bring  down  across  the  face, 
from  opposite  sides,  and  across  the  chest"  (1517;  see  also  1064,  1153, 

1199,  1206,  1972,  1375,  1515-16,  1891-95).  There  are  of  course  dozens  of 
other  magic  curing  methods  and  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  reiterate 
them  here;  what  should  be  obvious,  however,  is  that  the  emphasis  tends  to 
be  on  the  rare,  the  unusual,  the  complicated,  the  magic  nature  of  numbers 
or  words  or  repeated  acts,  and  the  cure  by  homeopathic  and  sympathetic 
principles. 

Occasionally  informants  themselves  expressed  some  idea  of  how  a cure 
was  effected  although  folk  "theories"  are  seldom  valid.  One  person  ex- 
plained that  the  application  of  heated  salt  pork  to  the  throat  of  a diph- 
theria victim  "draws  out  the  poison  and  forms  blisters  under  the  skin  which 
are  lanced  if  they  do  not  break"  (1282) . A pan  of  onions  in  the  room  of  a 
patient  will  supposedly  draw  the  fever  from  the  victim  to  the  object  which 
then  turns  black  and  is  poisonous  (1438),  steel  under  a patient's  bed  cures 
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his  fever  by  drawing  the  electricity  from  his  body  (1463) , the  bitter  taste 
of  sagebrush  tea  makes  it  effective  in  treating  Rocky  Mountain  fever  (2090). 
and  a toothache  can  be  treated  by  applying  carbolic  acid  which  "destroys 
the  nerve  and  kills  the  ache"  (2375).  Treatments  demonstrating  a gross 
absence  of  anatomical  knowledge  are  those  for  falling  palate;  in  each  of 
the  remedies  (1394-96) , "a  falling  palate  may  be  pulled  up  by  pulling  a loci 
of  hair  on  top  the  head." 

Many  of  the  remedies,  however,  consist  of  substances  used  in  their  raw 
state  which  might  have  been  effective  and  in  a more  refined  state  are  util- 
ized in  modern  medicine.  The  poisonous  nightshade,  for  example,  used  widel) 
in  poultices,  contains  atropine  which  is  administered  to  relieve  muscle 
spasms  and  applied  externally  as  a local  anesthetic  agent.  But  without  be- 
coming involved  in  pharmacological  analysis,  some  of  the  remedies  can  be 
singled  out  as  efficacious  in  their  entirety.  The  astringent  effect  of  run- 
ning cold  water  over  a slight  wound  to  stop  the  bleeding  would  render  it 
effective  (876),  and  cobwebs  applied  to  a wound  would  aid  in  coagulating 
the  blood  (858).  Bleeding,  sucking,  and  cauterizing  a snake  bite  is  an 
accepted  procedure  (2124);  cutting  a V in  the  center  of  a nail  to  prevent 
ingrown  toenails  (2335)  is  recommended  by  podiatrists;  and  pressing  against 
the  back,  front,  and  sides  of  the  head  to  relieve  a headache  (1570)  is  the 
same  as  modern  therapeutic  measures. 

Prognosis  is  another  element  that  appears  in  folk  medicine,  although 
the  number  of  examples  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION  is  quite  limited.  If  a sick 
person  sneezes  or  yawns  he  will  soon  recover  (662,  663),  or  if  he  falls 
ill  on  Wednesday  his  health  will  probably  be  restored  (661).  However,  "if 
a person  takes  seriously  sick  on  Sunday,  he  seldom  recovers"  (685). 

Finally,  healing  as  a social  activity  involving  clientele  and  health 
practitioners  is  apparent  in  several  of  the  items.  Health  personnel,  ac- 
cording to  folk  appellations,  include  a Holiness  preacher  (777),  old  people 
(778),  a mystical  healer  (1544),  a conjure  doctor  (1625),  a charmer  (1778), 
mountain  medicine  men  (2072),  those  who  possess  magical  powers  (2184),  a 
person  possessing  the  divine  gift  of  healing  (2270),  a witch  doctor  (2631), 
and  conjure-men  (2694).  Ascribed  to  such  lay  healers  is  the  ability  to 
treat  successfully  gout,  hemorrhaging,  people  who  are  "liver  bound,"  rheu- 
matism, sores,  stomach  fever,  and  warts.  There  are  also  specialists  like 
the  fire  doctor  (992)  who  treats  burns  and  the  cancer  doctor  (1006). 

The  qualifications  of  the  health  practitioner  are  as  varied  as  the 
kinds  of  healers.  Some  of  the  criteria  include  the  following:  anyone  who 
was  born  after  the  father's  death  and  so  has  never  seen  his  (883,  1963)  or 
her  (1833)  father;  a seventh  son  can  cure  Bright's  disease  (964)  or  stop 
hemorrhaging  (1626);  the  seventh  son  of  a seventh  son  can  remove  goiter 
(1542);  the  man  who  has  fathered  seven  sons  is  able  to  rub  away  warts  (2420) 
and  a woman  (2729)  or  widow  (2930)  whose  maiden  name  is  the  same  as  her 
married  name  can  cure  whooping  cough  (2729)  or  any  diseased  person  (2930). 

The  power  of  healing,  however,  may  come  from  sources  other  than  unusual 
circumstances  under  which  a person  was  born.  One  can  catch  a mole  and  let 
it  die  in  one's  hands,  thereby  achieving  the  power  to  cure  a headache  (1587) 
but  if  the  mole  bites  it  means  that  one  will  never  be  a healer  (778).  Also, 
"the  sixteenth  chapter  and  sixth  verse  of  Ezekiel  will  stop  the  flow  of 
blood,  if  repeated  by  one  who  has  the  power"  (881).  However,  the  healer 
must  be  cautious  not  to  divulge  the  exact  passage  when  quoting  front  the 
Scriptures  or  "the  power  is  conveyed  from  the  informer  to  the  informed"  (880 
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The  preceding  discussion,  necessarily  curtailed  owing  to  limitations 
imposed  by  the  available  data,  is  offered  only  as  a prolegomenon  to  a fuller 
conceptualization  of  traditional  health  beliefs  and  healing  behavior.  A 
few  of  the  areas  for  further  research  are  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of 
illness;  notions  concerning  the  etiology  of  illness,  such  as  object  intru- 
sion, soul  loss,  or  the  breaking  of  taboos  involving  food  or  social  inter- 
action; the  substitution  of  modern  patent  medicines  for  substances  in  the 
traditional  materia  medica;  the  therapeutics  of  domesticated  animals;  the 
cultural  and  individual  definition  of  illness;  and  the  folk  health  practi- 
tioner, his  qualifications  to  practice,  methods  of  training,  source  of 
knowledge  and  ability,  various  powers  ascribed  to  him,  his  laboratory  and 
healing  equipment,  the  crit'eria  used  by  a patient  in  choosing  a specific 
healer,  and  the  role,  status,  and  function  of  the  health  personnel  within 
the  community.  In  any  event,  it  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the  present 
collecting  methods,  which  stress  the  recording  of  simple  statements  concern- 
ing home  remedies,  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  preservation  and  study  of 
folk  medicine.  Such  methods  will  undoubtedly  continue,  however,  until  the 
time  American  folklorists  take  the  subject  seriously  enough  to  devise  a 
sophisticated  schemata  of  the  multiple  aspects  of  traditional  medicine. 
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PA'S  EVENING 
(written  at  age  16) 

by  John  Foster  West 

Old  Dominion  College 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Pa  would  gouge  his  toothbrush 
Deep  into  his  snuff — 

Blackgum,  limb-chawed  toothbrush. 
Dipping,  not  enough! 

Then  he'd  purse  his  lips  up. 

Squirt  into  the  fire, 

Square  onto  a fire  coal: 

"Guess  I'll  plow  tomorr." 

Dip,  dip,  box  to  lip. 

Watch  the  brown  brush  go; 

Brown  fluff,  brown  with  snuff; 

Rockin  to  and  fro. 

"That  f'ard  corn  must  be  inspected. 
Hell,  that  hay's  to  mow. 

Guess  that  feller  won't  git  ' lected 
Cause  he's  too  damn  slow." 

Dip,  dip,  slower  slip 

Into  a world  wide,  deep; 

With  his  knees  crossed,  plumb  at  ease, 
Pa  has  gone  to  sleep. 
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Born  in  Raleigh,  June  30,  1950,  the  writer  is  now  a sophomore  at  Garner 
High  School  in  Wake  County,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  RALEIGH 
TIMES.  He  is  interested  in  writing,  outdoor  sports,  and  automobile  racing. 
(Before  you  start  to  read,  see  lower  left  of  drawing  on  NCF  cover.) 

A NIGHT  AT  THE  DEVIL'S  TRAMPING  GROUND 
by  Jimmy  Stevens 

The  whole  idea  to  camp  overnight  at  the  Dftvil's  Tramping  Ground  had  be- 
gun  as  a joke.  The  Explorer  Scouts  of  Garner  Post  391  had  been  searching  fc! 
a new  and  different  place  to  camp.  After  a great  debate  and  much  careful  me. 
itation, Chris  Allen,  a young  Explorer  with  a truly  genuine  sense  of  humor, 
suggested  that  we  camp  at  the  so-called  Devil's  Tramping  Ground.  All  the.  bo) 
knew  the  legend  of  the  devil's  supposed  haunt,  but  we  listened  intently  as 
Chris  reviewed  us  on  the  old  story.  The  Tramping  Ground  was  a circle  40  fee1 
in  diameter,  which  was  supposedly  completely  barren  except  for  an  unusual  ki| 
of  wire  grass  which  grew  in  patches.  Satan  was  said  to  have  tramped  'round 
and  'round  the  circle  planning  his  evil  snares  for  mankind.  According  to  th 
old  Tar  Heel  legend,  no  one  had  ever  successfully  slept  overnight  on  His  In- 
fernal Majesty's  small  piece  of  real  estate. 

Another  young  adventurer,  David  Mount,  was  also  familiar  with  the  Tramp 
ing  Ground,  since  his  grandparents  lived  in  nearby  Siler  City.  David  was 
quick  to  second  the  motion  and  was  instructed  to  write  to  his  grandparents 
and  ask  if  they  could  get  permission  for  us  to  camp  out  on  the  private  prop- 
erty. David's  letter  was  answered  in  a few  days,  and  we  were  happy  to  dis- 
cover we  had  obtained  the  necessary  permission.  The  date  for  the  camping 
trip  was  set  for  Saturday,  February  25,  1967,  As  the  day  grew  nearer  and 
nearer,  each  of  us  began  to  think  more  about  our  coming  adventure.  Even  the 
non-believers  in  the  supernatural  were  beginning  to  look  upon  the  whole  idea 
as  a rather  foolish  undertaking.  The  true  believers  thought  of  what  punish- 
ment Satan  could  concoct  for  trespassers. 

On  Wednesday,  we  had  our  regular  Explorer  meeting.  Definite  plans  were 
made  pertaining  to  the  trip.  It  was  decided  that  we  would  leave  at  12:00  no< 
on  Saturday  and  return,  we  hoped,  about  noon  on  Sunday.  For  the  rest  of  the 
week  our  schoolmates  treated  us  like  celebrities.  Some  students  thought  we 
were  the  bravest  party  since  Lewis  and  Clark;  others  thought  the  whole  idea 
a hilarious  hoax;  but  almost  everybody  talked  about  the  trip  with  real  inter-) 
est.  By  Friday  afternoon,  talk  of  the  Devil's  Tramping  Ground  had  reached  a i 
feverish  pitch.  Extravagant  stories  of  the  Devil  and  his  Ground  swept  throuf 
the  school  like,  wildfire,  and  not  even  the  adventurers  any  longer  knew  what 
was  fact  and  what  was  fiction.  Each  boy  made  his  plans  for  what  many  thought 
could  be  his  last  Friday  night.  Buddy  Gupton  and  I had  managed  to  get  dates 
with  two  attractive  young  ladies,  whom  we  escorted  to  the  circus.  The  plans 
for  the  trip  and  all  the  talk  had  apparently  not  bothered  Buddy  as  he  sat  in 
his  seat  munching  on  pop  corn.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nervously  squirming 
in  my  seat  gnawing  my  fingernails. 

The  day  finally  arrived  with  only  9 of  the  Post's  13  members  still  plan- 
ning to  make  the  trip.  I sleepily  arose  from  my  bed  and  trudged  to  the  liv- 
ing room.  I opened  the  front  door  to  get  the  morning  paper  and  was  met  by  a 
gust  of  icy  air.  I then  came  to  life  very  quickly  and  saw  that  the  porch 
thermometer  read  only  13  degrees.  It  was  going  to  be  cold] 
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It  didn't  take  long  to  drive  to  Siler  City.  We  stopped  at  a country 
store  near  Harper's  Cross  Roads  just  outside  of  Siler  City.  The  men  sitting 
around  the  old  pot-bellied  stove  merely  stared  at  us  when  we  asked  for  direc- 
tions. The  area  was  not  at  all  as  we  had  pictured  it.  The  Tramping  Ground 
was  situated  about  50  yards  from  the  road  in  a forest  of  mostly  scattered 
pines.  A logging  company  was  said  to  have  cut  wood  in  the  area  some  years 
ago.  True  to  legend,  the  circle  itself  supports  no  life  of  any  kind  except 
patches  of  an  unusual  type  of  grass.  But  there  were  leaves  on  the  path  and  a 
few  other  objects  of  debris.  Nevertheless,  we  raked  back  the  leaves  and  set  up 
camp  in  the  barren  circle.  Some  of  us  got  several  containers  and  went  for 
water,  while  the  others  remained  at  camp  and  gathered  wood.  The  sun  slowly 
crept  behind  the  thick  forest  west  of  us,  and  the  temperature  dropped  quickly. 

After  our  supper  of  stew,  we  added  wood  to  the  fire  and  had  a roaring 
inferno,  shedding  warmth  and  comfort.  As  the  full  moon  began  to  shed  its 
eerie  light  through  the  swaying  pine,  the  sounds  of  night  became  more  and 
more  evident.  Bradley  Levi,  the  youngest  member  of  the  group,  showed  outward 
signs  of  anxiety  when  he  heard  leaves  shuffling  rhythmically  several  yards 
out  in  the  darkness.  However,  I must  admit  the  small  stones  I had  secretly 
been  tossing  did  sound  like  footsteps.  The  wind  howled  in  ghostly  gusts,  as 
we  took  our  turns  telling  the  same  campfire  tales  that  have  kept  campers 
wide-eyed  and  open-eared  for  years. 

Our  adult  leader,  Mr.  Milton  Gupton,  was  the  first  one  to  retire.  It 
was  about  10:30  and  nothing  had  happened.  Thirty  minutes  later  everybody 
had  crawled  into  his  tent  and  was  either  sleeping  soundly  or  talking  quietly. 

I was  discussing  the  possibility  of  our  high  school  football  team  with  my 
tentmates , Gerry  Beaman  and  Footsie  Barefoot,  when  suddenly  the  cold,  still 
air  was  shattered  by  several  loud  blasts.  "Fire  crackers,"  Gerry  yawned  and 
rolled  over  sleepily.  The  last  sounds  we  heard  that  night  were  a roaring 
engine  and  squealing  tires  as  the  culprits  left. 

No  one  was  particularly  anxious  to  arise  on  Sunday  morning,  since  it 
was  10  degrees  above  zero'.  Finally  Richard  Stephens  ventured  from  his  warm 
sleeping  bag  to  build  a fire.  Packing  up  did  not  take  long,  and  we  were 
ready  to  head  for  home  by  11:00.  We  had  done  it!  We  had  slept  at  the  Devil's 
Tramping  Ground  all  night  undisturbed  and  were  living  to  tell  about  it!  But 
we  had  even  one  more  thing  to  brag  about:  we  had  camped  out  on  the  coldest 
February  25  on  record. 

Why  had  Satan  not  disturbed  us?  Was  it  too  cold,  even  for  the  Devil? 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  several  theories  of  a more  realistic  nature.  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  strange  things  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tramping 
Ground  and  no  one  dared  go  near  it  at  night.  But  people  would  come  during  the 
day  and  dig  up  the  soil.  Many  out-of-towners  would  stop  by  and  visit  the 
circle,  leaving  litter  all  over  the  area.  Maybe  the  Devil  just  got  fed  up 
with  this  invasion  of  his  privacy  and  set  up  headquarters  at  another  location. 
Then  if  you  don't  believe  that  the  circle  is  a Devil's  Tramping  Ground,  per- 
haps the  flying-saucer  theory  will  appeal  to  you.  Who  is  to  say  that  maybe 
hundreds  of  years  ago  an  advanced  civilization  landed  a space  vehicle  on  this 
spot?  Radiation  and  other  foreign  matter  could  account  for  the  sterility  of 
the  soil  and  the  path's  perfect  roundness.  Perhaps  you  may  be  conservative 
and  hold  to  the  theory  that  Indians  used  the  area  as  a celebration  ground, 
or  that  the  circle  was  caused  by  horses  walking  'round  and  'round,  supplying 
the  power  for  a mill.  No  matter  what  the  theory,  most  people  must  agree 
something  very  strange  happened  sometime  in  the  past  just  off  an  old  country 
road  about  11  miles  west  of  Siler  City,  North  Carolina. 
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The  author,  now  with  the  department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville,  had  an  article  in  FOLKLORE 
STUDIES  IN  HONOR  OF  ARTHUR  PALMER  HUDSON  (1965)  on  geographical  ballad 
distribution  in  North  Carolina. 

AN  UNUSUAL  WORK- SONG  FOUND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA: 

"GINNIE 'S  GONE  TO  OHIO" 
by  Philip  Hous ton  Kennedy 

This  song  has  become  well-known  to  ballad-singers  who  have  learned 
it  from  Joe  Hickerson  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Archive  of  Folksong,  or 
from  people  who  have  heard  him.  The  popularity  which  "Ginnie"  could  gain 
is  only  indirectly  traceable  to  the  collector,  who  happens  to  be  myself. 

The  transcription  given  here  is  the  most  nearly  authentic  one  which  my 
wife  Laura,  with  her  absolute  pitch,  and  I oould  manage.  The  arrangement 
has  been  done  principally  with  guitar  accompaniment  in  mind.  The  minor 
chords  are  designed  to  catch  something  of  the  field-singing  quality  of 
the  song  as  heard  in  the  original,  without  either  over-simplification  or 
false  embellishment.  The  song,  as  anyone  can  see,  is  a "natural”  for 
group  singing.  Indeed,  it  must  always  have  been,  and  in  fact  this  is  the 
"ambiance"  in  which  it  was  found.  "Ginnie,"  or  "Jennie,"  if  you  prefer 
(the  family  pronounced  it  the  former  way),  was  collected  in  Benson,  North 
Carolina,  on  a Sunday  in  June  of  1959,  in  a unique  set ting- -unique  in 
two  respects.  The  family  of  Car lie  Tart  was  having  a reunion  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  Benson  Hymn  Sing.  (Like  another  of  North  Carolina's 
claims  on  the  oldest  convention  of  a kind.  The  Old  Time  Fiddlers'  Con- 
vention at  Union  Grove,  the  Hymn  Sing  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind.)  I met 
Carlie,  a painter  and  school  teacher  then  living  in  Miami,  Florida,  on 
the  speakers'  platform  where  I had  been  consulting  various  people  for 
information.  After  we  had  talked  a while  about  him  and  his  family,  he 
took  me  to  meet  the  family  at  their  home  close  by.  The  sounds  of  the 
background  hymn  singing  are  to  be  heard  in  the  distance  as  a backdrop 
(between  times)  to  the  family  singing  which  I then  began  recording  on 
tape.  That  is  the  first  manner  in  which  the  setting  was  unique.  It  was 
and  is  unique  also  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  particular  group  of 
songs  heard  on  that  day  might  never  again  be  captured  in  the  same  way. 

There  were  present  various  aunts  and  uncles,  who  responded  to  Carlie' s 
and  his  younger  sister's  leading  of  the  singing.  The  outstanding  unac- 
companied "soloist"  of  the  group  seemed  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  aunt  on 
Carlie' s mother's  side.  Mrs.  Peacock  had  come  up  from  Conway,  South  Car- 
olina. I have  since  missed  her  there  in  passing  through  town  on  the  way 
to  the  coast.  That  certain  day  in  June,  which  was  the  time  of  the  annual 
Sing  (and  simultaneously  "Mule  Day"),  I have  often  thought  was  charmed; 
for  a "repeat  performance"  has  since  eluded  me  at  every  turn.  Spontaneous 
family  singing  of  this  kind  may  have  been  common  in  the  past,  but  a per- 
formance of  the  kind  I heard  seems  to  me  rare  today.  I have  often  thought 
that,  pending  some  agreement  with  the  Tarts,  a commercial  disc  recording 
of  this  tape  by  one  of  the  competent  companies  which  are  nowadays  concerned 
with  traditional  music  would  make  a worthy  contribution  to  give  to  the 
serious  admirers  of  this  music.  That  brings  us  once  again  to  the  family 
repertoire,  the  place  of  "Ginnie"  in  it,  and  the  interesting  history 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  behind  her  existence. 
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"Ginnie's  Gone  to  Ohio,  or,  Ginnie's  Gone  Away1 


1. 

Ginnie's  gone  to  Ohio, 
Ginnie's  gone  away, 
Ginnie's  gone  to  Ohio, 
Ginnie's  gone  away. 

Chorus : 

Oh,  Ginnie's  gone  away, 
Ginnie's  gone  to  Ohio, 
Ginnie's  gone  away. 

2. 

Ginnie's  a pretty  girl, 
Ginnie's  gone  away, 
Ginnie's  a pretty  girl, 
Ginnie's  gone  away. 

Chorus : 

Oh,  Ginnie's  gone  away, 
Ginnie's  gone  to  Ohio, 
Ginnie's  gone  away. 

3. 

Ginnie's  dressed  in  her 
Ginnie's  gone  away, 
Ginnie's  dressed  in  her 
Ginnie's  gone  away. 

Chorus : 

Oh,  Ginnie's  gone  away, 
Ginnie's  gone  to  Ohio, 
Ginnie's  gone  away. 

4. 

Ginnie's  gone  to  Ohio, 
Ginnie's  gone  away, 
Ginnie's  gone  to  Ohio, 
Ginnie's  gone  away. 

Chorus : 

Ginnie's  gone  away, 
Ginnie's  gone  to  Ohio, 
Ginnie's  gone  away. 

5. 

- 7.  REPEAT  2.-4. 

don 1 t you  know , 
don 1 t you  know , 


strings  and  rags, 
strings  and  rags, 


First,  let  us  take  the  song  in  relation  to  the  other  songs  and  ballads 
collected  that  day.  They  total  thirty-three,  of  which  only  two,  "Barbara 
Allen"  and  "The  Orphan  Girl,"  can  be  called  ballads.  Several  were  modern 
folksongs  of  parody,  sung  in  one  group  by  this  remarkable  family  who  there- 
by revealed  a keen  perception.  Yet  they  used  anything  but  an  intellectual 
approach  to  "folk-singing"  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  only  the  smallest 
percentage  of  their  repertoire  results  from  commercial  hillbilly  influences. 
In  the  sense  that  they  probably  learned  other  songs  in  this  smaller  part 
of  their  repertoire  from  other  people  rather  than  directly  from  recordings 
bought  by  themselves,  their  tradition  is  one  that  properly  would  belong  to 
the  "oral  tradition"  through  one  of  the  many  possible  channels.  So  it  is 
that  "Ginnie's  Gone  to  Ohio"  comes  down  through  one  of  these.  The  probable 
ramifications  of  this  song,  let  us  say  beginning  anywhere  from  1840  to  1870, 
are  legion  if  indeed  we  can  call  them  "probable"  rather  than  "possible."  I 
believe  that  the  first  word  is  justified,  but  proof  of  it  would  require  a 
monograph,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  put  down  in  its  entirety  at  this 
moment.  Investigation  can  start  with  the  recently  reprinted  Fanny  Kemble's 
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Diary.»  or  JOURNAL  OF  A RESIDENCE  ON  A GEORGIAN  PLANTATION  IN  1838-1839.  ^ 
The  problems  of  the  provenience  of  "Ginnie"  as  analyzed  from  this  starting- 
point  are  complex.  Thus  I must  leap  ahead  to  my  conclusion  by  eliminating 
for  now  certain  of  the  "scholarly"  or  logical  steps  involved  in  the  reason- 
ing behind  it.  I feel  certain  that  the  song  has  been  preserved  in  a state 
quite  close  to  the  "original,"  whatever  exactly  that  was.  The  song  has 
been  handed  down  in  the  Tart  family  for  at  least  two  generations.  This 
knowledge  should  permit  a search  for  the  roots  of  the  song  in  the  generatio 
of  or  prior  to  1900.  I prefer  the  latter.  Here  is  what  Fanny  Kemble  re- 
ports (page  128): 

Jenny  shake  her  toe  at  me, 

Jenny  gone  away. 

Jenny  shake  her  toe  at  me, 

Jenny  gone  away. 

Hurrah!  Miss  Susy,  oh! 

Jenny  gone  away; 

Hurrah!  Miss  Susy,  oh! 

Jenny  gone  away. 

Both  sets  of  words,  "mine"  and  Fanny's,  exactly  fit  the  tune  of  a sea-chant, 
which  comes  to  mind  immediately.  Today,  the  tune  of  "Ginny"  or  "Jenny"  is 
more  like  the  tune  of  "John's  [Tom's]  Gone  to  Hilo"  than  like  the  "distinct 
descendant  of  Coming  through  the  Rye,'"  which  Fanny  said  it  was.  The  tune 
and  the  words,  if  they  were  once  the  same,  seem  to  have  changed  in  about 
equal  proportion  because  they  have  retained  the  same  meter  or  rhythm.  I 
am  assuming  that  the  texts  of  both  a land  a sea  version  at  first  grew  up 
independently  of  each  other.  One  of  Fanny's  statements  on  the  same  page 
about  "Jenny"  will  tell  why:  "Upon  inquiring  the  meaning.  . .1  was  told 
. . .the  labor  of  hoeing  the  weeds,  or  grass  as  they  call  it,  is  not  so 
severe  as  here,  in  the  rice  and  cotton  lands  of  Georgia."  There  were  many 
such  songs,  as  she  says  and  as  we  knew.  Fanny  misinterprets  the  Negro 
singers  imagery  ("Shake  her  toe  at  me")  to  mean  something  "obnoxious"; 
instead,  it  must  mean  what  the  following  statement  in  the  song  says: 

Jenny  gone  away."  Other  such  field- holler  or  work  songs  were  found  in 
the  Tart  family  repertoire.  These  were  in  fact  called  by  the  Tarts  "corn- 
shucking  songs''  and  practically  always  used  accordingly.  It  is  unusual  to- 
day to  find  this  particular  variety  of  work  or  field  song  among  white  or, 
for  that  matter,  among  Negro  singers.  Members  of  the  Tart  family  at  first 
learned  most  or  all  of  their  work  songs  from  Negro  field  hands.  Hence  it 
seems  justifiable  to  assume  that  this  song  may  have  been  preserved  in  a for® 
close  to  its  original  form.  It  could  have  done  so  by  remaining  by  and  large 
confined  to  the  region  in  which  it  originated.  2 j have  not  found  songs 
like  these  work-songs  of  the  Tart  family  in  any  other  printed  or  sound- 
recorded  collection. 

The  testimony  of  people  such  as  Fanny  Kemble  or  Allen  et  al  of  SLAVE 
SONGS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1867  (rep.  Peter  Smith,  NY,  19517, “s  to  be 
trusted  in  regard  to  probable  geographical  origins  of  Negro  songs.  That 
much  accepted,  I would  conclude  only  so  much  for  the  present  about  the  ori- 
gin of  "Ginnie."  She  came  down  from  Virginia  in  either  the  original  "Jenny" 
or  a subsequent  "Ginnie"  form.  At  the  same  time,  or  sometime  very  soon 
after,  Fanny  Kemble  entered  the  song  in  her  diary.  If  "Ginnie"  the  person 
really  did  flee  to  Ohio,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  song  could 
not  have  followed  her  sometime  thereafter  to  Ohio  as  well.  However,  if  the 
song  did  come  south  only,  it  could  have  worked  its  way  eastward  to  the  coast 
just  as  easily.  The  sea-chantey  might  enter  the  question  at  either  of 
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Transcribed  and  Arranged  by 

"Ginnie's  Gone  to  Ohio"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Kennedy 

Words  & Music  by  Carlie  Tart  (Copyright  secured) 


these  two  points.  However,  time  and  space  will  not  permit  weighing  of 
other  evidence  to  determine  why  and  how  the  presumed  "land"  version  affected 
the  "sea"  version  unless  the  process  should  be  proved  to  be  the  reverse.  I 
am  going  to  end  here  by  stating  my  feeling  that  the  first-mentioned  is  the 
actual  manner  in  which  some,  if  any,  influence  probably  occurred.  In  regard 
to  a singing  interpretation  of  the  song,  may  I note  the  following:  Like 
many  songs  or  ballads  which  on  the  surface  appear  sad  or  for  some  reason 
mournful,  this  one  is  also  deceiving.  In  short,  it  was  sung  by  the  Tarts 
in  a rollicking,  the  most  joyful,  and  almost  staccato  manner,  that  one  can 
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imagine.  I have  not  attempted  to  indicate  the  necessary  dynamics  in  the 
arrangement.  Nor  is  the  guitar  really  necessary — any  more,  as  Carlie 
Tart  said,  than  it  was  to  "Barbara  Allen." 

NOTES 

1.  Frances  Kemble,  reprinted  by  Knopf,  1961;  ed.  , John  Anthony  Scot 
Chuck  Perdue  and  Joe  Hickerson,  both  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  area,  broug 
it  to  my  attention,  and  long  after  Joe  had  already  observed  the  similarit 
with  the  sea-chantey  which  is  mentioned  below.  The  section  of  the  diary 
which  is  quoted  just  before  is  "from  a section  dated  February  1839  dealin; 
with  life  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Simon's  Island"  [JH]. 

2.  Based  on  a geographic  index  which  I am  designing  to  go  with  the 
FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  (Duke  Univ. , 1952; 
songs  collected  before  any  extreme  modernization  could  occur),  I believe 
in  the  regional  factor  as  explained  by  geographical  proximities.  See 
FOLKLORE  STUDIES  IN  HONOR  OF  ARTHUR  PALMER  HUDSON  (Chapel  Hill,  1965,  ed. 
Daniel  W.  Patterson),  pp.  66-82,  the  article  entitled  "Present  Status  of 
Ballad  Collecting  and  Geographical  Ballad  Distributions  in  North  Carolina 

************************ 

* ********************** 


PERHAPS  YOU  WILL  BE  INTERESTED  TO  LEARN  THAT 

The  Southeastern  Institute  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Studies  announced  its  Fourth  Session  to  be  held  at  Duke 
University  July  19-August  24,  1968.  The  seven  seminars  on 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  topics  will  be  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessors Don  C.  Allen,  Kenneth  Clark,  Otis  Green,  0.  B. 
Hardison,  John  Kunstmann,  John  T.  Lanning,  and  Lewis  S.  Spitz. 


Forty-two  fellowships  are  available.  For  information 
concerning  fellowships  and  applications,  address  inquiries 
to  the  Southeastern  Institute  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Studies,  102  Library  (W) , Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706.  Applications  due  November  1,  1967. 
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* * * 


Now  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  NCSU,  with  degrees  from  Muhlenberg, 
Temple,  and  LSU,  the  author  was  reared  in  a Methodist  camp-meeting  town  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  A "hot-bed"  of  camp  meetings  from  1870  through  WW1I , 
this  area  has  been  of  much  interest  to  him  in  his  study  and  research  in 
speech  and  oratory. 


MAKE  A JOYFUL  NOISE  UNTO  THE  LORD; 
by  Charles  A.  Parker 

From  its  early  days  on  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  the  "old  fashioned"  camp  meeting  has  stood  in  folklore  as  a wild 
and  raucous  outdoor  gathering  where  the  rugged  pioneer  vented  his  religious 
steam,  often  in  unusual  ways.  Carried  on  the  wings  of  the  Second  Great 
Awakening  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  idea  of  the  camp  meet- 
ing spread  like  wild  fire  both  on  the  frontier  and  along  the  eastern  seaboard, 
from  Georgia  to  Maine.  By  1820  more  than  a thousand  such  gatherings  were 
held  in  one  summer  season  alone  (William  Warren  Sweet,  RELIGION  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  FRONTIER,  1783-1840,  Vol.  IV:  THE  METHODISTS,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1946,  pp.  68-69).  Abandoned  almost  from  the  beginning  by 
other  denominations,  the  camp  meeting  became  an  important,  though  unofficial, 
institution  of  American  Methodism  which  still  operates,  although  with  greatly 
diminished  vigor,  today. 

Characterized  by  reports  of  the  great  Cane  Ridge  revival  held  in  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1801,  the  camp  meeting  was  thought 
by  many  to  have  been  an  outlet  for  the  religious  practices  of  "bodily  exer- 
cises" such  as  "falling,"  fainting,  "the  jerks,"  barking,  and  leaping.  While 
these  activities  seem  to  have  happened  at  early  forest  revivals,  the  impres- 
sion that  they  dominated  the  meetings  is  probably  more  legendary  than  factual 
(Charles  A.  Johnson,  THE  FRONTIER  CAMP  MEETING,  RELIGION'S  HARVEST  TIME, 
Southern  Methodist  University  Press,  1955,  pp.  56-62,  94-97). 

By  the  1830's  the  camp  meeting  movement  seems  to  have  taken  two  forms. 
Although  the  idea  was  still  vigorous  on  the  frontier,  in  the  east  it  had 
matured.  There  permanent  camp  grounds  began  to  appear  where  large  wooden 
pavilions  and  frame  cottages  replaced  the  rough  preaching  stands  and  the 
sleeping  or  meeting  tents.  (The  first  of  these  was  probably  Martha's  Vinyard, 
Massachusetts,  founded  in  1835.  THE  METHODIST  [New  York],  September  10, 

1870.)  After  the  Civil  War,  the  "new  fashioned"  camp  meeting  held  annually 
at  nascent  religious  summer  resorts  became  firmly  established.  With  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  and  the  steamship  excursion  line,  these  places,  with 
a summer-long  religious,  cultural  and  recreational  program,  were  established 
as  money-making  enterprises  by  combines  of  Methodist  clergymen  and  laymen. 

Many  such  resorts  became  highly  successful,  resulting  in  active  land  spec- 
ulation and  commercial  development. 

By  the  time  of  the  Gilded  Age  in  American  history  (1880-1900),  many  of 
the  vacation  camp  meeting  centers  had  become  middle  class  playgrounds  where 
bathing,  religious  services,  lectures,  concerts,  Chautauqua  graduations,  and 
even  secular  entertainment  became  merged  in  a vacation  montage  that  attracted 
enormous  throngs  of  customers  and  communicants. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  camp  meeting  resort  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  and  undoubtedly  the  largest  distinctly  religious  assemblage 
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in  the  world  at  the  time,  was  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey  (NEW  YORK  DAILY  TRII 
August  27,  1892).  Situated  adjacent  to  the  semi-secular  Asbury  Park  and 
only  a short  carriage  drive  from  fashionable  Long  Branch,  where  politiciai 
presidents,  and  millionaires  played,  it  was  easily  reached  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  population  centers  of  the  east  coast.  Overflow 
crowds  frequented  the  boardwalk  and  also  the  preaching  grounds  at  this  se£ 
side  mecca.  Prominent  lawyers,  cabinet  officers,  nationally  famous  busim 
men,  noted  educators,  college  presidents,  hymn  writers,  internationally 
famous  evangelists,  and  preachers  of  all  levels  of  renown,  mixed  freely  wj 
excursionists,  hotel  and  boardinghouse  servants,  and  others  on  hand  at  the 
resort.  Elaborate  cottages  and  commercial  accommodations  quartered  scores 
of  thousands  of  persons  daily,  especially  on  weekends.  Many  of  those  on 
the  grounds  attended  the  religious  and  cultural  programs  at  the  great  audd 
torium,  where  thousands  could  be  gathered  for  one  event.  At  Ocean  Grove 
alone  there  remains  to  be  written  a significant  chapter  in  the  history  of 
American  oratory. 

In  the  midst  of  the  activities  at  the  resort  stood  the  members  of  thf 
Ocean  Grove  Association,  who  controlled  the  meetings  and  ran  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  community.  They  provided  an  admirable  mixture  of  competent 
interdenominational  and  Methodist  preachers.  Virtually  every  famous  Prot€ 
tant  clergyman,  with  the  exception  of  the  tarnished  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
graced  the  platform  at  some  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteentl 
century.  There,  for  instance,  stood  both  Russell  H.  Conwell  and  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage  on  the  same  day--with  the  Bishop  of  New  Orleans  also  preaching  one 
of  the  three  services.  The  Association  also  zealously  tried  to  regulate 
activities  and  personal  conduct  at  the  resort,  hiring  a police  patrol  to 
maintain  order  and  to  expel  the  rowdy.  At  the  services  themselves  the  Ass 
ciation  sought  to  suppress  and  discourage  religious  outbursts.  With  the 
exception  of  the  shouting  Methodists  who  always  appeared  but  who  was  looke 
down  upon  by  many,  the  managers  were  able  to  maintain  remarkable  decorum  £ 
the  meetings. 

Although  a cathedral-like  quiet  could  never  be  maintained  in  the  semi  i 
outdoor  environment  of  the  auditorium,  the  audience  behaved  rather  well--i  ! 
commendable  Victorian  decorum.  In  the  midst  of  the  religiously  inspired 
comradery  one  could  hear  the  stentorian  voices  of  the  preachers  relativelj 
easily  and  could  feel  part  of  an  orderly  assembly. 

A study  of  the  preaching  at  Ocean  Grove  has  revealed  that  a great  maj  • 
ity  of  the  sermons  delivered  from  that  platform  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  of  a generally  inspirational  nature,  with  less 
numbers  devoted  to  old-fashioned  evangelism,  and  even  fewer  to  the  persist! 
but  minor,  doctrine  of  Christian  Holiness  (see  Charles  A.  Parker,  A STUDY 
THE  PREACHING  AT  OCEAN  GROVE,  NEW  JERSEY,  CAMP  MEETING,  1870-1900,  unpub- 
lished Ph.D.  dissertation,  Louisiana  State  University,  1959,  chap.  VI).  Tf  i 
discourses  were  not  especially  of  the  brimstone  and  fire  persuasion,  but 
represented  a relatively  high  intellectual  level  that  inspired  agreement 
rather  than  wild  demonstration  from  the  audiences.  The  preachers  were  not 
consciously  trying  to  stir  up  disorder.  On  occasion,  to  the  consternatior  i 
of  the  camp-meeting  managers,  applause  broke  out  in  response  to  a platforn  ! 
remark.  Then  the  presiding  officer  would  scold  the  participants  and  quiet 
the  disturbance.  The  "wildest"  activity  seemed  to  be  the  "Ocean  Grove 
salute"  or  the  "sea  of  cambric"  in  which  the  audience  waved  handkerchiefs 
in  unison  to  demonstrate  approval  at  the  end  of  a sermon. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  Ocean  Grove,  with  a few  excep- 
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tions,  was  a model  of  Victorian  order.  Evangelistic  prayer  meetings,  were 
often  held  aside  from  the  main  services,  where  under  the  urging  of  the 
zealots,  the  newly  saved  cried  out  in  anguish.  Also,  a small  but  militant 
band  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Holiness,  or  entire  sanctification, 
held  their  own  side-meetings.  Often  characterized  as  "Holy  Rollers,"  these 
persons  sought  openly  the  fiery  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  demonstrated 
audibly  when  they  had  "found  it."  In  total,  however,  these  people  were  not 
in  the  majority,  although  they  were  instrumental  in  the  founding  and  the 
conduct  of  the  resort. 

What,  then,  other  than  an  interesting  historical  phenomenon,  was  the 
"new  fashioned"  or  the  vacation  camp  meeting?  Of  what  interest  is  it  to  the 
student  of  folklore?  The  answer  lies  in  a description  of  the  annual  camp 
meeting  love  feast.  Held  annually  on  the  second  Sunday  of  the  series  of 
services,  this  gathering  was  a consciously  inspired  throwback  to  the  "old 
fashioned"  camp  meeting  where  religious  outbursts  were  more  common.  It 
stood  as  a reminder  of  the  folkways  of  the  past,  and  also  served  as  an  out- 
let for  the  pent-up  emotions  of  the  faithful  as  well  as  a drawing-card  for 
the  curious.  Nothing  quite  like  this  early  morning  service  seems  to  have 
existed  in  American  religious  history.  In  the  midst  of  conformity  and  staid 
conservative  behavior,  the  camp-meeting  participant  was  given  one  short  hour 
to  blow  off  his  pent-up  steam  in  at  least  partial  emulation  of  his  less  ret- 
icent ancestors  who  frequented  the  forest  revival  in  an  earlier  day.  Modify- 
ing the  ill-defined  device  of  the  old  Methodist  love  feast  to  their  purposes, 
the  managers  of  the  camp  meeting  built  this  service  into  an  eagerly  anticipa- 
ted show  for  participants  and  spectators  alike. 


In  early  Methodist  usage: 

Love  feasts  were  quasi-sacramental  occasions  restricted  to 
the  faithful,  who  were  issued  printed  tickets  for  this  purpose. 
Plain  bread  and  water  were  taken  by  the  participants;  and 
singing,  extempore  prayer  and  testimony  took  the  place  of  the 
set  ritual  for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  theme 
of  all  was  fraternal  love  and  devotion  to  God.  . . . The 
service  was  not  to  last,  according  to  regulation  of  the 
Christmas  Conference,  above  an  hour  and  a half.  The  restriction 
to  the  full  members  of  the  congregation  was  justified,  it  was 
felt,  because  "the  promiscuous  crowd  would  so  depress  and  awe 
the  feelings  of  even  the  most  pious  as  to  destroy  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  meeting"  Love  feasts  were  frequently  held  in 
connection  with  Quarterly  and  Annual  Conferences. 

(Emory  S.  Bucke,  ed. , THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODISM, 
Abingdon  Press,  1964,  I,  264-265.) 


Unlike  the  love  feast  of  early  times,  that  of  the  vacation  camp  meeting 
was  not  restricted  to  the  faithful,  but  was  open  to  all  comers  who  met  on  a 
basis  of  unrestrained  equality.  Though  similar  to  a communion  service,  no 
sacraments  were  served.  It  was  an  experience  meeting,  if  one  could  make 
himself  heard,  and  thus  was  reminiscent  of  the  unrestrained  conduct  of  the 
pioneer.  It  was  a sort  of  controlled  bedlam  whipped  up  once  annually  at  an 
early  morning  service,  and  then  shut  off,  like  a faucet,  when  the  regular 
morning  service,  featuring  a well-known  preacher,  was  scheduled  to  begin. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  capture  the  folklike  quality  of  the  camp  meet- 
ing love  feast  of  the  Gilded  Age  is  to  turn  to  contemporary  press  accounts. 

A typical  news  story  described  the  feast  of  1888: 

The  experience  meeting  was  attended  by  fully  5000  people 
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and  perhaps  2000  more  came  late  and  finding  no  room  went 
away  again.  The  aisles  and  all  available  spaces  were  packed 
with  humanity.  Men  and  women  sat  on  the  railings  and  on  the 
platform  steps  and  the  picturesque  little  tents  bordering 
the  Auditorium  were  filled  with  people  who  could  see  but  were 
unable  to  hear  aught  save  the  shouting  and  singing.  Mankind 
from  India,  Switzerland,  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  Italy  and 
Africa  mingled  with  the  audience  in  appreciable  number.  Four 
Chinamen  from  the  Sunday  School  sent  up  to  the  platform  a 
written  experience  saying  that  they  loved  Jesus  better  and 
better  every  day. 

While  a good  brother  would  be  telling  his  story  some  one 
would  interrupt  him  by  starting  one  of  the  Ocean  Grove  hymns 
and  the  speaker  would  be  obliged  to  stop.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hymns,  sometimes,  over  a dozen  persons  would  rise  and 
begin  relating  their  experience  and  on  account  of  the  crowd 
each  would  be  unaware  that  anyone  else  was  claiming  the  floor 
A dozen  people  narrating  their  Christian  experience  at  one 
time  and  place  is  a novel  sight.  Only  the  loud-voiced  people 
could  gain  the  attention  of  the  multitude. 

The  colored  people  were  out  in  force  and  felt  very  happy 
all  day,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  making  themselves  heard, 
and  in  one  instance  at  least,  felt.  An  old  colored  woman, 
doubtless  once  an  exhorter  on  a Southern  plantation,  took 
great  delight  in  beating  the  air  with  her  arms,  twirling  her- 
self about  on  her  heels.  This  was  during  the  singing,  and  in 
one  of  her  gyratic  movements  she  struck  and  demolished  the 
beautiful  bonnet  of  a lady  sitting  near.  People  about  requested 
her  to  subside  but  she  responded  proudly,  "I  will  do  it,"  but 
just  then  was  pulled  down  on  the  bench.  Still. 

Parliamentary  rules  were  unobserved  and  more  and  more  people 
were  seen  speaking  at  the  same  time.  They  could  not  be  heard 
and  they  did  not  see  the  other  speakers.  Just  when  the  con- 
fusion became  very  great  a song  would  be  given  and  the  good 
speakers  would  be  sung  down.  ...  A middle  aged  man  on  the 
platform  said  he  had  been  a very  bad  boy.  The  Reverend  Dr. 
Augustus  Webster,  of  Baltimore,  is  a gentleman  of  eighty-three 
years.  He  is  very  feeble,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  platform  his 
words  could  be  heard  only  by  Dr.  Stokes,  who  stood  near  and 
repeated  them  to  the  audience. 

At  this  time  an  elderly  lady  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
audience  became  greatly  agitated.  Three  persons  were  speaking 
on  one  side  of  the  Auditorium,  and  the  old  lady  was  screaming 
on  the  other.  "The  Old  Time  Religion  is  Good  Enough  For  Me" 
was  then  appropriately  sung.  Still  the  woman  continued  shaking 
and  screaming.  Several  hundred  people  stood  on  the  seats,  and 
for  a time  half  of  the  enormous  crowd  were  looking  at  the  woman, 
as  with  head  thrown  back  and  clapping  her  hands  her  agitation 
became  more  and  more  intensified.  Dr.  Stokes  commanded  the 
people  to  get  off  the  seats,  and  they  did  so. 

After  one  of  the  "experiences"  had  been  given,  a man  on  the 
platform  shouted,  "Me,  too;  bless  the  Lord;"  One  man  frequently 
applied  a lemon  to  his  lips.  This  so  cleared  his  voice  that 
his  shouts  of  glory  were  heard  blocks  away.  Just  after  the 
time  for  relating  experience  was  over,  the  old  lady  referred 
to  above  arose  and  said  she  had  just  seen  the  heavens  opened. 

She  had  seen  Jesus.  Dr.  Stokes  interrupted  her  with  "Sister, 
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we've  closed  now.  Please  be  seated." 

(DAILY  PRESS,  Asbury  Park,  August  27,  1888.) 

A reporter  also  gave  an  interesting  narrative  to  describe  the  meeting 
f another  year: 

The  annual  love  feast  was  something  thousands  anticipated 
for  weeks  and  months  before.  Its  services  were  announced  to 
commence  sharp  at  8:45  A.M. , and  this  meant  a good  hour's 
hurrying  and  elbowing  to  secure  front  seats,  or  a seat  anywhere 
within  a good  hearing  and  seeing  distance  from  a platform  more 
densely  packed  with  distinguished  preachers,  grand  singers, 
and  representatives  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  than 
it  has  ever  been  before. 

Meanwhile  the  choir  had  gathered  in  and  the  power  of  sacred 
music  had  its  full  effect  on  the  expectant  multitude.  The 
opening  devotions  were  briefly  performed.  . . . The  people 
were  asked  to  rise  and  shake  hands.  Here  ensued  one  of  the 
indescribable  scenes  of  the  love  feast.  Six  thousand  people 
shaking  each  other's  hands,  happy  tears  filling  their  eyes 
and  exclamations  of  praise  on  every  tongue. 

A hymn  was  started,  the  excitement  rose  higher.  Out  came 
the  handkerchiefs,  and  everybody  seemed  to  have  one  ready. 
Strangers  looked  on  for  a moment  and  then  hid  their  faces 
under  the  welling  emotions  which  overpowered  them  for  the 
rapturous  moment. 

When  silence  and  order  had  been  secured  Dr.  Stokes  related 
his  experience,  and  held  out  his  hand  in  fellowship  with  all 
present.  Then  every  hand  was  reached  toward  where  he  stood 
and  the  speaking  began. 

The  nice  old  lady  preacher,  Mrs.  Lydia  Sexton,  was  the 
first.  She  sang.  . . . 

A score  of  other  aged  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  Zion,  talked 
about  their  journey  and  hopes  beyond.  Sweet  voices  blended 
with  louder  tones,  pathetic  narratives  and  exultant  shouts 
continued  for  one  wonderful  hour. 

A Parsee  from  India  was  followed  by  a native  of  Japan.  The 
Children  of  Africa,  tourists  from  London,  and  people  from  thirty 
states  of  the  Union  were  heard  from.  Twelve  at  times  were  up 
and  speaking  at  once.  The  Patriarchal  Dr.  Webster  and  a bright 
faced  circle  of  lady  evangelists  testified  for  Christ.  It  was 
hard  to  keep  tally,  but  a few  tried  it,  and  comparing  notes, 
it  was  ascertained  that  330  people  each  had  had  a word  to  say 
about  their  personal  salvation.  . . . 

(ASBURY  PARK  JOURNAL,  August  31,  1889.) 

At  still  another  time: 

. . . Fannie  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  poetress  gave  her 
testimony  amid  the  Hallelujahs  from  every  part  of  the  happy 
congregation,  and  then  the  hour  was  spent  in  testimonies  of 
which  there  were  nearly  four  hundred.  Some  bold,  confident 
and  loud  voiced,  others  timid  and  low,  some  triumphant,  others 
tearful  with  the  pathos  of  sad,  sweet  memories;  some  quaint 
in  comparison,  but  all  understood,  until  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  encircled  all  in  a zone  of  rapture.  . . . 

People  couldn't  wait  for  the  choir  and  started  their 
favorite  songs,  which  in  every  instance  struck  fire.  A colored 
evangelist  of  the  Episcopal  Church  led  off  in  a chorus.  . . . 
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A sweet  faced  Quaker  lady  walked  down  to  the  front  and  taking 
off  her  bonnet  delivered  a message  from  God.  Mr.  Sulger  waved 
his  trumpet  and  shouted,  "Blow  you  trumpet,  blow,"  and  a sister 
expressed  regret  that  one  intelligent  looking  woman  left  the 
place  in  alarm  because  of  the  excitement  and  seeming  disorder. 

It  was  confusion.  "Glorious  confusion."  . . „ Miss  Linebargei 
gave  one  of  the  most  beautiful  testimonies.  Rising  from  her 
seat  on  the  platform  she  raised  her  cornet  to  her  lips  and 
softly  the  sweet  testimony  floated  out  on  the  stillness,  "Jesus 
for  Me." 

(OCEAN  GROVE  RECORD,  September  9,  1897.) 

Other  descriptions  indicate  that  the  love  feast  was  wild,  and  disorde 
but  without  appreciable  demonstration  of  physical  excesses.  The  preachers 
on  the  platform,  the  people  in  the  congregation,  and  representatives  from 
many  countries  of  the  world  all  partook  of  this  one  religious  outburst  anr 
ally.  For  about  an  hour  they  worshipped  with  emotional  abandon,  but  upon 
signal  from  the  presiding  officer,  they  subsided,  perhaps  slowly,  to  liste 
to  the  inspirational  sermon  of  a famous  preacher.  Never  quite  did  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  "old  fashioned"  camp  meeting  break  through,  but  the  camp  mee 
ing  goer  of  the  Gilded  Age  had  not  lost  all  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fore- 
bears. Despite  the  restraints  of  his  society,  he  was,  on  occasion,  able 
to  contact  the  ghosts  of  camp  meetings  past.  He  was  then  able  to  return 
the  folklore  of  the  past--and  make  a joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord! 
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NEWS  and  NOTES  and  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

I i 

Very  soon  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  will  receive 
copies  of  TAR  HEEL  FOLKLORE,  the  newsletter  sent  out  periodically  by  our 
president,  Hiss  Ruth  Jewell.  In  it  will  be  announced  the  program  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  2 p.m.  on  Friday,  December  1,  at  the  Hote' 
Sir  Walter  in  Raleigh.  Our  annual  meetings  are  more  in  the  line  of  enter- 
tainment than  business  and  scholarship,  and  Miss  Jewell  is  planning  a live 
program,  hoping  to  improve  even  on  the  top  features  she  presented  last  De- 
cember, which  everyone  in  Winston-Salem  said  was  about  the  most  delightful 
session  of  Culture  Week.  Come  and  bring  all  your  friends.  Miss  Jewell 
promises  that  nobody  will  be  bored. 

One  of  the  handsomest  books  we've  seen  lately  is  HUNTING  IN  THE  OLD 
SOUTH:  ORIGINAL  NARRATIVES  OF  THE  HUNTERS,  selected  and  edited  by  Profess 
Clarence  Gohdes  of  Duke  University's  Department  of  English.  It  is  publish 
by  the  Louisiana  State  University  Press  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  price  $6.50 
till  December  31,  when  it  goes  up  to  $7.50.  Among  the  twenty  stories  are 
two  from  North  Carolina.  One  of  them,  about  a Chatham  County  deer  hunter 
in  1830,  sounds  more  like  folklore  than  fact.  It  tells  of  the  misfortune 
of  a fellow  who  tried  to  bag  three  deer  at  one  time,  and  is  quite  humorous 

I 

During  the  first  week  in  August,  during  the  40th  annual  Mountain  Dane 
and  Folk  Festival  at  the  City  Auditorium  in  Asheville,  the  Still  House  Crej  ; 
Cloggers  from  Henderson  County  were  named  the  champion  clog  dancers  for  th1 
third  year  in  a row.  In  the  smooth  square  dancing  competition,  the  Pisgah 
View  Ranch  Square  Dancers  took  the  championship  from  the  defending  Katy- 
Dids  of  Plumtree,  who  placed  only  third  this  year.  Runners-up  in  the  clog 
dancing  were  the  Carolina  Sweethearts  of  Murphy  and  the  Robertson  YMCA  Clo 
gers  of  Canton. 

THE  TUSCARORAS:  MYTHOLOGY,  MEDICINE,  CULTURE  (Johnson  Pub.  Co.,  Mur-  : 
freesboro,  $6.50),  by  F.  Roy  Johnson,  is  a gathering-up  into  one  volume  of 
scattered  Indian  lore  about  the  eastern  N.  C.  tribe  and  its  sister  Iroquoii  ■ 
nations,  with  some  160  pages  of  legendary  material.  One  of  the  chief  sour :s 
is  John  Lawson.  Johnson  promises  a second  volume  dealing  with  Tuscarora 
history,  including  traditions  which  arose  after  the  coming  of  the  white  ma 

The  North  Carolina  State  Ballet  Company  has  in  its  repertory  THE  LEGE) 
OF  HAPPY  VALLEY,  with  music  by  Aaron  Copland  and  choreography  by  John  Lehmi. 
Its  dramatic  narrative  is  based  on  the  North  Carolina  ballad  "Tom  Dula." 

The  Mississippi  Folklore  Society,  after  37  years  of  inactivity,  has 
been  reorganized  with  130  members.  It  is  publishing  a quarterly  journal, 
the  MISSISSIPPI  FOLKLORE  REGISTER,  edited  by  William  J.  Crocker,  Dept.  Eng  , 
lish,  Miss.  State  College  for  Women  at  Columbus.  . . . NCFS  is  listed  in 
the  new  edition  of  DIRECTORY  OF  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  published  by  the  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History.  . . . Among  recent  exchanges  are  FOLKLORE  AND  FOLK 
MUSIC  ARCHIVIST  from  Indiana  University,  and  FOLK  MUSIC:  A CATALOG  from 
the  Library  of  Congress.  . . . Five  paperbacks  by  T.  W.  Reynolds  about 
the  Southern  Appalachian  region,  containing  Indian  material  as  well  as 
mountain  folklore  and  old  stories,  are  for  sale  from  Tar  Heel  Products, 

Box  2169,  Raleigh. 

The  new  cover,  drawn  by  staff  artist  Bill  Ballard  of  the  NCSU  Print 
Shop,  recognizes  two  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  field  of  North 
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Carolina  folklore  studies.  From  time  to  time  we  will  continue  to  use  the 
older,  now  familiar  cover  by  Arch  Honeycutt. 

Noticed  among  our  exchanges:  FROM  THE  SOURDOUGH  CROCK,  Newsletter  of 
the  California  Folklore  Society,  with  a circulation  of  1,100,  has  an  article 
on  "Superstitious  Belief  in  Huckleberry  Finn"  by  Eleanor  Long.  . . , KEY- 
STONE FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY  (PennsyTvanra)  illustrates  with  photographs  and 
drawings  "William  Houck,  Maker  of  Pounded  Ash  Adirondack  Pack- Baskets"  by 
Henry  Glassie  of  Harrisburg.  ...  In  NEW  YORK  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY,  Arthur 
A.  Berger  tells  about  "Li ' 1 Abner  in  American  Satire."  . . . KENTUCKY  FOLK- 
LORE RECORD  has  Elmo  Howell's  "William  Faulkner's  'Christmas  Gift!'"  . . . 
NORTHEAST  FOLKLORE,  coming  from  the  University  of  Maine,  is  an  annual  pub- 
lishing a single  monograph,  and  its  1965  issue  was  devoted  entirely  to 
"Folksongs  from  Maine." 

Notice  has  been  received  about  the  Chicago  Folklore  Prize  for  a mono- 
graph, thesis,  essay,  article,  or  a collection  of  materials.  No  restriction 
is  placed  on  the  contestant's  choice  of  topic.  The  term  "folklore"  is  used 
in  its  broadest  sense  (e. g. , American,  European  folklore,  etc.;  anthropo- 
logical, literary,  religious  folklore,  etc.)  Entries  are  welcomed  from  any 
country  in  the  world.  Material  printed  within  the  last  year  is  eligible. 

The  prize  carries  a cash  award  of  $75.  Entries  must  be  submitted  before 
April  15,  1968,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1050  East  59th  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60637. 

Among  the  periodicals  coming  our  way  is  ISLAS  from  "la  Universidad  de 
Las  Villas,  Santa  Clara,  Cuba."  We  suppose  an  exchange  of  NCF  is  expected, 
though  we  don't  reciprocate.  ISLAS,  or  so  we  gather  from  our  limited  Span- 
ish, is  a general-purpose  review.  It  contains  poems,  pictures,  fiction, 
articles  on  archeology,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  there  are  articles  on  folklore, 
too.  What  is  most  upsetting,  however,  are  the  many,  many  cartoons — pages 
and  pages  of  them-— a sizable  number  having  to  do  with  anti-American  themes. 
Even  though  ISLAS  may  be  useful  to  someone  studying  Communist  propaganda, 
we  just  hope  our  boss  doesn't  think  we  are  making  this  periodical  required 
reading  for  students. 

AMERICAN  NEGRO  FOLKTALES,  collected  by  Richard  M.  Dorson,  is  a valua- 
ble original  paperback  (75q)  from  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut.  North  Carolina  is,  of  course,  well  represented. 

"There's  an  intriguing  legend  which  explains  the  presence  of  the  blue 
haze  which  characterizes  the  Blue  Ridges.  It  tells  about  groups  of  people 
who  had  ascended  to  the  Upper  Land,  from  which  on  clear  days  they  could 
plainly  see  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  among  which  they  had  dwelt  during  their 
earthly  sojourn.  This  ' eagle' s-eye  view'  tended  to  make  them  homesick  for 
their  native  hills,  despite  the  splendor  which  now  surrounded  them. 

"Accordingly,  the  Good  One,  'who  knows  what  is  best  for  every  one,' 
instructed  that  his  four  archangels  each  take  one  corner  of  a great  veil  of 
azure  light  and  spread  it  between  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  green  of  the 
forested  mountains.  The  color  in  this  huge  veil  was  so  deep  that  it  obscured 
the  earth  from  the  view  of  those  dwelling  On  High — and  they  became  contented 
with  their  celestial  abode. " -—STATE  Magazine,  September  1,  1967,  p.  10. 

Among  the  articles  already  on  hand  for  the  next  issue  of  NCF  are 
"Proverbs  and  Sayings  in  North  Carolina"  by  Joseph  D.  Clark  of  Raleigh, 
and  "Store-Bought  Remedies  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  Region"  by  Gordon  Wilson. 
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THREE  SNAKE  STORIES 


fi 

li 

l« 


by  Mary  Barbour 


ai 


it 


TENDERHEARTED  LITTLE  GIRL 


F 


Well,  there  was  a little  girl,  she's  about  three  or  four  years  old. 
They  say  every  day  when  she  get  ready  to  go  to  eat  dinner,  after  she  get 
through  eating,  she'd  always  put  some  bread  in  her  hand  and  she'd  run  out 
there  and  sit  beside  of  the  chimney.  So  when  she  would  sit  there,  this 
great  big  old  black  snake  would  come  up  there,  and  she  would  feed  that 
snake  every  day.  So  her  mother  said  one  day,  "Wonder  why  she  go  out  there1: 
every  day  after  she  get  through  eating — with  bread  in  her  hand?"  So  her 
daddy  tried  to  watch  her. 


And  her  daddy  went  and,  you  know,  sat  there  looking  at  her.  And 
there  was  that  great  big  old  snake,  and  she  was  feeding  that  snake.  She 
had  a nerve,  didn't  she?  And  he  stood  there  and  watched  for  a few  minutes 
and  he  was  just  looking  at  him  coming  and  eating,  you  know.  Her  daddy  was 
scared  to  shoot,  you  know,  scared  he  might  shoot  her.  And  said  he  went  on 
back — curled  up  and  went  on  back  in  the  hole.  So  he  went  and  got  her  and 
carried  her  in  the  house,  and  went  on  telling  his  wife  about  it.  Went  on 
in  the  house  telling  his  wife  about  it. 

She  said,  "Lord,  have  mercy,  what  in  the  world  I gon'  do?"  Said,  he 
said,  "I  don't  know  what  you  gon'  do!  I'm  gon'  kill  that  snake."  So  when 
she  went  to  eat  again,  she  did  the  same  thing,  so  he  grabbed  up  the  little 
girl  and  carried  the  girl  in  the  house  and  killed  the  snake.  Said  for  two 
or  three  days  the  little  girl  wouldn't  eat  a mouthful.  She  didn't  never 
eat  nothing  else,  and  she  died.  And  that  was  bad.  She  died,  because,  you 
know,  being  used  to  that  snake,  she  just  grieved  herself  to  death,  just 
like  somebody,  you  know,  that's  real  close  to  somebody,  they  don't  live 
too  long,  you  know. 


Well,  that  was  years  before  I was  born.  My  grandmother  used  to  tell 
us.  That  was  in  Franklin  County. 

/V  * /V 

DOWN  IN  THE  BASEMENT 

I was  twenty-three.  That  was  in  1938  and  '39  and  '40.  I worked  next 
door  for  Mrs.  Moore.  And  Mrs.  Moore  moved  to  Hamlet,  and  then  I started 
to  working  a half  a day  with  Mrs.  Inscoe.  Mr.  Inscoe's  mother  was  there 


**  When  she  was  about  four  years  old,  Mrs.  Barbour's  family  moved  from 
Youngsville  to  Franklinton.  Later  she  lived  in  eastern  Wake  County 
before  making  her  home  in  Raleigh.  For  a while  during  the  past  year, 
she  was  a student  in  the  Basic  Adult  Education  program  of  W.  W.  Hold- 
ing Technical  Institute,  where  she  was  learning  to  read  and  write. 

Her  teacher  and  friend,  Mrs.  William  B.  Toole,  persuaded  her  to  tell 
these  stories,  which  have  been  transcribed  from  tape  provided  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tyler. 
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from  Greensboro.  She  had  a beautiful  fireplace  in  her  house.  And  when  she 
had  a lot  of  company,  you  .know,  she  liked  to  burn  wood.  And  they  had  this 
boy  named  Charles  would  always  stack  the  wood  in  the  basement. 

So  this  night  she  was  having  company  for  supper.  She  called  me  up 
and  she  said,  "Get  up  the  wood  and  lay  it  on  the  back  porch."  I said, 

"Lord  have  mercy,  I hate  to  go  in  that  basement."  It  was  right  dark  down 
there,  and  Charles,  he  had  been  in  trouble,  you  know,  and  they  took  some 
planks,  you  know,  and  built  him  a little  room.  You  know  how  you  plaster 
up  something,  and  put  a bed  in  there  and  pull  it  out.  You  can  fold  them 
up.  Charles  had  been  in  jail,  and  Lawyer  Inscoe  had  got  him  out,  and  he 
was  working  it  out  to  pay  the  money  back.  There  won't  no  gas  heat  nor  no 
oil  heat.  They  had  to  fire  up  the  furnace  with  coal.  And,  well,  you  see, 
he  took  care  of  all  the  furnaces  on  that  street.  He  would  get  up  every 
morning  about  four  o'clock  and  have  the  house  nice  and  warm  when  the  people 
would  get  up.  And  so,  old  Charles  had  done  worked  out  his  debt. 

And  so  that  evening  when  I worked  up  there,  I worked  at  Norman's 
Beauty  Shop  on  Pace  Street.  I would  clean  the  shop;  then  I ' d go  over  and 
clean  her  house  and  then  I would  fix  lunch.  And  I would  work  for  Lawyer 
Inscoe  in  the  afternoon.  So  I went  down  stairs  that  evening,  and  I went 
to  pick  up  some  wood.  There  was  this  great  big  old  black  snake  laying 
over  there.  I hollered,  I like  to  had  a fit.  I went  back  up  them  steps. 

And  then  Lawyer  Inscoe' s mother  had  nerve  enough  to  tell  me,  "Aw,  he  won't 
bite  you."  Says,  "He  keeps  the  rats  away."  I quit  work  right  then;  I 
didn't  never  work  for  Mrs.  Inscoe  no  more. 

I seed  Charles.  Jerry  West  lived  out  on  Marshall  Drive,  and  Charles 
was  out  there  doing  some  painting  for  Jerry  West.  And  I seed  Charles.  And 
I said,  "Charles,  how  in  the  world  did  you  sleep  down  there  in  that  base- 
ment at  Mrs.  Inscoe's?"  He  said,  "Huh."  I said,  "There's  one  of  the  biggest 
snakes  down  there  in  that  basement.  I went  down  there  about  two  weeks  ago 
to  get  some  wood.  One  of  the  biggest  black  snakes  was  down  there  in  that 
basement  you  ever  seen  in  your  life."  "Huh.  I used  to  sleep  with  snakes 
for  three  or  four  years  at  a time.  I've  always  have  slept  around  snakes." 

I said,  "What  did  you  say,  Charles?"  He  said,  "I  ain't  a scared  of  them. 

I been  sleeping  with  that  snake  for  three  years."  I said,  "You  mean  you've 
been  sleeping  around  that  snake?"  He  said,  "Huh,  I knowed  that  snake  was 
down  in  that  basement." 

But  the  bed  was  just  as  clean,  and  he  was  clean.  The  bed  was  just  as 
clean  as  it  could  be.  And  that's  where  Charles  slept  at.  And  that  snake 
was  that  big.  And  I went  to  pick  up  a piece  of  wood.  It  scared  me  so  bad. 
And  the  basement  was  deep;  it  was  taller  than  your  steps.  It  scared  me  so 
bad  I like  to  had  a fit.  I haven't  been  out  to  Lawyer  Inscoe's  house  since. 
His  mother  was  there  at  the  time,  and  I was  telling  his  mother  about  it, 
and  she  was  telling  me,  "Huh,  a snake  like  that  keeps  the  rats  away,  so 
you  won't  be  bothered  with  no  rats." 

/V  /V  V? 


THE  SNAKE  HUNTER 

Oh,  we  call  him  Chick.  He  has  one  arm.  His  home  is  on  the  other 
side  of  New  York.  And  so  the  colored  guy  worked  down  at  the  plant.  He 
had  a lot  of  hogs,  you  know.  And  he  asked  one  day,  he  said,  "How  many 
snakes  have  you  got  up  there  around  your  hogs?"  Mim  said,  "I  don't  know, 
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why?"  He  said,  "Well,  I want  to  find  out.  If  you  see  any  around  there, 
let  me  know.  Either  kill  them  or  bring  them  to  me." 

And  I'm  working  with  his  brother-in-law  right  now.  And  his  brother- 
in-law  say  he  goes  out  snake-hunting,  and  takes  those  snakes  and  kill  thei 
and  carry  them  home  and  fry  them  and  eat  them.  He's  a white  man.  He's 
just  about  as  tall  as  your  boy,  and  he's  got  coal  black  hair.  Oh,  he's  a 
good-looking  man.  But  he  don't  have  but  one  arm.  But  he  got  a,  you  know 
a artificial  arm.  And  he's  nice  looking,  got  a little  boy,  and  married  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  he  eats  snakes,  and  he  goes  snake-hunting.  And  his 
brother-in-law  say  he  go  there,  and  he  say,  "I'm  having  a good  supper 
tonight."  His  brother-in-law  say  (he  call  himself  a little  jack-leg 

preacher),  he  say,  "What  you  gon'  have  for  supper?"  "Snake  gravy  tonight, 

What  kind  of  snakes?  Any  kind.  Copperhead,  moccasins. 

His  wife  don't  say  nothing,  say  she  gon'  leave  him.  I wouldn't  stay 
with  that  man  two  nights.  If  I'd  married  that  man  today,  and  I'd  found 
out  that  he  was  eating  snake  tonight,  he'd  a never  got  in  the  bed  with  me, 
Oh  Lord.  Now  that  is  the  truth.  Well,  his  wife,  she  can't  do  nothing 
with  him.  She  say  he  just  eat  snake.  And  during  the  winter,  he  gets  out 

and  hunts.  He  went  snake-hunting  one  day,  and  a snake  bit  at  him,  and  if 

he  hadn't  had  on  some  boots,  say  the  snake  would  a killed  him.  But  he 
caught  that  snake,  though. 
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COMPASS  GRASS 

by  Jean  Hodgin 

Corning  Community  College 
Corning,  New  York 

Common  grass  would  find  it  hard 
lo  draw  a circle  in  our  yard 
By  standing  up  quite  straight  and  tall 
And  letting  one  green  arm-blade  fall 
To  strike  an  arc. 

Dune  grass,  by  this  marking  token, 

Quite  freely  has  a fore-arm  broken 
To  part  the  many  grains  of  sand 
With  one  shaft  acting  like  a hand 
To  sketch  the  arc. 

Product  of  this  circling  grass 
That  makes  its  mark  with  each  wind  pass 
Is  etched  into  the  sand  dune  grains 
And  there,  until  a gust,  remains 
To  hold  its  arc. 
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APPALACHIAN  FOLK  CRAFT  FAIR 


by  Guy  and  Dorothy  Owen 

The  first  Blowing  Rock  Craft  Fair  was  held  on  September  2,  and  over 
twenty  Appalachian  craftsmen — they  came  from  Beech  Creek,  Vilas,  Valle 
Crucis,  Deep  Gap,  and  other  remote  Watauga  communities — were  on  hand  to 
demonstrate  their  skills  and  peddle  their  wares.  The  whole  east  side  of 
the  Municipal  Park  was  crowded  with  tables  and  artisans  displaying  such 
items  as  bark-berry  baskets,  wind  chimes,  corn-stalk  animals,  stuffed 
dolls,  hooked  rugs,  and  Edd  Presnell's  beautiful  feminine-shaped  dulcimers. 
Everywhere  there  were  carved  animals,  traditionally  patterned  quilts,  bur- 
lap rugs  and  brightly  colored  dolls  galore,  all  of  which  communicated  the 
festive  air  of  a State  Fair  exhibit  booth. 

The  Saturday  exhibition  was  the  brain  child  of  Steve  and  LaDene  Wiland, 
two  Vista  Volunteers,  and  was  sponsored  by  the  Blowing  Rock  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. (It  is  ironic  that  it  took  a native  Floridian  to  launch  the  co-oper- 
ative venture,  a project  of  WAMY  Community  Action,  Inc.)  "The  purpose," 
according  to  Wiland,  "is  to  help  local  craftsmen  gain  recognition  and  find, 
hopefully,  a constant  market  in  their  own  back  yard."  Together  with  his 
wife,  he  is  helping  mountain  craftsmen  with  their  raw  materials,  transpor- 
tation, and  marketing. 

As  we  wandered  around  from  one  exhibit  to  the  next,  there  was  music 
from  various  local  groups.  A trio  from  Beaver  Creek — the  bass  fiddle  used 
is  homemade — rendered  such  suitable  numbers  as  "Johnson  Boys,"  "Cripple 
Creek,"  and  "Pike  County  Breakdown."  When  they  launched  into  "Shout,  Little 
John,"  Willard  Watson  joined  them  with  a lively  clog  dance.  Later,  he  dem- 
onstrated the  antics  of  a hand-carved  limber- jack  (price,  $4.00)  to  the  tune 
of  "Shucking  Corn."  After  a half  hour,  a trio  of  ladies  playing  the  dulci- 
mer spelled  the  Beaver  Creek  boys,  playing  "Billy  Boy"  and  "Wildwood  Flower." 

Typical  of  the  woodcraf tsmen  is  Dewey  Harmon  of  Beech  Creek.  He  is 
sixty-seven,  with  the  mountain  man's  craggy  face,  dressed  in  new  Red  Camel 
overalls,  a clean  white  shirt,  dark  blue  serge  coat  and  felt  hat.  A sign 
at  his  table  reads  "Whittlin  and  Whimmy-diddlin"  (a  new  word  to  us!).  He 
was  doing  a land-office  business  selling  his  hickory  Christmas  trees;  roost- 
ers, cows,  squirrels  carved  from  laurel  wood;  and,  of  course,  his  childrens' 
toy,  the  whimmy  diddle,  at  prices  ranging  from  50q  to  $1.50.  Recently  he 
participated  in  the  American  Folklore  Festival  at  Washington. 

At  a table  nearby,  Willard  Watson  of  Deep  Gap,  offered  limber- jacks , 
pecking  chickens  (the  first  we'd  ever  seen),  and  elaborate  ox-drawn  covered 
wagons.  His  cousin  Arnold  Watson  shared  his  table  with  carved  and  varnished 
birds  — doves,  pigeons  and  cardinals — whittled  from  cedar  or  curly  maple. 

He  cuts  his  own  timber  and  uses  only  a short  rasp  and  knife  as  tools,  taking 
from  four  to  five  hours  to  carve  and  sandpaper  a pair  of  doves,  which  border 


**  The  two  authors  are  living  this  fall  at  Boone,  where  the  husband,  taking 
a year's  leave  from  NCSU,  is  writer  in  residence  at  Appalachian  State 
University.  Mrs.  Owen  is  a native  of  adjoining  Wilkes  County.  Owen, 
whose  FLIM-FLAM  MAN  is  a current  popular  movie,  is  an  editor  of  NCF. 
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on  the  abstract,  for  $5.00  a pair.  He  also  makes  banjoes  ("Maple  gives 
you  your  best  tone")  and  is  an  accomplished  musician.  For  example,  he  has 
played  at  the  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Folk  Festival  with  his  famous  brother 
Doc  Watson. 


Seventy-three-year-old  Jason  Townsend  of  Banner  Elk  is  one  of  the 
oldest  craftsmen  present.  Now  nearly  blind,  he  has  been  carving  since  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  and  specializes  in  bark  buckets.  The  durable  bucks i 
come  in  three  sizes  and  were  formerly  used  for  berry-picking;  now  most  of 
them  are  sold  for  hanging  flower  baskets.  They  are  made  of  poplar  bark 
and  laced  with  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  hickory.  Townsend  also  makes 
old-fashioned  scrub  brooms  from  birch  wood,  which  he  cuts  himself. 

N.  T.  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Vilas,  is  a second-generation  maker  of  stringed 
instruments.  A shy,  soft-spoken  man,  he  specializes  in  dulcimers,  though 
he  has  experimented  with  bass  fiddles,  banjoes  and  fiddles.  His  hour-glass 
dulcimers  are  made  of  sassafras,  chestnut,  walnut,  "but  mostly  maple."  Las 
winter  he  made  eight  dulcimers  in  his  home,  which  he  sells  for  from  $40.00 
to  $80.00. 


By  all  odds  the  center  of  attraction  at  the  Craft  Fair  was  Edd  Fresnel i 
a black-bearded,  pipe-smoking  woodcraf tsman,  who,  together  with  his  wife, 
runs  a veritable  "factory"  producing  dulcimers  and  banjoes,  along  with  stri  I 
ingly  shaped  ducks,  owls,  bowls,  and  so  on.  Fortyish,  energetic,  and  with  | 
a fine  business  acumen,  Presnell  has  made  a good  thing  of  the  growing  inter  I 
est  in  handmade  instruments.  A member  of  Handicraft  Guild,  Inc.,  he  is 
well-known  for  his  superbly  crafted  instruments,  which  have  been  widely  ex-  t 
hibited  and  shipped  all  over  the  United  States.  His  dulcimers  come  in  two  ' 
sizes,  standard  and  concert,  and  are  made  from  native  woods,  mostly  walnut,  f| 
curly  maple,  and  cherry.  His  most  expensive  model  is  made  of  imported  rose  I 
wood  with  a spruce  top.  All  of  his  dulcimers  have  rosewood  bridges  and 
turning  pegs,  hollow  necks  ("for  a clearer  tone")  and  are  finished  with  a 
coat  of  tung  oil  and  handrubbed  with  wax,  emphasizing  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  kiln-dried  woods.  Ranging  in  price  from  $55  to  $100,  they  may  be 
ordered  from  his  home  in  Banner  Elk. 

But  of  course  men  were  not  the  only  artisans  present;  in  fact  they 
were  outnumbered  at  the  fair  by  women,  some  of  them  young,  nearly  all  of 
them  wearing  long  dresses  and  sunbonnets.  They  had  formed  a striking  back- 
drop for  the  craft  exhibit  with  their  colorful  quilts,  bedspreads,  and  hooki 
rugs  displayed  on  clothes  lines. 


Grandmother's  favorite  Double-Wedding  Ring  still  seems  the  most  popu- 
lar pattern,  with  the  Gentlemen's  Bow  and  the  Saw-Tooth  design  running  it  a 
close  second.  The  Lone  Star,  done  in  half  a dozen  shadings  of  yellow  into 
orange,  was  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  work  on  exhibit.  Quilt  prices  rangec 
from  $35  to  $50,  which  might  seem  high  to  one  who  has  never  done  any  piecing 
and  quilting,  but  really  amounts  to  hundreds  of  painstaking  tiny  hand- 
stitches  to  the  dollar. 

The  rugs  were  mostly  of  burlap,  a new  type  of  hooked  rug  to  us,  in 
muted  shades  of  brown,  rust,  gold  and  dull  red.  The  ladies  all  made  up 
their  designs  as  they  went  along;  so  each  rug  was  an  individual  production. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Trivette,  a tall  gaunt  widow,  emphasized  that  she  could  repro- 
duce any  pattern  one  might  order,  and  she  makes  most  of  her  own  dyes.  Mrs. 
Trivette  learned  from  her  mother  how  to  make  brown  dye  by  boiling  walnut 
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hulls.  She  uses  bloodroot  for  orange  and  gold.  Currently  she  is  working 
on  a vegetable-dye  burlap  rug  for  permanent  display  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  which  also  takes  orders  for  her  hand-woven  rugs. 

A tableful  of  eight-inch  cornshuck  ladies,  complete  with  sunbonnets 
and  cornsilk  hair,  highlighted  the  homemade  doll  exhibit.  These  play- 
pretties  from  old  times,  made  by  Ella  Warren  of  Zionville,  rubbed  shoulders 
with  a merry-go-round  swing  loaded  with  more  modern  stuffed  cloth  toys. 

There  were  giant  Raggedy  Anns  and  Andies,  flaming  with  red  wool  hair;  hill- 
billy dolls  bristling  with  black  yarn  whiskers  and  miniature  corn-cob  pipes; 
orange  percale  and  calico  lions  and  brown  felt  elephants.  Prices  ranged 
from  $1.00  for  cornshuck  dolls  to  $7  and  $8  for  the  large  stuffed  ones  — 
with  a brisk  trade  in  all  varieties. 

Near  the  multi-colored  riot  of  dolls,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Townsend,  in  her 
blue  calico  dress  and  sunbonnet,  carded  and  spun  wool  in  the  center  of  a 
ring  of  charmed  youngsters.  To  see  sweater  yarn  growing  out  of  a handful 
of  sheep's  wool  seemed  almost  more  than  they  could  believe,  and  some  chil- 
dren stayed  half  an  hour  or  more  to  watch. 

Mrs.  Smith  Harmon  of  Beech  Creek  (which  seems  to  dominate  the  fair) 
has  come  up  with  a new  twist  on  the  ancient  craft  of  basket-braiding.  She 
uses  needles  from  the  longleaf  pine  instead  of  reeds  or  straw  and  turns 
out  very  attractive  sewing  baskets,  place  mats,  and  bread  baskets.  Her 
ninety-one-year-old  husband  tells  me  that  the  idea  of  using  the  needles 
came  to  them  about  eight  years  ago  when  they  were  strolling  through  the 
pine  woods  at  Aberdeen,  N.  C.  (down  in  the  lowlands),  where  they  spend  the 
winters.  Mrs.  Harmon  says  that  the  uniform  length  of  the  needles  makes 
them  easier  to  work  with  than  straw,  and  that  she  has  lost  track  long  ago 
of  the  dollars'  worth  of  articles  she  has  made  and  sold.  She  turned  to 
braiding  baskets  when  arthritis  crippled  her  hands  so  that  she  was  unable 
to  make  hooked  rugs . 

Finally,  while  whittlin'  is  pretty  generally  regarded  in  the  mountains 
as  being  in  the  male  province,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bunton  of  Beech  Creek  proved  second 
to  few  at  the  art.  An  elderly  widow  who  lives  in  two  rooms  of  a barn  at 
Beech  Creek,  she  was  working  on  a little  turtle,  which  would  be  complete 
with  diamonds  on  his  back  in  an  hour  or  two.  Her  chunky  pigs,  perky  squir- 
rels, and  beautifully  molded  horses  are  done  in  minute  detail  with  a jack- 
knife only,  and  she  likes  to  work  with  black  walnut  wood.  At  $1.00  for  a 
one-inch-long  pig,  to  $10  for  a perfect  six-inch-tall  horse,  her  carvings 
are  a genuine  bargain. 

And  there  are  folk  artists  "present"  who  are  not  listed  on  the  program. 
The  musicians  speak  fondly  of  the  late  Frank  Proffit.  There  is  much  talk 
of  Doc  Watson,  Appalachian's  famous  blind  guitarist-singer,  who  has  just 
recently  been  written  up  in  TIME.  (Almost  all  the  musicians  claimed  to 
have  played  with  Doc  Watson  at  one  time  or  another.)  Richard  Chase,  well- 
known  recorder  and  teller  of  folk  tales,  is  pleasantly  remembered.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  Harmon  know  him  well.  Chase  lived  in  their  home  while  he 
wrote  his  JACK  TALES  and  GRANDFATHER  TALES,  a number  of  which  he  first 
heard  from  Mrs.  Harmon. 

Of  course,  not  everything  was  letter  perfect.  A few  of  the  teenagers 
wore  their  bonnets  too  self-consciously.  The  sign  at  the  bandstand  read 
"Good  Ole  Kontree  Musik."  This  is  too  cute,  and  you  know  that  this  was 
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dreamed  up  by  an  outlander  or,  worse,  a city  slicker.  Some  of  the  carvers 
are  obviously  beginners,  unskilled,  out  of  touch  with  an  abiding  tradition, 
and  the  ceramic  jewelry  seems  incongruous.  The  question  of  taste  arises 
more  than  once:  for  example,  one  carver  displayed  a varnished  hand-carved 
ashtray  bristling  with  ornaments  of  hog  tusks!  Finally,  most  of  the 
craftsmen  here  were  sixty  or  older.  One  goes  away  with  a feeling  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  music,  the  continuity  of  the  crafts  and  skills 
on  display  is  endangered  unless  an  interest  is  nurtured  in  the  younger  gen- 
eration. Mrs.  Rogers  Whitener,  a worker  with  WAMY,  said,  "Some  of  the 
most  skillful  craftsmen  have  died  without  teaching  anyone  their  trades," 

Still,  the  first  Blowing  Rock  Craft  Fair  was  an  almost  unqualified 
success.  The  crisp  fall  weather  held,  over  two  thousand  people  attended, 
and  most  of  them  bought  something,  if  nothing  more  than  a gaudily  decorated 
fly-swatter  or  tiny  black  walnut  mouse.  In  any  case,  the  folks  displaying 
their  wares  and  skills  packed  up  happy  with  the  whole  affair,  having  col- 
lected, all  told,  over  a thousand  dollars.  According  to  VISTA  Fair  Directo 
Steve  Wiland,  "Yes,  sir,  we  are  very  happy  with  the  results.  We  hope  to 
be  back  next  year  for  a full  week." 

********************  * * * * * 
************************ 

CHILDHOOD  SUPERSTITIONS 

1.  If  you  are  ticklish  on  the  knees,  it  is  a sign  you  steal 
biscuits . 

2.  The  white  spots  on  your  fingernails  denote  the  number  of 
sweethearts  you  have. 

3.  When  eating  an  apple,  save  all  the  seeds.  Moisten  them 
and  press  them  against  your  forehead  with  the  palm  of  your  hand. 

The  number  that  stick  to  your  forehead  represents  the  number  of 
years  before  you  get  married. 

4.  If  a measuring  worm  is  found  crawling  on  your  clothes,  he 
is  taking  your  measure  for  a new  suit. 

5.  If  an  upturned  crimp  gets  in  the  hem  of  your  skirt,  you 
will  have  a new  dress. 

6.  Wash  your  hands  together  and  be  friends,  forever,  but — 

7.  Never  dry  them  at  the  same  time  with  anyone,  because 
that's  a sure  sign  of  bad  luck. 

8.  A bride  should  be  carried  over  the  threshold  of  her  new 
home  by  her  husband  the  first  time  she  enters  it;  this  is  supposed 
to  guarantee  a happy  married  life. 

9.  If  smoke  settles  to  the  ground,  it  is  a sign  of  an  early 

rain. 

10.  If  you  see  a star  fall,  it  means  that  you  will  hear  of  a 
death  within  a short  time. 

11.  Turtles  and  terrapins  crawling  about  are  an  indication 
of  rain  within  a very  short  time. 

12.  Tell  a dream  before  breakfast  and  it  will  come  to  pass. 

13.  It  is  the  worst  of  luck  for  a man  to  see  the  wedding 
dress  of  his  bride-to-be  before  she  dresses  for  the  ceremony. 

14.  A whistling  girl  and  a crowing  hen  always  will  come  to 
some  bad  end. 

15.  Kill  a snake  and  hang  it  up  on  a limb,  stomach  upward, 
and  a storm  will  come  up  within  twenty-four  hours. 

—"One  Last  Word,"  THE  STATE,  May  15,  1966 
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THE  MURDER  OF  PATSY  BEASLY 
The  Story  behind  the  Folksong 

by  Douglas  Helms 


One  stanza  is  apparently  all  that  remains  of  a North  Carolina  folksong 
from  the  southern  piedmont.  It  was  sung  to  the  author  by  Henry  M.  Griffin 
of  Marshville,  North  Carolina,  on  December  27,  1966.  Griffin,  about  sixty 
years  old,  picks  the  banjo,  specializing  in  traditional  tunes.  But  when 
singing  this  song,  he  did  so  unaccompanied  by  the  banjo,  an  indication  that 
his  mother,  who  also  played  the  banjo,  probably  sang  the  song  with  instru- 
mentation. The  song  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Going  Home  to  Die  No  More." 
During  the  first  singing,  Mr.  Griffin  used  the  words  "bear  the  shame"  rather 
than  "where  she  was  slain"  but  later  decided  that  the  latter  was  the  correct 
phrase. 

The  next  task  was  to  find  someone  who  could  provide  other  parts  of  the 
song.  Griffin  had  been  so  impressed  by  the  sadness  of  the  song  that  he  had 
cried  when  his  mother,  Mrs.  Georgia  Broadaway  Griffin,  had  sung  it.  It 
should  certainly  have  impressed  other  people  the  same  way,  and  thus  increased 
the  chances  of  its  survival.  Following  this  line  of  reasoning,  in  the  four 
days  and  endless  miles  of  searching,  the  author  talked  with  members  of  the 
numerous  string  bands  that  flourished  in  the  region  in  the  1920's  and  -30' s. 
The  result  was  disappointing.  Several  people,  on  hearing  these  few  lines, 
remembered  having  heard  the  song,  but  could  contribute  no  more  lines. 

In  the  case  of  most  folksongs  it  would  appear  that  the  lyric  has  a 
better  chance  of  survival  than  the  story  behind  it.  In  the  case  of  the  mur- 
der of  Patsy  Beasly,  this  was  not  the  situation.  Several  residents  of  the 
area  knew  fragments  of  the  story  about  Patsy  Beasly' s murder,  but  not  the 
song.  In  addition  to  their  information,  there  is  one  published  account,  an 
article  written  for  the  SALISBURY  POST  by  Heath  Thomas,  which  subsequently 
reprinted  in  the  April  24,  1964,  edition  of  the  STANLY  NEWS  AND  PRESS. 

Mr.  Thomas  wrote  that  Patsy  Beasly  lived  in  the  little  finger  of  Anson 
County,  about  six  miles  southeast  of  Oakboro  and  only  a few  hundred  yards 
from  Union  County.  She  had  one  small  son  and  was  expecting  another  child 
as  a result  of  "carrying  on  an  affair"  with  Tom  Nash.  In  August  of  1844, 
Patsy  was  found  dead  near  a spring  to  which  she  had  gone  to  do  the  family 
wash.  It  was  generally  believed  that  she  had  been  dead  about  three  days 
before  her  body  was  found.  The  abandoned  child  was  found  crawling  around 
the  body.  Since  there  were  no  fencing  laws  at  the  time,  neighbors  came 
and  built  a rail  fence  around  the  body  to  protect  it  from  the  animals.  The 
child  was  supposedly  taken  and  reared  by  a well-to-do  family. 

The  sheriff  from  Wadesboro  could  not  immediately  solve  the  crime,  but 
if  legend  is  correct  the  truth  was  not  long  concealed.  The  Primitive  Baptist 


**  This  paper  was  researched  in  a class  at  UNC-CH  taught  by  Professor  Dan- 
iel W.  Patterson.  The  student-author  is  from  the  area  he  writes  about. 
The  article  tells  a good  deal  about  the  context  of  ballad-making  and 
traditional  memory.  Maybe  some  reader  will  know  the  rest  of  the  song. 
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minister  at  the  local  Jerusalem  Church  opened  his  Sunday  service  by  laying 
a large  flint  rock  on  the  pulpit.  He  announced  the  murder  of  Patsy  Beasly 
as  his  text  and  during  the  course  of  the  sermon  said,  "The  man  who  killed 
Patsy  Beasly  is  in  this  church  house  and  I am  going  to  smash  his  head  with 
this  rock.  At  this  point  young  Tom  Nash  "jumped  through  an  open  window 
and  ran  like  a jack  rabbit." 


Nash  was  soon  arrested,  but  denied  being  guilty.  His  rifle  was  found 
with  blood  on  it.  Tom  Nash  was  arraigned  in  Wadesboro  on  the  second  Monday 
of  September,  1844,  but  it  was  several  years  before  he  came  to  trial.  In 
March  of  1845,  it  was  decided  that  Nash's  contention  that  he  could  not  get 
a fair  trial  in  Anson  County  was  valid.  The  trial  was  moved  to  Albemarle 
in  Stanly  County.  Other  delays  ensued,  until  Nash  was  convicted  of  murder 
in  Troy,  Montgomery  County.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1847,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two  o'clock  at  Troy.  An  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  resulted  in  its  upholding  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Montgomery  County  Superior  Court. 

Since  it  was  popularly  believed  at  the  time  that  the  cadaver  of  a per- 
son who  had  not  died  of  disease  was  in  danger  of  being  robbed  and  sold  to 
medical  schools,  Tom  Nash's  body  was  moved  from  its  original  grave  to  one 
in  the  yard  of  his  mother's  home.  Mrs.  Sandy  Thomas,  who  lives  on  the  old 
Nash  farm  on  Route  2,  Marshville,  says  there  was  once  a beautiful  rose  bush 
growing  above  the  grave,  planted  there  by  Tom  Nash's  mother. 

Information  gleaned  from  several  members  of  the  community  supplements 
this  information  from  the  article  by  Heath  Thomas.  Of  all  those  talked 
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with,  Vascar  Smith  of  Route  2,  Marshville,  knew  most  about  the  murder.  He 
said  that  Patsy  Beasly's  father,  John  Beasly,  lived  about  one  mile  directly 
south  of  Patsy  near  the  Anson-Union  line.  The  most  notable  thing  remembered 
about  John  Beasly  is  that  he  was  a "marked  man,"  and  he  is  often  described 
as  being  "rough."  Becoming  a marked  man  was  punishment  for  law  breaking, 
and  it  often  involved  branding  or  having  a small  part  of  an  ear  chopped  off. 
This  method  was  used  mostly  before  jails  were  available  for  imprisonment. 

The  reasons  for  Patsy's  murder  were  probably  vague  in  1844,  and  explan- 
ations now  are  almost  nonexistent.  One  version  provided  by  Benton  Edwards 
of  Route  2,  Marshville,  has  it  that  Tom  Nash  was  supposed  to  have  said,  "If 
I can't  have  Patsy  Beasly,  no  one  else  can  either."  Another  version  from 
Vascar  Smith  has  it  that  Tom  Nash  was  in  love  with  another  girl  and  wanted 
to  marry  her.  On  having  his  request  refused,  he  asked  why  and  the  girl  told 
him  that  Patsy  was  the  reason.  His  immediate  reply  was  that  he  could  take 
care  of  that. 

Also  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  events  surrounding 
the  discovery  of  Patsy's  child.  Henry  Griffin  asserts  that  the  child  was 
found  in  the  bed  asleep.  He  was  supposed  to  have  crawled  to  the  house  after 
his  mother  had  been  killed.  A chair  was  found  that  had  been  pushed  in  front 
of  the  cupboard  so  that  the  child  could  reach  some  food.  Vascar  Smith  con- 
tends that  Patsy  was  not  killed  instantly  but  was  able  to  crawl  to  the  house 
where  she  was  found  dead  in  the  bed. 

One  very  interesting  incident  is  reported  by  Mrs.  Flarrie  Griffin  of 
Marshville,  concerning  the  building  of  a fence  to  protect  Patsy's  body  from 
animals.  Evidently  the  neighbors  had  to  bring  their  own  split  rails  to 
construct  the  fence.  While  the  other  workers  put  their  rails  in  the  proper 
place,  Tom  Nash  is  reported  to  have  stood  at  a distance  and  pitched  his 
rails  to  the  grave.  If  this  be  true,  it  must  surely  have  been  taken  as 
evidence  against  him. 

Patsy  Beasly  was  probably  buried  at,  or  near,  the  place  where  she  was 
murdered.  Mrs.  Jennie  Parker  Mitchum  of  Route  2,  Polkton,  who  was  reared 
on  the  tract  of  land  where  the  murder  took  place,  pointed  out  a spot  where 
she  had  always  been  told  Patsy  Beasly  was  buried.  The  grave  is  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  Patsy's  home,  and  it  is  at  the  edge  of  a branch  which 
continues  about  two  hundred  yards  before  emptying  into  Richardson  Creek. 
Patsy's  cabin  was  about  one  hundred  yards  from  this  spot  and  was  later  used 
as  a smokehouse  by  the  Jesse  Parker  family  before  being  torn  down. 

Tom  Nash  was  hanged  in  Troy  during  October  of  1847.  According  to  in- 
formation Vascar  Smith  learned  from  Dora  Hunneycutt  of  the  Pleasant  Hill 
community,  when  the  trap  was  sprung,  the  rope  broke.  The  condemned  man 
landed  on  the  ground.  Nash  got  up,  dusted  off  his  pants,  and  remarked, 

"What  now?"  The  sheriff's  reply  was  something  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
hang  Tom  Nash  or  break  every  rope  in  Montgomery  County  trying.  Evidently 
the  second  attempt  was  successful.  The  old  custom  that  a man  who  survived 
the  first  execution  attempt  went  free  did  not  hold  true  in  this  case. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  bits  of  information  concerns  an  event  that 
took  place  over  fifteen  years  after  the  murder.  A short  time  after  Patsy's 
murder,  a Baucom  man,  whose  first  name  is  now  not  known,  left  the  Burnsville 
community.  Many  years  later  during  the  Civil  War,  John  M.  Austin  of  the 
Pleasant  Hill  community  was  called  to  duty.  While  in  service  he  recognized 
Baucom,  who  was  also  in  service,  and  talked  with  him.  Baucom  inquired  about 
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the  outcome  of  the  Nash  case.  On  being  told  that  Nash  had  been  hanged,  he 
replied,  "They  got  the  wrong  man."  Vascar  Smith,  who  told  this  part  of 
the  story,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Tom  Nash  had  hired  Baucom  to  kill 
Patsy,  but  an  admission  of  this  would  have  sealed  Nash's  fate. 

From  these  tragic  events  we  can  see  why  the  story  of  Tom  Nash  and  Pat 
Beasly  survived  in  the  oral  tradition  for  over  120  years.  The  folksong  wa, 
not  so  fortunate.  Although  other  parts  may  not  yet  be  lost,  notices  in- 
serted in  two  local  newspapers,  the  MARSHVILLE  HOME  and  the  Wadesboro 
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MESSENGER  AND  INTELLIGENCER,  have 
failed  to  reveal  additional  verses 
of  the  song.  It  was  probably  very 
regional,  even  at  its  greatest  pop- 
ularity. The  events  behind  the  song 
are  ones  that  we  might  expect  to  in- 
spire a folksong:  a love  affair  re- 
sulting in  pregnancy,  murder  of  the 
girl  by  her  lover,  and  his  death  by 
hanging.  In  fact,  one  cannot  help 
noticing  the  similarities  between 
this  story  and  that  of  Tom  Dula,  a 
story  that  inspired  a North  Carolina 
folksong  which  won  national  popular- 
ity. It  seems,  unfortunately,  that 
this  one  did  not  survive.  Some  night, 
as  Henry  Griffin  sits  picking  his 
banjo,  he  may  remember  the  song  as 
his  mother  sang  it,  and  then  we  will 
know  those  phrases  that  the  people 
of  northwestern  Anson  and  northeast- 
ern Union  County  chose  to  express  a 
tragedy  that  was  close  to  them. 
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INDIAN  REMEDIES 

For  the  whitening  and  straightening  of  teeth,  the  old  Tuscaroras 
supposed  a snake  should  be  caught,  held  at  length  by  its  head  and 
tail,  and  then  bit  through  again  and  again  all  the  way  from  the  head 
to  the  tail.  This  whitened  the  teeth  and  kept  them  from  decay  for 
life. 

To  remove  hair  from  a person  raised  by  bears,  the  body  was  rubbed 
with  an  oil  extracted  from  the  body  of  a bear. 

To  see  ghosts  and  other  apparitions,  the  excretion  from  the  eyes 
of  puppies  which  have  not  opened  their  eyes , or  perhaps  that  from 
any  dog  of  small  growth,  is  rubbed  on  one's  eyes.  Curs  or  small 
dogs  are  said  to  be  quicker  to  see  apparitions  than  the  larger  dogs, 
so  bark  more  than  larger  ones.  Dogs  which  have  spots  over  their 
eyes , looking  like  two  more  eyes  and  said  to  have  four  eyes , are 
more  subtle  and  are  quicker  to  see  all  manner  of  ghostly  sights  than 
ordinary  dogs. 

— F.  Roy  Johnson,  THE  TUSCARORAS  (1967) 
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SOME  FOLK  EXPRESSIONS  FROM  NORTHEASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


by  Hazel  Griffin 


Speech  in  the  Roanoke-Chowan  section  in  northeastern  North  Carolina 
closely  resembles  that  of  Tidewater  Virginia  because  the  early  settlers 
came  into  the  Carolina  area  from  the  environs  of  Jamestown  and  Eastern 
Shore  Virginia. 

Albert  C.  Baugh  (in  "The  American  Dialects,"  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  ENG- 
LISH, ed.  Elizabeth  M.  Kerr  and  Ralph  M.  Aderman,  New  York,  1963,  pp.  104-  i 
111)  says  that  one-half  of  the  Virginia  settlers  and  two-thirds  of  the  New 
England  settlers  came  from  southern  England,  and  as  a result  there  is  a re- 
semblance of  speech  in  the  two  areas.  Since  northeastern  North  Carolina 
falls  in  the  speech  area  of  southeast  Virginia,  some  examples  of  word  usagf 
in  the  Roanoke-Chowan  section  resemble  that  of  both  Tidewater  Virginia  and 
New  England.  For  instance,  "spider"  is  used  in  the  Roanoke-Chowan  area  foi 
"frying  pan,"  as  in  both  New  England  and  Tidewater  Virginia.  However,  New 
Englanders  say  "corncrib,"  but  coastal  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians  use 
"crib,"  rather  than  "corncrib,"  to  refer  to  a barn. 

Speech  boundaries  tend  to  be  sharp  in  the  South  because  its  people  in 
the  past  clung  closely  to  the  soil  (see  Hans  Kurath,  "The  American  Language 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  AMERICAN  ENGLISH,  ed.  C.  Merton  Babcock,  Boston,  1961,  p.  97) 
For  this  reason,  the  speech  in  the  northeast  section  of  North  Carolina  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Piedmont  and  the  Western  area  of  the  state.  Some  of  the 
most  peculiar  differences  are  naturally  related  to  rural  life.  However, 
these  differences  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Some  expressions  generally  found,  especially  among  the  country  folk, 
in  the  Roanoke-Chowan  section  of  the  Albemarle  are:  "corn  shucks"  for  corn 
husks,  "henhouse"  for  chicken  house,  "lightwood"  or  "lit-ard"  for  kindling, 
"Cowench!"  to  call  a cow,  "Sooey"  to  drive  a pig,  "sheepbur"  for  cocklebur, 
"dominicker"  for  barred  plymouth  rock  chicken,  "mutton"  for  meat  of  lamb 
or  sheep,  "nubbins"  for  inferior  ear  of  corn,  "milk  bucket"  for  milk  pail, 
"pailing  fence"  for  picket  fence,  "tow  bag"  or  "tow  sack"  for  burlap  sack, 
"clabber"  for  curdled  sour  milk,  "light  bread"  for  wheat  or  loaf  bread, 
"nitred  soda"  for  nitrate  of  soda. 

"Britches"  is  a term  used  for  pants  or  trousers.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  "breech"  or  "breech  cloth,"  referring  to  a garment  or  materia 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  "Strop"  is  a corruption  of  strap,  as  is 
"redish"  or  "reddish"  for  radish,  and  "salet"  for  salad. 

The  words  "vittles"  (victuals)  and  "mess"  (food  sufficient  for  one 
meal)  are  commonly  used.  "Cymblings"  is  heard  more  often  than  squash,  and 
"briarberry"  has  been  more  popular  than  blackberry.  "Bullace"  or  "Bullice" 


**  The  author  lives  in  Woodland,  almost  midway  between  the  Roanoke  and 
Chowan  rivers.  She  has  taught  English  at  N.  C.  State  U.  and,  until 
recently,  was  on  the  faculty  at  Chowan  College.  Her  articles  have 
appeared  many  times  in  NCF. 
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is  the  term  given  to  wild  grapes. 

The  use  of  "sitting  room"  for  living  room,  "shelf"  for  mantel  shelf 
or  mantel  piece,  and  "bedstead"  for  bed  is  prevalent.  "Piazza"  is  used  to 
refer  to  a back  porch  only.  The  phrase  "go  in  or  into  the  house"  does  not 
mean  to  enter  the  house  from  the  outside,  but  is  used  when  one  is  in  the 
kitchen  and  intends  to  enter  the  living  area  of  the  house.  The  phrase  came 
into  being  in  earlier  times  because  the  kitchen  was  apart  from  the  house 
proper. 

A tendency  to  use  the  final  "t"  is  found  in  such  words  as  "holp't"  for 
helped,  "take  holt"  for  take  hold,  "dos't"  for  a dose  of  medicine,  and 
"onct"  for  once.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "t"  is  omitted  in  "last"  and  "kept,1 
which  become  "las"  and  "kep." 

The  archaic  "fetch"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "bring,"  and  "tote"  for 
carrying  a load. 

A hangover  of  Elizabethan  English  is  found  in  the  pronunciation  of 
cart  as  "ky-art"  and  garden  as  "gyarden";  however  these  pronunciations  are 
rare  today  except  among  elderly  people.  The  hard  "a"  is  used  in  "arn"  for 
iron,  "far"  for  fire,  and  "harg"  for  hog  among  the  few  remaining  rustic  folk 
In  common  usage  yet  is  the  long  "u"  sound  in  roof,  hoop,  coop.  Often  the 
pronunciation  of  these  "oo"  words  is  said  to  identify  a northeast  North 
Carolinian  or  Tidewater  Virginian. 

"To  rinse"  invariably  is  pronounced  "to  wrench."  Not  until  I went  to 
the  Piedmont  area  to  live  did  I hear  or  know  the  word  to  be  pronounced  any 
other  way  than  "wrench." 

"Protracted  meeting"  has  been  extensively  used  for  revival  (meeting)  to 
distinguish  a service  extended  in  time  from  one  session  to  another,  usually 
for  a year.  "Join  the  church,"  formerly  of  reputable  use,  but  not  now  (see 
John  Howard  Birss,  "Some  Americanisms  of  a Hundred  Years  Ago,"  THE  ORDEAL 
OF  AMERICAN  ENGLISH,  p.  85),  is  commonly  used  in  the  Roanoke-Chowan  section. 

Rarely  are  the  expressions,  "Have  a 'i.ieer'  (chair),"  "Set  (sit)  a 
while,"  and  "Be  'keerful'  (careful)"  used  today,  but  they  have  been  common 
in  rural  areas.  Still  heard  is  the  verb  "cut-up"  for  misbehave. 

Finally,  the  proverbial  "you  all"  is  typical  of  the  section  as  of  all 
the  South,  but  it  invariably  comes  out  "yawl." 
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ARCHIVE  NOTES 


by  Daniel  W.  Patterson 


One  of  the  kinds  of  folklore  most  neglected  by  collectors  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  spiritual,,  It  is  a field  little  explored  and  to  judge 
from  recent  acquisitions  of  the  N.  C.  Archive  of  Folk  Lore  and  Music,  one 
still  rich  in  this  state.  One  of  the  new  tapes,  kindly  secured  for  the 
Archive  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Watts  of  Taylorsville,  is  of  a Negro  song  service 
performed  in  the  "lining-out"  style  used  in  many  Colonial  churches.  Sev- 
eral other  new  tapes  were  recorded  at  Christian  Harmony  Singings  in  Etowah 
near  Hendersonville.  The  Archive  is  indebted  for  these  to  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Stevens  of  Asheville  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Egerton  of  Mill  Springs. 
Both  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Egerton  are  among  the  regular  leaders  of  the 
singings  at  Etowah  and  Dutch  Cove  and  come  from  families  long  active  in 
this  antebellum  shape-note  tradition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton,  in  addition, 
offered  the  Archive  a recording  of  their  singing  of  other  traditional 
songs.  Their  haunting  performance  of  "The  Wayfaring  Stranger"  is  tran- 
scribed below  as  an  inducement  to  collectors  to  explore  this  branch  of 
North  Carolina  folklore. 


"The  Wayfaring  Stranger" 
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**  The  contributor  of  "Archive  Notes,"  a regular  feature  of  NCF,  is  of 
course  NCFS's  genial  first  vice  president.  At  UNC-CH,  where  he  is 
professor  of  English,  he  has  recently  been  appointed  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Honors  of  the  Faculty  Council  on  Honors. 
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(2)  I know  dark  clouds  will  gather  over  me, 
I know  my  pathway's  rough  and  steep. 

But  golden  fields  lie  out  before  me. 
Where  weary  eyes  no  more  shall  weep. 

I'm  going  there  to  see  my  Mother, 

She  said  she'd  meet  me  when  I come, 

I am  just  going  over  Jordan, 

I am  just  going  over  home* 

(3)  I want  to  sing  salvation's  story 

In  concert  with  the  blood-washed  band, 

I want  to  wear  a crown  of  glory 
When  I get  home  to  that  good  land. 

I'm  going  there  to  see  my  classmates 
Who  passed  before  me  one  by  one, 
Refrain. 

(4)  I'll  soon  be  free  from  every  trial, 

This  form  will  rest  beneath  the  sod, 
I'll  drop  the  cross  of  self-denial 
And  enter  in  my  home  with  God. 

I'm  going  there  to  see  my  Savior, 

Who  shed  for  me  His  precious  blood, 
Refrain. 
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CAIN:  THE  FATHER  OF  ART  AND  ARTIFICE 


by  J.  T.  McCullen , Jr. 

As  Kester  Svendsen  points  out  (BUCKNELL  REVIEW,  May,  1960),  tradition: 
repeated  by  many  writers  identify  Satan  as  the  originator  of  various  sci- 
ences. To  examine  legends  revived  by  several  authors  who  responded  to 
changes  accompanying  the  Renaissance  is  to  become  acquainted  with  a human 
being  reputedly  no  less  capable  of  discovery  and  invention  than  is  Satan 
himself:  Cain.  "Wonder  with  me"  exclaims  John  Donne, 

Why  plowing,  building,  ruling  and  the  rest. 

Or  most  of  those  arts,  whence  our  lives  are  blest, 

By  cursed  Cains  race  invented  be.  ("Progress  of  the  Soul") 

Although  readers  of  Old  and  Middle  English  will  recall  various  legends  a- 
bout  Cain,  these  generally  lack  emphasis  on  practical  endeavors  through 
which  he  is  said  to  have  challenged  Satan  for  primacy  among  discoverers 
and  inventors.  In  Renaissance  writing,  therefore,  the  inventive  spirit  of 
Cain  is  a force  sometimes  admired  but  more  often  feared. 

Typical  legends  which,  in  Old  and  Middle  English  literature,  elaborate 
upon  "the  primal  eldest  curse"  imposed  on  Cain  because  of  his  fratricide 
are  the  following;  He  is  identified,  not  merely  as  the  son  of  Adam  and  Evei 
but  as  the  offspring  of  Eve  and  the  devil.  Though  the  Bible  does  not  spec- 
ify the  weapon  with  which  Cain  murdered  Abel,  tradition  identifies  it  var- 
iously: as  a stone,  as  the  bone  of  a camel,  as  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  A 

diversity  of  tales  expands  upon  the  simple  biblical  statement  that  a curse 
was  imposed  on  Cain.  Included  among  them  is  the  story  that  he  is  the  man 
in  the  moon  accompanied  by  a dog  to  guide  him  and  a bush  to  symbolize  thorn 
which  he  substituted  for  a proper  sacrifice.  Creatures  fantastic  for  their 
nature  and  variety  are  counted  among  his  descendants:  giants,  monsters, 
and  gods  of  heathen  nations.  From  uncertainty  concerning  the  mark  assigned 
to  identify  Cain  have  come  such  legends  as  that  the  letter  "C"  was  stamped 
upon  his  forehead  and  that  he  grew  horns.  These,  according  to  a story  ofte 
repeated,  occasioned  his  death  at  the  hand  of  a blind  hunter  born  among  the 
seventh  generation  of  his  descendants:  Led  by  young  Tubal  Cain,  old  Lameeh 
discharged  an  arrow  at  a supposed  beast,  only  to  discover  that  he  had  kille 
the  progenitor  of  their  evil  race,  horned  Cain. 

From  an  Oxford  dispute  over  Cain's  first  offense,  Erasmus  emerged  to 
record  a genial  account  of  the  issue.  Avaricious  by  nature,  Cain  envied 
the  garden  from  which  his  parents  had  been  expelled.  Contrast  of  their 
talk  about  its  natural  generosity  and  the  stingy  yield  of  ground  which  he 
laboriously  tilled  caused  him  to  re-direct  his  craft  and  energies.  He  ap- 
proached the  angel  guarding  the  gates  of  Paradise  and,  with  a bribe,  sought 
a private  supply  of  seeds  which  produced  its  abundant  harvests.  He  argued 
that  the  exchange  of  a bribe  for  seed  would  be  a matter  of  no  importance  to 
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God;  for,  not  only  had  passions  aroused  by  the  disobedience  of  his  parents 
been  allayed,  but,  because  his  proposal  did  not  include  further  tampering 
with  apples,  no  punishment  would  be  involved.  He  suggested  that  through 
over-zealous  absorption  in  his  vigil  the  angel  had  probably  offended  God 
also.  Would  He  not  appreciate  another  human  challenge  more  than  either 
sloth  or  blundering  productivity  among  men?  Cain  next  taunted  the  angel 
by  pointing  out  that,  instead  of  living  as  a spirit  free  to  bask  in  the  glo- 
ries of  heaven,  he  merely  existed  as  an  executioner  armed  with  a flaming 
sword.  The  office,  Cain  added,  was  nothing  more  than  that  of  guard  duty, 
for  which  he  was  already  training  dogs.  He  admitted  that  the  lot  of  man 
was  a wretched  state,  a condition  imposed  only  because  his  parents  had  nib- 
bled apples  too  sweet  for  human  palates,  but  argued  that  filling  an  office 
so  menial  was  an  assignment  capable  of  making  angels  more  miserable  still: 
Confined  at  the  entrance,  the  angel  could  not  even  roam  over  Paradise  and 
enjoy  its  scenery. 

Cain  then  elaborated  on  his  reasons  for  going  to  Paradise,  including  a 
conviction  that  he  and  the  angel  shared  a common  cause.  The  land  to  which 
fallen  men  had  been  exiled  is,  he  said,  a land  to  be  highly  valued  for  its 
promise  and  variety.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  trees  and  plants  too  nu- 
merous to  be  told.  Bountiful  springs  and  streams  flow  over  it,  and  untold 
riches  lie  hidden  within  the  earth.  Cain  spoke  of  herbs  which,  after  man- 
kind had  time  to  sound  their  virtues,  would  most  likely  both  heal  all  human 
sickness  and  make  men  immortal.  Disclaiming  interest  in  knowledge  reserved 
for  angels,  he  asked  why  any  man  should  be  fool  enough  to  trouble  his  head 
with  what  does  not  concern  him  and  thus  neglect  ways  to  improve  life  in  a 
wide  world  won  in  exchange  for  a walled  garden.  Having  given  up  both  heaven 
and  the  garden  for  space  enough  only  to  fight  wind  with  a sword,  the  angel 
had,  Cain  insisted,  gained  less  than  had  fallen  man.  In  exchange  for  seed 
which  could  by  no  means  be  reckoned  a loss  to  the  angel,  Cain  offered  a 
share  of  the  lands  assigned  to  men.  "Wretched,  excluded,  and  proscribed  as 
you  are  yourself,"  he  exhorted  the  angel:  "take  part  with  those  who  are  in 
like  case!" 

Thus,  Erasmus  concludes,  Cain  prevailed.  And,  before  many  summers  had 
passed,  the  seed  he  wheedled  from  Paradise  were  producing  crops  too  abun- 
dant to  escape  divine  attention.  Both  to  reward  a thief  so  fond  of  sweat 
and  industry  as  Cain  proved  to  be  and  to  challenge  his  ingenuity  fully,  God 
sent  violent  weather,  insects,  and  vermin  upon  his  lands. 

The  dispute  that  inspired  this  account,  which  is  recorded  in  THE  EPIS- 
TLES OF  ERASMUS,  arose  because  John  Colet  insisted  that  Cain  first  offended 
God  by  breaking  soil  to  wrest  from  it  a yield  in  excess  of  its  natural  pro- 
ductivity. The  position  maintained  by  the  learned  Colet  is,  of  course,  in 
keeping  with  assumptions  traceable  since  dim  antiquity.  Accounts  contrasting 
Abel,  the  shepherd  who  accepted  divine  bounty  on  faith,  and  Cain,  the  "row- 
crop"  farmer  who  doubted  that  heaven  automatically  fulfills  all  mortal  needs, 
repeatedly  label  defacing  the  earth  the  first  sin  willed  by  Cain.  Conflict 
between  these  brothers  was,  according  to  a legend  circulated  in  Thomas  Lodge's 
translation  of  THE  FAMOUS  AND  MEMORABLE  WORKES  OF  JOSEPHUS,  1602,  inevitable. 
Having  "found  out  the  vse  of  the  Plough,"  Cain  offered,  as  a sacrifice  to 
God,  "the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  planting."  In  contrast,  "Abel  presented 
milke  and  the  firstlings  of  his  folde."  Whereas  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accept- 
ed because  it  "consisted  of  things  produced  of  themselues  by  the  order  of 
nature,"  that  presented  by  Cain  was  rejected  because  he  "had  forcibly  in  a 
manner  extorted  [it]  from  nature."  To  discover  this  story  among  commonplaces 
of  Renaissance  literature  is  no  surprise;  for  Polydore  Vergil,  a historian 
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employed  by  Henry  VII  to  justify  Tudor  rule,  let  no  reader  forget  that 
tilling  the  ground — not  fratricide — was  Cain's  initial  error. 

A few  details  associated  with  this  legend  reflect  the  universality  of 
its  appeal.  In  HIS  DEUINE  WEEKES , translated  by  Joshua  Sylvester  in  1606,  | 
DuBartas  tells  how  Cain  first  cast  "pease,"  beans,  lentils,  lupins,  and 
rice  on  soil  better  than  their  native  habitat  and,  observing  an  increased 
yield,  decided  to  break  the  ground  in  search  of  bigger  harvests  still: 

He  tames  a Heifer,  and  on  either  side 

On  either  home  a three-fold  twist  he  tide 

Of  Osiar  twigs,  and  for  a Plough  he  got 

The  home  or  tooth  of  some  Rhinocerot. 

In  CERTAINE  PLAINE,  BRIEFE  AND  COMFORTABLE  NOTES  VPON  EUERIE  CHAPTER  OF 
GENESIS,  1592,  Gervase  Babington  attempts  to  justify  tilling  the  soil,  re-  ; 
gardless  of  Cain's  original  evil.  He  argues  that  God,  who  does  not  forbid 
husbandry  of  honest  and  industrious  men,  was  more  wroth  with  Cain  because 
of  his  faithless  and  rebellious  attitudes  than  because  of  his  agricultural 
discoveries  and  inventions.  Babington  therefore  warns  farmers'  sons  who, 
thinking  themselves  too  good  for  the  soil,  flee  to  cities  to  cease  ration- 
alizing their  sloth  by  citing  the  example  of  Cain,  lest  they  too  be  addicte 
to  the  real  evils  associated  with  his  name. 

Thwarted  when  offering  the  yield  of  his  plow  as  a sacrifice,  Cain, 
whose  name  signifies  "acquisition,"  responded  to  the  judgment  of  God  by 
abandoning  himself  to  "vnsatiable  desires,"  says  Josephus.  He  "bounded 
fields"  and,  determined  to  gather  riches  "got  by  rapine  and  violence,"  be- 
came "Lord  and  master  of  all  mischeuious  exercises."  Worse  still,  he  taugh 
his  evil  offspring  the  arts  and  sciences  upon  which  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions are  based.  According  to  a tradition  repeated  by  Lodowick  Lloyd  in 
THE  CONSENT  OF  TIME,  1590,  he  made  tents  and  taught  the  art  of  living  in 
them.  Despairing  of  God's  mercy  to  forgive  the  evils  he  had  already  com- 
mitted, says  a book  entitled  LOOKE  FROM  ADAM,  1624,  Cain  "set  forth  to  ex- 
alt his  name  vpon  earth,  and  builded  the  first  citie."  To  establish  his 
city,  Josephus  adds,  he  invented  the  science  of  architecture  and  taught  his 
followers  the  art  of  building.  "In  Cains  building  a citie  and  calling  it 
after  his  sons  name,  we  see  the  care  of  the  wicked  euer,"  Babington  warns: 
"More  desire  to  magnifie  themselues,  than  to  glorifie  God,  more  to  seeke 
after  a name  in  earth,  than  a life  in  heauen,  more  to  establish  their  seede 
with  townes  and  towers,  than  with  Gods  fauour."  Denouncing  this  false  pur- 
suit of  fame,  Babington  joins  a host  of  commentators  who  interpret  Cain's 
decision  to  build  cities  as  a ruse  to  conceal  "filthie  Polygamie"  and  to 
erect  temples  for  idolatry.  In  THE  VANITY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  translated 
in  1569,  Cornelius  Agrippa  condemns  the  architecture  originated  by  the 
first  builder  of  cities  because  it  supplies  forts  and  engines  inseparable 
from  cruelty  and  war.  "Now  what  Destructions,"  he  exclaims,  "what  Devasta- 
tions this  Art  causes  among  Men,  whose  War- like  Engines  of  Batteries,  Cat- 
apults, Scorpions,  Slings,  and  other  manifold  instruments  of  Death  [are] 
fram'd  by  the  chief  industry  and  invention  of  her  Professors!" 

The  art  of  warfare,  invented  by  Cain  and  instilled  in  his  descendants, 
is  linked  with  other  crafts  and  inventions  attributed  to  him.  Agrippa  says 
that  war  must  be  despised  because  ".  . .we  find  in  Scripture  that  Cain  was 
the  first  Warrior."  DuBartas  says  that  he  immured  his  city  as  a fort, 
"Securing  some-what  his  pale  tyrannies."  Josephus  points  out  that  soon  a 
son  of  Cain  "surpassed  all  in  force  & brauely  managed  the  affairs  of  warre, 
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by  which  waies  he  got  more  ample  riches."  Identifying  Cain  as  the  originator 
of  a class  called  nobles  (a  "Dignity  obtain'd  by  Butchery"),  Agrippa  elabo- 
rates on  the  consequences.  In  contempt  of  both  God  and  nature,  Cain  and  his 
followers  usurped  dominion,  "instituted  Empire  and  by  Law  began  to  curb  Men 
created  free  by  God."  Giants,  the  issue  of  promiscuity  encouraged  by  Cain, 
depended  on  pillage  and  spoils  of  war  to  gain  riches  with  which  they  "spread 
the  greatness  of  their  Fame  by  calling  Regions,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities, 
and  Seas  by  their  own  names;  of  whom  Cain  is  the  first  parent,  by  nature 
wicked,  envious,  and  inwardly  malitious."  The  art  of  hunting,  an  exercise 
universally  ascribed  to  Cain,  made  his  offspring  apt  warriors.  Taming  hors- 
es and  becoming  riders,  activities  to  which  DuBartas  devotes  four  pages 
while  discussing  Cain,  made  his  descendants  almost  invincible.  Whatever 
they  still  lacked  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  metals. 

Though  the  discovery  of  metals  is  condemned  because  of  their  use  in 
war  and  other  evil  practices,  observations  on  this  subject  include  ambigui- 
ties not  far  removed  from  post-Renaissance  accounts  of  Cain.  A statement 
from  Pedro  Mexia's  THE  FORESTE,  translated  into  English  in  1571,  is  noncom- 
mittal: "Caine  founde  the  skill  to  work  yron,  and  engraue  thereon."  Also, 

because  Genesis  4:22  identifies  Tubal  Cain  as  "an  instructor  of  every  arti- 
ficer in  brass  and  iron,"  most  writers  agree  with  a statement  made  by  Jose- 
phus: "He  it  was  that  first  inuented  the  art  of  forging  and  the  shop  also." 

To  see  DuBartas  emphasizing  a list  of  tools  not  necessarily  associated  with 
evil  is  therefore  to  discover  what  is  to  be  anticipated.  The  list  includes 
hammers,  anvils,  tongs,  forks,  rakes,  hatchets,  staples,  hooks,  locks,  saws, 
bolts,  hinges,  nails,  spokes,  and  grapples.  On  the  other  hand,  Lodowick 
Lloyd  decries  the  discovery  of  metals  by  Cain  and  his  descendants  because 
with  them  they  made  images  and  idols  and  engraved  trees  and  stones  which 
they  honored  as  gods.  And  Agrippa' s "Vanities"  include  such  a condemnation 
of  mining  as  recurs  from  antiquity  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
spirit  of  Cain  makes  some  people  dream  of  wealth,  "the  eager  desire  whereof 
hath  so  invaded  Mortals,  that  they  make  their  approaches  to  Hell,  and  seek 
Riches  in  the  very  mansions  of  Infernal  Ghosts."  To  those  whose  geography 
located  Hell  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  this  idea  was  accompanied  by  a 
probability  fearful  indeed. 

To  manage  fruits  of  the  earth,  both  those  produced  on  its  surface  and 
those  filched  from  the  underground,  Cain  and  his  descendants  developed  more 
sciences  still.  Josephus  says  that,  in  revolt  against  the  natural  conditions 
of  men,  Cain  "ouerturned  that  simplicity,  which  men  before  that  time  had 
vsed  in  their  naturall  societies,  by  the  inuention  of  measures  and  weights; 
the  ignorance  whereof  was  the  cause  that  the  life  of  man  was  estranged  from 
deceit:  but  in  stead  and  place  of  free  and  auncient  courage,  he  introduced 

fraud  and  deceit."  Thus  commerce  was  born.  The  basis  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures is,  of  course,  mathematics,  a science  begun  by  Cain  and  expanded  by 
Tubal  Cain.  Polydore  Vergil  says  that  Tubal  added  geometry  and  astrology. 
That  Cain  learned  and  taught  magic,  which  embraces  both  sorcery  and  the 
natural  sciences,  is  a commonplace  of  early  literature.  "Natural  Magick 
is,"  as  Agrippa  points  out,  "taken  to  be  nothing  else,  but  the  chief  power 
of  all  natural  Sciences."  Knowledge  of  magic,  it  was  assumed,  gave  Cain 
and  his  offspring  both  mastery  over  nature  and  the  devil  for  an  ally.  Ma- 
nipulations of  nature  through  practical  applications  of  mathematics  made 
these  people  masters  of  the  "Mechanick  Arts."  They  used  geometry  to  build 
ships,  towers,  bridges,  wheels,  carts,  and  carriages.  Agrippa  adds,  "From 
this  Art  also  proceed  the  several  varieties  of  Guns,  and  Fire-vometing 
Engines."  Thus  equipped  both  to  sustain  life  in  their  own  areas  and  to 
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seek  wealth  elsewhere,  they  made  full  use  of  another  invention  which  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  ascribes  to  Cain,  coinage.  Accomplishments  such  as  these  are, 
no  doubt,  inseparable  from  lore  summarized  in  Funk  and  Wagnalls'  DICTIONAR' 
OF  FOLKLORE,  MYTHOLOGY  AND  LEGEND:  Cain  was  the  "builder  of  the  first  cit. 
whose  offspring  invented  boundaries,  measures,  walls  and  destroyed  the  fre- 
dom  of  men.” 

The  spirit  of  Cain  was  not  to  be  confined  to  practical  endeavor  alone 
however,  for  both  he  and  his  seed  desired  arts  and  crafts  with  which  to  re 
fine  their  pastimes  and  appearance.  Tubal  Cain  developed  the  art  of  music 
DuBartas  notes  that,  after  the  pounding  of  hammers  had  awakened  a sense  of 
harmony  in  Tubal,  he  chanced  upon 

An  open  Tortoise  lying  on  the  ground, 

Within  the  which  there  nothing  else  remained 

Saue  three  dry  sinewes  on  the  shell  stif f e-strained. 

Striking  these  cords,  Tubal  listened,  took  the  shell  home,  and  framed  "the 
melodious  Lute."  Josephus  reports  that  he  also  "inuented  the  Psalterie  am 
the  Harpe."  Lloyd  adds  that,  from  an  art  thus  developed,  sprang  more  idol; 
try,  vain  ceremonies,  and  a new  kind  of  religion  consisting  in  external  foi 
only.  Because  of  evils  associated  with  the  origin  and  development  of  music 
Agrippa  concludes,  "Musicke  has  always  been  a Vagrant,  wandering  up  and  do: 
after  sordid  hire;  an  Art  which  no  grave,  modest,  chaste,  magnanimous,  and 
truly  valiant  person  ever  profess'd."  To  pursue  fine  arts  without  first 
procuring  appropriate  dress  has,  apparently  in  all  societies,  been  unthink- 
able. So  it  was  with  Cain  and  his  descendants.  He  evidently  found  out  th; 
crafts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  but  their  development  is  aptly  linked  with 
a woman  who  inherited  his  nature.  She  was,  Lloyd  says,  Naamah,  the  daught; 
of  old  Lamech  the  parricide  and  the  sister  of  Tubal  Cain.  Naamah  "taught 
men  the  vse  of  fine  flaxe  to  be  soft  cloathed,  and  to  be  trimme  attired." 
After  shedding  their  "skinnes,"  followers  of  Cain,  both  male  and  female, 
were  better  prepared  for  life  in  cities  whose  destiny  was  (alasl)  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  flood. 

Endless  though  such  lore  is,  to  conclude  with  references  to  contro- 
versies presently  in  the  news  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  spirit  of  Cain 
lives  on.  In  THE  SOT-WEED  FACTOR  (1708)  Ebenezer  Cook  traces  the  discover) 
of  tobacco  to  the  flight  of  "Vagrant  Cain"  into  the  Land  of  Nod.  There  he 
became  "the  first  [who]  in  Furrs  and  Sotweed  dealt."  Even  today  a member 
of  President  Johnson's  Cabinet  is  engaged  in  a controversy  with  his  church 
because  it  still  maintains  that  certain  people  "are  the  descendants  of  Cair 
and  hence  ineligible  for  the  priesthood"  (TIME,  Latin  American  Edition, 
August  4,  1967). 
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IT ' S WORTH  THE  MONEY 


by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson 


Irwin  Silber  (text  editor)  and  Earl  Robinson  (music) , SONGS  OF  THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  WEST  (New  York:  Macmillan,  $12.50)  was  published  on  April 
10,  1967.  The  present  reviewer  is  a grateful  recipient  of  a complimentary 
copy  (possibly  because  he  is  an  elderly  member  of  Clan  Macmillan,  and  Mac- 
millan, like  the  elephant,  never  forgets). 

The  book,  heaping-full  measure,  fulfills  the  implied  promise  of  its 
distinguished  authors,  its  flamboyant  title,  and  its  great  publisher.  It 
is  worth  the  list  price,  if  any  book,  under  prevailing  inflation,  is  worth 
the  tax.  It  is  rich,  beautiful,  and,  above  all,  permanent.  Nobody  else 
can  beat  it  in  its  field. 

This  reviewer  admits  that  he  is  prejudiced.  So  most  reviewers  who 
have  published  folksongs  and  are  asked  to  review  it  will  be  prejudiced,  too, 
for  they  will  probably  find  themselves  in  this  company,  elegantly  dressed 
up  and  duly  recognized.  On  page  43  of  the  book,  a caption  to  "Part  2:  'On 
the  Plains  of  Mexico,'"  this  reviewer,  after  glancing  at  a woodcut  of  a bat- 
tle scene,  reads  one  stanza,  properly  acknowledged,  of  a song  from  FOLKSONGS 
OF  MISSISSIPPI  (1936).  He  got  this  song,  over  40  years  ago,  from  a man  born 
nearly  100  years  ago  in  southwestern  Virginia,  who,  more  than  55  years  ago, 
was  the  collector's  (and  the  present  reviewer's)  great  teacher  at  Ole  Miss. 
That  song  is  one  of  hundreds  the  editors  of  SONGS  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  WEST 
found  from  a search  of  what  must  have  been  hundreds  of  publications  in  the 
field  of  American  folksong.  Breaking  ground  rules,  they  might  have  scrawled 
on  the  walls  of  the  Houghton,  the  L.  C. , the  Anne  Mary  Brown,  the  Duke,  the 
Louis  R.  Wilson,  and  Lord  knows  what  others  in  the  Middle  and  the  Far  West, 
"Kilroy  was  here." 

In  this  lovely  and  munificent  treasury  are  the  songs,  grave  and  gay, 
epic  and  journalistic,  familiar  and  forgotten,  that  were  the  obbligato  of 
that  vast  symphony  of  history  that  was  the  Great  American  West.  With  them 
is  the  music,  silent  and  undecipherable  for  this  musical  illiterate,  except 
as  the  accompanying  words  stir  old  tunes  he  heard  from  his  father  and  mother 
grandparents,  and  great-uncles  who  trekked  West  and  came  back  to  Mississippi 
poor  men  and  women,  in  money,  but  rich  in  lore  bought  with  hard  and  daring 
living.  The  music  is  here  for  those  who  can  spell  and  trill  it — music  for 
voice,  piano,  and  guitar,  arranged  by  men  who  have  proved  that  they  know 
music.  And,  from  beginning  to  end,  top  and  bottom,  betwixt  and  between,  is 
deft  art  work,  most  of  it  contemporaneous  with  the  songs,  rendered  harmon- 
ious in  tone  and  format;  pictures  to  rest  the  eyes  on  and  muse  about  while 
the  tunes  "linger  within  the  sense  they  quicken."  Messrs.  Silber  and  Robin- 
son have  registered  in  the  art  galleries,  too. 

"Ho!  for  California!"  was  quoted  by  this  reviewer  in  a taped  message  to 


**  This  review  of  the  Silber-Robinson  book  was  received  last  spring  a bit 
too  late  to  include  in  our  last  issue.  We  are  delighted  to  use  it  now 
and,  incidentally,  learn  a lot  about  Professor  Hudson's  retirement 
days  at  710  Greenwood  Road,  Chapel  Hill. 
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kinfolk  in  California,  and  especially  a cousin,  daughter  of  Uncle  Johnny, 
who  went  to  California  in  the  1880s  to  dig  gold,  and  did,  winning  enough 
sustenance  to  live  within  two  weeks  of  being  100  years  old.  The  chapter 
entitled  "The  Plains  of  Mexico,"  already  referred  to,  recalls  a grandfathei 
and  a great-uncle  who  fought  there  twice,  in  the  1830s  and  the  1840s;  land 
grants  registered  in  their  names  by  the  Republic  (and  State)  of  Texas  and 
the  United  States  prove  that  they  did.  "The  49ers"  reminds  this  reviewer 
of  a gaunt  old  man  on  a gaunt  gray  horse,  a 49er  who  once  turned  off  the 
main  road  to  Seven  Forks  in  Attala  County,  Mississippi,  65  years  ago;  "The 
Range,"  of  a daddy  who  rode  in  Texas  in  the  1880s;  "The  Bold  Fellers,"  of  i 
Attala  County  legend  that  Jesse  James  once  worked  the  countryside  in  a bugg 
selling  fruit  trees.  And  so  with  the  other  chapters:  With  how  many  of  the 
songs  must  many  another  reader  whose  folks  have  been  in  the  U.  S.  of  Americ 
for  two  hundred,  one  hundred,  fifty  years  associate  family  legends.  But 
whether  the  reader  has  such  ties  or  not,  he  can  enjoy  the  songs.  Let  him 
look  at  "Brigham  Young,"  headnote,  song  (with  music),  and  woodcut  portrait 
of  old  Brigham,  and  laugh  till  his  sides  ache,  then  reflect  how  selective 
legend  slanders  a great  man.  Let  him  linger  over  "El  Tecolete"  (one  of  mat 
Mexican  and  old  Spanish  corridos  ^ canciones) , lamenting  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  Anglo-American  (especially  all-American)  songs  that  have  the 
light  and  tender  but  tough  touch  of  the  latinos  ("The  Foggy  Foggy  Dew"  and 
"Sprig  of  Thyme"  and  the  synthetic  but  none  the  less  authentic  "Venezuela" 
have  it).  Here  are  meat  and  drink  for  the  fireside,  the  corner  of  the  dorn 
lounge,  the  camp  and  the  trail. 

If  Macmillan  hadn't  given  this  reviewer  a copy,  he'd  have  put  the  bite 
on  his  teachers'  annuity  and  Social  Security  checks  and  blown  himself  for 
one.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Silber  and  Robinson  and  old  Macmillan. 

Across  the  branch,  back  of  the  house,  there  is  a little  girl,  an  army 
brat,  born  in  Germany  twelve  years  before  SONGS  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  WEST 
was  published,  twelve  years  old  to  the  day,  who  is  a guitar-player  and  sing 
er , just  beginning,  but  a real  comer.  She  shall  have  "ducks"  on  SGAW,  and 
when  she  learns  some  of  them  she  will  be  recorded  for  The  Arthur  Palmer 
Hudson  Folklore  Collection  in  the  U.  of  N.  C.  Library. 

This  reviewer  wishes  he  were  teaching  his  32-year-old  ballad  and  folk- 
song course  again,  these  April  mornings  when  the  sun  rises  like  a red  giant 
behind  pine  trees  and  billowing-white  dogwood  laced  with  redbud,  as  he  did 
at  5:43  a.m. , April  10 — the  giant  was  seen  by  an  old  professor  on  his  way 
to  pick  up  the  morning  paper.  When  the  sun  set  at  6:47  p.m. , behind  tulip 
poplars  and  whiteoaks  and  billowing-white  dogwood  laced  by  redbud  and  sour- 
wood,  the  old  professor  pictured  him  sloping  down  the  Great  American  West 
and  murmured,  "Ho!  for  California!" 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  DIALECT:  CHESNUTT  STYLE 


by  Sylvia  Lyons  Render 


Charles  Waddell  Chesnutt  not  only  gained  recognition  but  also  enlarged 
North  Carolina's  place  on  the  literary  map  during  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  by  a significant  contribution  of  tales,  short 
stories,  and  novels  set  in  the  Tar  Heel  State.  His  "understanding  of  the 
subtleties  of  diction  levels"  and  his  sensitive  rendering  of  the  distinctive 
speech  patterns  of  characters  according  to  race,  class,  and  region  contrib- 
uted much  to  his  success  as  an  author.  ^ 

Reproducing  dialect  in  print  is  difficult,  as  Chesnutt  ruefully  ob- 
served in  a letter  to  Walter  Hines  Page,  a native  North  Carolinian  and  then 
editor  of  the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY: 

Speaking  of  dialect,  it  is  almost  a despairing  task  to 
write  it.  What  to  do  with  the  troublesome  r,  and  the  obvious 
inconsistency  of  leaving  it  out  where  it  would  be  in  good 
English,  and  putting  it  in  where  correct  speech  would  leave 
it  out,  how  to  express  such  words  as  "here"  and  "hear"  and 
"year"  and  "other"  and  "another,"  "either"  and  "neither,"  and 
so  on  is  a "'stractin'"  task.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a Negro  dialect;  that  what  we  call 
by  that  name  is  the  attempt  to  express,  with  such  a degree 
of  phonetic  correctness  as  to  suggest  the  sound,  English  pro- 
nounced as  an  ignorant  old  southern  Negro  would  be  supposed 
to  speak  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  a sufficient 
approximation  to  the  correct  spelling  to  make  it  easy  read- 
ing.... I do  not  imagine  I have  got  more  dialect,  even  now, 
any  more  uniform  than  other  writers  of  the  same  sort  of 
matter.  2 

Nevertheless,  the  Negro  dialect  that  Chesnutt  "got,"  especially  that 
of  the  uneducated  North  Carolina  Negro  slave,  freedman,  and  freeman,  is 
considered  "perfect  of  its  kind,"  3 "authentic,"  ^ and  "natural."  5 By 
respelling  about  forty  per  cent  of  his  words  (as  compared  with  the  fifty 
per  cent  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page) , 6 chesnutt  main- 
tained the  flavor  of  naturalness  while  avoiding  the  distractions  of  a more 
literal  rendering  of  the  dialect. 

The  words  of  wily  Uncle  Julius  in  the  frame  tales  of  THE  CONJURE 
WOMAN  (1899)  are  direct  with  the  indirection  of  the  "bottom  rail"  (a  term 
describing  the  former  Negro  slave  and  appearing  in  the  figurative  expression, 
"bottom  rail  on  top,"  to  denote  a reversal  of  circumstances  — after  the  Civil 
War  especially  in  allusion  to  former  slaves  and  masters) , 2 which  experience 
has  taught  never  to  go  straight  to  the  top,  but  at  the  same  time  is  free  and 
easy.  In  "The  Goophered  Grapevine,"  when  Uncle  Julius  finds  out  that  a 


**  For  many  years  the  author  of  this  article  has  been  a student  of  the 
fiction  of  Charles  Waddell  Chesnutt  (1858-1932) . Mrs.  Render  is  now 
with  the  Department  of  English,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham. 
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northern  couple  are  considering  buying  the  vineyard  which  since  the  end  of 
the  "Wah"  has  been  his  own  private  domain  and  which  he  wishes  to  continue 
to  enjoy  exclusively,  he  addresses  the  gentleman,  "Well,  suh,  you  is  a 
stranger  ter  me,  en  I is  a stranger  ter  you,  en  we  is  bofe  strangers  ter 
one  anudder,  but  'f  I 'uz  in  yo'  place,  I would  n'  buy  dis  vimya'd."  Ex- 
plaining, he  continues:  "Well,  I dunno  whe'r  you  b'lieves  in  con j ' in  er 
not, — some  er  de  w'ite  folks  don't,  er  says  dey  don't,— but  de  truf  er  de 
matter  is  dat  dis  yer  ole  vimya'd  is  goophered."  8 

The  sentences  as  a whole  are  fluent,  maintaining  the  rhythms  of  the 
word-groups  of  speech  and  the  intonations  of  the  speaking  voice.  Moreover, 
as  befits  the  folk  with  neither  formal  training  nor  cultural  advantages, 
the  speech  units  reflect  various  syntactical  awkwardnesses;  they  are  quite 
often  a string  of  clauses  joined  very  loosely.  The  slave  Sandy  in  "Po' 
Sandy"  provides  an  excellent  example:  "I'm  gittin'  monst'us  ti'ed  er  dish 
yer  gwine  roun'  so  much.  Here  I is  lent  ter  Mars  Jeems  dis  mont' , en  I got 

ter  do  so-en-so;  en  ter  Mars  Archie  de  nex'  mont',  en  I got  ter  do  so-en-so 

den  I got  ter  go  ter  Miss  Jinnie's:  en  hit's  Sandy  dis  en  Sandy  dat,  en 
Sandy  yer  en  Sandy  dere,  tel  it  'pears  ter  me  I ain't  got  no  home,  ner  no 

marster,  ner  no  mistiss,  ner  no  nuffin."  9 

Even  among  the  same  race  and  class  of  the  folk,  Chesnutt  made  fine  dis 
tinctions  which  further  illuminate  character.  Stevedore  Josh  Green's  em- 
phatic declaration  of  independence  during  the  riot  in  THE  MARROW  OF  TRADI- 
TION (1901)  differs  from  the  complaint  voiced  by  Sandy  in  sound,  tone,  and 
rhythm:  "Now  we're  gwine  out  ter  de  cotton  compress,  an'  git  a lot  er 

colored  men  tergether,  an'  ef  de  w'ite  folks  'sturbs  me,  I shouldn't  be 
s'prise'  ef  der'd  be  a mix-up; — an'  ef  der  is,  me  an  one  w'ite  man'll  stan' 
befo'  de  jedgment  th'one  er  God  dis  day;  an  it  won't  be  me  w'at'll  be  'fear 
er  de  jedgment.  Come  along,  boys.  Dese  gentlemen  may  have  somethin'  ter 
live  fer;  but  ez  fer  my  pa't,  I'd  ruther  be  a dead  nigger  any  day  dan  a liv 
dog  1 " 10 

In  reproducing  the  speech  of  lower-class  white  people,  Chesnutt  is  as 
adequate  as  in  his  handling  of  Negro  dialect.  A North  Carolina  sandhiller, 
the  narrator  of  "Tom's  Warm  Welcome,"  relates  what  happens  after  Tom  crashe 
a party:  "Some  o'  the  gals  snickered,  and  one  or  two  o'  the  boys  lafft  out 
But  Tom  wa'n't  a bad  lookin'  feller,  and  was  a good  dancer;  there  was  noth- 
in' agin  ' im,  'ceptin'  his  bein'  pore  and  no  'count,  so  the  gals  wa'n't 
sorry  to  see  ' im.  An'  as  he  would  fight  when  he  got  his  dander  up,  the  boy 
was  afeared  to  laff  much.  When  the  music  started  up  ag'in,  Tom  mixed  in 
with  the  crowd  and  got  to  talkin'  an'  'dancin',  and  had  almost  forgot  he 
wa'n't  ax'  to  the  dancin',  when  the  old  man  Dunkin,  who  had'n'  forgot  it, 
come  in  to  call  em  to  supper."  H 

While  simultaneously  reproducing  natural  speech  patterns  in  authentic, 
intelligible  dialect  and  differentiating  among  the  folk  who  speak  it, 
Chesnutt  provides  additional  local  color  by  putting  regional  words  in  the 
mouths  of  his  characters.  He  was  the  first  writer  to  use  in  folk  litera- 
ture the  words  "Jim  Crow"  (some  kind  of  crude  comb)  12  and  "goopher"  (a 
synonym  for  conjuration).  The  latter  apparently  originated  in  the  Georgia- 
South  Carolina  coastal  area.  12  chesnutt  has  also  been  cited  for  his  use 
in  1899  of  lighterd,  the  South  Atlantic  dialect  form  of  lightwood.  1^  An- 
other folk  term,  scuppernong  (the  variety  of  grapes  which  Uncle  Julius 
relished) , is  of  North  Carolina  Indian  origin.  15  North  Carolina  folk  have 
used  s lat  bonnet , piggin , ax,  biggety , sometimey , passel , paddyroller 
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(pateroller) , and  A _to  izzard  so  much  that  the  words  are  categorized  by 
specialists  as  parts  of  the  folk  speech  of  the  Tar  Heel  State,  and  all 
appear  in  Chesnutt's  works.  16  other  terms  used  by  uneducated  North  Caro- 
linians, and  in  turn  by  Chesnutt,  include  branch,  creek,  darky , cungeration, 
quarter (s) , tacky , hillbilly , pass  for , pin(e)ywood,  and  three  sheets  in 
the  wind.  17 

Further,  Chesnutt  observed  the  current  convention  in  letter-writing 
and  at  least  one  of  the  fad-phrases  of  his  time.  The  opening  of  the  mulatto 
Mis'  Molly  Walden's  fateful  letter  to  Rena  in  THE  HOUSE  BEHIND  THE  CEDARS 
(1900),  "My  Dear  Daughter,  I take  my  pen  in  hand,"  is  typical  of  the  form, 
and  its  content  of  the  "doleful"  tone  characteristic  of  the  North  Carolina 
folk  letter  of  her  time.  18  The  title  of  one  of  Chesnutt's  humorous  tales, 

"A  Tight  Boot,"  doubtlessly  reflects  the  popularity  of  tight-phrases  in  the 
state.  19 

The  writer  used  as  well  a number  of  terms  which  were  likewise  current 
in  other  states  and  utilized  by  several  authors  in  connection  with  their 
Negro  characters  on  the  lower  socio-economic  levels.  Harris  joined  Chesnutt 
in  including  £o'  buckra  (poor  white)  and  paddyroller  (patroler)  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  his  Negro  characters  of  unmixed  blood.  2U  Page  and  Chesnutt 
alike  used  juneseying  when  referring  to  courting  among  slaves.  Cyart  or 
kyart  was  used  frequently  by  Chesnutt,  Harris,  and  Page. 

Proverbs  and  other  homely  sayings  add  spice  and  color  to  the  narratives, 
especially  to  characterization.  Such  turns  of  phrases  by  Chesnutt  include 
"min'  you'  P ' s and  Q' s"  "I've  tol'  lies  'nuff  'bout  you  ter  sink  a ship," 

"wid  one  foot  in  de  grave,  and  de  other  hov'rin  on  de  edge,"  "the  biter  had 
been  bit,"  "sins,  like  snakes,  die  hard,"  "one  may  as  well  have  the  game 
as  the  name,"  "all  cats  are  gray  in  the  dark,"  "you'll  get  yo'  nose  put  out 
er  j'int,"  "the  war  has  put  the  bottom  rail  on  top,"  "ef  any  of  'em  [pupils] 
gits  onruly.  . .I'll  make  'em  walk  Spanish,"  "kill.  . .two  rabbits  at  one 
shot,"  "I  ain't  gwine  ter  say  no  mo'  d'n  ef  de  cat  had  my  tongue,"  and  "jes 
a big  bladder  wid  a handful  er  shot  rattlin'  roun'  in  it." 

As  a writer,  Charles  Waddell  Chesnutt  was  certainly  more  than  "jes  a 
big  bladder  wid  a handful  er  shot  rattlin'  roun'  in  it."  By  artistically 
reproducing  folk  speech  in  his  fiction,  Chesnutt  lent  greater  verisimilitude 
to  his  works  and  removed  the  barrier  of  time  or  space,  or  both,  between  many 
readers  and  a North  Carolina  of  the  past. 
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lectal form  of  patroler . 
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SWAMP  REMEDIES 

The  swamp  vegetation  is  varied,  and  botanists  find  it  an 
ideal  outdoor  laboratory.  In  summer,  the  delicate  aromas  of 
wild  cherry  and  magnolia  mingle  with  honeysuckle  and  jasmine, 
and  wild  flowers  carpet  the  spongy  floor. 

For  many  years,  the  swamp  served  as  a neighborhood  drug- 
store. Pale-blue  hepatica  was  given  to  patients  with  liver 
disorders,  Virginia  bluebell  was  prescribed  for  chest  ailments, 
and  the  common  yellow  yarrow  was  a cure  for  a toothache. 
Snakebite  was  treated  with  snakeroot,  and  typhus  with  joepye, 
an  herb. 

— Liva  Baker,  "The  Fascinations  of  Dismal  Swamp,"  in 
NEW  YORK  TIMES,  July  16,  1967 
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GREENSBORO  PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  LITERARY  COMPETITION 


by  Richard  Walser 


One  of  the  most  splenetic  artistic  battles  ever  waged  in  North  Carolina 
took  place  in  Greensboro  in  1857.  For  sheer  aesthetic  bitterness,  it  has 
few  counterparts  in  the  cultural  annals  of  the  state.  The  campaign  can  best 
be  followed  by  chronologically  pursuing  the  action  in  the  PATRIOT  AND  FLAG, 
local  newspaper.  In  January,  the  ambrotypist  Alexander  Starrett  was  peace- 
fully practicing  his  art  in  Greensboro.  Shortly  thereafter,  a traveling 
competitor  with  the  portentous  name  of  Z.  S.  Coffin  arrived  upon  the  scene. 
The  ensuing  skirmishes,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  vitriolic  poetry,  are  fear- 
ful to  watch  as  the  two  combattants  struggled  for  the  favor  of  customers. 

(For  the  information  of  the  uninitiated,  an  ambrotype  is  a "positive 
made  on  glass  by  the  collodian  process";  a daguerreotype  is  "produced  on  a 
silver  plate  or  on  a copper  plate  covered  with  silver";  a melanotype  is  a 
tintype  using  a thin  iron  plate.) 

Though  the  advertisements  often  reappeared  after  the  first  printing, 
in  most  cases  only  the  first  is  cited  here.  Typographical  errors  have  been 
silently  corrected. 

Everybody  ready? 

The  first  relevant  notice  in  the  series  appeared  calmly  on  January  9: 

GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

AMBROTYPES . 

The  subscriber  would  respectfully  inform  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Greensboro'  and  vicinity,  that  he  is  prepared 
to  take  AMBROTYPE  LIKENESSES  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  Art. 

They  surpass  the  Daguerreotype  in  beauty  of  delineation, 
giving  the  more  delicate  contrast  between  light  and  shade, 
making  a positive  picture  that  can  be  seen  in  any  light, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere  or  water,  and  will 
last  for  all  time. 

ALSO, 

Daguerreotypes  in  all  the  various  branches  of  the  Art, 
with  the  latest  improvements.  Instructions  will  be  given 
in  Ambrotyping  and  Daguerreotyping  on  reasonable  terms. 

Apparatus  and  stock  furnished  if  desired. 

A.  STARRETT. 

Also  on  January  9 came  this  ominous  announcement: 

READ  THIS,  AND  DON'T  FORGET  — 

That  Z.  S.  COFFIN,  the  celebrated  Ambrotype  and  Daguerrean 


**  The  material  here  resurrected  is  a bit  outside  the  boundaries  of  folk- 
lore. NCF  would  remind  readers,  however,  that  poetic  advertisements 
are  written  even  today  by  "folk,"  and  are  not  uncommon  in  collections 
of  sub-literary  American  humor.  The  "resurrector"  is  an  editor  of  NCF. 
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Artist,  will  be  in  Greensboro'  in  a few  days,  ready  to 
take  and  finish  up  Ambrotypes  in  the  highest  and  latest 
style  of  the  art.  His  Ambrotypes  are  finished  up  with 
two  glasses,  beautifully  colored,  hermetically  sealed 
and  warranted  neither  to  fade  nor  spot. 

Z,  S„  COFFIN,  Artist 

On  March  6 was  issued  a hint  of  the  coming  battle: 

AMBROTYPES,  Z,  S,  COFFIN, 

the  Ambrotype  Artist,  has  come  and  taken  rooms  over  Gilmer 
and  Hendrix's  Store  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Starrett. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  this  process  had 
already  attained  its  ultimatum,  but  improvements  are  still 
being  made  at  Coffin's  Ambrotype  Gallery,  as  will  readily 
be  conceded  by  those  who  are  willing  to  call  and  notice 
his  specimens. 

His  Ambrotypes  are  finished  up  with  two  glasses  hermet- 
ically sealed  together,  colored  beautifully,  and  warranted 
neither  to  fade  nor  spot. 

Remember  his  rooms  are  over  Gilmer  and  Hendrix's  Store. 
An  early  call  would  be  advisable  as  his  stay  will  be  short, 
owing  to  other  engagements. 

Coffin's  grammar,  on  March  13,  makes  him  a doubtful  contender: 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  A FINE  AMBROTYPE, 

Every  gentleman  and  lady  of  this  place  and  vicinity  would 
do  well  for  themselves,  to  call  at  Coffin's  Ambrotype 
Gallery  and  get  one.  He  don't  hesitate  in  saying  that  he 
can  please  all  persons  who  will  call.  Gentlemen  and  ladies 
are  particularly  invited  to  call  and  examine  his  specimens. 
Rooms  over  Gilmer  and  Heddrix's  [sic]  Store.  Call  soon,  as 
my  stay  will  be  short. 

Z.  S.  COFFIN. 


Also  on  March  13: 


ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  REWARD, 

—-The  above  reward  will  be  given  to  any  person  of  this 
county  who  will  produce  Ambrotypes  superior  to  Coffin's, 
Remember  his  rooms  are  over  Gilmer  and  Hendrix's  Store. 

Z.  S.  COFFIN, 

A week  later,  on  March  20,  the  battle  lines  were  drawn.  It  seems 
at  this  point,  Starrett  withdrew  from  temporary  retirement  as  a result 
Coffin's  unfriendly  boast: 

A CHALLENGE  ACCEPTED, 

— In  reply  to  an  advertisement  given  by  Z.  S.  Coffin, 
offering  a reward  of  $100.00  to  any  person  of  this  county 
who  would  produce  Ambrotypes  superior  to  his , I would  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  by  depositing  $100.00  in  the  Savings 
Bank,  of  Greensborough,  and  appointing  competent  judges, 

I will  exhibit  specimens  on  any  day  that  he  will  mention. 

Or,  if  the  above  is  not  satisfactory,  if  he  will  deposit 
the  money  as  aforesaid,  and  his  specimens,  with  the  County 
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Court  Clerk,  I will  also  deposit  specimens  with  the  same, 
and  the  decision  may  be  made  by  the  Intendant  and  Commis- 
sioners of  the  town  of  Greensborough. 

ALEXANDER  STARRETT . 

On  March  27,  Starrett  injected  a note  of  sarcasm: 

REMOVAL. 

The  subscriber  having  removed  his  Gallery  to  Garrett's  New 
Building,  room  No.  4,  where  he  has  a fine  Northern  light, 
is  now  prepared  to  take  Ambrotypes  or  Melanotypes  in  all 
the  beauty  of  the  Art  not  to  be  excelled  by  any  CELEBRATED 
artist  whatever. 

Ambrotypes  colored  true  to  life,  if  desired,  and  war- 
ranted. His  Melanotypes  are  a beautiful  picture  taken  on 
sheet  iron,  and  warranted  not  to  fade. 

He  would  further  say  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Greensborough  and  vicinity,  that  he  is  thankful  for  past 
favors,  and  hopes  to  merit  a continuance  of  their  patronage. 
Ambrotypes  for  one  dollar.  Call  and  examine  his  specimens. 

ALEXANDER  STARRETT. 

On  April  3,  the  contest  reached  poetic  heights: 

MACHINE  POETRY! 

--As  Improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  Ambrotype 
business,  I have  invented  a machine  for  grinding  poetry, 
which  will,  I think,  work  charmingly  after  I get  in  practice. 
The  first  piece  is  by  no  means  a fair  specimen,  but  will 
serve  to  give  the  public  some  idea  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  perseverence  and  a little  sweet  oil.  But  to  the  poetry:  — 
Come  over  to  STARRETT' Si  come  every  one,  come, 

Who  wish  a Likeness  in  pairs  or  alone; 

He'll  COFFIN  none  for  a dollar  or  two. 

But  give  each  a picture  that's  life-like  and  true! 

The  rose  and  the  lily  he'll  blend  on  each  cheek. 

And  give  to  the  eyes  such  a lustre,  they'll  speak 
And  sparkle  with  wit,  and  throw  such  a charm 
O'er  the  whole  face,  that  the  woman  or  man 
Will  be  delighted  with  them  in  expression  and  mien. 

For  they'll  each  smile  as  sweet  as  a babe  in  a dream. 

Then  come  over  to  Starrett' s;  yes,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, come. 

If  you  wish  a good  Likeness  for  any  one;  — 

Say  an  uncle  or  aunt,  a father  or  mother, 

A sister  or  friend,  a belle,  beau  or  lover. 

And  he'll  paint  their  portrait  so  well  on  the  glass, 

That  not  one  of  their  features  from  it  will  e'er  pass. 

But  there  remain  ever  as  they  now  appear, 

To  cheer  while  they  live,  and  when  gone,  0 how  dear! 

Such,  a token  will  be  to  the  bereaved  heart, 

When  those  that  it  saves,  from  earth  shall  depart. 
Therefore,  he  carricatures  none  for  a dollar, — Oh,  no! 
'Twould  be  cruel  in  him  were  he  to  do  so. 

He's  a man  of  his  word,  and  will  perform 
All  that  he  says,  or  acknowledge  the  corn! 

By  at  once  backing  out  and— — 
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There!  my  machine  is  broke,  and  will  need  repairing, 
which  will  be  done  soon  as  poetry  is  in  demand  by  the 
fraternity,  I hope  the  editors  and  the  public  will  not 
class  me  with  the  poets,  but  when  they  want  GOOD  AMBROTYPES 
count  me  in! 

A,  STARR ETT„ 

Judging  from  another  column  in  the  same  April  3 issue,  one  might  com' 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  photographers  are  capable  of  writing  commercia 
poetry: 

AMBROTYPES  AT  COFFIN'S  GALERY!  [sic] 

— At  COFFIN'S  you  can  get  an  Ambrotype  for  only  one  dollar. 

Come  every  body  and  get  one.  These  Ambrotypes  are  finished 
up  transparent. 

These  Ambrotypes  are  finished  up  with  two  glasses 
hermetically  sealed  together. 

These  Ambrotypes  are  colored  natural  to  life. 

These  Ambrotypes  are  warranted  to  neither  fade  nor  spot. 

These  Ambrotypes  are  excelled  by  none  in  the  Union, 

He  takes  the  Likenesses  of  children  in  from  two  to  four 
seconds  sitting. 

His  rooms  are  over  Gilmer  & Hendrix's  store. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events. 

It  right  becomes  for  men  of  sense 
Their  likeness  to  perpetuate; 

Mere  common  reason  will  dictate 
That  they  a picture  should  procure. 

Which  will  the  lapse  of  time  endure. 

These  truths  I hold  self  evident, 

Daguerreotypes  aint  worth  a cent, 

For  they  will  just  as  sure  as  day 
All  spot  and  rust  and  fade  away. 

Then  now  my  humble  self  I flatter 
That  I can — but  it  does  not  matter. 

All  I ask  is  come  and  see 
The  pictures  in  my  Gallery: 

Come  Ladies  fair  and  Shentle  mens 
And  see  my  splendid  specimens; 

Come  aged  ones  whose  locks  are  gray, 

And  get  a likeness  while  you  may, 

That  by  and  by  your  progeny 

May  great  grand  pappy's  image  see. 

Come  middle  aged  in  prime  of  life! 

Come  husband,  come  and  bring  your  wife! 

Perhaps  she  is  pretty,  sir,  and  may  be. 

She  has  got  a pretty  baby; 

And  if  so  dont  forget  to  bring 
The  pretty  little  tiny  thing. 

And  of  yourself,  your  wife  and  pet, 

A perfect  likeness  you  shall  get. 

Come  maidens  fair  and  gallant  beaux. 

As  flies  the  time  your  beauty  goes; 

Come  get  your  likeness  in  a locket 
To  carry  in  each  other's  pocket. 

That  by  and  by  when  you  are  old, 

Your  beauty  still  you  may  behold. 
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Come  now  ye  honest  Legislators, 

Whether  lesser  ones  or  greater; 

Whether  married  ones  or  old  bach. 

Handsome  or  homely,  or — no  matter  what; 

Come  honest  members  of  both  parties 
And  patronize  a native  Artist. 

Come  and  come  all  and  I will  ever 
Grateful  be  as  you  are  clever. 

Z.  S.  COFFIN. 

A relationship  between  poetry  and  photography  was  noted  on  April  10: 

POETRY  & AMBROTYPES. 

— We  see  it  stated  that  there  is  a new  Machine  just  put 
into  operation  in  Greensboro',  for  grinding  out  poetry: 
and  if  any  one  should  wish  a grist  of  the  "article  of 
poetry"  similar  in  quality  to  the  specimen  given,  they 
will  know  where  to  apply.  And  all  those  who  may  wish 
AMBROTYPES  taken  in  the  best  and  most  improved  styles, 
are  requested  to  call  at  Coffin's  Gallery  over  the  store 
of  Gilmer  & Hendrix,  where  they  will  certainly  be  accommo- 
dated to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

Z.  S.  COFFIN. 

Starrett's  frenzied  advertisement  of  April  24  is  not  only  puzzling, 
but  almost  inarticulate.  One  may  tentatively  conclude  that  Coffin  got  wind 
of  the  Poetry  Machine  operated  by  Starrett's  friend,  and  that  he  quickly 
countered  with  his  own  epic: 

humbug:  humbug:: 

— As  this  is  an  age  of  humbugs,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
an  intelligent  community  setting  their  faces  against  braggarts 
of  all  classes,  whether  Doctors,  Lawyers,  or  Ambrotypists . — 

A Divine  of  the  place  wisely  remarked,  that  "a  fool's  argument 
is  what  will  you  bet  on  it."  And  whenever  a man  proposes  to 
compete  with  his  fellow  man  for  a reward,  and  then  backs  out 
and  says,  "I'll  bet  I can  excell  you,"  and  never  try , people 
readily  concludes  [sic]  he  is  a humbug.  If  an  editor  were  to 
steal  an  editorial  from  a brother  editor,  when  every  body  knew 
he  had  stolen  it,  (or  an  Ambrotypist  had  stolen  a brother 
artist's  advertisement,  prose  or  poetry,)  what  would  any  one 
think?  Wouldn't  he  know  he  was  a humbug:  Most  assuredly! 

When  a Circus  comes  along,  and  advertisements,  with  pictures 
of  unnatural  contortions,  large  capital  letters,  (calculated 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  which  is  not  real)  all  well 
informed  persons  say  beware!  As  to  grinding  poetry  for  every 
body,  as  a friend  has  advertised  for  me,  it  is  a mistake;  but 
I will  grind  pieces  for  all  such  as  borrow  from  others  and  are 
too  sensative  [sic]  to  give  them  credit  for  their  labor.  But 
I am  digressing;  and  if  you  want  Ambrotypes,  or  Meleneotypes 
[sic],  colored  true  to  life  and  put  up  in  the  neatest  style  of 
the  art,  call  over  Garrett's  Store.  And  while  I do  not  profess 
to  surpass  the  man  who  invented  the  art,  or  made  the  last  im- 
provements, yet  I am  not  afraid  to  compare  pictures  with  any 
artist  in  Greensborough. 

A.  STARRETT. 
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In  spite  of  Starrett's  shouting  of  humbug,  Coffin's  advertisements 
continued  to  appear  in  the  newspaper  till  autumn,  about  which  time  he  must 
have  departed  the  Guilford  County  battlefield.  With  Starrett  apparently 
the  winner,  the  last  significant  notice  in  the  series  appeared  calmly  on 
May  8,  as  calmly  as  had  the  first  one  on  January  9: 

MELANQTYPES  AND  AMBROTYPES. 

The  subscriber  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Greensborough  and  vicinity  to 
his  Malainotype  [sic]  pictures,  which  are  taken  on  sheet 
iron  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose.  In  richness 
of  line,  warmth  of  expression,  completeness  of  detail  and 
boldness  of  feature,  good  Melanotypes  are  not  surpassed. 

For  durability,  there  is  no  question  of  their  superiority. 

They  will  receive  a fall  without  a fracture,  a bend  without 
injury,  may  be  washed  off  when  soiled,  be  handled  without 
the  face  being  marred  unless  abused  by  rough  scratching 
which  would  deface  the  best  oil  painting.  They  are  suscep- 
tible of  a high  and  very  beautiful  colouring.  They  are 
suitable  for  cockets  [sic],  bracelets,  pins,  rings,  &c. 

The  above  pictures  are  taken  and  put  up  in  a style  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  State.  Prices  varying  from  $1.00 
to  $10.00,  according  to  size  and  quality.  Transparent 
pictures  put  up  by  the  new  Siliciated  process.  Rooms  over 
Garrett's  Store. 

A.  STARRETT. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ********** 
************************ 

MORE  ABOUT  SNAKES 


ROCKY  MOUNT— -About  as  many  stories  are  told  about  snakes  as  about  fisU 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  snakes  are  longer. 

Biggest  snake  ever  killed  in  North  Carolina?  Doubt  if  it's  on  record, 
As  the  years  pass,  the  snakes  get  longer  and  thicker. 

Take  the  rattlesnake  killed  by -the  late  Capt.  Jim  Rhoades  of  Durant 
Island  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  tremendous  rattlesnake  now  is  i 
said  to  have  measured  22  feet  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  took  a long  armed  .j 
man  to  reach  around  the  middle.  Shucks,  a snake  that  big  could  swallow  yoi 

There  have  been  tales  for  years  about  milk  snakes  that  were  supposed  '] 
to  milk  cows  dry  and  hoop  snakes  that  put  their  tails  in  their  mouths  and 
rolled  after  their  prey.  These  stories  are  untrue  but  they  have  survived 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

We  thought  we  had  heard  about  the  different  kinds  of  snakes  until  we 
heard  about  the  sewing  machine  snake. 

A tenant  on  the  M.  C.  Braswell  Co.  farms  near  Battleboro  was  telling 
Tom  Pearsall  about  a large  snake  he  had  seen.  The  tenant  said  he  had  nevei 
seen  one  like  it  before.  Mr.  Pearsall  had  never  heard  of  such  a snake  and 
wanted  to  see  it. 

The  tenant  said  he  could  take  him  to  it  without  much  trouble.  It  was 
a hot  day.  The  men  walked  down  a narrow  road  through  the  pines  to  a big 
brush  pile.  The  tenant  poked  a stick  into  the  brush  pile  and  a big  rattle- 
snake coiled  up,  started  buzzing  his  rattlers — all  14  of  them. 

"Don't  he  sound  like  a sewing  machine,  Mr.  Pearsall?"  the  tenant  askec 
But  Mr.  Pearsall  wasn't  in  answering  distance  by  then. 

— Bugs  Barringer,  in  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  June  18,  1967 
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NEWS  and  NOTES  and  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  December  1,  1967,  at  the  Hote 
Sir  Walter  during  Culture  Week  in  Raleigh,  President  Ruth  Jewell  has  a prc 
gram  of  music,  dance,  and  humor.  Raleigh  sixth-graders  danced  the  Portlar 
Fancy,  and  from  Fayetteville  High  School  came  the  Scottish  dancers.  Betti 
Vaiden  Williams  sang  folk  Christmas  carols  to  the  accompaniment  of  a dulci  r 
and  Johnnie  Davis  played  on  the  banjo.  Joseph  D.  Clark  talked  about  "Anin  s 
Are  Funny."  One  of  the  hits  of  the  afternoon  was  a group  of  tunes  played 
several  orguinettes  by  W.  Amos  Abrams.  All  officers  were  re-elected.  The 
meeting  next  winter  will  be  on  December  6 in  Charlotte,  where  we  have  no 
members,  unfortunately. 

In  the  fall  we  will  bring  out  a special  APPALACHIAN  ISSUE.  Half  of  e 
editor  Guy  Owen,  who  is  visiting  professor  of  English  at  the  University  oi 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  this  spring,  is  now  soliciting  articles.  Ma} 
you  have  something  for  us  about  our  mountain  folk.  We  have  a number  of 
pieces  promised,  but  could  use  some  more. 

Here  are  some  observations  about  the  copy  of  NCF  you  are  holding  in  ) i 
hands:  Its  64  pages  make  it  larger  than  any  previous  regular  issue  of  the 

publication.  It  just  happens  that  we  had  a lot  of  good  material  submittec  o 
us  this  time.  But  our  bank  account  clearly  indicates  that  in  the  future  v 
will  be  dropping  back  to  the  usual  30  to  40  pages  for  each  issue.  ...  V n 
we  became  editors  of  NCF,  we  certainly  never  expected  to  run  a Robert  Fros 
by-line.  Yet  there  it  is,  opposite  this  page,  thanks  to  our  well-wishing  s 
helpful  predecessor  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson.  Frost  has  some  fascinating  com- 
ments about  the  folk  goings-on  of  northeastern  North  Carolinians  when  he  v 
a young  man.  To  all  Robert  Frost  biographers,  we  say  NOTA  BENE!  Our  NCFS 
members  and  readers  will  promptly  recognize  that  the  tape  transcription  he 
all  the  immediacy  of  an  event  taking  place  at  the  present  moment. 

In  January,  Ruth  Jewell  discussed  "Enrichment  of  the  Curriculum"  at  e 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Raleigh  Woman's  Club.  Miss  Jewell  is  State  assoc:  e 
music  supervisor,  and  president  of  the  NCFS. 

J.  MASON  BREWER:  NEGRO  FOLKLORIST  is  the  title  of  a 44-page  monograp 
by  James  W.  Byrd  (Steck-Vaughn  Company,  Austin,  Texas,  $1),  Number  12  of  t 
Southwest  Writers  Series.  Other  pamphlets  in  the  Series  are  on  J.  Frank 
Dobie,  Tom  Lea,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  and  Oliver  La  Farge.  Four  of  those 
planned,  but  not  yet  published,  will  treat  0.  Henry,  Lynn  Riggs,  Thomas  Be s 
Thorpe,  and  Paul  I.  Wellman. 

Among  the  papers  on  the  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Folkl  e 
Society  in  Toronto  last  November  were  "Oral  Origins  of  Early  American  Hume 
by  Joseph  Arpad  of  Durham,  "When  We  Read  that  William  Faulkner  Was  Dead"  1 
Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  of  Chapel  Hill,  "George  P.  Knauff's  VIRGINIA  REELS"  t 
Alan  Jabbour  of  Durham,  and  "The  Devil  Outwitted  in  Folklore  and  Literatui 
by  J.  T.  McCullen  of  Texas  Technological  University. 
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When  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  met  in 
Greensboro  last  October,  E.  Edward  Farrison  of  North  Carolina  College  cha:  i 
a Folklore  Section,  with  Guy  B.  Johnson  of  UNC-CH  as  commentator.  One  of  • 
papers  read  dealt  with  Gullah,  another  with  the  Negro  Psyche.  The  53rd  ar  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  on  October  3-6,  1968,  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel.  Persons  interested  in  proposing  sessions  or  papers,  should 
write  the  program  chairman,  Walter  Fisher,  Department  of  History,  Morgan  Si 
College,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21212. 


A TRIP  TO  CURRITUCK,  ELIZABETH  CITY,  AND  KITTY  HAWK  (1894) 
by  Robert  Frost 

Arthur  Palmer  Hudson's  Transcription  of  a Tape-Recorded  Conversation 

March  3,  1961 


(On  the  occasion  of  his  thirteenth  annual  visit  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  after  his  evening  lecture  to  an  overflow 
audience  in  Memorial  Hall  on  the  campus,  Mr.  Robert  Frost  was  the  guest 
of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  at  a conversation  party  in  their 
home  on  Greenwood  Road.  Other  guests  were  Mr.  Frost's  granddaughter,  Miss 
Lee  Francis  of  Sweetbriar  College,  his  perennial  Chapel  Hill  hosts  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Lyons,  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Aycock,  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Heard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Green,  Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  Hugh 
Holman,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Adams,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Sharpe,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Norman  Eliason,  Professor  Lyman  Cotten,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Hartsell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  McGavran,  Miss  Kay  Mc- 
Gavran,  Mrs.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Geiger  Ellis. 

(Friday,  March  3,  was  a balmy,  lovely  evening  of  a precocious  spell 
of  spring  weather.  The  hosts  and  all  of  the  invited  guests  were  assembled 
by  10:30,  ready  for  the  Good  Grey  Poet.  Having  in  the  interval,  after 
conclusion  of  his  lecture,  eaten  his  dinner,  Mr.  Frost  arrived  shortly 
thereafter. 

(After  an  introduction  setting  the  stage  and  informing  the  party  that, 
with  Mr.  Frost's  permission,  the  conversation  would  be  tape-recorded,  the 
host  started  the  ball  to  rolling  by  first  remarking  upon  Mr.  Frost's  phe- 
nomenal memory  and,  in  demonstration  of  it,  asking  Mr.  Frost  to  recite  a 
humorous  poem  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  This  poem,  entitled  "Cologne" 
and  describing  the  stenches  and  stinks  of  that  famous  city,  the  host  said, 
Mr.  Frost  had  recited  to  him  on  a previous  occasion,  three  years  before, 
when  Mr.  Frost  recalled  it,  remarking  that  the  poem  had  been  learned  some 
sixty  years  before  and  never  thought  of  again  until  the  host  had  reminded 
him  of  it.  After  a brief  discussion  of  his  difficulty  in  hearing  and  a 
longer  dissertation  on  hearing  aids,  which  he  said  he  had  found  practically 
useless  and  which  he  hated,  Mr.  Frost  justified  the  host's  confidence  in 
the  power  of  his  memory  by  reciting  "Cologne,"  to  the  great  amusement  of 
his  audience.  This  auspicious  beginning  "got  the  plane  off  the  ground," 
so  to  speak. 

(The  following  is  an  exact  transcription,  in  part,  of  the  ensuing 
conversation,  Mr.  Frost,  of  course,  carrying  the  ball.) 

FROST.  I used  to  think— isn't  it  funny  about  this  thing  called 
memory? — I envy  people  that  have  memories  — I thought  that  was  somep'n'  I 
didn't  have,  when  I was  young,  and  my  memory  was  probably  good  only  when 
my  heart,  my  mind  was  set,  you  know,  on  poetry.  It  turned  out  I had  mem- 
ory about  poetry.  But  I used  to  have,  too  — I didn't  always — I had  a mem- 
ory for  dates,  you  know.  You  can't  talk  history  without  dates.  You've 
got  to  know  where  you  are.  George  Eliot  says  once,  somewhere,  "Man's 
strongest  hope,"  or,  "Our  strongest  hope,"  she  says,  "is  memory."  She 
puts  that  at  the  top  of  it  all,  you  know.  That's  the  immortality  in  all, 
is  memory.  . . . Say  somep'n',  somebody.  [Laughter.] 

PAUL  GREEN.  Palmer,  Palmer. 

HUDSON.  Yes? 
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GREEN.  Ask  Mr.  Frost  to  tell  us  about  his  first  visit  to  North  Caro 
lina,  'way  down  to  Elizabeth  City  and  Roanoke  Island,  'way  back  yonder. 

HUDSON  [to  Frost].  Did  you  get  that  question?  About  your  first  tri] 
when  you  bummed  your  way  down  to  North  Carolina,  to  Kitty  Hawk  and  Elizab 
City.  You  wrote  about  that,  you  remember,  in  "Kitty  Hawk." 

FROST  [to  Green],  You  come  over  here  where  I can  hear  you.  Let  you 
do  some  of  the  talking. 

HUDSON  [to  Green].  Yes,  you  ask  the  question,  Paul. 

FROST.  Yes,  I — I came— that  would  be  in  '93  or  '4,  say.  The  poem 
tells  how  I didn't  care  where  I went.  And  I came  as  far  as  New  York.  I 
tell  you,  you  could  almost  date  it.  I arrived  in  New  York — Mr.  [Louis] 
Graves  [former  editor  of  the  CHAPEL  HILL  WEEKLY]  could  almost  date  this — 
I arrived  in  New  York  when  George  B.  McClellan  had  just  been  elected  mayo] 
of  the  city— because — because — because  his  father  was  an  unsuccessful  gen^ 
eral.  [Laughter.]  I arrived — I remember  the  excitement.  He  had  just  bei 
elected.  Tammany  Hall  had  just  had  a victory  by  puttin'  up  a nice  man,  y< 
know,  to  tempt  the  liberals.  [Laughter.]  And  I went  on. 

I didn't  have  much  money,  and  I got  on  board  a boat,  cheap,  some  kin< 
of  a boat,  and  I got  down  as  far  as  Norfolk.  And  from  there  I had  practi’ 
cally  a dollar  left.  And  then  I set  forth  on  foot.  I had  a bag  with  me, 
to  begin  with,  but  I saw  I wasn't  gonna  use  that.  I pocketed  a razor  and 
one  or  two  other  things  out  of  it.  I don't  know  how  I expected  to  use  a 
razor  or  anything.  Well,  I set  forth  with  a few  things  in  my  pocket,  dowi 
the  railroad  track. 

And  somewhere — you'd  have  to— the  hours  and  things  went  queer  how  I 
got  there— but  I went  through  the  Dismal  Swamp,  part  of  the  way.  And  the: 
I walked  on  a high — on  a board  walk,  about  this  size  wide  [holding  up  his 
hands,  spread  about  a foot  apart],  one  board  wide,  lifted  up  out  of  the 
rather  dry  swamp  — I couldn't  see  much  water — but  it  was  lifted  up — on— on 
things. 

And  I went  through  there  by  moonlight,  all  alone. 

And  pretty  soon,  I was  aware  there  was  somebuddy  walkin'  behind  me. 
[Laughter.]  And  all  he  was— was  a pleasant  Negro — with  an  axe  on  his  shot 
der.  [Laughter.]  He'd  been  workin'  somewhere. 

And  then  I got  to  a place  on  the  river  — on  some  river  down  there  whc 
there  was  a boat  tied  up.  And  I went  up  to  the  captain  of  it — it  was 
a-loadin' — and  I asked  if  I could  help  load  and  go  on  down— down  the  coasl 
And  they  said  I could.  Didn't  seem  to  be  much  work,  but  they  let  me  come 
on  board.  And  they  went  down  to  Elizabeth  City. 

And  in  Elizabeth  City  I didn't  know  what  to  do  next.  I stayed  all 
day  on  the  boat.  It  was  goin'  down  further.  The  men  all  went  off,  and 
everybody  disappeared,  the  captain  included.  There  was  a Negro  w-wench 
that  was  cleanin'  up  around,  brushin'  up  the  place.  And  she  sang  a song. 

I can  remember  the  tune  of  that,  you  know  [Frost  singing]:  "Sad,  sad,  sac 
in  my  heart."  I remember  her  s ingin ' , "Sad  in  my  heart."  [Laughter.] 

And  then — then— all  of  a sudden  there  was  a noise  of  a lot  of  men. 
And  I looked  out,  and  here  were  about  ten  men  with  attendants.  There 
seemed  to  be  purty  near  twenty  of  them  altogether.  And  everybuddy  had  twc 
demijohns  of  whiskey.  And  the  men— and  the  men— from  Norfolk  or  somewhere 
—had  guns.  It  was  duck-huntin'  season,  you  see.  Did  I say  that?  Fall  c 
the  year.  And  they  went  down  there  to  hunt  on  Currituck  [accenting  the  1c 
syllable].  And  I learned  all  these  things.  I didn't  know  the  region  at 
all.  And  they  included  me,  without  noticing  me  much— I was  young,  you  sec 
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eighteen  or  nineteen — what  was  I that  year? — and — I'd  be  about  nineteen — 
and  I guess — and  they  were  pleas-pleasant.  They  didn't  like  me  well,  some 
of  them.  But  there  was  one  man  that  took  a shine  to  me,  and  his  name  was 
Dozier,  and  he  was — was  owner  of  a saloon,  saloon-keeper,  and — [Laughter.] 

HUDSON.  They'd  bought  out  his  stock,  had  they? 

FROST.  No,  he  was — no,  he  was  a very  nice  fellow.  He  didn't  drink 
the  way  the  others  did.  And  he  took  me  under  his  wing,  to  protect  me  from 
all  the  drinkin'.  And  it  was  a rough  crowd  of — of  gentlemen.  [Laughter.] 

All  right.  They  just  filled  up,  you  know.  And  we  went  out  across  the 
[Albemarle]  Sound  to  Kitty  Hawk,  that  night,  a rather  windy,  stormy  night, 

I with  'em.  I paid  my  fare— I paid  a dollar  for  going  where  they  went. 
[Laughter.]  But  they  let  me  stay  on  board.  And  we  went  out  there  to  an 
old,  big  summer  hotel— a great,  long  thing.  And — (I  saw  that  [later] — 
that's  under  sand  now;  a little  of  the  wood  sticks  out  of  the  sand.)  It 
was  one  of  these  with  doors  all  on  the  outside— a long  porch.  And  they 
had  keys  to  that — they  opened  that  up— no  keeper  there.  And  they  started 
carryin'  on,  all  night.  A very  picturesque  night.  They  [ laughter ] —they 
got  tubs  of  water;  some  of  them  needed  to  be  dipped  in  water.  And  one  of 
them  had  delirium  tremens.  And  then,  about  midnight,  a fine-looking  fellow 
a sturdy  figger,  walked  in  on  us  all,  and — I wish  I knew  his  name.  He  was 
a captain  of  a fishing  crew  on  the  coast,  and  his  camp  was  down  the  coast 
somewhere,  and  he  had  seen  this  excitement,  and  he  came  up  and  he  saw  me 
there,  and — a kid  again— and  he  said,  "You  want  to  come  out  for  a walk?" 

And  I walked  a long  way  with  him  up  and  down  the  beach.  Fine  man.  We 
talked  about  many  interesting  things.  The  two  best  men  I met  were  this  — 
the— the  saloon-keeper  and  this  man.  The  saloon-keeper — Ed  Dozier  I'm 
purty  sure  his  name  was. 

And  then  he  took  such  a shine  to  me  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  stay  here 
to  live?"  And  I said,  "What  would  I do?"  Well,  he  said,  "I'll  take  you 
to  see  the  editor  of  the  newspaper"  (the  Elizabeth  City  newspaper).  And  we 
went  to  see  him.  And  his  name  was  Mr.  Lamb.  (I  remember  some  of  these 
things.)  And  Mr.  Lamb  said,  "There's  nothin'  goin'  on."  [Laughter.]  Do 
you  know,  the  dif— the  difference  between  North  Carolina  now  and  then: 

Then  everybody  was  leanin'  up  against  somep'n',  you  know.  [Prolonged 
laughter.]  Well,  he  was  pleasant.  We  had  a pleasant  talk. 

And  then — what  would  surprise  you  more — the  society  of  those  days  — 
the  saloon-keeper,  Ed  Dozier,  a good  citizen  of  the  town  apparently- — he 
didn't  come  down  from  Norfolk  like  that  crowd — and  he  said,  "Well,  we'll 
go  and  see  the  head  of  the  girls'  school.  Why  don't  you  teach?"  [Laughter 
This  tramp]  [Laughter.]  So  he  took  me  to  see  the  head  of  the  school.  And 
I spent  the  evening  there.  And  the  girls  came  in.  They  treated  me  just 
the  same  as  if  I was — a gentleman.  [Laughter.]  And — but  his  name  was  Mr. 
Sheep.  [Laughter.]  And  I verified  that  later.  Somebody  I met — I said, 

"My  memory  is  'Sheep'  and  'Lamb.'"  They  said,  "They  had  a quarrel.  They 
almost  shot  each  other  [laughter]  because  each  thought  he  was  being  intro- 
duced as  a joke  to  the  other."  [Laughter  drowning  a few  of  the  speaker's 
words] .... 

LYONS.  You  know  about  'em,  Earl  [H.  Hartsell]? 

FROST.  . . . Mr.  Sheep  and  Mr.  Lamb. 

LYONS.  You  see,  he's  from  Elizabeth  City — Earl,  down  here  [on  the 
living-room  couch,  occupied  by  Frost,  Green,  and  Hartsell]. 
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FROST.  Well,  he  wouldn't  go  back  that  far,  would  he? 


HARTSELL.  No,  I taught  down  there  later.  [He  afterward  said  he  got 
his  first  high-school  teaching  job  from  the  son  of  Mr.  Frost's  Mr.  Sheep.] 

FROST.  You  can  find  out — you  can  verify  that  about  the  Sheep  and  the 

Lamb.  I have,  myself.  They  were  there.  And  Ed  Dozier — anyone — people — 
knew— knew  him. 

And  I saw  there  was  nothing  to  it,  you  know.  There  was  no  job  for  me 

So,  the  next  morning,  I drifted  on  down  the  coast,  alone,  without  money  ar 

without  price. 

GREEN.  Then  where  did  you  go  after  the  night  of  excitement? 

FROST.  Well,  after  that  I slept  out,  and  I did  all  sorts  of  things. 

I rode  on  the  freight  trains,  and  I headed  home — after.  I got  arrested  on 
night,  on  purpose,  because  I didn't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the  gang  I was 
with.  A tough  lot  of  fellows.  I didn't  know  what  to  do.  I went  to  the 
police  station,  asked  to  be  locked  and  shut  in. 

That  was  very  interesting.  I was  naive  about  it  all.  I was  in  my 
cell,  in  the  prison.  And  one  of  these  good-doers— it  shone  in  his  face— h 
came  to  see  me.  He  was  a nice  man.  You  could  just  see.  A good  man.  Tha 
kind— shining  with  it.  [Laughter.]  (You  laugh  at  virtue,  I notice.) 


GREEN. 

Yeah. 

FROST, 

Funny,  ain't  it? 

GREEN. 

Yeah. 

FROST, 
this  was 

You  must  be  liberals,  laughing  like  that, 
a fine  man.  He  said  to  me,  "Wanderin'?" 

[Renewed  laughter. 
I said,  "A  little." 

He  said,  "Had  anything  to  eat?"  And  I said,  "Not  much— lately."  And  a 
beautiful  dinner  came  in  to  me  in  the  prison.  I never  saw  him  again.  He 
just  sent  up  a beautiful  dinner  to  the  prison.  He  never  came  back  for 
thanks  or  anything.  He  didn't  want  to  listen  to— to  ask  for  or  listen  to 
any  hard- luck  story,  or  anything,  you  know.  He  was  a nice  man. 

Then  I found  my  way  back  to— home — Massachusetts — a long  way. 

I saw  some  pretty— I saw  many— that  must  have  been  in  a— what  they  ca 
a depression.  We  used  to  have  depressions  without  too  much  being  said  abo 
them.  [Laughter.]  All— all — all  that  sort  of  thing — it's  up  and  down  all 
the  time.  Just  like  manic,  as  somebuddy,  as  Mr.  Galbraith  says,  "This  is 
all  manic,"  you  know — ups  and  downs.  And  they — there  were  lots  of  fellows 
on  the  road. 

I stayed  one  time  at  Bull  Run.  Uh — uh — I got  taken  off  a freight  tra 
At  Bull  Run  we — there  was  a lot  of  them.  There  was  one  of  these  camps  whe 
tramps  gathered.  And  they  told  stories.  They  were  picturesque  fellows, 
ruffians,  tough  ones.  I remember  stories.  They  boasted  of  the  speed  of 
travel.  They  crossed — they  crossed  the  continent  on  blinds,  on  the  blinds 

(You  know  what  the  blind  is?  That's  the  front  car  on  a train  next  to 
the — next  to  the  coal  car.  And  the  door  is  shut.  I don't  know  whether  it 
is  — don't  know  whether  it  was  locked,  or  just— it  is  not  a door;  it's  a 
blind  door.  And  that's  the  express  car.  But  it's — and  you  can  ride  on 
that  if  you  get  on  when  the  train — when  nobuddy  sees  you.  And — but  you  ma 
get  shot,  going  through  some  place.  They  shoot — they  used  to  shoot  at  peo 
pie  on  the  blinds.  [Laughter.]  And  the  robbers,  the  train  robbers  got  on 
the  blind,  and  climbed  over,  climbed  over  the — they  got  on  the  blind  and 
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climbed  over  the  coal  car  and  shot  the  engineer,  you  know,  and  then  robbed 
I the  train.  It  was  all  those — it  was  all  those  robber  days.) 

And  one  of  them  said,  "You  know,"  he  said,  I heard  him  say  to  another: 
"Don't  cross  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsy.  • It  picks  up  water  as  it  goes;  there's 
a water  trough  between  the  tracks.  And  you  know,  that  wets  the  blinds. 
[Laughter.]  The  water  will  splash  over  the  train."  And  he  said:  "You 
know,  So-and-So  and  So-and-So,  two  fellows  I knew,  rode  across  there  one 
freezing  day — and  they  got  glace-ed.  They  had  to  be  chopped  out  of  the 
ice."  [Laughter.] 

That  was  between  my  Dartmouth  days  and  my  Harvard  days.  [Mr.  Frost 
and  his  audience  laughed  together.] 

HUDSON.  Mr.  Frost,  do  you  remember  anything  about  "Kitty  Hawk,"  your 
poem  of  that  name— -how  any  of  these  experiences  got  into  the  poem? 

FROST.  No. 

HUDSON.  It's  not  in  your  Collected  Poems,  I believe. 

FROST.  No,  not  yet.  No,  I wouldn't  be  able  to  recite  that.  But 
that's — that  just  goes  on — that's  the  kind  of  poem  one  can  go  a long  way 
with  my  thinking  about  it  all. 

GREEN.  Say,  what  did  those  men — I'm  interested  in  that  fellow  that 
had  delirium  tremens,  that  night  down  there.  Those  tubs  of  water — did  you 
have  to  stick  'em  in  there  to  sober  'em  up,  and— 

FROST.  N — he  was  the  one  they  dipped. 

GREEN.  Oh,  I see;  he  was  the  one  they  dipped.  But  what  did  those 
fellows  do  that  was  so  exciting? 

FROST.  Oh,  the  next  day  we  went  hunting.  I went  with  them,  without 
a gun.  They  let  me  alone.  And  I was  afraid  for  my  life  all  the  time.  They 
were  drinking  all  the  time,  you  know,  and  shootin1  in  all  directions. 
[Laughter.]  Really,  really  a wild  expedition.  I didn't  think  I'd  ever  see 
my  mother  again.  [Laughter.] 

I didn't  know,  you  know;  I wasn't  a hardened  criminal.  It  was  all 
sorta  strange.  That's  why  Dozier  liked  me  so  much.  He  thought  I was  a nice 
child.  He  was  nice  to  me. 

GREEN.  But  why  did  you  decide — not  to  teach  the  young  ladies? 

FROST.  They  decided  not — they  didn't  have  a job  for  me,  see.  They 
could  have— if  they'd  known  what  a good  teacher  I might  be — prove  to  be. 

: They  didn' t — 

GREEN.  You  didn't  go,  while  you  were  there,  out  to  old  Lost  Colony 
ruins,  did  you,  on  the—? 

FROST.  No.  I didn't  know  enough  to  do  that.  It  could  be  I knew  a 
little  about  the  Lost  Colony,  a tiny  bit  mentioned  in  the  histories;  but 
that  was  all  very  vague  to  me.  I was  h-headed  for  Hatteras. 

GREEN.  Did  you  get  there? 

FROST  (chuckling).  I don't  think  I did — quite.  I got  pretty  hungry. 


HUDSON.  That  was  before  the  Wright  Brothers  did  their  experiments  at 
Kitty  Hawk? 

FROSTo  A long  time,  yes.  I often  think  of  that.  And  I lived  to  kno 
Wilbur  Wright.  Isn't  it  strange  that  I knew  him  well?  And  I looked  into 
the  new  dictionary,  the  other  day,  just  out  of  a sudden  curiosity  to  know 
what  it  would  say  about  the  Wright  Brothers.  I had  a fear  that  it  wouldn' 
give  them  credit,  because  much  was  done  to  rob  them  of  the  credit,  for 
Langley.  And  by  gracious,  it  gave  three  or  four  people  as  the  first  ones 
in  all  that.  It  avoided  the  words,  you  know,  "who  first  flew."  It's  very 
wicked.  They  first — they  were  the  first  ones  to  fly.  And  it  wasn't  Langl 
himself,  but  some  of  his  friends,  that  tried  to  rob  them  of  the  credit. 
Langley's  damned  machine  dived  into  the  river.  That's  all  it  did,  you  kno 
[Laughter.]  You  could  make  it  fly  after— after  you  had  seen  two  or  three 
things  that  the  Wright  Brothers  had — ideas  they  had;  they  could  fix  it  to 
fly.  A bitter,  bitter  man  was  Wilbur  Wright — bitter.  He  gave  his  plane  t 
England,  you  know.  He  said,  "I'll  never — ."  I said,  "Won't  you  bring  it 
home  if  we'll  treat  you  better?"  And  he  said,  "Never!"  He  told  us  the 
whole  robbery  story,  and  the  way  somebuddy  spent  his  money  to — -to  rob  them 
of  the  credit  and  get  it  into  the  textbooks.  Somebuddy  put  it  into  the 
textbooks  for  children.  And— but  he  gave  in,  and  the  man  that  did  it  [i.e 
established  the  Wright  Brothers'  credit]  was  a great  man  in  his  way— Hoove 
Hoover  made  all  this,  all  that  down  there  [the  Wright  Memorial]  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  you  know.  Hoover  wanted  justice  done  about  that.  It's  nice  the 
human,  the  humane,  things  are.  It's  nice  for  me  to  tell  that  story  about 
Hoover's  seeing  that  they  got  justice.  But  that's  made  it  stick,  down 
there. 

And  then  it  was  very  fair,  I think,  in  Truman,  that  he  dug  Hoover  out 
to  be  a useful  man  again,  after  all  the  blackening  the  New  Deal  had  given 
him— that  Truman  should  do  that.  And  he  did  a lot  for  Hoover,  you  know, 
about  Hoover.  Hoover  stayed  a fine  man  through  it  all:  long-headed,  not 
very  attractive,  but  quite  a — a very  able  man.  He  was  a great  hero  in  the 
restoration  in  Europe  after  the  [First]  World  War.  People  worshipped  him- 
his  fellowmen,  you  know.  Then  the  mob  all  went  the  other  way,  and  the  New 
Deal  blackened  the  hell  out  of  him.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  I hate  about 
liberals.  Nice  guys.  What  Durocher  calls  nice  guys.  Hoover's  weathered 
that  very  well. 

Truman ' s —Truman ' s a plain,  nice  fellow,  you  know,  a kind  of  a high- 
school  boy  at  his  age.  He  talks  like  an  educated  high-school  boy — very 
interesting,  full  of  minor  American  history,  minor  matters,  but  full  of 
them.  He  knows  a lot.  Magnanimous,  you  know,  to  dig  Hoover  up  like  that 
and  give  him  restoration. 


SOME  OLD  AND  NEW  HANDLINGS  OF  A FOLK  MOTIF 


by  Walter  E.  Meyers 

The  Stith  Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX  OF  FOLK-LITERATURE  (1955)  is  a little 
like  the  Hall  of  Vertebrates  at  a museum.  There  you  can  see  the  bones  of 
both  living  and  extinct  species,  noting,  if  you  so  desire,  the  structural 
similarities  that  allow  connections  to  be  made  from  Eohippus  to  Mesohippus 
and  so  forth.  But  seeing  the  skeleton  of  a horse  will  not  help  you  to  sep- 
arate the  thoroughbreds  from  the  nags.  The  folklorist  is  even  more  cir- 
cumscribed in  his  activities  than  the  natural  scientist:  whereas  the  pale- 
ontologist does  unearth  skeletons,  the  folklorist  never  meets  a motif. 

Folk  tales,  oral  or  written,  always  appear  fleshed  in  the  form  of  the  mo- 
ment. Too  much  attention  to  the  abstracted  similarities  obscures  the  real 
value  a comparison  of  the  differences  may  have.  The  culture  adapting  the 
tale  speaks  through  the  particular  twists  and  turns  it  gives  the  story,  not 
through  plot  elements  which  persist  unchanged  through  a dozen  centuries  and 
as  many  languages. 

Consider  Stith  Thompson's  motif  K-651:  "Wolf  descends  into  well  in 
one  bucket  and  rescues  fox  in  the  other."  It  appears  in  La  Fontaine's  "Le 
Loup  et  le  Renard"  (Book  XI,  no.  vi) , translated  by  Mandeville  in  AESOP 
DRESS'D,  OR  A COLLECTION  OF  FABLES  WRIT  IN  FAMILIAR  VERSE  (London,  1704). 

The  motif  turns  up  in  Spanish  and  Italian  accounts,  and,  in  the  United 
States,  in  versions  from  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  (See  K- 
651).  Some  of  these  are  "pure"  folk  tales,  others  adaptations  by  professional 
writers.  We  need  not  avoid  making  aesthetic  judgments  between  members  of 
the  two  varieties;  this  is  as  legitimate  an  activity  for  folktales  as  it  is 
for  any  literary  genre.  But  in  order  to  judge,  we  must  look  at  those  dif- 
ferences which  the  "motif"  approach  obscures:  depth  or  consistency  of  char- 
acterization, plausibility  of  motivation,  or  the  cleverness  of  the  trick 
upon  which  so  many  fables  depend.  A few  of  the  treatments  of  K-651  will 
illustrate  what  I mean. 

To  begin  with,  there  are,  of  course,  major  and  minor  differences.  For 
example,  substituting  a rabbit  (Joel  Chandler  Harris's  Brer  Rabbit)  for  the 
fox  of  most  accounts  is  a minor  change.  The  story  depends,  after  all,  on 
the  contrast  of  smart  animal  and  stupid  animal.  The  crux  of  the  story, 
though,  is  the  question  the  smart  animal  deliberates,  "How  do  I get  the  fox 
or  wolf  or  whatever  in  that  other  bucket?"  The  stratagem  devised  is  a ma- 
jor difference,  one  that  gives  us  some  real  evidence  of  how  well  or  how 
poorly  the  motif  is  used. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris's  fable,  "Old  Mr.  Rabbit,  He's  a Good  Fisherman" 
(originally  published  in  UNCLE  REMUS:  HIS  SONGS  AND  HIS  SAYINGS  [1880]), 
is  a well-known  version,  convenient  for  a starting-place.  The  exact  source 
of  Harris's  tale  is  uncertain,  though  he  indicated  that  his  stories  had 
been  heard  from  informants  (See  Richard  Chase,  ed. , THE  COMPLETE  TALES  OF 
UNCLE  REMUS  [1955],  p.  xxii).  In  the  fable,  Brer  Rabbit,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  simply  tells  Brer  Fox  he's  fishing  for  suckers.  He  asks  the  fox 
to  help  him  haul  in  the  plentiful  fish,  "scoze  en  scoze  un  um,"  and  Brer 


**  With  degrees  from  Duquesne  and  Florida,  the  author  is  now  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  NCSU,  where  his  specialties  are  Medieval 
English  and  linguistics. 
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Fox  jumps  into  the  other  bucket,  raising  Brer  Rabbit  to  the  surface.  Bre 
Fox's  gullibility  has  been  firmly  established  in  the  other  tales,  so  his 
actions  are  not  out  of  character,  but  Harris's  story  as  a whole  suffers  i 
comparison  with  some  other  handlings  of  the  same  theme. 

Mandeville's  translation  of  La  Fontaine's  "Le  Loup  et  le  Renard"  is 
bit  more  plausibly  motivated.  Here  it's  the  fox  pondering  his  position  a 
the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  wolf  comes  along,  peers  in,  and  sees  the  moc 
reflected  in  the  water.  He  asks  Volpone,  the  fox,  what  he  has  there,  and 
the  fox  tells  him 

It  is  a groaning  Cheese,... 

...  I took  off 

This  Corner;  still  there's  Meat  enough 
For  two  or  three,  I thought  on  you, 

Wish'd  I might  see  you,  and  to  shew. 

How  I esteem,  love,  and  adore  ye, 

That  Bucket's  left  on  purpose  for  ye. 

The  silly  Wolf  believes,  gets  in. 

And  draws  Volpone  up  again.  (11.  42-53) 

Like  Harris's  story,  Mandeville's  poem  is  short,  only  53  lines.  Neither 
version  allows  the  sheer  space  for  much  elaboration.  In  both  versions  th 
stupid  animal  must  be  very  stupid.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  animal  in 
the  well  simply  tells  a lie  which  is  immediately  believed. 

Both  of  the  above  versions  compare  rather  badly  with  the  oldest  exta 
embodiment  of  the  tale  in  English,  "Of  the  Vox  and  of  the  Wolf."  This  po 
of  295  lines  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  J.  E.  Wells,  compiler  of  A MANUAL  OF  THE  WRITINGS  IN  MIDDLE  ENGLI j 
1050-1400  (1916),  calls  it  "a  worthy  predecessor  of  the  Nun's  Priest's  Ta 
(p.  184).  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  one  of  the  rarest  poems  in  English. 
Wells  knew  only  of  the  MS  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  the  story  was  twic 
printed  (or  rather,  buried):  in  an  unindexed  collection  of  miscellanea  dur ; 
the  nineteenth  century,  RELIQUIAE  ANTIQUAE  (2  Vols. , London,  1843),  edite 
by  Thomas  Wright  and  J.  0.  Halliwell;  and  in  G.  McRnight's  collection  (19  , 

After  only  a few  lines  of  introduction,  the  fox  in  this  story  finds 
himself  in  the  well.  While  he  considers  his  plight,  Sigrim  the  wolf  come 
by.  Sigrim  is  the  friend  of  Reneuard,  the  godfather  of  his  children.  Wh 
the  wolf  asks  who  is  in  the  well,  the  fox  answers,  "Ich  am  Reneuard,  thi 
frend,"  and  adds  that  had  he  known  that  Sigrim  was  there,  he  would  have 
asked  him  to  come  with  him.  Sigrim  is  no  fool.  "'Mid  the  [thee]?'  quod 
the  wolf,  'war-to?  / Wat  shulde  ich  ine  the  putte  [pit]  do?'"  (11.  137-13 
Reneuard  has  his  answer  ready: 

Quod  the  vox,  'Thou  art  ounwiis  [unwise], 

Her  is  the  blisse  of  paradiis; 

Her  ich  mai  evere  wel  fare, 

Withouten  pine,  withouten  kare. ' (11.  139-142) 

At  first  the  wolf  can't  believe  he's  dead.  After  all,  Reneuard  and  his 
family  had  been  at  the  wolf's  house  for  supper  only  three  days  ago.  But 
the  fox  swears  it  is  true,  contrasting  the  pain  and  woe  of  his  former  lif> 
with  his  present  joys. 

The  wolf  is  starting  to  take  the  bait.  He  accuses  the  fox  of  having 
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stolen  many  a good  meal  from  him,  but  if  Reneuard  will  let  him  come  down, 
he  will  forgive  him  all.  The  fox  then  reverses  the  tables.  On  the  contrary, 
he  says,  if  the  wolf  confesses  his  sins  and  changes  his  ways,  Reneuard  will 
pray  for  him  to  come  down  the  well.  The  wolf  complains  that  no  one  is  around. 
Won't  Reneuard  please  hear  his  confession?  "'Nay,'  quod  the  vox,  'I  nelle 
[will  not]."  Now  Sigrim  begins  to  plead:  he  is  so  hungry,  he  claims,  he 
might  die  that  very  night.  Then,  unless  the  fox  hears  his  confession  and 
shrives  him,  everything  is  lost.  This  is  a level  of  subtlety  we  never 
reached  in  the  other  tales  — the  wolf  pleading  to  be  allowed  in  the  well. 

Finally  Reneuard  relents  and  charges  the  wolf  to  confess  his  every  sin. 
Sigrim  repents  of  having  eaten  a thousand  sheep  "And  mo,  yef  hy  [if  they] 
weren  i-writen."  Now  Sigrim  comes  to  a more  ticklish  problem.  He  had  once 
been  angry  at  Reneuard.  Someone  had  told  him  that  Reneuard  was  misbehaving 
with  Sigrim' s wife.  Sigrim  came  home  one  day  and  saw  the  two  of  them  in  bed 
together.  Like  a fool,  he  had  thought  that  seeing  was  believing,  and  he 
hopes  that  Reneuard  won't  hold  it  against  him:  "Gode  gossip,  ne  be  thou 
nohut  [not]  wroth." 

The  fox  forgives  him.  Now  Sigrim  is  pure  enough  to  join  him.  The  fox 
points  out  the  other  bucket  as  a bridge  to  heaven's  bliss,  and  in  hops  Si- 
grim. On  the  way  down  he  passes  the  rising  Reneuard: 

'Gossip,'  quod  the  wolf,  'wat  nou? 

Wat  havest  thou  i-munt  [intended],  weder  wolt  thou?' 

'Weder  ich  wille?'  the  vox  sede, 

' Ich  wille  oup,  so  God  me  rede!'  (11,  243-246) 

The  fox  adds  that  he  is  glad  that  the  sinking  Sigrim  had  repented  before  he 
was  taken;  he  offers  to  ring  the  knell  and  sing  a mass  for  Sigrim. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  story  in  most  versions,  but  not  here:  the  wolf 
is  still  in  the  well.  Now  we  find  out  that  the  well  is  on  the  property  of  a 
friary.  One  of  the  friars,  rising  early,  thinks  to  draw  some  water  and  finds 
a wet  wolf  instead.  He  cries,  "The  devel  is  in  the  putte!"  (1.  282)  The 
men  of  the  community  grab  staffs,  pikes,  and  stones  and  rush  to  the  well  with 
their  dogs.  Amid  curses  and  blows,  the  poor  wolf  is  driven  off.  As  the 
poem  says,  "he  ne  fond  nones  kunnes  [kinds]  blisse." 

This  version  of  K-651  has  more  than  the  content  recorded  in  a motif 
index,  it  has  style  and  subtlety.  To  begin  with,  it  is  long  enough  for  ex- 
tended conversation  between  the  characters.  Both  fox  and  wolf  show  a real 
depth  of  characterization:  the  fox  is  a consummate  con-man.  He  dangles  the 
bait  before  the  wolf,  teasing  him  with  it  a few  times  before  he  lets  him 
have  it.  His  actions  seem  planned  as  much  for  the  sport  of  tricking  the 
wolf  as  for  the  practical  problem  of  getting  out  of  the  well.  The  fox's  ini- 
tial reluctance  offsets  any  suspicions  the  wolf  might  have.  In  Harris's  ver- 
sion, for  example,  we  have  to  assume  that  Brer  Fox  has  no  suspicion  at  all. 
Finally,  the  poem  is  well-structured:  it  has  a beginning,  middle,  and  an 
end.  If  you  have  as  likable  a character  as  Sigrim  in  your  story,  you  can't 
just  leave  him  sitting  down  at  the  bottom  of  a well. 

The  catalogue  approach  of  the  motif-index  cannot  judge  for  us  which  of 
many  versions  of  a motif  is  the  best,  whether  for  study  or  simply  for  en- 
joyment. What  it  can  help  us  do  is  find  the  obscure  version,  the  little- 
known  handling  that  deserves  a wider  audience.  "Of  the  Vox  and  of  the  Wolf" 
would  be  a good  one  to  begin  with. 
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THE  BARD  OF  AVON 


AND  SOME  CAROLINA  POP  SONG  LYRICS  (1775) 
by  Robert  M.  Calhoon  and  Susan  C.  Griswold 


To  write,  or  not  to  write. 

That  is  the  question, 

pondered  a Virginia  scribbler  in  1767. 

Whether  'tis  better  with  a pen  to  scribble  the  flights 
and  fancies  of  outrageous  nonsense, 

Or  to  lay  down  the  pen,  and  cease  to  trouble  the 
patience  of  the  world.  ...  1 

Although  little  is  known  of  the  use  which  colonial  American  writers 
made  of  William  Shakespeare,  a cursory  examination  of  colonial  publications 
indicates  that  parodies  on  his  writing  were  a common  manifestation  of  his 
influence.  After  a period  of  neglect  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Shake- 
speare rose  steadily  in  the  reading  of  eighteenth-century  Americans.  By 
1776  his  plays  were  plentiful  in  colonial  libraries  and  a demand  had  de- 
veloped for  critical  studies  of  his  writing.  2 

The  following  song  lyrics  may  be  the  earliest  recorded  American  use 
of  the  Sonnets  . They  were  composed  by  James  Harvey  (b.  1751),  son  of  John 
Harvey,  the  Speaker  of  the  North  Carolina  Lower  House  of  Assembly  from 
1766-1769  and  1771-1775.  In  early  1774  Harvey  retaliated  against  royal 
governor  Josiah  Martin's  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  by  summoning  the  pro- 
vince's representatives  to  an  illegal  gathering.  That  action,  more  than 
any  other  single  gesture  of  defiance,  carried  North  Carolina's  leaders 
over  the  Rubicon  in  the  movement  toward  independence.  By  early  1775, 
however,  Governor  Martin  had  rallied  loyal  sentiment,  and  the  balance  of 
forces  in  the  colony  was  perilously  matched.  Not  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  in  1775  were  Whig  militia  sufficiently  strong  to  drive  the  governor 
into  seclusion  and  seize  effective  control  of  strategic  regions  of  North 
Carolina.  3 

In  the  midst  of  this  frenzied  activity  and  while  risking  a charge  of 
treason,  the  elder  Harvey  took  time  to  seek  for  a tune  for  his  son's  ditty. 
He  enclosed  the  lyrics  in  a letter  to  John  Gray  Blount  on  February  1, 

1775.  4 

Oh  curse  this  cruel  Love 
It  makes  me  like  a Sot 
and  her  I call  my  Love 
Is  like--I  dont  know  what 

She's  artful  as  a dog 
and  like  a Jackall  Shy 


**  Mr.  Calhoon,  who  did  his  graduate  work  at  Western  Reserve  University, 
is  assistant  professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro,  where  his  co-author,  a lecturer  in  Spanish  at  Greensboro 
College,  is  now  studying. 
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She ' s heavy  as  an  ox 
and  chatters  like  a pie 

Bright  as  the  Sun  at  Noon 
lovely  near  does  shine 
eyes  dull  as  -the  Moon 
mouth  as  wide  as  mine 

Her  teeth  as  Jet  are  black 
her  lips  as  milk  are  white 
Like  a Came 11  in  the  back 
A Wondrous  lovely  Sight 

The  hair  for  horse  hair  passes 
her  skin  is  like  a Nut 
Her  ears  are  long  as  Asses 
Her  hands  are  black  as  Soot 

Her  mother  was  a Cinder  Wench 
her  father  was  a weaver 
She's  charming  as  a Physic  Drench 
I love  her  like  a Fever 

Young  Harvey's  lyrics  would  seem  to  demonstrate  not  only  a rather 
ribald  sense  of  humor  but  also  a fairly  intimate  acquaintance  with  at 
least  one  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  (#  129): 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun, 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red; 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun. 

If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I have  seen  roses  damasked,  red  and  white. 

But  no  such  roses  see  I in  her  cheeks; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I love  to  hear  her  speak,  yet  well  I know 
That  music  hath  a far  more  pleasing  sound; 

I grant  I never  saw  a goddess  go: 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground. 

And  yet,  by  heaven,  I think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  by  false  compare. 

Perhaps  "Sonnet  150"  also  provided  Harvey  with  imagery: 

My  love  is  as  a fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 

Th'  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 

Hath  left  me,  and  I desperate  now  approve 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 

Past  cure  I am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 

And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are, 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd. 

For  I have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright. 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  and  dark  as  night. 
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WINTER  YELLOW  JACKETS 


by  Robert  Morgan 

Zirconia,  N.  C. 


Raking 

in  the  drifts  at  the  fence  corner  we  found  them 
weak,  uncurling  in  the  February  sun. 

They  crawled  from  the  hive  of  leaves 
drunk  on  light. 

We  hadn't  thought  that  it  was  plowing  time. 

That  night  the  wind  was  black  as  spider  fur 
and  the  warm  rains  began. 
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When  my  grandfather  was  a boy,  honest-to-goodness  tobacco  farmers  were 
much  more  plentiful  than  they  are  today.  Reminiscing  about  his  youth,  he 
has  handed  me  bundle  after  bundle  of  tobacco  lore,  most  often  as  we  walked 

[over  our  acres  of  bright  leaf  tobacco  in  Warren  County,  and  sometimes  as  we 
rode  off  together  south  and  west  to  see  how  the  crops  were  "doing"  else- 
where. By  comparison,  our  crops  have  always  seemed  to  be  outdoing  the 
others — at  least  that's  the  story  I got  from  Granddaddy. 

I'm  twenty-four.  When  he  was  younger  than  I am,  in  Granville  County 
where  he  grew  up,  the  farmers  around  still  grew  burley  tobacco.  These  men 
probably  did  not  know  that  gradually  during  the  past  three  centuries  their 
type  of  tobacco  had  been  westering  in  North  Carolina,  as  if  escaping  on 
the  tier  of  counties  along  the  Virginia  border  from  tobacco's  cradle  in 
this  area,  the  Roanoke-Chowan  basin.  But  even  natives  of  Granville  who 
have  continued  growing  tobacco  have  switched  from  burley  to  bright  leaf 
tobacco  in  order  to  stay  on  the  family  land.  Granddaddy  is  not  exactly 
this  sort  of  farmer,  though;  he  moved  eastward  from  Granville  to  Warren, 
as  if  to  meet  bright  leaf  tobacco  half  way. 

Long  before  my  day  in  the  tobacco  fields  there,  the  exodus  of  burley 
through  Warren  and  neighboring  counties  was  over.  A young  farmer  only  heard 
about  that  tobacco  which  had  been  cut  by  the  stalk  and  cured  in  the  air. 

He  never  saw  any  growing  in  the  fields.  Sometimes  I wished  that  I had  never 
seen  any  bright  leaf  tobacco  there  either.  Growing  it  worried  me:  How 
long  can  a nonedible  commodity  that  starves  the  soil  really  support  the 
farm  family  and  pay  for  the  fertilizer?  When  I began  to  look  for  my  answer, 


**  The  author,  a native  of  Vaughan  in  Warren  County  with  degrees  from 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Duke,  is  an  instructor  in  English 
at  NCSU  in  Raleigh.  The  Center  for  Southern  Studies  has  supported 
his  studies  of  slave  narratives. 
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I discovered  that  my  worry  about  bright  leaf  tobacco  was  already  more  thai 
a century  old  in  the  annals  of  burley  culture. 

Agrarian  reformer  John  Taylor  of  Virginia  had  called  for  a balancing 
of  the  burley  tobacco  economy  in  separate  numbers  of  his  "Arator"  which 
were  collected  in  1813.  Edmund  Ruffin,  another  Virginian  and  the  wisest 
agricultural  reformer  the  Old  South  had,  deemed  Taylor's  still  unheeded 
plea  for  balance  a proper  article  for  the  scientific  Farmer ' s Register  in 
December,  1840.  He  wrote  that  even  an  old  planter  "would  be  astonished  t( 
discover  how  often  he  had  passed  over  the  land,  and  the  tobacco,  through  j 
his  hands... and  that  the  same  labor  devoted  to  almost  any  other  employment 
would  have  produced  better  return  than  tobacco"  (p.  755). 

If  I had  grown  up  in  Northampton  County,  I probably  would  not  have  d< 
veloped  the  concern  which  prompted  my  investigation  of  tobacco  in  regional 
agrarian  reform.  Today  in  Northampton  no  clear  agricultural  reminder  sur- 
vives, although  this  county  is  in  the  cradle  out  of  which  tobacco  in  Nortl 
Carolina  westered.  But  tobacco  of  any  sort  has  been  gone  from  there  for  : 
long  that  cotton,  peanuts,  and  soybeans  appear  authochthonous . 

One  unusual  reminder  of  the  burley  tobacco  in  Northampton's  heritage 
survives,  however.  A native's  slave  narrative  published  in  London  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1855,  misleadingly  entitled 
Slave  Life  in  Georgia , includes  a forthright  account  of  the  culture  of  bui 
ley  tobacco  in  this  part  of  the  Roanoke-Chowan  basin  before  1830.  The 
slave,  who  called  himself  Fed  and  was  later  named  John  Brown,  crossed  the 
state  line  from  Southampton  to  Northampton  in  1827,  after  he  and  his  moth< 
had  been  willed  to  James  Davis,  a tobacco  farmer  who  lived  near  the  presei 
town  of  Jackson.  Fed  mastered  the  culture  of  tobacco  before  he  was  ten; 
initially  he  picked  tobacco  worms  from  the  plants  while  his  mother  did  th< 
field  work  of  a man.  How  broad  the  young  slave's  experience  must  have  bei 
is  illustrated  by  the  veritable  farmer's  guide— today  it  seems  more  folk- 
lorish  than  agricultural — which  he  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  almost  thirt; 
years  later.  The  main  portion  of  the  title  given  to  Brown's  narrative  is 
deceptive,  for  much  of  the  material  is  not  Georgian;  but  the  subtitle  of 
his  book  provides  a sufficient  summary  of  what  happened  to  the  slave  aftei 
Davis  sold  him  into  cotton-conscious  Georgia:  A Narrative  of  the  Life , 
Sufferings , and  Escape  of  John  Brown,  A Fugitive  Slave,  Now  in  England. 

Brown  did  not  become  a fugitive  from  the  tobacco  slave's  folk-say;  ij 
Northampton  growing  tobacco  had  been  his  way  of  bondage: 

I will  now  give  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  TOBACCO. 

In  the  month  of  February  they  begin  what  is  called  "burning 
the  beds,"  that  is,  the  dry  brush  is  burnt  off  from  the  beds  in- 
tended to  be  sown  and  planted.  The  ground  is  then  broken  up  with 
the  grubbing-hoe , an  implement  something  like  a pick-axe,  only 
that  it  is  four  inches  wide,  and  heavy.  The  ground  must  be  well 
manured  before  it  is  broken  up,  because  the  tobacco-plant  is  greedy 
for  food,  and  likes  good  living.  Indeed,  without  it,  it  would  soon 
pine,  and  grow  up  a starveling.  The  usual  manure  is  that  from  the 
stable  or  the  cow-pen.  It  is  better  to  break  up  the  ground  with 
the  grubbing-hoe,  because  it  pulverizes  the  soil  more  effectively; 
but  it  is  sometimes  done  with  the  plough.  When  the  seed-beds  have 
been  properly  broken  up,  they  are  raked  level,  and  the  tobacco-seed, 
having  been  previously  mixed  with  weak  wood-ashes,  is  sown  broad- 
cast over  them.  The  first  rain  that  comes,  settles  the  seed  into 
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the  ground,  and  if  the  weather  is  warm,  it  springs  up  in  about  five 
days.  During  the  interval,  the  ground  is  being  still  further  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  young  plants,  which  have  to  be  transplanted. 
Hounds  are  raised,  called  tobacco-hills,  about  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  about  four  feet  in  area.  This  is 
to  permit  the  water  to  flow  off  from- the  plants,  otherwise  they 
would  be  drowned.  A very  little  water  will  do  this,  so  great  care 
is  necessary.  In  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  plant  is  fit 
to  remove  from  the  bed  into  the  field,  and  when  the  favourable  mo- 
ment arrives,  all  the  hands,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  forced 
to  set  to,  transplanting  as  hard  as  they  can,  working  early  and 
late,  Sundays  as  well  as  weekdays;  for  when  young  the  seedling  is 
very  delicate,  and  unless  it  is  transplanted  just  at  the  proper 
time,  it  dies.  The  transplanting  time  lasts  from  the  middle  of 
April  through  May.  Two  seedlings  are  generally  planted  in  each 
hill,  and  when  they  have  stuck,  that  is,  rooted,  the  weakest  is 
pulled  up.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow,  the  ground  has  to  be  kept 
constantly  stirred  around  the  roots,  or  it  would  clod;  and  it  must 
also  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  It  is  a terrible  hard  time  for  the 
slaves,  young  and  old,  but  especially  for  the  small  children,  who 
are  better  able  to  creep  amongst  the  plants  and  pick  out  the  weeds 
with  their  little  fingers,  than  grown-up  men  and  women  are;  and 
they  are  also,  for  the  same  reason,  more  suitable  to  do  the  trans- 
planting. It  comes  very  hard  at  times,  too,  to  the  old  slaves, 
some  of  whom  I have  seen,  who,  from  constant  stooping,  could  not 
stand  straight  up  to  save  their  lives.  The  driver  is  very  sharp 
and  active  during  this  season;  and  if  he  sees  a hand  "straighten" 
from  his  work,  that  is,  stand  up  a minute  to  rest  his  back,  down 
comes  the  bull-whip,  across  the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  man 
or  woman,  with  a loud  crack  like  a pistol-shot. 

The  next  process  is  called  "priming,"  that  is,  pulling  off 
the  lower,  scorched  and  withered  leaves,  which  are  left  on  the 
ground.  We  have  also  to  look  for  a worm  called  the  "bud-worm,"  a 
grub  that  nips  off  the  sprouting  plant  and  conceals  itself  in  the 
ground,  and  which  as  much  damages  the  plant  in  its  present  state, 
as  the  one  I have  previously  mentioned  does  in  its  earlier  stage 
of  growth.  We  also  now  flat-weed  the  hills,  that  is,  hoe  up  the 
grass  that  grows  about  the  plants,  with  a flat  hoe,  after  which 
the  ground  is  well  ploughed  between  the  hills,  in  order  to  enable 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  to  spread  kindly. 

By  this  time,  the  plant  is  getting  strong;  but  now  it  is  req- 
uisite to  be  more  vigilant  than  ever,  for  the  tobacco-fly  is  look- 
ing out  for  a place  to  lay  her  eggs.  She  comes  out  of  an  evening, 

and  lays  one  on  each  leaf.  If  the  egg  is  not  picked  off,  it  is 

hatched  by  the  next  night,  and  in  two  days  there  is  a caterpillar, 

or  grub,  as  big  as  a man's  little  finger.  Early  every  morning 
gangs  are  sent  round,  children  and  all,  to  hunt  for  the  eggs  and 
grubs,  and  pick  them  off,  as  also  for  any  worms  that  may  be  about. 

Disgusting  as  it  may  seem,  the  slaves  have  to  pull  these  grubs 
in  two.  They  are  tough  and  "blobby,"  and  are  very  filthy  things 
to  handle.  I have,  however,  known  my  old  master,  James  Davis,  go 
round,  and  if,  after  the  plants  had  been  picked,  he  found  a grub 
left,  he  would  call  to  the  slave  in  whose  row  he  found  it,  and 
forcing  his  mouth  open,  rub  the  vermin  against  his  teeth,  to  teach 
him  to  have  sharper  eyes  in  the  future. 

Another  good  hoeing  is  now  also  given  to  the  plants,  and  if 
any  of  them  are  high  enough  to  "top,"  the  bud  is  nipped  off.  This 
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"topping,"  however,  is  systematically  done,  as  the  plant  shoots. 

It  has  the  effect  of  strengthening  it,  and  causing  buds  to  spring 
out  at  the  sides,  which  are  all  nipped,  in  order  to  prevent  blossom- 
ing, and  to  cause  the  leaves  to  grow  luxuriantly.  When  the  plant 
is  getting  ripe,  the  leaves  become  "snarly,"  like  a bull's  face. 

They  are  tried  every  morning,  by  doubling  them  up  between  the  finger 
and  the  thumb.  If  the  leaf  breaks,  it  is  ripe,  and  then  comes  gath- 
ering time. 

The  plant  is  now  slit  down  the  stalk,  close  to  the  ground,  with 
a long  knife,  fashioned  like  a chase-knife,  and  then  cut  off.  It 
is  then  set  butt  upwards,  and  left  to  wither,  when  it  is  picked  up, 
thrown  across  the  arm,  carried  to  a pile,  and  laid  flat.  Here  it 
remains  until  it  is  heated.  It  is  next  shaken  and  hung  on  a tobacco- 
scaffold.  This  is  formed  of  sticks  about  eight  feet  long,  driven 
into  the  ground.  The  upper  end  of  them  is  crotched  or  forked,  and 
smaller  sticks  are  laid  in  them.  Across  these  tobacco  is  hung,  the 
cleft  in  the  plant  keeping  it  fast,  and  the  leaves  hanging  downwards, 
the  tips  of  them  being  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  When  the 
plant  is  first  gathered  it  is  green  as  a cabbage,  and  has  to  be 
left  on  the  scaffold  until  it  turns  brown.  Should  it  "cure  green," 
a fire  is  made  underneath  the  scaffold,  which  is  kept  burning  until 
the  leaves  dry,  and  are  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces  when  touched. 

As  soon  as  any  signs  of  damp  appear  in  the  atmosphere,  the  tobacco 
is  gathered  and  put  into  barns.  Here  all  the  slaves  set  to — chil- 
dren and  all — pulling  the  leaves  off  the  stalks,  and  tying  them  up 
into  bundles,  called  "hands,"  the  stalks  being  thrown  aside  for 
manure.  Some  "knowing  ones,"  called  "sorters,"  are  selected  to 
pick  out  the  different  qualities:  that  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "bird's-eye,"  is  merely  the  ordinary  leaf  cut  up,  stem  and  all, 
the  stem  constituting  the  "eye:"  the  sort  called  "Cavendish"  is 
the  same  ordinary  leaf,  only  stripped  from  the  stem,  then  rolled 
up  and  pressed  under  the  screw-press  (pp.  179-85). 

At  "tobacco-cutting"  time.  Fed  had  been  taken  away  from  Betty  Moore's 
land  in  Southampton  and  "transplanted"  on  the  Northampton  farm  of  James 
Davis.  Eighteen  months  later,  when  the  "plant-beds"  there  were  being 
"burned"  and  "broken  up,"  the  ten-year-old  boy  was  uprooted  and  moved  to 
Jones  County,  Georgia,  where  cotton  grew  in  rows  that  seemed  endless  to 
him.  Fed  was  a tobacco  slave,  however,  and  knew  the  culture  of  the  burley 
type  in  the  Roanoke-Chowan  basin  from  the  "plant-bed"  to  the  "screw-press. 

In  London  in  1855  when  John  Brown  dictated  his  memoir  and  planter's 
guide  to  an  amanuensis,  "bird's  eye"  and  "Cavendish"  were  offered  for  sale 
in  numerous  shops.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  a single  "cut"  of  either 
sort  had  been  produced  in  the  Roanoke-Chowan  basin.  Tobacco,  like  Fed, 
was  out  of  its  cradle.  Brown,  thankfully,  became  a little  boy  again  in 
order  to  grow  just  one  more  crop  there. 
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ANIMAL  TALES  AS  TOLD  BY  AFRICAN  STUDENTS 


OF  LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE 
by  J.  Mas.on  Brewer 


It  is  thought  by  some  folklore  scholars  that  narrators  of  folk  songs 
and  folk  tales  sing  their  native  songs  and  tell  their  traditional  tales 
more  enthusiastically  and  more  vividly  when  they  are  dwelling  in  localities 
far  distant  and  far  different  from  their  original  habitat. 

Although  the  folk  song  and  the  folk  tale  have  no  natural  boundaries 
and  no  linguistic  barriers  when  it  comes  to  their  expansion  and  survival, 
they  nevertheless  undergo  some  changes  when  being  translated  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  are  affected,  to  some  extent,  by  the  forces  and 
materials  in  a new  environment  whenever  they  are  transplanted. 

The  following  tales  were  told  by  African  students  who  are  attending 
Livingstone  College  at  the  present  time,  or  who  are  graduates  or  former 
students  of  the  college.  All  of  them  took  courses  with  me  at  one  time  or 
another.  The  tales,  told  in  the  exact  words  of  the  informants,  represent 
a wide  variety  of  narrative  skills  and  styles  and,  although  stemming  from 
various  and  sundry  cultures,  still  reveal  certain  communal  traits,  themes, 
and  beliefs.  Whether  they  are  better  or  worse  than  they  would  have  been 
if  told  in  their  tribal  villages  or  in  the  their  native  tongue,  is  a ques- 
tion that  must  go  unanswered,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  pure,  un- 
adulterated folklore  possessing  the  qualities  of  geographical-spread,  his- 
torical longevity,  and  group-property  status,  and  that  they  are  authentic 
reflectors  of  folk  life  in  a particular  region. 

The  interest  of  the  A.M. E.  Zion  Church,  which  founded  and  operates 
Livingstone  College,  and  of  Livingstone  College's  meaningful  connection 
with  Africa  and  Africans  goes  back  to  the  year  1898  when  John  Bryan  Small, 
a bishop  of  the  A.M. E.  Zion  Church  visited  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  with 
the  intention  of  establishing  a mission  there.  His  plan  was  to  select 
three  or  four  young  Africans  who  showed  signs  of  leadership  and  to  send 
them  to  the  United  States  to  be  trained.  One  of  those  invited  by  Bishop 
Small  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  training  was  a brilliant  young  Afri- 
can of  royal  lineage  by  the  name  of  James  Emman  Kwegyir  Aggrey,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a scholar  and  educator  in  his  native  Ghana. 
Aggrey  turned  down  the  offer  at  first  but,  persuaded  by  his  friends  and 
encouraged  by  Bishop  Small,  finally  decided  to  accept  the  proposal.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1898  and  enrolled  at  Livingstone  College, 
where  he  finished  four  years  later  with  the  highest  honors  in  his  class. 
After  earning  an  A.B.  degree  from  the  institution,  he  was  appointed  regis- 
trar and  financial  secretary  of  the  college,  and  later  taught  New  Testament 
Greek  and  other  subjects  at  Hood  Theological  Seminary,  the  theological 
branch  of  the  college.  He  remained  at  Livingstone  from  1898  until  1920, 
rendering  outstanding  service  to  the  school  and  the  A.M. E.  Zion  Church, 
then  returned  to  his  native  Africa  where  he  became  a strong  advocate  of 


**  Dr.  Brewer,  professor  of  English  at  Livingstone  College  in  Salisbury, 
is  a vice  president  of  the  NCFS.  He  has  published  widely  in  the  field 
of  folklore.  NCF  will  soon  have  an  article  on  Professor  Brewer  and 
his  many  activities. 
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cooperation  among  the  African  nations  themselves,  and  between  Africa  and 
the  United  States.  His  fame  reached  national  and  international  proportions 
and  fanned  the  flame  of  close  ties  between  Africa  and  Livingstone  College, 
which  has  continually  and  consistently  grown  throughout  the  years. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Aggrey,  African  students  have  been  coming  to 
Livingstone  College  in  large  numbers.  This  influx  has  been  accelerated 
during  the  last  decade  because  of  the  efforts  of  Livingstone  College's  pre- 
sent president.  Dr.  S.  E.  Duncan,  who  has  constantly  striven  to  attract 
African  students  to  the  institution  by  calling  attention  to  the  construc- 
tive and  pleasant  relationship  that  has  existed  between  Africans  and  Liv- 
ingstone College  over  a long  period  of  years. 

Further  evidence  of  the  abiding  and  active  interest  of  the  A.M. E.  Zion 
Church  in  Africa  and  in  African  heritages  is  the  recent  gesture  on  the  part 
of  Bishop  William  J.  Walls,  Senior  Bishop  of  the  A.M. E.  Zion  Church  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Livingstone  College,  who,  with  his 
wife  Dorothy,  is  erecting  a $75,000  building  on  the  Livingstone  campus  to 
house  African  arts  and  crafts,  valuable  documents,  books  and  periodicals 
dealing  with  African  affairs,  as  well  as  related  cultures. 

It  is  timely  and  appropriate,  therefore,  that  Livingstone  College, 
through  its  African  students,  make  available  to  North  Carolinians  and  other; 
this  group  of  indigenous  myths  and  legends. 


HOW  THE  SPIDER  BOUGHT  GOD'S  TITLE 

(The  narrator  of  these  three  spider  tales  is  Henry  Obed  Welbeck,  Jr. , 
who  graduated  from  Livingstone  College  in  1966.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  doing  graduate  study  at  Boston  University,  where  he  is  majoring  in 
radio  and  communications.  Welbeck  is  a native  of  Ghana,  and  his  tribal 
connection  is  the  Akan.) 

In  Ghana  we  call  our  folk  tales  "Spider  Tales,"  but  long  ago  these 
hero  tales  were  known  as  "God  Tales,"  since  God  was  the  owner  of  all  things 

One  day  the  sensational  news  flashed  through  the  world  that  God  want- 
ed to  sell  this  coveted  title.  He  was  supposed  to  hand  the  title  over  to 
anybody  who  could  buy  it. 

After  the  announcement  was  made,  thousands  of  rich  people,  thinking 
that  God  might  be  broke  and  without  money  to  support  Himself,  sold  their 
belongings  and  flocked  to  God's  palace  to  see  if  they  could  not  buy  the 
title.  It  was  a sight  to  see  the  millionaires,  the  thousandaires , and 
the  hundredaires ; all  wanted  to  have  a go  at  this  wonderful  offer.  Great 
was  their  shock,  and  their  disappointment,  then,  when  God  announced  to  the 
gathering  that  He  was  not  selling  the  title  for  money,  but  for  the  bravest 
deed  on  earth.  At  this  juncture  the  brave  but  poor  men  rushed  forward 
boasting,  striking  their  chests,  and  going  through  other  forms  of  gesticu- 
lation in  order  to  demonstrate  their  bravery. 

But  when  God  announced  what  the  requirements  were  for  doing  the  brav- 
est deed  on  earth,  some  of  the  poor  ones  bowed  their  heads,  and  others 
turned  away.  In  order  to  judge  the  person  doing  the  bravest  deed,  God 
stated  the  following  requirements:  Within  three  weeks  the  person  to  be 
adjudged  the  one  doing  the  bravest  deed  must  bring  to  the  palace  the  follow- 
ing things:  a tiger,  a bottle  of  bees,  a dwarf,  and  a python— all  alive. 
Who  would  dare  catch  a tiger— the  animals'  chief  executioner?  Who  would 
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dare  approach  the  python,  the  long  man?  Who  would  dare  to  see  with  the 
naked  eye  the  mysterious  dwarf— the  master  of  tricksters?  Who  would  dare 
touch  the  bee,  the  humiliator  of  the  majestic  hunter?  These  were  some  of 
the  questions  many  asked  but  could  find  no  answers  for.  Some  made  the 
attempt,  but  gave  up  after  hearing  the  thunderous  roar  of  the  tiger;  others 
foresaw  the  utter  futility  of  the  venture,  and  made  no  attempt  at  all  to 
qualify  for  the  title. 

While  this  piece  of  important  news  was  traveling  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  world,  the  spider  and  his  family  were  living  peacefully 
and  quietly  in  a remote  cottage  in  the  forest,  but  the  news  reached  the 
spider  somehow  in  spite  of  the  remoteness  of  his  dwelling,  so  the  spider 
told  his  wife  that  he  was  going  to  make  the  attempt  to  qualify  for  God's 
title.  His  wife  told  him  that  would  be  silly,  for  he  must  realize  his  ex- 
treme poverty,  but  when  he  told  her  that  the  price  for  the  title  was  not 
money,  but  one  that  demanded  bravery,  she  asked  her  husband  Kushu  (the 
spider's  birthday  name),  "Do  you  have  wits,  or  are  you  brave?"  Kushu  then 
told  his  wife  that  he  would  take  a chance  regardless,  after  which  they  had 
a big  family  argument  with  the  husband  winning  out  as  always. 

Throughout  the  entire  night  before  he  left  on  his  journey,  the  spider 
could  not  sleep  a wink  as  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  how  to  carry  out  his 
big  task.  He  woke  up  the  next  morning  with  what  he  described  as  the  "great- 
est plans,"  which  were  quite  welcome  to  the  wife.  Next,  the  spider  put  on 
his  best  clothes,  and  marched  to  the  magnificent  palace  of  God  to  announce 
that  he  could  buy  the  coveted  title.  The  palace  officials  laughed  until 
their  cheeks  ached.  They  could  not  visualize  the  spider  standing  before 
the  bee,  or  the  animals'  executioner.  One  official  nearly  drove  the  spider 
from  the  grounds,  stating  that  better  men  than  he  had  given  up  the  task 
and  left  even  before  starting  on  the  attempt. 

But  another  official,  noting  the  seriousness  and  self-confidence  with 
which  the  spider  spoke,  told  his  colleagues,  "Why  not  give  him  a chance? 
There  are  times  when  the  things  we  never  dream  of  turn  out  to  be  best." 

With  this  statement  the  spider  was  summoned  to  go  see  God,  and  you  can 
imagine  the  laughter  that  followed.  However,  the  spider  was  permitted  by 
God  to  leave  and  make  the  attempt;  he  was  expected  back  after  three  weeks. 

The  spider  returned  home  in  a happy  mood.  He  jumped  about  throwing 
his  togo  (cloth)  into  the  air  and  catching  it.  His  wife,  surprised  at  her 
husband's  strange  behavior,  asked  him  what  in  the  world  was  the  matter  with 
him.  The  spider  replied,  "The  die  is  cast;  the  alarm  is  sounded." 

On  this  day  the  spider  was  so  happy  that  he  had  the  appetite  of  a 
famished  tiger.  He  ate  four  plates  of ’his  favorite  dish,  and  asked  for 
more,  but  it  was  now  out  of  pot  (wasn't  any  more  left).  The  wife  could  not 
understand  why  the  husband  looked  and  acted  so  optimistic  with  such  a big 
task  before  him.  When  she  demanded  an  explanation  for  such  extreme  opti- 
mism, the  husband  replied  with  a song  titled,  "There  is  a victory  for  us." 
And  another  day  ended,  and  that  night  the  spider  discussed  with  his  wife 
all  of  his  plans  for  meeting  the  requirements  to  buy  God's  title,  and  she 
agreed  with  them.  The  next  day  the  spider  and  his  wife  began  their  opera- 
tions. 

Firstly,  they  dug  a deep  pit  along  the  path  of  the  tiger.  Next  they 
prepared  a strong  and  long  pole,  a few  eggs,  a tub  of  yams,  seven  fingers 
of  bananas,  and  an  empty  bottle.  With  these  the  spider  swore  before  his 
forefathers  that  he  would  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  title  in  a week. 
This  ended  the  first  day. 

On  the  second  day  the  husband  and  wife  visited  the  pit  and  there  it 
was— the  tiger  lay  helpless  at  the  bottom.  The  spider  looked  down  at  the 
tiger  and  said,  "Goodness  me,  Mr.  Tiger,  how  come  you  to  be  dere?"  Answered 
the  tiger,  "Old  friend,  this  is  the  work  of  an  enemy.  I set  out  to  find 
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some  food,  and  before  I realized  what  was  happening  I found  myself  at  the 
bottom  of  this  pit„"  So  the  spider  replied,  "Accept  my  condolences,  tiger; 
I will  be  back  soon  with  help,"  So  the  spider  sped  off  as  if  on  an  errand 
indeed.  A few  minutes  later  the  spider  and  his  wife  came  back  to  the  pit. 
Quickly  and  carefully  the  spider  made  knots  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
threw  it  down  into  the  pit.  He  held  it  in  the  middle,  and  asked  the  tiger 
to  put  his  legs  and  head  into  the  knots  so  that  with  the  help  of  his  wife 
he  could  pull  the  tiger  out  of  the  pit.  The  tiger  was  very  grateful,  and 
thanked  the  spider  and  his  wife.  Accordingly,  the  tiger  put  his  head  and 
legs  into  the  knots  and  the  spider  and  his  wife  pulled  him  out  of  the  pit. 
So  tight  were  the  knots  around  the  tiger's  legs  and  head  that  he  could 
scarcely  breathe,  and  instead  of  being  released  from  the  knots  the  tiger 
was  carried  into  the  spider's  cottage  by  the  spider. 

On  the  third  day  the  spider  and  his  wife  set  down  in  the  forest  a plat 
of  mashed  yams  and  eggs.  Beside  this  plate  were  the  seven  fingers  of  banar 
The  spider  and  his  wife  hid  behind  a tree  and  started  to  watch.  Suddenly 
they  heard  somebody  whistling,  and  before  long  two  dwarfs  came  by.  The  fir 
dwarf  passed  by  quickly,  but  the  second  one,  seeing  the  food,  called  the 
first  one  to  come  back  and  share  the  food.  But  the  first  one  would  not  fal 
for  this;  he  said  that  was  an  ingenious  trap.  When  the  second  one  insisted 
on  eating  the  food,  the  first  just  said,  "Good-by,"  and  went  on  his  way. 

The  food  was  very  inviting  and  tasty,  and  so  was  the  wine.  The  dwarf  becam 
very  drunk  and  fell  asleep,  so  then  the  spider  and  his  wife  lifted  the  dwar 
up  carefully  and  took  him  into  their  cottage— the  second  catch,  and  the  end 
of  the  third  day. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  spider  set  out  alone  in  the  forest.  He  took  wit 
him  a bottle,  an  umbrella,  and  a raincoat.  He  put  on  the  raincoat,  and  hel 
the  umbrella  above  him  as  if  it  were  raining.  He  whistled  along  to  attract 
attention.  The  spider  had  to  pass  under  a tree  that  lodged  bees,  so  when 
the  spider  was  just  a few  yards  away  from  the  tree,  he  started  to  walk  very 
fast  as  if  in  dread  of  an  impending  danger. 

All  the  bees  started  to  laugh  when  they  saw  the  spider  dressed  like  on 
walking  in  a rain.  "Ley,  ley,  Mr.  Spider,  what  is  wrong  with  you?  And 
where  are  you  going?"  The  spider  turned  back,  his  heart  beating  as  fast 
as  a cross-country  winner.  "You  must  be  mad,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  know 
what  is  ahead?" 

"What  is  it,  spider?"  asked  the  Queen  Bee. 

"Do  you  want  to  tell  me  that  you  have  not  heard  of  the  imminent  hurri- 
cane?" replied  the  spider. 

"Spider,  you  must  be  dreaming,"  shouted  one  of  the  bees  amidst  laughte 

"What  nonsensei  Look,  I have  no  time  to  waste  on  you.  Let  me  go  my 

way." 

So  the  spider  turned  around  to  start  on  his  way  again  when  the  Queen 
Bee  called  to  him  and  begged  him  to  tell  her  more  about  the  oncoming  hurri- 
cane. The  spider  turned  around,  faced  the  Queen,  and  told  her  that  the 
chief  had  announced  the  probability  of  a powerful  hurricane  that  would  blow 
everybody  away.  "Consequently,"  the  spider  continued,  "I  am  on  my  way  to 
find  some  shelter  from  the  storm.”  Some  of  the  bees  did  not  believe  the 
spider,  saying  that  the  spider  was  very  cunning.  But  the  sense  of  impat- 
ience displayed  by  the  spider  convinced  the  Queen  Bee  that  he  was  not  kid- 
ding, so  she  begged  the  spider  to  take  them  along  with  him  so  they  could 
seek  out  some  shelter  together. 

This  was  the  expected  opportunity,  but  the  spider  pretended  to  be 
absorbed  in  thinking.  Then  he  reluctantly  pulled  the  bottle  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  said  doubtfully  to  the  Queen,  "This  is  a bottle  in  which  I put 
some  water  whenever  I travel,  but  I doubt  if  it  can  take  you."  But  the 
Queen  said  it  was  big  enough  to  carry  them  all,  so  she  called  all  the  bees 


to  come  quickly  into  the  bottle.  To  give  some  psychological  aspects  to 
the  situation,  the  spider  wanted  to  know  how  much  he  would  be  paid  if  he 
took  them  along  with  him.  After  a heated  argument,  he  and  the  Queen  Bee 
reached  an  accepted  rate  for  the  spider's  services. 

Then  the  spider,  to  add  to  his  intrigues,  threatened  to  throw  the  bees 
away  if  they  made  too  much  noise.  He  demanded  that  each  bee  pray  in  order 
to  be  saved.  Still  some  of  the  bees  did  not  believe  the  spider,  but  they 
went  into  the  bottle  reluctantly  upon  the  orders  of  their  queen.  After  all 
of  the  bees  got  into  the  bottle,  the  spider  corked  the  bottle  carefully, 
and  that  was  his  third  catch. 

On  the  fifth  day  came  the  most  interesting  one.  The  spider  and  his 
wife  set  out  from  their  house  in  the  afternoon  when  the  weather  was  extreme- 
ly warm.  They  took  along  with  them  a long  pole,  and  when  they  had  almost 
reached  the  mouth  of  a lake  where  the  python  lived,  they  started  a loud  ar- 
gument-one saying,  "This  is  longer.  Number  one  is  longer,"  while  the  other 
said,  "You  are  wrong.  This  is  much  longer."  This  loud  argument  brought 
out  the  python  from  his  lake,  and  as  soon  as  the  spider's  wife  saw  the  py- 
thon, she  ran  away.  That  was  part  of  the  plan.  "What  is  all  this  loud 
argument  about?"  said  the  python  to  the  spider. 

"It  is  about  you,  long  one.  My  wife  is  making  a silly  argument  with  me; 
she  says  this  pole  is  longer  than  you— the  long  one,  father  of  snakes.  Women 
can  be  very  silly  at  times." 

"But  where  is  she?"  asked  the  python. 

"She  ran  away  as  soon  as  she  saw  you  coming." 

"But  does  your  wife  say  that  this  pole  is  longer  than  I?" 

"So  she  says.  That  is  why  I say  women  are  very  silly  sometimes." 

Without  invitation,  the  python  lay  down  beside  the  pole. 

"Look,"  said  the  spider,  "my  wife  may  be  right,  or  am  I dreaming?" 

"You  must  be  dreaming  indeed,"  said  the  python.  "This  pole  can  never 
be  longer  than  I.  Measure  us  well." 

"I  cannot  until  you  lie  straight  near  the  pole.  Do  you  mind  my  tying 
a string  around  you  to  the  pole  in  order  to  get  your  accurate  length?" 

"Not  at  all— even  if  you  would  need  a rope  to  tie  me  up.  What  non- 
sense to  believe  that  this  pole  is  longer  than  I!" 

At  this  opportunity  the  spider  took  a rope  and  carefully  tied  the  py- 
thon to  the  pole.  Before  the  python  came  to  his  senses  he  was  a prisoner— 
the  last  catch  of  the  spider's  requirements  to  buy  God's  title. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  spider  went  to  God's  palace  and  announced  that 
he  had  procured  all  the  requirements  to  buy  God's  title.  God  could  not  be- 
lieve His  ears.  He  sent  messengers  along  with  the  spider  to  bring  back  all 
of  the  requirements.  So,  amidst  great  jubilation  among  the  whole  citizenry, 
the  coveted  title  of  God  was  conferred  on  the  spider,  and  now,  instead  of 
having  God  Tales,  we  have  Spider  Tales. 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  POT  OF  WISDOM 

Once  the  spider,  as  selfish  as  he  was,  determined  to  deprive  all  men 
in  the  world  of  wisdom.  He  collected  every  bit  of  wisdom  he  could  get  and 
put  it  into  an  earthen  pot. 

Next,  he  devised  a plan  by  which  he  could  keep  this  pot  out  of  reach 
of  all  mankind.  He  attempted  to  climb  a tall  tree  with  the  pot  of  wisdom 
hung  around  his  neck,  and  dangling  on  his  chest.  The  spider  made  many  fu- 
tile attempts  to  reach  the  top  of  the  tree  with  the  pot  of  wisdom  on  his 
chest. 

Then,  turning  his  head  around,  the  spider  saw  his  own  son,  who  taught 
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him  this  wisdom,  standing  under  the  tree. 

"Father,"  said  the  son,  "trees  can  never  be  climbed  that  way.  Why 
not  hang  the  pot  on  your  back  instead?" 

Exhausted,  and  angered  to  know  that  there  was  yet  some  wisdom  left 
somewhere  in  the  world,  the  spider  dropped  the  pot  of  wisdom,  thus  scattei 
ing  it. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  spot  where  the  wisdom  we 
scattered,  in  time  collected  some  of  the  wisdom.  The  unfortunate  ones  whc 
did  not  reach  the  spot  in  time  to  gather  some  of  the  wisdom  are  the  "fools 
in  the  world,  of  which  we  find  so  many. 


WHY  THE  SPIDER  LIVES  ON  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS 

Long  ago,  the  spider  and  his  wife  and  son  lived  happily  in  a small 
village. 

One  day  the  spider  decided  to  die.  Before  he  died,  he  requested  thal 
he  should  never  be  buried  in  the  earth.  Instead,  he  should  be  laid  on  a 
bier  under  his  favorite  mango  tree  behind  a thicket  on  his  farm.  It  was 
near  harvesting  time.  He  told  his  wife  and  son  to  set  salt,  water,  a cool 
ing  pot,  a hoe,  a pipe  and  a wad  of  tobacco  beside  his  dead  body  so  that 
he  might  enjoy  "Life  in  Spiritland." 

The  spider  died  immediately  after  making  all  these  requests  and  he  w; 
greatly  mourned.  He  was  placed  under  his  favorite  mango  tree  with  all  th< 
things  that  he  had  requested. 

All  this  was  a plan.  The  spider  did  not  die  truly.  He  wanted  to  ha' 
all  the  food  on  the  farm  for  himself.  At  midnight,  he  would  wake  up,  dig 
so  many  yams,  and  cook,  eat,  and  smoke  his  pipe.  He  harvested  the  farm 
well,  and  for  eight  days  he  prospered  in  "death." 

On  the  ninth  day,  after  the  mourning  week,  the  wife  and  son  visited 
the  farm.  They  could  not  believe  the  devastation  that  met  their  eyes.  H; 
the  farm  crops  were  gone.  They  were  paralyzed  with  confusion. 

Then  the  son  hit  upon  a plan  and  put  it  into  action.  A glue-man  was 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  farm. 

When  the  spider  woke  up  that  night  and  saw  the  glue-man,  he  thought  l'|| 
had  seen  a thief  on  the  farm.  He  hit  the  glue-man  with  his  right  hand,  bi 
it  got  stuck. 

He  hit  with  his  left  hand  and  it  also  got  stuck.  His  two  legs  and 
head  followed,  but  they  all  got  stuck. 

On  the  following  day,  the  spider  was  found  out  with  the  glue-man  by 
his  wife,  son,  and  neighbors. 

Amidst  hooting  and  scorn  the  spider  was  removed  (freed)  from  the  glu 
man  and,  out  of  shame,  he  ran  away  and  hid  on  a ceiling. 

Since  then,  the  spider  has  remained  on  ceilings  and  wall-corners  be- 
cause of  shame. 

"He  who  would  cut  ten  rows,  let  him  allow  his  neighbors  to  cut  nine'1  I 
This  was  the  wisdom  which  our  forefathers  taught. 

* 5'r  * 

THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE  LION 

(The  narrator  of  this  tale  is  Clement  Chuks  Ugorgi,  who  graduated 
from  Livingstone  College  in  1966.  He  is  now  a second-year  medical  studen 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Ugorgi  is  a native  of  Lagos,  Nigeria,  and 
a member  of  the  Uruba  tribe.) 
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The  tortoise  is  a hard-shelled  animal;  his  crustacean  integument 
affords  him  great  protection  in  times  of  danger.  Besides  the  protective 
shell  the  tortoise  is  also  endowed  with  baffling  wits,  which  help  him  im- 
mensely to  live  through  the  rough-and-tumble  forest  live.  The  following 
story  brings  to  light  some  of  the  cunning  attributes  that  have  distinguished 
him  markedly  from  other  animals: 

Once  there  was  a quiet  animal  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  there  were 
very  industrious,  and  their  country  was  developing  rapidly.  Their  conspic- 
uous progress  soon  induced  jealousy  in  a lion  whose  domain  was  in  a neigh- 
boring forest.  The  jealousy  grew  to  the  point  where  the  lion  resolved  to 
terminate  the  advancement  of  his  neighbors.  So  he  ambushed,  killed,  and 
ate  the  animals  of  this  progressive  kingdom.  Soon  all  the  animals  knew 
that  an  enemy  lay  in  wait  for  them  on  the  outskirts  of  this  peaceful  coun- 
try town.  Farmer  animals  were  horror-stricken,  for  those  who  ventured  to 
go  to  their  farms  never  returned.  The  food  supply  was  rapidly  dwindling, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  something  was  not  done  to  appease  the  lion, 
this  entire  nation  of  animals  was  doomed. 

The  animals  met  with  their  king  to  discuss  the  burning  issue.  His 
mental  faculties  were  enormously  taxed.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  confront- 
ing the  lion  himself,  but  then  he  would  meet  his  fate.  Next  he  thought  of 
sending  his  most  able  subjects  to  fight  the  wild  beast,  but  fear  ruled  every 
mind.  There  were  stories  of  volunteers  who  had  gone  to  fight  the  lion,  and 
those  who  were  fortunate  to  return  told  of  the  suddenness  of  the  enemy's 
attack.  It  was  impossible,  they  said,  to  plan  a successful  strategy.  The 
lion  was  everywhere.  The  king  was  at  his  wit's  end.  As  a final  resort,  he 
summoned  his  town-crier  to  go  around  the  town  in  search  of  anyone  who  could 
get  rid  of  this  unwanted  stranger.  He  promised  a fabulous  remuneration  to 
anyone  who  could  accomplish  the  task.  He  said  that  he  would  also  give  him 
part  of  his  kingdom. 

The  tortoise,  hearing  of  his  offer,  began  planning  a strategy.  He 
realized  fully  that  the  task  was  arduous  and  risky;  nevertheless,  he  had 
no  glimmer  of  doubt  that  his  wits  would  carry  him  successfully  through.  So 
he  volunteered  to  help. 

The  king  was  unquestionably  taken  aback  to  find  that  among  his  subjects 
it  was  the  mere  tortoise  who  asked  to  undertake  the  job.  He  could  not  imag- 
ine how  such  a little  creature,  that  could  hardly  walk  fast,  let  alone  run, 
could  face  the  ferocious  enemy.  However,  the  king  yielded  to  the  request, 
and  the  little  animal  briefed  him  on  his  artful  contrivances. 

The  tortoise  asked  the  king  to  prepare  a very  deep  ditch.  When  it  was 
ready,  he  ordered  that  the  ditch  be  covered  completely  with  a big  sheet  of 
cloth.  Finally,  he  instructed  that  a throne  be  carefully  placed  on  the 
sheet  in  such  a manner  that  under  any  additional  weight  the  whole  setup 
would  collapse.  Everything  having  been  completed,  the  tortoise  headed  to- 
ward the  border  of  the  troubled  animal  town  as  cautiously  as  possible. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  outskirts  than  the  lion  appeared  be- 
fore him. 

"Your  majesty,"  shouted  the  tortoise  immediately,  "»e,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  testify  to  your  unparalleled  greatness."  His  voice  trembled 
as  he  spoke,  because  he  feared  the  monster  might  rush  on  him,  for  the  lion's 
entire  body  throbbed  like  an  overtaxed  machine.  He  looked  even  more  fierce 
than  the  other  animals  had  painted  him,  but  the  complimentary  address  calmed 
him  down. 

The  tortoise  picked  up  more  courage  and  continued,  "It  is  our  most 
desired  pleasure  to  crown  you  our  king."  He  also  learned  from  the  tortoise 
that  he  was  to  be  crowned  in  seven  days'  time  and  that  the  entire  town 
would  be  present  at  the  coronation.  These  remarks  delighted  the  lion  beyond 
measure,  so  he  left  and  returned  to  his  own  kingdom. 
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The  tortoise  then  returned  to  his  town  amidst  showers  of  congratulatioi 
The  king  was  exhilarated;  the  whole  town  was  hilariously  happy.  On  the  sev- 
enth day  the  crafty  tortoise  went  back  to  the  lion  and  led  him  into  the  towr 
Their  arrival  was  greeted  with  thundering  drums.  The  faces  of  the  animals 
that  lined  the  streets  bore  expressions  of  joy,  but  as  the  lion  passed  by, 
his  burning  breath  made  their  blood  tingle. 

The  procession  finally  arrived  within  a few  yards  of  the  empty  throne. 
After  a brief  and  clever  speech  by  the  tortoise  to  mark  the  occasion,  he  in- 
dicated that  the  lion  should  ascend  the  throne.  There  was  complete  silence! 
Many  of  those  present  were  breathless  for  the  moment.  The  lion  took  a step 
forward,  then  stopped;  he  looked  around  him;  the  crowd  quivered  with  fear. 
Then  he  moved  on,  but  rather  reluctantly  toward  the  inexorable  fate  that 
awaited  him.  Suddenly,  the  lion  sprang  on  the  throne,  and  a loud  noise 
arose  from  the  crowd. 

The  lion  fell  into  the  ditch  with  such  force  that  the  ground  vibrated. 
The  deep  pit  into  which  the  lion  had  fallen  was  set  ablaze,  and  in  a few 
seconds  the  feared  enemy  was  no  more. 

Every  animal  present  heaved  a sigh  of  relief.  The  king  was  overjoyed. 
He  called  the  ingenious  tortoise  and  fulfilled  his  promise  to  him. 

Once  more  there  was  peace  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  farmers  returned 
to  their  farms  and  prosperity  reigned  again. 

k k k 

THE  RACE  IS  NOT  TO  THE  SWIFT 


(The  narrator  of  this  tale  is  Collins  Ngwa,  now  a member  of  the  senior 
class  at  Livingstone  College,  where  he  is  an  honor  student  majoring  in  his- 
tory. Ngwa  hails  from  the  Cameroon  Republic  and  is  culturally  associated 
with  the  Mankon  tribe.) 


It  was  a cool,  clear,  rather  sunny  summer  day.  Three  animals— a lion, 
a deer,  and  a tortoise— lay  basking  in  the  sun.  They  began  to  boast  of 
their  individual  talents,  the  lion  of  his  prowess,  the  deer  of  his  speed, 
and  the  tortoise  of  his  IQ.  In  boasting  of  his  speed  the  deer  had  looked 
first  at  his  legs,  then  at  those  of  the  tortoise,  indicating  with  a slight 
smile  that  the  difference  in  the  length  of  their  legs  was  tantamount  to  the 
difference  in  their  speeds.  The  tortoise,  shaking  his  head  with  a similar 
smile,  made  it  clear  that  the  deer  could  have  made  no  greater  mistake.  To 
prove  his  point  the  deer  challenged  the  tortoise  to  a race.  The  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  the  time  and  place  for  the  race  were  set. 

The  day  for  the  race  arrived,  and  the  tortoise  said  that  he  chose  to 
run  alongside  the  bushes,  claiming  that  this  would  enable  him  to  perform  at 
his  best.  The  deer,  of  course,  would  not  be  able  to  see  him,  but  they  woul 


be  able  to  talk  with  each  other  enroute.  When  the  mile-long  race  was  about 
to  start,  the  tortoise  crawled  into  the  bushes.  The  whistle  sounded,  and 
the  deer  started  running  as  he  had  never  run  before  in  his  life. 

Five  hundred  yards  after  he  had  started  the  deer  shouted,  "Tortoise, 
are  you  coming?" 

"So,  you  are  still  behind,"  replied  the  tortoise,  speaking  from  twent) 
yards  ahead  of  the  deer. 

This  infuriated  the  deer,  so  he  began  to  run  faster  than  ever.  Half 
a mile  farther  on  he  called  out  again,  "Tortoise,  where  are  you?"  In  re- 
sponse a giggle  came  from  thirty  yards  ahead  of  the  deer,  and  the  words, 
"Don't  you  know  where  I am?  I'm  way  up  in  front,  so  come  on  and  catch  up 
with  me." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  deer,  so  he  used  the  last  ounce  of  his 
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strength  in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with  the  tortoise  while  calling  out  again, 
"Tortoise,  where  are  you?" 

"I'm  here  at  the  finishing  line,"  answered  the  tortoise,  and  when  the 
deer  arrived  at  the  line  he  saw  the  judges  holding  the  tortoise's  hand  high, 
proclaiming  him  the  winner  in  the  race. 

The  deer  was  so  surprised  that  he  had  a heart  attack  and  died. 

What  had  really  happened?  Briefly,  the  tortoise  did  not  run  at  all. 

He  had  gathered  several  of  his  relatives  together  and  placed  them  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  bushes  along  the  route,  with  the  understanding  that  only 
the  one  that  happened  to  be  in  front  of  the  deer  when  he  called  out  would 
answer  him.  As  soon  as  the  last  one  heard  the  deer  call,  the  racing  tor- 
toise crawled  out  of  the  bushes,  and  appeared  at  the  finishing  line.  There- 
fore, the  race  is  not  to  the  swift. 

& 'k  * 

THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE  DEAF-AND-DUMB  PILOT 

(The  narrator  of  this  tale  is  Josephat  Nginya,  who  graduated  from 
Livingstone  College  in  1966.  He  is  now  doing  graduate  study  at  Howard 
University,  in  the  field  of  Biology.  Nginya  is  from  Kenya,  and  his  tribal 
connection  is  the  Kikuyu.) 

It  was  once  the  custom  of  the  infinite  variety  of  fishes  that  existed 
to  circumcise  their  young  ones  seven  days  after  birth.  The  occasion  was 
usually  a very  august  one;  both  land  and  sea  animals  of  note  were  invited, 
and  the  affair  was  always  presided  over  by  the  most  witty  of  animals,  the 
tortoise. 

The  shark  once  had  five  thousand  babies;  all  of  them  were  beautiful. 

So  she  summoned  the  tortoise  to  come  and  perform  the  circumcision  rites. 

The  tortoise  consented,  and  on  the  seventh  day  all  the  different  spe- 
cies of  sea  animals  assembled  at  the  home  of  the  shark,  which  for  this 
ceremony  had  been  moved  just  off-shore  to  permit  the  attendance  of  land 
creatures  who  could  not  swim. 

The  tortoise,  who  lived  on  an  island  across  the  sea,  was  brought  to 
the  place  by  a deaf-and-dumb  man.  As  he  arrived  at  the  scene,  a deafening 
applause  greeted  him.  The  shark  met  him,  and  he  was  ushered  to  a room  that 
was  especially  dedicated  to  the  program  of  the  day.  There  was  no  time  to 
waste;  the  number  of  children  to  undergo  circumcision  was  tremendous.  There 
were  five  thousand.  The  tortoise  calculated  that  it  might  take  an  entire 
day  to  go  through  the  circumcision  of  the  entire  group.  He  contrived  a 
means,  however,  whereby  he  could  perform  the  job  in  a record  short  time. 

He  was  going  to  lock  yp  ail  the  children  in  the  room  provided  for  him,  and 
he  would  not  pQEfiri.1  any  interference,  not  even  from  their  mother.  As  soon 
as  he  had  oorftpleted  his  task,  he  promised  to  announce  it  to  the  entire  ga- 
thering. 

With  all  the  children  to  himself,  and  with  the  ceremonial  fire  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  he  commenced  the  operation.  The  fire  was  big  enough 
to  accommodate  hundreds  of  the  small  sharks  at  one  time,  and  the  tortoise 
resolved  to  do  justice  to  his  yawning  stomach.  One  after  the  other,  he 
slipped  the  roasted  sharks  into  his  mouth.  They  tasted  so  deliciously  good 
that  he  was  through  with  them  in  no  time  at  all. 

Outside,  the  large  crowd  was  quivering  with  anxiety  and  hilarity;  the 
mother  shark  was  particularly  exhilarated.  All  of  a sudden  the  tortoise 
emerged.  Silence  permeated  the  whole  place. 

Although  expectant,  the  crowd  could  hardly  believe  that  the  tortoise 
could  be  through  with  the  circumcision  within  such  a small  space  of  time. 
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But  he  was  really  through,  and  in  a brief  and  deceitful  tone  he  announced 
that  the  young  sharks  would  not  be  ready  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts.  He 
congratulated  the  mother  on  having  been  blessed  with  such  a host  of  beauti- 
ful children,  and  said  that  he  wished  that  he  could  remain  with  all  that 
were  gathered  there  on  that  occasion,  but  asked  for  leave  to  go  and  attend 
to  his  next  call.  The  mother  thanked  him,  and  amidst  endless  ovation  the 
tortoise  departed  with  the  deaf-and-dumb  pilot,  hurried  to  the  shore,  en- 
tered the  boat,  and  was  off. 

No  sooner  had  the  tortoise  left  the  scene  of  celebration  than  the  mo- 
ther went  to  peep  into  the  room  where  the  circumcision  had  taken  place.  Sh 
was  taken  aback  when  she  found  nothing  inside.  A sudden  chill  crept  all 
over  her  body;  her  heart  palpitated.  In  a moment  she  was  drenched  with 
sweat.  She  had  no  energy  left  to  announce  what  had  befallen  her.  When  she 
eventually  communicated  her  thoughts  to  the  crowd,  the  gathering  flared 
into  a panic.  A large  group  was  sent  to  call  the  tortoise. 

When  the  group  got  to  the  seashore,  they  yelled  and  yelled  at  the  tor- 
toise and  his  pilot.  The  tortoise  heard  the  call,  but  the  pilot  did  not, 
since  he  was  deaf-and-dumb.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  crime  the  tortoise 
had  committed. 

It  had  been  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  tortoise  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  many  relatives  who  had  succumbed  to  the  ugly,  sharp  teeth  of  the 
shark.  He,  therefore,  seized  the  opportunity  offered  him  and  left  a last- 
ing sorrow  on  the  household  of  the  shark,  and  this  he  did,  because  of  a 
crafty  design. 

* * * 

HOW  THE  LION  BECAME  THE  ENEMY  OF  THE  HARE 

(The  narrator  of  this  tale  is  Musa  Pasipamire  Shamuyarira,  a graduate 
of  Livingstone  College  in  1965.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  pur- 
suing courses  at  Harvard  University  leading  toward  a doctorate  in  govern- 
ment. Shamuyarira  is  from  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Mushona  tribe.) 

Once  upon  a time  in  the  good  old  days,  in  the  days  of  old,  in  the  days 
of  plentitude  when  the  rocks  were  still  wet,  when  hills  were  still  valleys, 
when  forests  were  still  deserts,  when  the  oceans  were  still  plains,  in  the 
days  unknown,  in  the  days  when  the  hare  and  the  lion  were  great,  great 
friends,  the  hare  and  the  lion  went  into  a village  and  decided  that  they 
would  get  girls  for  themselves. 

The  hare  spoke  to  ten  girls  and  fell  in  love  with  all  ten  of  them. 

The  lion  spoke  to  ten  girls  and  fell  in  love  with  all  ten  of  them.  The 
hare  and  the  lion  both  went  home  in  high  spirits,  because  they  had  found 
girls  to  play  with  in  the  future. 

They  paid  regular  visits  to  the  same  twenty  girls  for  three  years,  but 
the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  One  day  the  hare  went  alone  to  the  village  wher 
the  girls  were,  and  told  all  twenty  girls  that  the  lion  was  his  servant, 
that  he,  the  hare,  was  the  master  and  paid  the  lion  a salary  every  month. 
The  lion,  then,  was  minimized  before  the  twenty  girls. 

So  the  girls  said,  "You  must  bring  the  lion,  and  let  us  try  the  case 
in  the  presence  of  you  two."  So  the  hare  went  on  home  and  went  to  see  the 
lion,  but  he  told  him  a different  story.  The  hare  said  to  the  lion,  "Dear 
friend,  all  the  girls  know  that  you  are  a very  strong  creature  who  is  able 
to  carry  me." 

The  lion  was  very  pleased  and  said,  "I  want  to  go  and  do  it  when  we 


go  to  see  our  girls  next  time/'  So  the  hare  sent  word  to  the  girls  that 

the  next  time  the  two  came  to  see  them,  they  would  see  how  the  lion  was 

the  servant  of  the  hare. 

On  the  day  they  were  scheduled  to'  go  see  the  girls,  the  hare  pretend- 
ed to  be  ill  and  asked  the  lion  to  carry  him  on  his  back.  The  lion  agreed, 
so  the  hare  got  on  top  of  the  lion's  back  with  a switch  and  a walking  cane, 
which  he  told  the  lion  he  was  going  to  use  to  keep  the  flies  off  him.  So 
they  went  on  until  they  reached  the  village  where  the  girls  were. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  the  girls,  the  hare  began  to  swing  the  switch  in 

the  air  as  if  to  command  the  lion  to  run,  or  turn  left,  or  right.  The  girls 

looked  at  him  and  cracked  their  sides  with  laughter.  They  were  convinced 
now  that  the  lion  was  really  the  servant  of  the  hare. 

After  that  the  girls  would  not  allow  the  lion  to  come  and  see  them. 

The  lion  could  not  understand  why  the  hare  was  still  permitted  to  go  and 

see  the  girls  when  he  was  not  nearly  as  strong  and  powerful  as  the  lion. 

He  did  not  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter  for  a long  time.  But  one  day 
when  the  hare  was  telling  his  children  the  story,  the  lion  overheard  it, 

and  from  that  day  on  the  lion  and  the  hare  never  saw  eye  to  eye  again. 


THE  SECRECY  OF  THE  LION 

(The  narrator  of  this  tale  is  Skyne  Uku,  who' graduated  from  Living- 
stone College  in  1967.  Miss  Uku  is  now  pursuing  courses  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, where  she  is  majoring  in  history.  She  is  a native  of  Nigeria,  and 
her  tribal  connection  is  the  Ibo.) 

The  lion  is  a large,  carniverous , chiefly  nocturnal  cat  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  lion  is  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  all  wild  animals.  Once 
upon  a time  a particular  lion  lived  in  a forest  very  close  to  a village 
called  Agada. 

What  do  you  think  would  happen  to  the  natives  of  Agada?  Well,  this 
dreadful  beast  used  to  cause  great  mischief  and  havoc  in  the  community.  It 
used  to  kill  the  goats,  cows,  sheep,  and  the  worst  of  all,  the  natives  too. 

Sometimes  the  whole  village  would  be  screaming,  yelling,  and  making 
all  sorts  of  pitiful  noises,  the  cause  of  it  being  that  the  lion  had  done 
one  bad  thing  at  that  moment.  The  problem  was,  Who  will  bell  the  cat?  Who 
will  kill  this  fearful  beast? 

The  natives  were  in  despair.  One  day  the  chief  of  Agada  blew  his 
trumpet,  a signal  indicating  that  he  wanted  to  see  all  his  subjects  in  his 
compound.  When  the  natives  of  Agada  went  to  their  chief  asking  for  help, 
he  passed  a law  that  anyone  who  killed  the  lion  would  be  given  a part  of 
the  village  to  rule,  and  six  young  girls  would  be  given  to  him  gratis. 

Many  young  folks  were  eager  to  take  this  project,  but  all  tried  in 
vain.  Instead  of  killing  the  beast,  it  was  vice  versa.  The  lion,  knowing 
this,  tended  to  be  more  fierce,  and  in  fact,  did  greater  damage  than  ever. 
The  villagers  could  not  go  to  their  farms  to  work,  because  they  were  all 
afraid  of  what  might  happen  to  them.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to 
these  unfortunate  villagers?  Hunger  and  starvation  stepped  in  and  increased 
the  death  rate. 

The  rumor  that  help  was  needed  went  all  around  to  the  neighboring 
villages.  So  two  young  men  who  claimed  to  be  expert  hunters  volunteered 
to  kill  the  beast.  One  fine  day  they  took  their  guns,  bows,  and  arrows 
and  walked  boldly  toward  the  forest  where  the  lion  lived.  Their  parents 
started  crying  because  they  thought  their  sons  would  never  come  back  again. 

The  secret  of  the  lion  is  that  it  does  not  eat  dead  things,  no  matter 
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what  they  may  be,  and  that  it  will  eat  only  what  it  has  killed  itself. 

The  two  hunters  were  named  Olu  and  Okeke.  Olu  did  not  know  the  secret 
about  the  lion,  but  Okeke  did.  While  hunting  for  the  lion,  they  came  upon 
the  fearful  beast.  Olu  left  his  friend  and  hurriedly  climbed  up  in  a near- 
by tree,  while  Okeke  fell  down  on  the  ground  and  held  his  breath.  The  ani 
mal  then  came  close  to  him,  smelling  him  in  order  to  find  out  whether  he  w, 
dead  or  living.  After  a while  the  lion  walked  away  from  Okeke.  Okeke  thei 
got  up  off  the  ground,  and  Olu  climbed  down  out  of  the  tree.  He  then  aske* 
Okeke  what  the  lion  had  said  to  him,  when  he  was  bending  over  him.  Okeke 
told  him  that  the  lion  whispered  in  his  ear,  "A  friend  in  need  is  a friend 
indeed. " 

Later  on  both  of  them  walked  home,  and  related  the  incident  to  the 
chief  and  the  villagers,  and  received  their  reward.  The  lion  never  did  re 
turn  to  harm  the  villagers  again. 


THE  HYENA  AND  THE  SHEEP 


(The  narrator  of  this  tale  is  Christopher  Muyangana,  who  attended 
Livingstone  College  for  two  years,  afterwards  enrolling  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  earned  the  A.B.  degree  in  po- 
litical science.  Muyangana  is  now  back  in  his  native  Zambia.  His  tribal 
connection  is  the  Lozi.) 


Once  upon  a time  in  late  spring,  a hyena  was  walking  near  a stream  of 
water  pondering  on  where  its  next  food  would  come  from.  Tired  and  thirsty 
it  descended  toward  the  stream  to  have  a sip  of  water.  The  time  was  about 
midday,  and  the  sun  was  shining  with  terrific  heat. 

As  the  hyena  was  drinking,  it  noticed  that  in  the  far  distance  along 
the  river  on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream  there  was  something  that  look 
like  an  animal.  So  the  hyena  immediately  quit  drinking  water  to  go  and  se 
what  it  was.  Arriving  on  the  spot,  it  discovered  that  the  animal  was  a 
sheep.  The  hyena  asked  the  sheep  why  she  was  disturbing  the  water  so  much 
that  the  hyena  found  it  difficult  to  drink. 

The  sheep  replied,  "But  the  water  is  flowing  from  the  place  where  you 
were  down  to  the  place  where  I am;  how  could  I have  possibly  disturbed  the 
water?" 

"You  stupid  cat!"  shouted  the  hyena  angrily.  "How  dare  you  say  that 
to  me?  Don't  you  know  that  I am  your  master?" 

The  sheep  just  trembled,  for  the  glare  that  came  through  the  eyes  of 
the  hyena  was  that  of  a murderer. 

"Three  years  ago,"  continued  the  hyena,  "you  did  the  same  thing  to  me 
and  I warned  you  to  take  care  of  your  step." 

"But  three  years  ago  I was  not  born,  Master,"  the  sheep  repeated  in 

fear. 

"Then  it  must  have  been  your  young  sister  who  did  it,"  roared  the 
hyena. 

"But,  Master,  how  could  my  young  sister  have  done  it,  since  I have 
neither  a sister  nor  a brother?"  innocently  replied  the  sheep. 

But  the  hyena,  hungry  as  it  was,  jumped  upon  the  innocent  sheep  and 
cut  it  to  pieces,  with  which  it  fed  its  empty  stomach. 
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MPINDIMANO 


(The  narrator  of  this  tale  is  Victor  Thatcher  Malwa,  a graduate  of 
Livingstone  College  in  1967.  Malwa  is-  a native  of  Zambia  and  has  now 
returned  to  his  country.  His  tribal  connection  is  the  Lenje.) 

Once  upon  a time  when  the  world  was  full  of  mystery  and  when  animals 
could  talk  just  like  human  beings,  there  lived  a certain  barren  woman.  Her 
name  was  Sumili.  Sumili  had  been  without  a child  for  all  her  married  life 
despite  her  craving  for  children.  She  consulted  several  medicine  men  and 
other  people  who  were  well  versed  in  the  metaphysics  of  mystery  and  magic, 
but  none  was  able  to  help  her.  She  even  prayed  several  times  a day  to  the 
supreme  god,  Luchele,  but  maybe  he  was  too  preoccupied  with  the  chores  of 
distributing  rain,  sunshine,  and  locusts  in  the  vast  universe. 

One  day,  however,  as  Sumili  was  complacently  hoeing  in  her  small  garden 
behind  her  house,  there  came  a giant  ogre.  This  ungainly,  bloodthirsty 
monster  caused  great  fear  in  Sumili 's  heart.  She  thought  her  end  was  immi- 
nent and  she  would  soon  join  her  ancestors  in  the  land  of  the  dead.  To  her 
bewilderment,  however,  the  monster  approached  her  sympathetically.  He  said 
he  would  not  eat  her  at  that  moment,  though  he  was  hungry,  on  the  condition 
that  she  make  him  a promise.  The  unfortunate  woman  hastily  agreed  that  she 
would  make  any  promise  that  the  ogre  would  ask  of  her. 

The  ogre  then  told  Sumili  that  within  eight  months  she  would  bring 
forth  a son.  He  went  on  to  say  that  when  this  son  reached  the  age  of  seven, 
Sumili  should  bring  him  to  that  very  spot  so  that  the  ogre  could  eat  him. 

Of  course,  Sumili  was  supremely  happy  at  the  idea  of  bringing  forth  a child, 
so  she  promised  the  ogre  what  he  had  asked  of  her.  Without  much  ado  the 
ogre  departed. 

At  the  stated  time,  eight  months,  there  was  abundant  jubilation  in 
the  house  of  Sumili.  The  child  was  born  and  named  Mpindimano,  which  means 
"genius."  Mpindimano  grew  very  rapidly,  and  was  very  popular  with  his  peers 
and  the  adult  members  of  his  community.  In  fact,  in  the  prevailing  joy 
Sumili  even  forgot  that  she  had  made  a promise  to  the  ogre.  Seven  short 
years  passed,  anct  on  the  very  last  night  of  the  child's  seventh  year,  the 
ogre  came  to  Sumili' s house  and  asked  her  to  fulfill  her  promise. 

This  was  an  extremely  grievous  thing  to  happen  to  such  a happy  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sumili  could  not  break  her  promise  to  the  ogre,  because 
such  faithlessness  would  anger  the  supreme  god  Luchele,  who  would  most  cer- 
tainly send  lightning  and  thunder  to  the  entire  tribe,  and  kill  them.  So 
Sumili  told  the  monster  that  on  the  following  day,  at  noontime,  she  would 
send  Mpindimano  to  the  woods  to  fetch  cooking  sticks  with  his  friends.  The 
monster  should  catch  him  then;  the  child's  distinguishing  mark  would  be  a 
close  haircut. 

Mpindimano  had  heard  the  entire  conversation  while  pretending  to  sleep 
in  the  next  room.  According  to  her  promise  Sumili,  on  the  following  day, 
cut  the  hair  on  little  Mpindimano' s head,  real  clean,  and  sent  him  out  into 
the  woods  for  cooking  sticks.  The  boy  then  organized  his  little  friends, 
and  said,  "Look  how  clean  my  head  is.  You  should  have  yours  likewise."  So 
they  all  did. 

The  ogre  had  been  swallowing  saliva  in  the  woods  waiting  for  his  even- 
ing meal,  but  to  his  amazement  he  could  not  distinguish  Mpindimano  from 
among  his  friends.  He  could  not  eat  them  all  because  such  an  action  would 
arouse  the  anger  of  Luchele,  the  supreme  god,  against  the  entire  ogre  family. 

The  next  night  the  poor,  starving  monster  came  to  Sumili 's  house  again 
and  threatened  to  eat  her  if  she  did  not  give  her  son  a visible  distinguish- 
ing mark.  Though  she  explained  her  innocence,  the  beast  maintained  that  it 
was  a trick  engineered  by  her. 
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Once  more  Sumili  promised  the  ogre  that  the  following  morning  when 
Mpindimano  came  to  the  woods  he  would  be  the  only  one  wearing  a red  loin- 
cloth. Mpindimano  overheard  this  conversation  again,  so  the  next  morning 
he  told  all  his  friends  to  wear  red  loincloths.  Again,  the  starving  brute 
could  not  feast  on  his  cherished  dish  because  he  could  not  identify  the 
boy  among  his  several  friends  all  wearing  red  loincloths. 

This  time  the  beast  was  extremely  angered,  and  at  twilight  he  came  to 
Sumili' s house  with  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  mouth,  threatening  to  de- 
vour Sumili.  To  save  herself  and  her  tribe,  she  attempted  to  capture  her 
mischievous  son  for  the  beast,  but  Mpindimano,  sensing  the  awaiting  catas- 
trophe, ran  away  with  his  raging  mother  in  pursuit.  Presently  they  reachei 
a river.  Now,  Mpindimano  could  not  swim,  so  he  turned  himself  into  an  ax 
handle  before  his  mother  could  see  what  was  happening.  When  Sumili  reachei  ; 
the  riverbank  and  did  not  see  her  son,  she  caught  hold  of  the  old  ax  handls 
and  said,  "If  Mpindimano  was  in  sight,  I'd  throw  this  handle  at  him  like 
this,"  and  she  threw  it  across  the  river.  Immediately  after  the  ax  handle  I 
landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  little  hero  became  himself  agaii 
and  continued  running. 

His  mother  and  the  monster  ran  after  him  in  full  pursuit.  Finally, 
Mpindimano  was  too  tired  to  go  any  farther,  so  he  sat  down  in  order  to  re- 
gain his  breath.  When  he  saw  both  his  mother  and  the  monster  approaching, 
he  shouted  to  the  monster,  "Leave  my  mother  alone  and  come  and  eat  me.  I 
will  not  go  any  farther." 

The  little  boy  had  wisely  chosen  a place  at  the  edge  of  a trapper's 
trench,  which  was  well  covered  with  grass.  The  monster  advanced  quickly 
toward  his  meal,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  come  to  where  Mpindimano  was,  I 
he  fell  in  the  trapper's  trench,  and  suffered  a painful  death. 

Mpindimano  then  took  his  mother  home,  and  there  was  no  more  threat  of 
death  for  him  or  his  mother,  because  the  monster  had  died.  The  tribe,  too,  j 
was  saved  from  destruction  by  Mpindimano ' s wit.  When  Mpindimano  became  ter 
years  old,  he  was  appointed  king  of  the  land. 

* * * 

MAN'S  DISPUTE  WITH  THE  ELEPHANT 

(The  narrator  of  this  tale  is  Joseph  T.  Maina,  a graduate  of  Living- 
stone College  in  1966.  Maina  is  now  a second-year  medical  student  at 
Howard  University.  He  comes  from  Kenya,  where  he  \is  a member  of  the 
Kikuyu  tribe. ) 

The  following  story  illustrates  the  relationship  between  my  tribe, 
the  Kikuyu,  and  the  white  man.  The  story  is  very  familiar  to  every  member 
of  the  Kikuyu  tribe.  My  grandfather,  who  is  a paramount  chief,  has  told 
it  to  me  many  times.  It  goes  like  this: 

Once  upon  a time  an  elephant  made  a friendship  with  a man,  and  one 
day  a rain  and  thunderstorm  broke  out.  The  elephant  went  to  his  friend 
man,  who  had  a little  hut  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  said  to  him,  "My 
dear  good  friend,  please  let  me  just  put  my  trunk  inside  your  hut  to  keep 
it  out  of  this  horrible  rain."  The  man  said,  "My  dear  good  elephant,  my 
hut  is  very  small,  but  I think  there  is  room  for  your  trunk  and  myself; 
however,  put  your  trunk  in  gently." 

The  elephant  thanked  his  friend,  saying,  "You  have  done  me  a good 
deed,  and  one  day  I shall  return  your  kindness."  But  as  soon  as  the  ele- 
phant put  his  trunk  inside  the  hut,  he  slowly  pushed  his  head  inside,  too, 
and  finally  threw  the  man  out  in  the  rain.  Then  he  lay  down  comfortably 
inside  his  friend's  hut,  saying,  "Dear  good  friend,  your  skin  is  harder 
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than  mine,  and  because  there  is  not  enough  room  for  both  of  us,  you  can 
just  remain  in  the  rain  while  I am  protecting  my  delicate  skin." 

The  man,  observing  what  his  friend  had  done  to  him,  started  to  cry, 
and  the  animals  in  the  forest  heard  the  noise  and  came  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  All  stood  around  calmly  listening  to  the  heated  argument  be- 
tween the  man  and  his  friend,  the  elephant. 

Amid  this  turmoil  the  lion  came  along  and  roared  in  a loud  voice,  "Don't 
you  all  know  that  I am  the  king  of  the  jungle?  How  dare  anyone  disturb  the 
peace  of  my  kingdom?"  The  elephant  heard  this , and  being  one  of  the  high 
ministers  in  the  jungle  kingdom,  replied  in  a soothing  voice,  "My  lord,  there 
is  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  in  your  kingdom.  I have  been  having  a little 
discussion  with  my  friend  here  as  to  the  possession  of  this  little  hut  which 
your  lordship  sees  me  occupying." 

Then  the  lion,  who  wanted  to  have  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  king- 
dom, replied  in  a noble  voice,  "I  command  my  ministers  to  appoint  a commis- 

sion of  inquiry  to  go  thoroughly  into  this  matter  and  report  accordingly." 

He  then  turned  to  the  man  and  said,  "You  have  done  well  by  establishing  a 
friendship  with  my  people,  especially  to  the  state.  Do  not  cry  anymore. 

Your  hut  is  not  lost  to  you.  Wait  until  the  sitting  of  my  Imperial  Commis- 
sion, when  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  state  your  case.  I am  sure 

that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  findings  of  the  commission."  The  man  was 
highly  pleased  by  these  sweet  words  from  the  king  of  the  jungle,  and  inno- 
cently waited,  believing  that,  naturally,  the  hut  would  be  returned  to  him. 

The  elephant,  obeying  the  command  of  his  master,  got  busy  with  the 
other  ministers  to  appoint  the  commission  of  inquiry.  They  appointed  Mr. 
Rhinoceros,  Mr.  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  Alligator.  The  Right  Honorable  Mr.  Fox 
was  to  act  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Leopard  as  secretary.  The  man  demanded 
that  a member  on  his  side  be  appointed,  but  was  told  that  it  was  impossible, 
since  no  one  from  his  side  was  well  enough  educated  to  understand  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  jungle  law.  He  was  told  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear, 
however,  for  the  members  of  the  commission  were  all  men  reputed  for  their 
impartial  justice,  as  they  were  gentlemen  chosen  by  God  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  races  less  adequately  endowed  with  teeth  and  claws.  The  man 
could  rest  assured  that  they  would  investigate  the  matter  with  the  greatest 
care  and  report  impartially. 

The  commission  sat  to  take  the  evidence.  The  Right  Honorable  Mr.  Ele- 
phant was  first  called  to  testify.  He  came  along  with  a superior  air,  brush- 
ing his  tusks  with  a sapling,  which  Mrs.  Elephant  had  provided.  In  an  au- 
thoritative voice  he  said,  "Gentleman  of  the  jungle,  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  waste  your  valuable  time  in  relating  a story  which  I am  sure  you  all 
know.  I have  always  regarded  it  as  my  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  my 
friends,  and  this  appears  to  have  caused  the  misunderstanding  between  my- 
self and  my  friend  here.  He  invited  me  to  save  his  hut  from  being  blown 

away  by  a hurricane.  As  the  hurricane  had  gained  access  to  the  unoccupied 

space  in  the  hut,  I considered  it  necessary,  in  my  friend's  own  interests, 
to  turn  the  unoccupied  space  to  a more  economic  use  by  sitting  in  it  my- 
self—a duty  which  any  of  you  would  undoubtedly  have  performed  with  equal 
readiness  under  similar  circumstances." 

After  hearing  Mr.  Elephant's  conclusive  evidence  the  commission  called 
Mr.  Hyena  and  the  other  elders  of  the  jungle,  who  all  supported  what  Mr. 
Elephant  had  said. 

They  then  called  on  the  man,  who  began  to  give  his  own  account  of  the 

dispute.  But  the  commission  cut  him  short,  saying,  "My  good  man,  please 

confine  yourself  to  relevant  issues.  We  have  already  heard  the  circumstances 
from  various  unbiased  sources.  All  we  wish  you  to  tell  us  is  whether  the 
undeveloped  space  in  your  hut  was  occupied  by  anyone  else  before  Mr.  Ele- 
phant assumed  his  position." 
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The  man  began  to  speak,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  continue.  The  com- 
mission declared  that  they  had  heard  sufficient  evidence  from  both  sides 
and  retired  to  consider  their  decision.  After  enjoying  a delicious  meal  a 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Elephant,  they  reached  their  verdict,  called  the  man,  ai 
declared  as  follows: 

"In  our  opinion,  this  dispute  has  arisen  through  regrettable  misunder 
standing  due  to  the  backwardness  of  your  ideas.  We  consider  that  Mr.  Ele- 
phant has  fulfilled  his  sacred  duty  of  protecting  your  interests,  as  it  is 
clearly  for  your  good  that  the  space  should  be  put  to  its  most  economic  us> 
And  as  you  yourself  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  expansion  which  woul  I 
enable  you  to  fill  it,  we  consider  it  necessary  to  arrange  a compromise. 

Mr.  Elephant  shall  continue  his  occupation  of  your  hut,  but  we  give  you  pe- 
mission  to  look  for  a site  where  you  can  build  another  hut  more  suited  to 
your  needs,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  well  protected." 

The  man,  having  no  alternative  and  fearing  that  his  refusal  might  ex- 
pose him  to  the  teeth  and  claws  of  members  of  the  commission,  did  as  they 
suggested.  But  no  sooner  had  he  built  another  hut  than  Mr.  Rhinoceros 
charged  him  with  his  horn  lowered,  and  ordered  the  man  to  get  out.  Again,  ! 
a royal  commission  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  the  same  ver 
diet  was  given.  This  procedure  was  repeated  until  Mr.  Buffalo,  Mr.  Leopar 
Mr.  Hyena,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animals  were  accommodated  with  new  huts 

Then  the  man  declared  to  himself  that  he  must  adopt  an  offensive  metb  i 
of  protection,  since  the  commission  of  inquiry  did  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
use  to  him.  So  he  sat  down  and  said  to  himself,  "There  is  nothing  on  eart  I 
that  cannot  be  trapped,  or,  in  other  words,  you  can  fool  people  for  a time 
but  not  forever." 

So  when  the  huts  that  were  already  occupied  by  the  jungle  lords  were 
all  beginning  to  decay  and  fall  to  pieces,  the  man  went  out  early  one  morn 
ing  and  built  a bigger  and  better  hut  than  ever  before.  No  sooner  had  Mr. 
Rhinoceros  seen  it  than  he  came  rushing  in,  only  to  find  that  Mr.  Elephant 
was  already  inside,  sound  asleep.  Mr.  Leopard  came  in  the  window  next,  an 
Mr.  Lion,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Buffalo  entered  the  doors  to  the  hut.  Mr.  Hyen 
hunted  for  a place  in  the  shade,  and  Mr.  Alligator  basked  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  roof.  But  very  soon  they  all  began  disputing  about  their  rights  of 
possession,  and  from  this  disputing  came  fighting. 

While  the  animals  were  all  there  together  in  the  hut  fussing  and  figh 
ing,  the  man  set  fire  to  the  hut  and  burned  it  to  the  ground,  jungle  lords 
and  all.  He  then  went  on  home,  saying,  "Peace  is  costly,  but  worth  the 
expense. " 


THE  DEVIL'S  ROCK 


by  Anne  J,  Weather sbee 

The  children's  eyes  got  bigger  and  bigger  as  they  neared  the  track  in 
the  rock.  All  the  loose  stones  they  had  so  carefully  and  laboriously  piled 
on  it  the  night  before  were  gone.  They  were  scattered  all  around  but  none, 
not  even  the  tiniest  pebbles,  were  in  the  track.  Old  Aunt  Molly  Davis  had 
told  them  that  this  was  the  way  it  would  be  but  they  had  not  visualized  it. 
Aunt  Molly  had  told  them  how  her  children  had  experienced  the  same  results. 
Perhaps  she  too  had  piled  rocks  in  this  track  as  a slave  child  on  this  plan- 
tation in  Warren  County. 

In  the  pasture  at  Largo  was  a huge  flat  area  of  solid  rock  raised  just 
enough  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing  over  it.  People  thereabout  called 
it  the  Devil's  Rock  and  it  was  said  that  the  Devil  walked  the  earth  at  night 
placing  his  right  foot  in  this  track  and  that  he  had  another  track  in  a sim- 
ilar rock  in  South  Carolina  for  his  left  one. 

This  area  of  rock  in  Warren  County  covered  about  fifty  square  yards  and 
just  about  twice  as  long  as  it  was  wide.  Near  the  center  was  a foot  print 
about  twelve  inches  long,  making  an  impression  almost  an  inch  in  depth.  Off 
to  the  side,  several  feet  away,  was  an  arrangement  of  tiny  tracks,  some  over- 
lapping the  others,  as  if  children  had  been  dancing  around.  Still  another 
portion  of  this  rock  contained  a circular  sunken  area  about  the  size  of  a 
snaredrum  head.  This  "drum  head"  makes  a hollow  sound  when  tapped  with  a 
stick  or  another  rock.  Here  it  was  imagined  that  the  Devil  beat  his  drum 
while  his  children  danced  with  glee.  Near  the  edge  rose  a band  three  inches 
or  more  wide  which  was  raised  at  least  an  inch.  It  resembled  a two-horse  wa- 
gon mark,  yet  was  raised  instead  of  indented  in  the  rock.  There  were  several 
other  distinctive  features  here  as  well.  These  places  looked  as  if  someone  had 
spilled  a thick  mass  of  liquid  which  had  spattered  or  spread  over  these  areas. 

Today  this  Devil's  track  can  still  be  seen.  By  some  chance  or  fate  it 
was  left  when  much  of  this  rock,  really  only  the  exposed  portion  of  a huge 
underground  vein,  was  blasted  for  use  in  road  construction.  Resting  on  the 
edge  of  a gigantic  wound  in  the  earth's  crust,  it  is  presently  being  closed 
in  on  its  other  sides  by  pine  thickets.  At  Pernell's  Store  on  the  Louisburg- 
Warrenton  highway  one  would  turn  left  on  North  Carolina  #1131,  go  about  three 
miles  and  turn  right  on  an  old  wagon  path  which  winds  at  least  a mile  into 
the  woods  before  reaching  the  Rock. 

What  scattered  the  rocks  which  children  piled  time  after  time  into  this 
Devil's  track?  Indeed,  how  did  this  track  get  there  in  the  first  place?  Why 
is  there  only  one  big  track?  Is  there  another  one  in  South  Carolina?  An 
evangelist  preacher  who  came  to  Largo  to  hold  a "big  meeting"  said  there  was, 
but  nobody  remembers  whether  he  told  its  location  or  not.  These  questions 
linger  to  haunt  my  mind  each  time  I hear  this  story.  Maybe  they  have  an  an- 
swer, maybe  not.  The  mystery  they  create  unanswered  somehow  seems  more  stim- 
ulating and  exciting  the  more  one  thinks  of  them. 


**  All  readers  of  NCF  know  about  the  Devil's  Tramping  Ground,  but  how  many 
of  them  have  heard  of  the  Devil's  Rock?  The  author,  who  visited  the  Rock 
on  September  23,  1967,  lives  at  Route  7 (Box  409),  Raleigh.  For  her  story, 
she  depended  on  her  mother  Mrs.  L.  T.  Jones,  her  uncle  Walter  Wiggins,  and 
Mrs.  Annie  Jeffreys,  all  three  of  whom  as  children  placed  rocks  in  the 
track  written  about. 
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ARCHIVE  NOTES 


by  Daniel  W.  Patterson 


One  recent  acquisition  of  the  North  Carolina  Archive  of  Folk  Lore  anc 
Music  is  a small  but  interesting  collection  gathered  by  Mr.  Alvin  D.  King 
a senior  at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill.  Mr.  King's  informants  were  hi: 
relatives  and  family  friends  in  Asheboro  and  Seagrove,  and  his  materials 
corroborate  the  reputation  Randolph  County  bears  for  a lively  tradition  oi 
music-making.  Only  a fragment  of  one  Child  ballad  was  in  his  collection 
("Barbara  Allen,"  which  the  singers  remembered  as  concerning  a dying  man 
whose  sweetheart  was  prevented  by  her  parents  from  coming  to  him) , but 
there  are  a number  of  local  ballads.  Among  these  were  "Neomy  Wise,"  "Sid- 
ney Allen,"  "Charlie  Lawson,"  and  some  with  only  neighborhood  circulation, 
There  were  also  dance  songs  and  children's  songs,  and  it  is  one  of  the  lat 
ter  that  is  presented  below,  transcribed  from  the  singing  of  Mr.  King's 
grandfather,  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Tucker: 


fj-fi  -fh-n  h 


■■■  — i 

mi 


Sue*- Aft  anp  SPiac  amp  wice -That's 


f>  fo  ^ -ft  ...ft  I 


ww«r  rrt£  ut.-tus  »es  ma?>c 


or. 


**  The  contributor  of  "Archive  Notes"  teaches  a course  in  folklore  at  UNC- 
CH  and  is  one  of  the  custodians  of  the  Folklore  Archives  at  Chapel  Hill 
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(2)  What's  the  little  girls  made  of,  made  of? 
What's  the  little  girls  made  of? 

Sugar  and  sop  and  a rosemary  top-- 
That's  what  the  girls  made  of. 

(3)  What’s  the  little  boys  made  of,  made  of? 
What's  the  little  boys  made  of? 

little  pig  tails-- 

That's  what  the  little  boys  made  of. 

(4)  What's  the  young  girls  made  of,  made  of? 
What's  the  young  girls  made  of? 

Ribbons  and  laces  and  very  sweet  faces-- 
That's  what  the  young  girls  made  of. 

(5)  What's  the  young  man  made  of,  made  of? 

What's  the  young  man  made  of? 

Cuffs  and  collars  and  a very  few  dollars-- 
That's  what  the  young  man's  made  of. 

(6)  What's  the  old  women  made  of,  made  of? 

What's  the  old  women  made  of? 

Chinches  and  fleas  and  very  hard  to  please-- 
That's  what  the  old  women  made  of. 

(7)  What's  the  old  man  made  of,  made  of? 

What's  the  old  man  made  of? 

Apple-thorns  and  old  ram's  horns-- 
That's  what  the  old  man's  made  of. 


'k'k’k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k’k'k'k'k’k'&'k'fc'kie'klc  Vc 
•k’k'k'k'k’k'k'k'krk’k'k'krk’k'k'k’k'k’k'k’k'krk 


ROAN  MOUNTAIN  LEGEND 
by  Miss  Maria  Vogler  (1878) 

An  old  legend  current  among  the  Indians  who  lived  in  these  regions 
was  that  many  years  ago,  the  Catawbas  heard  that  all  the  other  Indian  tribes 
intended  to  make  war  upon  them,  conquer  them  & possess  their  country.  On 
hearing  this  the  Catawbas  became  greatly  enraged,  sent  a challenge  to  all 
their  enemies  to  meet  them  on  the  summit  of  Roan  Mountain. 

It  was  accepted,  & no  less  than  three  famous  battles  were  fought,  the 
streams  of  the  land  were  red  with  blood,  a number  of  tribes  became  extinct, 

& the  Catawbas  carried  the  day.  Whereupon,  the  Great  Spirit  caused  the 
forest  to  wither  from  the  three  peaks  of  the  Roan  Mt.  where  the  three  bat- 
tles were  fought;  and  therefore  the  flowers  that  grow  upon  this  Mt.  are 
chiefly  of  a crimson  hue,  for  they  are  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

The  Mt.  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  often  cov- 
ered with  snow,  & at  such  times  it  is  of  a roan  color. 

--THE  STATE,  October  15,  1967,  p.  13 
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PROVERBS  AND  SAYINGS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


by  Joseph  D„  Clark 


Do  you  know  that  our  proverbial  sayings,  like  our  songs,  tell  us  much 
about  the  attitudes,  sorrows,  joys,  and  aspirations  of  people?  Would  you 
admit  that  you  believe,  use,  or  adapt  some  of  them  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously on  many  occasions?  Whatever  your  answers  may  be,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  hundreds  of  these  folksy  expressions  have  been  on  the  lips 
of  mankind  for  centuries.  Usually  crisp  and  brief  in  structure,  they  have 
a simple  power  to  inform,  amuse,  exalt,  or  lay  us  low. 

This  sort  of  folklore,  both  spoken  and  written,  is  conspicuous  every- 
where in  North  Carolina.  An  extensive  amount  of  it  was  here  long  before 
there  was  a state  or  a nation,  having  been  brought  to  our  land  by  nonde- 
script Englishmen,  who  had  inherited  great  portions  of  it  through  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Norman-French  invasions,  Christian  missions,  and  scholarly  trans- 
lations of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Roman  literatures.  Obviously,  North  Carolina 
is  greatly  indebted  to  other  civilizations  for  sayings  so  commonly  heard 
among  her  own  people. 

Fortunately,  a large  body  of  these  proverbs  and  sayings  are  preserved 
in  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  edited  by 
distinguished  American  scholars  and  published  in  seven  volumes  by  the  Duke 
University  Press.  This  collection  also  includes  games  and  rhymes,  customs 
and  beliefs,  folk  speech,  tales,  riddles,  songs  and  ballads  with  their 
music,  and  superstitions.  Throughout  these  important  volumes,  the  North 
Carolinian  is  portrayed  as  a lively  and  dynamic  creature— vulgar  and  stupid 
wholesome  and  wise.  With  little  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  his  folklore, 
he  can  sing  and  laugh  and  philosophize  without  end.  And,  withal,  he  is 
sometimes  as  "ornery"  as  a mule,  not  giving  a tinker's  damn  with  his  con- 
tempt for  his  fellow  man. 

To  illustrate  the  character  of  this  type  of  North  Carolinian,  this 
article  draws  heavily  on  a list  of  1650  sayings  that  were  submitted  to  me 
from  1955  on  by  several  hundred  freshmen  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Meredith  College,  and  Shaw  University— all  in  the 
City  of  Raleigh.  In  addition,  they  contributed  several  thousand  entries 
on  folk  speech,  superstitions,  and  riddles.  The  contributors  represent  all 
sections  of  the  State,  principally  the  Piedmont  and  the  western  half  of  the 
Coastal  Plain. 

With  special  reference  to  the  proverbial  sayings,  one  may  wonder  if 
there  is  a marked  difference  between  the  offerings  of  the  Negro  and  white 
students.  Yes,  occasional  and  rare  variations  occur  in  the  subject  matter 
and  style;  but  in  most  instances  the  details  of  thought  and  structure  are 
alike.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  otherwise  since  both  racial  groups 
have  inherited  the  basic  elements  in  our  proverbial  lore.  Because  of  the 
general  use  of  the  same  language  and  many  similar  publications,  North  Car- 
olinians are  familiar  with  the  following  maxims:  "Don't  count  your  chickens 


This  article  is  based  on  an  unpublished  list  of  proverbs  in  COLLECTION 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  D.  H.  Hill  Library,  N.  C.  State  Univ.  The 
author,  an  ardent  member  of  the  NCFS  and  frequent  contributor  to  NCF, 
lives  at  15  Furches  Street,  Raleigh. 
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before  they  are  hatched."  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss."  "Half  a loaf 
is  better  than  none."  "All  that  glitters  is  not  gold."  "His  bark  is  worse 
than  his  bit."  "His  eyes  were  bigger  than  his  belly."  "Let  your  conscience 
be  your  guide."  "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a star."  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness ." 

These  frequently  quoted  adages  have  known  origins  and,  as  such,  are 
verified  along  with  other  popular  sayings  elsewhere  in  this  article.  Some 
of  them  go  back  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.  and  have  come  to  us  in  the 
collections  and  writings  of  well-recognized  persons— Greeks , Hebrews, 

Romans,  English,  Americans,  and  many  others. 

Another  group  of  popular  sayings  have  beginnings  which  nobody  seems 
to  know.  They,  too,  are  a part  of  the  culture  of  the  Western  World,  bless- 
ing us  with  its  rich  oral  traditions.  From  our  childhood  all  of  us  have 
heard  the  solicitous  advice  in  the  following  old  saws:  "A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine."  "Birds  of  a feather  flock  together."  "Two  heads  are  better 
than  one." 

For  these  and  other  popular  sayings,  familiarity  has  never  bred  con- 
tempt; in  fact,  it  has  bred  greater  usage  of  them.  Like  the  melodies  of 
our  dearest  songs,  we  cannot  and  we  will  not  let  them  go.  This  warm  feel- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  evident  toward  new  sayings.  Though  they 
may  have  numerous  values  in  everyday  usage,  their  fresh  strangeness  puz- 
zles us  a bit  as  in  the  following  instances:  "None  but  yourself  could  be 
your  parallel."  "A  woman  and  a glass  are  ever  in  danger."  "Dry  face  and 
hands  together;  be  friends  forever."  "It  takes  a lean  horse  for  a long 
race."  "He  that  scatters  thorns  should  not  go  barefoot."  "Every  cow  needs 
a tail  in  fly  time."  "Acorns  were  good  until  bread  was  found."  "The  tongue 
has  no  bone,  but  it  can  break  a back." 

In  a restricted  number  of  popular  expressions,  poetic  devices  have 
a telling  effect  in  the  ensuing  examples  with  their  playing  on  words  and 
letters,  rhyming  within  and  at  the  ends  of  lines,  and  called  alliteration: 
"Snug  as  a bug  in  a rug."  "Finders  keepers;  losers  weepers."  "April  showers 
bring  May  flowers."  "There's  many  a slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

"Easy  come;  easy  go."  "A  public  idol  is  not  idle  in  public."  "I  love  you  a 
bushel  and  a peck  and  a little  in  a gourd  neck."  "After  your  fling,  watch 
for  the  sting."  "Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;  if  God  won't  have  you  the 
devil  must."  "Raped  by  the  rustic  rod  of  resentment."  "Found  by  the  fickle 
1 finger  of  fate." 

Another  kind  of  imitation  is  the  parody  of  old  and  familiar  sayings. 

No  doubt  you  recall  the  precepts  here  listed:  "Don't  put  off  until  tomorrow 
what  you  can  do  today."  "Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions."  "Give  him  an 
inch  and  he  will  take  a mile."  "Beauty  is  skin-deep."  "Mighty  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow."  Observe,  in  the  same  order,  the  humorous  rebuttals 
to  them.  "Never  do  today  what  you  can  put  off  till  tomorrow."  "Heaven  is 
paved  with  good  intentions."  "Give  a weed  an  inch  and  it  will  take  a yard." 
"Ugliness  is  bone-deep."  "Great  aches  from  little  toe  corns  grow." 

Countering  one  opinion  against  another  is  also  noticed  in  this  imita- 
tive process.  It  thus  limits  or  cancels  the  original  adage,  at  the  same 
time  questioning  the  truthful  value  of  such  as  the  following:  "Great  minds 
run  along  the  same  channel;  so  do  ones  in  the  gutter."  "Don't  cry  over 
spilt  milk;  tears  only  make  it  salty  for  the  cat."  "If  ignorance  were  bliss. 
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you  would  be  a blister."  "Money  may  not  buy  friends,  but  it  sure  will  rent 
them  for  awhile."  "People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  know  that  every-  i 
one  knows  they  do."  "Curiosity  killed  a cat,  but  satisfaction  brought  him 
back."  "Time  is  said  to  be  the  greater  healer;  it  may  be,  but  it  sure  isn't 
a beauty  specialist."  "A  new  broom  sweeps  clean,  but  an  old  broom  knows 
where  the  trash  is."  "Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder  for  the  other 
fellow."  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy;  all  play  and  no  work 
makes  Jack  a fool."  "Experience  is  the  fool's  best  teacher;  the  wise  do 
not  need  it." 

Further  repetition  of  old  techniques  is  evident  in  the  frequency  of 
figurative  language,  especially  in  metaphors  and  similes.  Incidentally, 
if  you  call  a man  a jackass,  that  is  a metaphor  with  all  its  thrust  and 
exact  bluntness.  But  if  you  wish  to  avoid  a possible  attack,  you  had 
better  use  a simile  and  say  that  he  is  as  loud  as  a jackass  in  a tin  stable 
Though  often  exaggerated  and  derisive,  descriptions  like  these  are  color- 
ful and  provocative  as  are  the  ones  that  follow:  "Pretty  as  a speckled 
pup  under  a red  wagon."  "He  has  the  backbone  of  a jelly  fish."  "Don't  buy 
a pig  in  a poke."  "He  was  caught  with  his  pants  down."  "He  threw  a monkey- 
wrench  into  the  works."  "He  was  as  lazy  as  the  dog  that  leaned  against  the 
fence  to  bark."  "That  went  over  like  a screen  door  in  a submarine."  "He  is 
so  weak  that  he  can't  pull  a hen  off  the  roost." 

In  view  of  the  usual  dead  seriousness  of  proverbial  sayings,  special 
attention  should  indicate  the  humor  in  hundreds  of  them.  These  illustra- 
tions range  all  the  way  from  the  inoffensively  gay  to  the  bitter  and  cynica 
Aside  from  their  joyous  qualities,  they  are  effective  in  purging  human 
sores  by  cutting  away  the  useless,  ignorant,  and  ridiculous.  Note  some 
of  them:  "I  feel  worse  all  over  than  anywhere  else."  "It's  a poor  dog  that 
won't  wag  his  own  tail."  "He  is  a Republican,  but  a good  man."  "I  admire 
work;  I can  sit  and  look  at  it  for  hours."  "He  wouldn't  say  sooey  if  the 
pigs  were  after  him."  "A  penny  saved  isn't  worth  the  effort  anymore."  "He 
would  sell  his  grandmother  for  a buck." 

Well,  where  is  the  dirt,  the  vulgarity,  that  exists  in  proverbial 
sayings  and  other  types  of  folklore?  Although  instances  of  it  are  being 
omitted,  one  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  a reality,  not  a fiction.  In  my 
list  of  sayings,  less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  entries  can  be  classi- 
fied as  vulgar.  The  tight-lipped  female  students  did  not  contribute 
them;  it  was  some  of  the  free-wheeling  and  unrestrained  male  students, 
chiefly  from  my  own  university, that  submitted  them.  Properly  we  can  apply 
a modern  adage  to  these  off-color  expressions:  "That's  the  law  of  the 
jungle  and  the  way  the  cookie  crumbles." 

Finally  and  somewhat  like  Ole  Man  Ribber,  the  stream  of  proverbial 
lore  just  keeps  on  rolling.  Perhaps,  in  its  slow  and  ever-widening 
course,  it  will  receive  a few  modern  assertions  like  these  that  follow: 

"You  have  it  made  in  the  shade."  "Strip  my  gears  and  call  me  shiftless." 

"She  has  bats  in  her  belfry."  "He  always  louses  up  the  deal."  "She's  beef 
to  the  heels."  "He  is  up  the  creek  in  a wire-bottom  boat  (or  without  a 
paddle)."  "He's  off  his  rocker."  "That's  the  way  the  belt  buckles."  "That's 
how  the  mop  flops."  "And  that's  the  way  the  cookie  crumbles." 

* 

* 
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IDENTIFIED  OLD  AND  FAMILIAR  SAYINGS 


Appearances  are  often  deceiving.  (Aesop,  c.  620-560) 

Outside  show  is  a poor  substitute  for  inner  worth.  (Aesop) 

Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  (Aesop) 

It  is  easy  to  despise  what  you  cannot  get.  (Aesop) 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt.  (Aesop) 

Please  all  and  you  will  please  none.  (Aesop) 

A liar  will  not  be  believed  when  he  speaks  the  truth.  (Aesop) 

Time,  as  he  grows  old,  teaches  many  lessons.  (Aeschylus,  525-456) 

It  is  a long  lane  that  has  no  turn.  (Sophocles,  4967-406) 

A bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  (Plutarch,  467-120) 

Fish  and  visitors  smell  in  three  days.  (Plautus,  2547-184) 

Love  conquers  all.  (Virgil,  70-19) 

Beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts.  (Virgil) 

A rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  (Publilius  Syrus,  1st  century  B.C.) 
Practice  makes  perfect.  (Syrus) 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  (Syrus) 

Not  worth  his  salt.  (Petronius,  1st  century  A.D.) 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.  (Chaucer,  13407-1400) 

Man  proposes;  God  disposes.  (Thomas  A Kempis,  1380-1471) 

All's  well  that  ends  well.  (John  Heywood,  14977-1580) 

Half  a loaf  is  better  than  none.  (Heywood) 

It's  better  to  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a young  man's  slave. 
(Heywood) 

Put  your  nose  to  the  grindstone.  (Heywood) 

You  can  lead  a horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink.  (Heywood) 
Where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire.  (Heywood) 

Little  pitchers  have  big  ears.  (Heywood) 

He  threw  the  fat  into  the  fire.  (Heywood) 

You  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  (Heywood) 

A burnt  child  dreads  fire.  (Heywood) 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  (Heywood) 

Haste  makes  waste.  (Heywood) 

Out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  (Heywood) 

Forewarned  is  forearmed.  (Cervantes,  1547-1616) 

Every  dog  has  his  day.  (Cervantes) 

A good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.  (Bible) 

Neither  a borrower  nor  lender  be.  (Shakespeare,  1564-1616) 

His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite.  (George  Herbert,  1593-1633) 

His  eyes  were  bigger  than  his  stomach.  (Herbert) 

Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  (Robert  Burton,  1577-1640) 

Every  man  can  tame  a shrew  but  he  that  has  her.  (Burton) 

Charity  begins  at  home.  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  1605-1682) 

Let  your  conscience  be  your  guide.  (John  Dryden,  1631-1700) 

If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might  ride.  (John  Ray,  1628-1705) 

The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  (Ray) 

A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.  (Alexander  Pope,  1688-1744) 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.  (Pope) 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  it  is  folly  to  be  wise.  (Thomas  Gray,  1716- 
1771) 

An  empty  bag  won't  stand  up  straight.  (Benjamin  Franklin,  1706-1790) 
Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  makes  a man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 
(Franklin) 

Nothing  is  certain  except  death  and  taxes.  (Franklin) 

God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  (Franklin) 
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Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  (John  Wesley,  1703-1791) 

He  who  hesitates  is  lost.  (Matthew  Arnold,  1822-1888) 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward.  (Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1803-1882) 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  a star.  (Emerson) 

Into  every  life  some  rain  must  fall.  (Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
1807-1882) 

UNIDENTIFIED  OLD  AND  FAMILIAR  SAYINGS 

A stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

Birds  of  a feather  flock  together. 

Don't  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

You  never  miss  the  water  until  the  well  runs  dry. 

If  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it. 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

You  can't  judge  a book  by  its  cover. 

The  grass  is  always  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a pound  of  cure. 

The  pot  can't  call  the  kettle  black. 

You  can't  make  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow's  ear. 

Like  looking  for  a needle  in  a haystack. 

Two  heads  are  better  than  one. 

Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained. 

Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 

Don't  change  horses  in  the  middle  of  a stream. 

Misery  loves  company. 

A penny  saved  is  a penny  earned. 

What's  good  (sauce)  for  the  goose  is  good  (sauce)  for  the  gander. 

You  can't  get  blood  out  of  a turnip. 

Idleness  is  the  devil's  workshop. 

You  can  shear  a sheep  many  times,  but  you  can  skin  him  only  once. 

A watched  pot  never  boils. 

There's  more  than  one  way  to  skin  (choke,  choke  with  butter  or  cream) 
a cat . 

There 're  more  ways  to  kill  a dog  than  choke  him  on  biscuits. 

The  way  to  a man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach. 

Do  not  bum  down  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  rats . 

Don't  lock  the  barndoor  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  (soup)  . 

Money  talks. 

Marry  in  haste;  repent  at  leisure. 

He  can  put  his  shoes  under  my  bed  anytime. 

HUMOROUS  AND  CYNICAL  SAYINGS 

Nothing  spoils  a duck  but  its  bill. 

Some  people  refuse  to  come  up  to  the  front  of  the  church  unless  escorted 
by  pallbearers. 

If  you  need  a helping  hand,  you'll  find  it  at  the  end  of  your  arm. 

You  eat  so  much  that  it  makes  you  poor  to  carry  it. 

I will  have  it  ready  in  two  jerks  of  a sheep's  tail. 

A pun  a day  keeps  everyone  away  except  other  punsters. 

If  you  have  pretty  feet,  there  is  no  occasion  to  wear  short  petticoats. 
Fisherman's  luck:  a wet  tail  and  a hungry  gut. 

They  should  have  buried  you  and  raised  the  afterbirth. 

He  wouldn't  give  your  air  if  you  were  in  a jug. 

He  held  the  dollar  until  the  eagle  screamed. 
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He  was  born  tired  and  had  a relapse. 

If  brains  were  dynamite,  you  wouldn't  have  enough  to  blow  your  nose. 

He  ain't  got  the  sense  that  God  promised  a billy  goat. 

So  green  that  when  it  rains  he'll  sprout. 

You  would  lose  your  head  if  it  wasn't  attached. 

You  look  like  something  the  cat  drug  up. 

Do  the  other  fellow  before  he  does  you. 

There  is  always  room  at  the  top  if  you  can  push  the  other  fellow  off. 
It's  not  what  you  know;  it's  who  you  know. 

He  can  talk  the  horns  off  a brass-headed  billy  goat. 

The  best  face-saving  device  is  to  keep  the  lower  half  shut. 

Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it . 

Clean  your  fingers  before  you  point  at  my  spots. 

Born  without  a shirt  and  wore  out  many  a one. 

I guess  that  threw  a clod  into  your  churn. 

It's  your  little  red  wagon;  you  pull  it. 

He'd  steal  the  wool  off  the  Lamb  of  God. 

METAPHORS  AND  SIMILES 

There's  many  an  ass  with  two  legs. 

There's  a skeleton  in  everyone's  closet. 

He  is  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 

Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips. 

He  is  big  smoke  and  no  fire. 

Lay  your  cards  on  the  table. 

Empty  barrels  make  the  loudest  noise. 

Don't  go  around  your  elbow  to  get  to  your  thumb. 

If  you  lie  down  with  dogs,  you  will  get  up  with  fleas. 

There's  more  than  one  mule  in  that  stable  [unfaithful  wife]. 

If  you  bury  the  hatchet,  don't  leave  the  handle  sticking  up. 

Nervous  as  a long,  tall  cat  in  a room  full  of  rocking  chairs. 

It  goes  over  like  a pregnant  pole-vaulter . 

Fast  as  greased  lightning  going  down  hill  on  soap. 

Out-of-place  as  a bastard  at  a family  reunion. 

This  room  is  so  small  that  you  can't  cuss  out  a cat  without  getting  hair 
in  your  mouth. 

JHot  as  a hen  sitting  in  a wool  basket. 

Gentle  as  a lamb. 

Fresh  as  a daisy. 

Happy  as  a cow  eating  clover. 

Like  father  like  son.  (Like  mother  like  daughter.) 

His  nose  is  like  a brook;  it  runs  all  the  time. 

Loud  as  two  skeletons  on  a tin  roof. 

Grinning  like  a mule  eating  briars. 

Useless  as  a fifth  wheel  on  a wagon. 

Better  than  snuff  and  not  half  as  dusty. 

Strong  as  an  ox  and  almost  as  smart. 

Sharp  as  a tack  and  just  about  as  flat-headed. 


SOCIO-RELIGIOUS  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  A MALE  CHILD 


IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  INDIAN  WOMAN  AS  DEPICTED  IN  THE  BHOJPURI  FOLKSONGS 

by  Hari  S.  Upadhyaya 

Bhojpuri  is  a dialect  of  Hindi  which  embraces  an  area  of  some  43,00C 
square  miles  in  the  eastern  part  of  Uttar  Pradesh  and  the  western  part  of 
Bihar  in  northern  India,  This  paper  is  based  on  a collection  of  folksong 
(FC)  which  the  author  gathered  on  a field  trip  in  Ballia  district,  U.  P. 
India  in  1961. 

In  the  Rigveda  the  gods  are  evoked  to  grant  "heroic  sons  with  long 
life"  (K.  M.  Kapadia,  HINDU  KINSHIP  [Bombay,  1947],  p.  86).  According  to 
Kapadia  there  were  secular  and  spiritual  reasons  for  the  importance  of  a 
son  in  the  life  of  the  Indo-Aryan  people: 

"The  importance  of  a son  in  the  economic  life  of  the  community  canno 
be  gainsaid.  The  physique  of  a son  is  comparatively  better  fitted  to  the 
hard  struggle  for  existence  which  early  man  has  to  face  against  the  natur 
and  human  barriers.  . . . Procreation  of  male  issues  becomes  an  urgent  c 
as  the  survival  of  the  group  rests  upon  the  nature  of  response  to  his  cal 
. . . Another  potent  force  working  in  this  direction  is  the  satisfaction 
of  the  human  call  for  preservation  of  the  race.  Man,  being  a creature  of 
emotions,  feels  intensely  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  of  a living  child, 
and  longingly  yearns  for  leaving  behind  him  a person  to  continue  his  line 
and  celebrate  his  name"  (Kapadia,  pp.  86-87). 

The  need  of  a male  child  has  predominantly  occupied  the  major  part  o 
the  life  of  the  Indian  women  even  until  the  present  day.  A woman  without 
son  is  considered  an  object  of  contempt  and  pity  by  her  family  members. 
Among  her  women  relatives  she  is  a second-grade  person.  She  is  a calamit 
and  a destruction  (Kapadia,  p.  86).  A visit  to  her  in  the  morning  is  re- 
garded as  inauspicious. 

In  the  Bhojpuri  villages  a story  is  told  about  a barren  royal  couple 
and  a potter  man:  Once  upon  a time  there  lived  a potter  man.  He  used  to 
go  out  early  in  the  morning  to  bring  earth  for  making  the  pots.  Once  it 
happened  that  while  he  was  on  the  way  to  a pond  to  bring  earth,  he  saw  a 
royal  couple  coming  toward  him  who  did  not  have  any  child.  The  potter 
turned  back,  saying  that  his  day  was  spoiled,  and  did  not  look  at  the  cou  : 
because  they  were  barren. 

In  the  Bhojpuri  folksongs  it  is  not  only  the  husband  who  is  scornful 
of  her  (FC  437:5),  but  even  the  smallpox  goddess,  Sitala,  does  not  accept 
her  offerings,  (FC  364:4-5,  9).  The  incapability  of  giving  birth  to  a ma 
child  causes  a woman  to  feel  as  if  she  were  a sinner,  (FC  7:3). 

Since  a son  has  a dominant  role  to  play  in  the  spiritual  and  tempora 


**  With  a master's  degree  from  Allahabad  University  and  a doctorate  from 
Indiana  University  (1967),  the  author  is  presently  associate  professor 
of  history  at  the  Fort  Valley  State  College,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia.  He 
was  born  in  Ballia,  U.  P.  India,  in  1939.  His  articles  have  appeared 
in  the  TENNESSEE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  BULLETIN  and  in  the  SOUTHERN  FOLKLOR 
QUARTERLY. 
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activities  of  the  Hindu  families,  a newly  wedded  bride  is  invariably  blessed 
by  the  elders  to  give  birth  to  sons  and  she  is  regarded  as  "the  grower  of 
the  root  of  the  family,"  (FC  10:22,  25,-  28).  A son  is  the  continuator  of 
his  family  line  (FC  47:2)  and  bringer  of  joy  and  hopes  to  his  parents.  With- 
out a son  the  courtyard  is  said  to  be  deserted  (FC  25:5-6)  and  the  entire 
world  appears  pitch  dark  and  desolate'  to  a mother  (FC  158:19.  417:10).  The 

social  prestige  of  a woman  is  enhanced  according  to  the  number  of  sons  she 
gives  birth  to  (A.  D.  Ross,  THE  HINDU  FAMILY  IN  ITS  URBAN  SETTING  [Toronto, 
1962],  p.  101).  That  is  why  a woman  is  pictured  desirous  to  bring  forth  as 
many  sons  as  she  can  (FC  7:7).  However,  five  (FC  403:5-6)  to  eight  (FC  441: 
9-10)  sons  appear  to  be  a reasonable  number.  Besides  words  like  put , beta , 
horilava , and  santati , the  names  of  such  gods  as  Rama  (FC  22:2,  3,  5,  6,  8, 

10,  12),  Govinda  (FC  20:6,  13),  and  Krishna  have  also  been  used  as  the  gen- 

eric terms  for  the  son.  It  is  because  (1)  these  names  have  been  very  common 
among  the  people  and  (2)  there  might  have  been  a desire  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  to  bestow  her  son  with  the  attributes  of  such  gods  as  the  ones  men- 
tioned above. 

The  socio-religious  importance  of  a son  has  been  so  constantly  acute 
in  the  life  of  a woman  that  they  do  some  of  the  following  things  hoping  to 

ensure  that  they  will  give  birth  to  a male  child:  they  observe  various  re- 

ligious fasts  and  vows,  participate  in  all  kinds  of  occult  practices,  they 
fast  on  Sundays  of  the  month  of  Agahan  (FC  20:9.  409:4),  observe  the  Ekadasi 
of  the  month  of  Bhado  (FC  20:8),  cook  food  for  ascetics  (FC  7:4),  dine  hus- 
bands' sisters'  sons  at  Gaya  (FC  20:11),  go  to  the  various  places  of  pil- 
grimage such  as  Gaya  and  Prayag  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  rivers  and  touch  the 
feet  of  the  idols  of  Gajadhar  and  Benimadhaw  (FC  19:1-2,  6-7),  besmear  the 
temples  of  the  smallpox  goddess  with  cow  dung  and  perform  sacrifices  to 
appease  her  (FC  368:1-8)  and  lastly  they  tend  never  to  disobey  the  elders 
of  the  family  (FC  409:5).  Under  such  a frantic  situation,  sons  even  with 
many  physical  and  mental  defects  are  most  welcome  by  Bhojpuri  women,  al- 
though the  handsome  and  obedient  ones  are  of  course  preferable  (FC  9:4-7). 

Invariably  it  is  the  woman  who  runs  hectically  from  one  temple  to  the 
other,  travels  from  one  village  to  another  to  consult  a Shaman,  incurs  com- 
munal and  familial  displeasure,  who  bears  the  badge  of  bhanghini  (a  barren) 
but  not  her  male  counterpart— the  husband.  Presumably  this  was  not  the 
case  in  ancient  times,  but  with  the  increasing  dominance  of  man  over  woman 
this  difference  also  grew  sharper.  To  avoid  the  stigma  of  "barrenness" 
which  might  befall  her,  a bride  forces  herself  into  the  temples  of  the  vil- 
lage godlings  almost  daily,  does  all  kinds  of  ritualistic  acts,  and  faith- 
1 fully  and  obediently  follows  her  elders,  as  she  is  fully  aware  that  their 
wrath  and  curse  might  destroy  her  destiny  for  good.  This  colossal  fear  of 
"barrenness"  has  worked  as  a great  social  control  mechanism  for  centuries 
on  every  action  of  the  young  bride  who  otherwise  might  have  been  led  astray. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  a cruel  device  which  has  destroyed  thousands  of  young 
girls  in  their  youthful  days,  forever. 
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TALKING  OUT  FIRE 


by  James  C.  Rogers 


In  a moment  the  husband  entered  the  room.  He  looked 
at  the  visitor's  feet.  Then  he  turned  to  a nearby  table. 

Taking  several  sheets  of  newspaper,  he  carefully  spread 
them  on  the  floor. 

"Now,"  he  told  the  other  man,  "you  just  stand  on  the 
paper." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  told.  The  two  big  feet,  with 
their  rough,  blackened  nails,  were  hideous.  No  one  said 
a word  for  a few  minutes.  Then  Arthur  moved  close  to  the 
stranger.  Lowering  his  eyes,  so  that  he  looked  straight 
down  at  the  burned  feet,  he  began  to  mumble.  What  he 
said  was  absolutely  unintelligible.  All  that  could  be 
heard  was  the  mumble,  mumble,  mumble  of  the  voice. 

Suddenly  the  barefooted  one  looked  down  too.  Then  he 
cried  out  to  the  woman,  "Whar's  all  that  water  a cornin' 
from?" 

"Hit's  from  your  laigs  and  feet.  He's  takin'  out  the 
fire.  He's  takin'  out  the  fire." 

(Ina  B.  Forbus,  "Orange  County  Home  Cures,"  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  VIII  [July  1960],  16.) 

The  Appalachian  region  of  the  eastern  states  harbors  an  abundance  of 
folk  beliefs,  customs,  and  practices,  as  yet  relatively  unstudied  in  any 
systematic  way.  The  prevalence  of  such  practices  has  been  noted  in  BROWN 
and  elsewhere  by  those  who  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  collection  of 
various  folk  customs.  Nevertheless,  to  date,  few  people  have  attempted  to 
discover  the  function  of  such  practices  and  their  importance  to  the  people 
who  use  them. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  a common  folk  custom, 
namely  "talking  out  fire,"  can  be  studied  even  when  only  a few,  scattered 
and  undetailed  accounts  exist.  Even  so,  further  information  should  be 
gathered  from  people  who  practice  the  custom  today  and  from  patients  who 
have  allegedly  benefited  from  the  cure.  Because  of  the  lack  of  scientific 
focus  in  this  geographic  area  and  the  inadequate  data  presented  by  those 
who  write  about  folk  customs  for  public  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  offer 
a proper  explanation  for  many  practices  such  as  the  one  in  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  those  who  come  into  contact  with  folk 
practices  (and  perhaps  decide  to  write  about  them)  to  assume  a more  ana- 
lytic point  of  view.  From  scattered  references  and  verbal  communications, 
one  can  weed  out  the  common  elements  of  folk  practice,  determine  its 
variations,  and  discover  its  inconsistencies  or  the  points  where  more  in- 
formation is  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  This  type  of  procedure  can 
and  should  be  followed  by  anyone,  the  scientist  or  the  layman,  who  is 


**  The  author,  23  years  old  and  a native  of  Charlotte,  has  a B.  A.  from 
Wake  Forest  University,  where  he  is  now  completing  the  M.  A.  in  an- 
thropology. He  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Dr.  David  K. 
Evans,  assistant  professor  of  sociology  and  anthropology  at  Wake 
Forest,  for  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 


interested  in  folk  practices  to  the  extent  of  desiring  a more  functional 
understanding  of  them,, 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION.  "Talking  out  fire"  is  a common  folk  medical  cure 
in  the  Appalachian  area  of  the  eastern  United  States  from  North  Carolina 
north  to  Pennsylvania  and  west  to  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Although  the  prac- 
tice is  more  common  in  rural  mountain  communities,  cases  have  been  reported 
in  urban  piedmont  areas  as  well.  This  spread  is  consistent  with  the  general 
urbanization  trend  of  the  last  quarter  century.  It  is  commonly  believed 
in  rural  areas,  or  among  particular  groups  in  urban  areas,  that  certain 
people  in  the  community  have  the  power  to  "talk  fire  out  of  a burn,"  thereby 
relieving  the  victim's  pain.  In  rural  mountain  communities  where  belief 
in  this  phenomenon  is  quite  strong,  no  attempt  is  made  to  seek  medical  care 
or  to  relieve  the  victim  in  any  way  until  the  "fire  doctor"  has  attended 
to  him.  The  curer,  usually  an  old  man  or  woman,  is  said  to  look  at  the  burn 
and  to  repeat  an  incantation  ("charm")  over  it  several  times  while  blowing 
on  it  at  intervals.  In  this  manner  the  fire  is  "talked  out"  and  the  pain 
is  relieved.  Such  "fire  doctors"  enjoy  a substantial  reputation  in  the 
area  of  their  residence,  and  people  often  journey  from  other  counties  and 
states  to  seek  their  aid.  In  one  instance  a curer  was  summoned  from  Marion, 
North  Carolina,  to  treat  an  accident  victim  in  Asheville,  some  thirty  miles 
away  (Charles  Edward  Burgin,  "The  Extraction  of  Pain  from  Burns,"  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  VIII  [July  1960],  17).  On  other  occasions  when  the  dis- 
tance was  too  great  for  travel  and  the  case  involved  an  emergency,  the  cure 
was  administered  by  telephone.  Practitioners  in  northern  Michigan  claimed 
that  the  pain  from  burns  could  be  alleviated  over  the  telephone  from  as  far 
away  as  Detroit  (FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  VI 
[1961],  138,  #992). 

NAME  OF  PHENOMENON.  The  practice  under  consideration  is  commonly 
called  "talking  out  fire,"  although  it  has  been  referred  to  variously  as 
"taking  out  fire,"  "blowing  out  fire,"  or  "breathing  out  fire."  These 
names  describe  the  same  cure;  however, each  places  emphasis  on  a different 
aspect  of  the  procedure.  First  an  incantation  is  repeated  ("talking"); 
next  the  curer  blows  on  the  burn  ("blowing"  or  "breathing");  and  finally 
the  pain  is  removed  ("taking  out  fire"). 

DIFFUSION  OF  PRACTICE.  Accounts  have  been  cited  in  BROWN  from  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Washington,  D.  C. , Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Indiana 
(p.  138).  Accounts  from  North  Carolina  come  from  Marion  in  McDowell  County 
(Burgin),  Avery  County  (BROWN),  Yadkin  County,  Orange  County  (Forbus)  , 

Mount  Holly  in  Gaston  County  and  Lewisville  in  Forsyth  (author) , and  else- 
where. As  stated  earlier,  although  more  prevalent  in  homogeneous  rural 
communities,  the  practice  is  also  common  among  certain  groups  in  hetero- 
geneous urban  centers  such  as  Mount  Holly.  It  would  be  safe  to  conclude, 
however,  that  it  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  socio-economically 
depressed  groups. 

ORIGIN  OF  PRACTICE.  No  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  origin  of 
the  practice  is  given  in  the  literature.  Practitioners  and  patients  usually 
have  no  idea  when  or  where  the  custom  began,  only  that  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  over  a long  period  of  time.  Possibly 
there  may  be  a connection  with  a German  incantation  which  bears  certain 
resemblances  to  one  used  in  Fannin  County,  Georgia;  but  the  possibility  is 
not  elaborated  upon  (BROWN,  p.  138,  #994).  Burgin  (p.  18)  states  that 
certain  informants  in  Marion  offer  the  explanation  that  the  "power"  had 
been  a gift  from  God  to  various  people  during  the  early  period  of  our 
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country's  history  in  order  that  they  might  "take  care  of  themselves"  when 
medical  aid  was  not  available. 

TYPE  OF  PATIENT.  There  seems  to  be  little  discrimination  regarding 
the  age  or  sex  of  the  patient.  An  adult,  a small  child,  or  even  an  infant 
may  be  administered  to  effectively.  It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  all 
patients  cited  in  the  literature  possessed  knowledge  of  the  practice  before 
they  went  to  be  treated,  but  from  other  sources  it  seems  to  be  a probable 
requisite.  An  informant  from  Mount  Holly  states  that  her  mother  (the  "fire 
doctor")  will  not  attempt  to  treat  a patient  unless  the  patient  believes 
very  strongly  that  the  procedure  will  be  successful  (author).  The  same 
stipulation  was  communicated  by  the  Lewisville  practitioner.  This  situa- 
tion suggests  the  possibility  of  a hypnotic  or  psychosomatic  cure,  which 
will  be  discussed  later. 

TYPE  OF  BURN.  The  extent  of  the  burn — the  skin  surface  damaged— does 
not  seem  to  be  a factor.  The  incident  related  from  Marion,  North  Carolina, 
involved  an  accident  victim  who  was  suffering  burns  over  "the  major  portion 
of  his  body,"  but  the  extent  of  the  burns  did  not  hinder  the  cure  (Burgin, 
pp.  17-18).  Minor  burns  are,  of  course,  more  commonly  treated  because  of 
their  abundance  (Paul  G.  Brewster,  "Folk  Cures  and  Preventives  from  Souther 
Indiana,"  SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY,  III,  [1939],  42),  but  the  procedure 
remains  uniform  in  all  cases.  The  severity  of  the  burn  is  not  specified  as 
a significant  factor;  the  literature  is  never  explicit  on  this  point. 

TECHNIQUES.  Two  elements  of  technique  are  common  to  all  references 
cited:  (1)  an  incantation  ("fire  charm")  is  repeated  over  the  burn,  and 

(2)  some  mechanical  gesture  is  made  at  intervals  which  may  be  described 
as  "blowing,"  "wetting,"  "stroking,"  or  any  combination  of  the  three.  The 
Lewisville  practitioner,  the  only  exception,  does  not  employ  a mechanical 
gesture. 

The  incantation  itself  has  many  variations  in  wording,  although  certai 
characteristics  occur  often  enough  to  allow  generalization.  First,  the 
incantation  is  usually  repeated  three  times;  in  fact,  the  number  three 
applies  both  to  the  incantation  and  to  the  mechanical  gesture  accompanying 
it.  Second,  the  incantation  usually  makes  some  reference  to  the  Bible  and 
most  often  in  terms  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
words  are  usually  kept  secret  by  the  practitioner  until  he  decides  to  "pass 
the  power  on"  to  another  person.  However,  Brewster  relates  an  incident  in 
which  a Mr.  0.  M.  Kirk  asked  to  know  the  secret  of  the  cure  after  having 
witnessed  a demonstration  in  Oakland  City,  Gibson  County,  Indiana;  and  to 
his  surprise  he  was  immediately  told  the  entire  procedure  by  the  old  woman 
involved  (p.  42).  However,  the  secret  of  the  cure  is  rarely  given  out 
indiscriminately  by  practitioners.  The  Lewisville  informant  explained  that 
the  cure  must  be  kept  secret  only  from  a person  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
practitioner. 

The  mechanical  gesture  which  accompanies  the  incantation  usually  fol- 
lows each  repetition  of  the  "charm"  and  is  therefore  employed  three  times. 
The  following  is  a list  of  common  techniques  which  demonstrates  the  gen- 
eralizations stated  above  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  the  incanta- 
tion and  the  mechanical  gesture: 

Spit  on  finger,  rub  burn  with  the  saliva,  and  repeat: 

"Two  little  angels  from  the  north. 

One  brought  fire,  one  brought  frost, 

No  fire,  no  frost. 

Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen."  (Brewster,  p.  42) 
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Repeat  the  following  charm  three  times,  each  time  blowing  on  the 
burn : 

"Water  won't  bum; 

Fire  won't  quench; 

God's  Word  won't  lie."  (Brewster,  p.  42) 

Repeat  three  times;  blow  and  wet  the  burnt  place  each  time: 

"The  mother  of  God  went  over  the  fiery  fields. 

She  had  in  her  hand  a fiery  brand. 

The  fire  did  go  out. 

It  did  not  go  in. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen." 

(BROWN,  p.  138) 

Stroke  slowly  three  times  with  the  right  hand  over  it,  bending  the 
same  downward  one,  two,  and  three  times;  and  blow  three  times,  each 
three  times: 

"The  blessed  Virgin  went  over  the  land. 

What  does  she  carry  in  her  hand? 

A fire-brand. 

Eat  not  in  thee.  Eat  not  farther  around. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  (BROWN,  p.  138.  The  German  charm  referred  to 

earlier) 

"There  came  two  angels  from  the  north; 

One  brought  fire,  and  one  brought  frost."  (BROWN,  p.  138. 

Used  by  Old  Jack  Ballard) 

" (full  name)  has  a wound. 

Please  Lord,  draw  the  fire  out  of  that  wound. 

Please  Lord,  heal  that  wound."  (Communicated  by  Lewisville 

informant) 

RESULTS  OF  THE  PROCEDURE.  The  purpose  of  this  cure  is  to  alleviate 
pain  due  to  bums— by  far  the  most  common  effect — although  other  accomp- 
anying results  and  side-effects  have  been  reported.  In  the  case  cited  by 
Mrs.  Forbus,  the  patient's  burned  feet  began  to  exude  water  profusely 
when  the  incantation  was  said.  This  effect  was  apparently  anticipated 
since  newspapers  were  laid  down  beforehand  for  the  patient  to  stand  on 
(Forbus,  p.  16).  Another  informant  explained  that  the  procedure  prevents 
a burn  from  blistering  if  the  cure  is  administered  in  time  (Mount  Holly 
informant),  but  nowhere  in  the  literature  is  the  cure  described  as  having 
healing  potential.  It  is  usually  reported  as  successful,  immediately 
relieving  the  pain;'  but  the  healing  of  the  burned  tissue  must  follow  the 
usual  course. 

TRANSMISSION.  When  a practitioner  becomes  old  or  for  any  reason 
decides  to  pass  on  the  secret  of  the  cure  to  other  individuals,  his  actions 
in  doing  so  must  follow  prescribed  rules.  Actually,  the  only  secret  in- 
volved is  the  wording  of  the  incantation  itself,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
may  or  may  not  be  kept  secret.  But  aside  from  this,  the  practitioner  must 
overtly  bestow  the  "power"  on  another  individual.  The  "power"  may  be  given 
to  three  people,  all  of  whom  must  be  sexual  opposites  of  the  practitioner. 
When  the  third  and  final  person  is  told,  the  original  "fire  doctor"  loses 
the  ability  to  administer  the  cure. 
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Often  there  is  a definite  attempt  to  keep  the  "power"  within  a family 
In  order  to  do  this  and  still  abide  by  the  rules  of  transmission,  an  intei 
mediary  must  be  obtained  from  outside  the  family  unit.  For  example,  if  a 
woman  with  no  sons  wanted  to  pass  the  "power"  to  her  daughter,  she  (the 
mother)  must  first  pass  it  to  a male  who  is  not  a member  of  the  family, 
who  in  turn  passes  it  back  to  the  daughter.  In  this  process,  however,  twc 
people  have  been  told,  and  only  one  alternative  is  left  for  the  original 
practitioner.  Participants  believe  that  to  break  these  rules  of  trans- 
mission will  result  in  loss  of  the  "power"  altogether  (communicated  by 
Mount  Holly  informant) . 

In  other  instances  (Lewisville  and  Oakland  City)  we  have  seen  that 
practitioners  are  more  liberal  in  their  interpretation  of  the  rules,  ofter 
giving  out  the  details  of  the  cure  to  almost  any  interest  sexual  opposite. 
The  observance  suggests  that  in  some  areas,  or  among  certain  groups,  the 
custom  has  lost  some  of  its  original  stringency.  Nevertheless,  it  does  nc 
necessarily  mean  that  we  are  dealing  with  several  different  practices  wit! 
various  origins . 

CASE  EXAMPLES.  The  following  cases  represent  two  interviews  with 
knowledgeable  people  on  the  subject  of  "talking  out  fire".  The  first  is 
taken  from  a conversation  between  the  author  and  the  daughter  of  the  Mount 
Holly  "fire  doctor."  This  example  represents  a stricter  interpretation  of 
the  rules  of  the  practice.  The  second  account  is  an  edited  version  of  a 
taped  telephone  conversation  between  an  anthropologist  and  a "fire  doctor" 
from  Lewisville,  North  Carolina.  Here,  the  rules  and  procedures  are  more 
vaguely  described  and  adherred  to  more  liberally. 

The  Mount  Holly  practitioner  received  the  "power"  from  her  grand- 
mother, who  had  originally  received  it  from  her  grandmother,  and  so  on 
past  recollection.  The  daughter  of  the  practitioner  (informant)  has 
watched  her  mother  perform  the  cure  many  times  on  many  different  people 
and  has  even  had  occasion  to  seek  her  mother's  services  herself.  She 
recalls  burning  her  hand  once  as  a child  and  going  to  her  mother  for  help. 
The  woman  took  the  child's  hand  in  hers,  whispered  the  incantation,  and 
then  blew  her  breath  on  the  burned  place  three  times.  The  respondent 
states  that  the  pain  immediately  left  the  bum  and  that  it  did  not  blister 
in  the  manner  that  a bum  of  equal  intensity  always  blisters  without  the 
cure . 

The  mother  is  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  cure  will  work  on  a person 
who  does  not  believe  in  it  beforehand.  She  will  not  venture  to  perform  it 
on  anyone  who  does  not.  She  has  administered  the  cure  to  a relative  by 
telephone,  but  it  was  emphasized  that  this  patient  believed  in  the  procedu 
very  strongly. 

The  mother  will  be  able  to  tell  the  secret  of  the  cure  to  three  peopl 
of  the  opposite  sex  before  she  dies,  finally  losing  the  "power"  herself  wh 
the  final  person  is  told.  The  wording  of  the  incantation  is  the  secret,  a 
she  has  promised  to  pass  it  on  to  her  daughter  (informant)  before  she  dies 
She  has  hinted  that  there  is  a reference  to  the  Bible  but  will  reveal  no 
additional  information. 

She  has  informed  her  daughter  that  in  order  to  keep  the  secret  of  the 
cure  in  the  family  and  conform  to  the  rules  at  the  same  time,  a male  must 
be  told  outside  the  family  who  can,  in  turn,  pass  the  cure  back  to  the 
daughter.  There  are  no  sons  in  the  family. 

Taped  interview  with  Lewisville  practitioner  (names  have  been  changed 

INTERVIEWER:  What  I wanted  to  do  . . . .I'm  very  much  interested  in 
this  and  I explained  to  Jane  that  I have  been  wanting  to  do  some  research 
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on  it,  and  I'd  like  very  much  to  talk  to  you  about  it.  First  of  all,  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  call  it  "talking  out"  or  "blowing  out"  fire. 

RESPONDENT:  Well,  I call  it  that,  but  the  only  thing  I can  tell 
you.  ...  I don't  know  how  it  orignated  or  how  it  got  started  or  anything. 
The  only  thing  I can  tell  you  is  to  tell  you  to  do  it,  if  you  want  to  know 
that.  I can  tell  a man  but  I'm  not  supposed  to  tell  a woman. 

INT.:  Yes,  I understand.  One  of  the  things  I'm  trying  to  do  is  to 
find  out  a little  about  the  history,  and  when  I do,  I'll  give  you  all  the 
information  I've  got.  You  might  be  interested  in  it. 

RESP.:  Yes,  I would. 

INT.:  Do  you  call  it  "talking  out  fire"  or  "blowing  out  fire"? 

RESP.:  "Talking,"  I would  say.  To  me  . . . well,  I would  call  it 

praying  ...  I mean  . . . or  a prayer.  I mean  the  way  that  you  do  it 
. . . well  ...  I would  call  it  ...  I mean  it's  almost  like  . . . well, 

I think  you  have  to  believe  ....  And  to  me  . . . it's  more  or  less  a 
prayer  ...  to  take  the  fire  out. 

INT.:  What  interests  me  very  much  is  the  negative  way,  or  the  way 
that  other  doctors  just  won't  believe  in  it,  even  though  they  see  it  work. 

RESP.:  Yes,  I know  it.  That's  what  I told  Jane  last  night.  I said 
you  hardly  hear  of  anybody  now  . . . well  you  hear  of  some  . . . that  really 

believe  ....  And  that's  why  I say  it's  more  or  less  . . . more  like 

you're  praying  for  somebody  ....  And  that's  why  I say  I think  you  have  to 
believe . But  now  I have  done  it  and  people  have  told  me  . . . said:  "It 
sure  quit  burning." 

INT.:  Could  you  tell  me  any  of  the  words? 

RESP.:  Yes.  Now,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  you  I can  tell  you  the  words 
that  you  say.  Well,  now  you  have  to  know  the  person's  full  name  .... 

You're  supposed  to  know  the  person's  full  name.  Now  like  it  was  John  Doe, 

you  would  say:  "John  Doe  has  a wound.  Please  Lord,  draw  the  fire  out  of 
that  wound;  please  Lord,  heal  that  wound."  And  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
You  know,  to  me,  it's  more  or  less  a prayer. 

INT.:  Do  you  blow  on  the  wound? 

RESP.:  No  ...  . All  you  have  to  know  is  to  know  the  person's  full 

name . 

INT.:  Some  people  pass  their  fingers  over  it  to  sort  of  fan  the  burn. 

Do  you  do  that? 

RESP.:  No. 

INT.:  You  don't  touch  the  burn  at  all? 

RESP.:  No  ...  . You  don't  have  to  touch  it  at  all.  That's  why  I 
say,  to  me,  I think  you  ...  well  ...  I think  you  have  to  believe . 

Because  to  me,  like  I said,  it's  more  or  less  a prayer . Does  it  sound 
like  it  to  you? 

INT„:  Yes,  it  does.  Have  you  ever  performed  it  on  a child? 

RESP.:  Seems  like  a cousin's  little  girl  one  time  ...  I believe 
she  just  put  her  finger  on  the  stove  or  something.  They  asked  me  if  I 
would  draw  the  fire  out,  and  I did.  And  I know  they  said  she  quit  crying 
with  it . 

INT.:  This  is  the  case  I've  heard  with  infants  too.  Infants  would 
be  burned  and  be  crying  and  someone  would  do  this  . . . blow  out  or  talk 
out  the  fire  . . . and  the  infant  would  stop  crying  and  it  would  never 
blister  ....  Very  interesting. 

RESP.:  Yes,  it  is. 

INT.:  I've  always  heard  it  is  passed  cross-sex  . . . and  also  that 

if  it  was  in  a family,  and  let's  say  I had  it  and  I wanted  to  give  it  to 
my  son  and  I had  no  daughter,  I would  have  to  give  it  to  a girl  outside 
of  the  family  who  would  pass  it  to  him. 
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RESP.:  That's  right  ....  That  was  always  my  understanding.  And 
like  I say,  my  grandmother's  brother  told  me  ...  I don't  remember  how 
old  I was  but  I was  young  ...  I guess  maybe  I had  just  become  a teenage 

INT.:  It's  a little  different  in  some  places.  In  some  of  the  moun- 

tain areas  they  pass  their  fingers  over  the  burn  and  they  blow  on  it. 

RESP.:  Now  . . . I've  heard  of  that.  But  now  ...  I know  . . . 
that  all  he  ever  told  me  was  just  what  I have  told  you. 

INT.:  He  could  do  it,  couldn't  he? 

RESP.:  Yes.  Because  I know  back  then  ....  Oh,  that's  been  years 
ago  ....  He  died  before  my  grandmother  did  . . . and  I know  . . . oh, 
you  would  just  hear  every  once  in  a while  maybe  a child  would  get  burned, 
you  know,  in  fireplaces  and  things  like  that,  and  I know  they  would  alwaj 
ask  him  to  draw  the  fire  out . 

INT.:  Where  did  he  learn  it  from,  I wonder? 

RESP.:  You  know  ...  I don't  know.  I don't  know,  and  I wish  in  a 
way  I had  found  out  more  about  it  from  my  grandmother.  I don't  know  whei 
she  learned  it;  I never  did  ask. 

CONCLUSIONS.  The  efficacy  of  this  folk  cure  is  not  in  question — 
only  the  psycho-cultural  process  or  function  which  makes  it  so.  We  are 
immediately  drawn  toward  a possible  explanation  in  terms  of  the  hypnotic 
suggestion,  but  there  are  certain  recurrent  aspects  of  the  cure  which  ca: 
doubt  on  such  explanations.  For  one  thing,  there  is  evidence  that  the  cie 
can  be  administered  to  infants  who  would  normally  be  immune  to  hypnotic 
suggestion  produced  through  the  language  medium.  However,  there  is  no  c'.ar 
indication  in  the  cases  cited  of  the  exact  age  of  the  infant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  repeated  insistence  on  the  requisite  of  "bel:f" 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  leads  us  back  to  the  possibility  of  a cure's 
being  stimulated  by  the  procedure  itself.  Explained  in  this  manner,  the 
usual  requirement  of  a trance  state  in  hypno-therapy  is  by-passed  and 
replaced  by  a very  strong  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  be 
"cured."  It  would  seem  that  this  cultural  practice,  along  with  its  aura 
of  mystery  and  "power,"  its  connection  with  religion,  its  strong  element 
of  belief  and  confidence  in  the  results,  provides  an  atmosphere  for  a coi 
scious  exclusion  of  felt  pain.  Trance  therapy,  which  has  been  proven 
innumberable  times  to  be  effective,  is  simply  replaced  by  the  deep  cultu  1 
connotation  placed  on  the  cure. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  any  such  conclusions  are  highl; 
tentative,  owing  to  the  lack  of  first-hand  evidence  and  definitive  case 
studies.  In  this  brief  analysis  an  attempt  has  been  made  simply  to  draw 
together  and  organize  various  fragments  of  information  from  a few,  scatt<- 
ed  sources  and  to  suggest  the  possibility  for  more  extensive  research  on 
this  topic. 


SIMON  SUGGS  AND  HIS  SIMILES 


by  Harry  C. . West 


Central  to  the  appeal  of  native  American  humor  in  general  and  South- 
west humor  in  particular  since  its  traceable  beginnings  in  the  1830' s has 
been  its  language  "if  that  language  happens  to  be  vivid,  homely,  strongly 
flavored  with  the  soil,  alive"  (Walter  Blair,  NATIVE  AMERICAN  HUMOR  [1950], 
p„  55).  Most  of  Southwest  humor  tells  of  characters,  scenes,  and  incidents 
on  the  frontier;  but  frontier  tall  talk  and  poor  white  buncombe  were  inte- 
gral to  the  Southwestern  writer's  urge  toward  local  color.  Ever  since  young 
Augustus  Baldwin  Longs treet  found  that  his  tales  of  Georgia  were  interesting 
and  entertaining  to  his  friends  at  Yale,  the  writers  of  the  Southwest,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Longstreet's  GEORGIA  SCENES  (1835),  sought  to  be  heard 
in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  East.  All  claimed  to  present  authentic  pictures 
of  their  localities.  Alike  in  their  aims,  they  derived  their  method  from 
the  art  of  the  oral  tale;  and  the  frame  device  was  used  to  a man  by  the 
most  important  of  these  writers:  Longstreet,  William  T.  Thompson,  Thomas 
Bangs  Thorpe,  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  George  Washington  Harris,  and  Johnson  Jones 
Hooper.  The  frame  was  a useful  device  for  shining  a comic  light  on  the  gen- 
erally crude  and  rustic  characters  about  whom  they  wrote;  and  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  frontier  dialect  with  the  author's  genteel  narrative  added  force  to 
the  humor.  The  speech  was  just  as  much  a part  of  the  local  scene  as  were 
the  incidents. 

Since  the  Southwest  humorists  depended  upon  dialect  for  much  of  their 
humor,  we  can  assume  that  the  imagery  used  by  the  characters  was  taken  from 
their  local  experience.  Doubtless  much  of  the  "talk"  in  tales  from  the 
frontier  is  made  up  of  folk  speech,  which  typically  takes  the  form  of  simi- 
les, whether  in  the  form  of  proverbs  or  aphorisms  or  simple  comparisons. 
Similes  are  easily  remembered  and  easily  transmitted  as  units  of  speech. 

It  should  be  instructive,  therefore,  to  examine  the  similes  used  by  a repre- 
sentative Southwest  humorist  to  determine  the  character  of  the  language 
and  the  humor. 

Johnson  Jones  Hooper  wrote  SOME  ADVENTURES  OF  SIMON  SUGGS  (1845) , a 
signal  achievement  in  Southwest  humor.  He  used  the  frame  device,  which 
Longstreet  before  him  had  found  useful;  he  created  the  archetype  of  the 
frontier  confidence-man,  a recognizable  breed  of  which  Mordecai  Jones  is 
but  a recent  representative;  and  he  introduced  the  poor-white  as  a comic 
hero  of  the  first  order,  to  be  used  freely  in  American  literature  since  the 
1840' s and  lately  by  Erskine  Caldwell  and  by  William  Faulkner.  But  most 
important  to  those  who  bought  out  the  first  edition  in  three  months,  it  made 
funny  reading  and  satisfied  the  nation's  curiosity  about  the  frontier. 

It  is  well  known  that  Johnson  Jones  Hooper,  the  noted  lawyer  and  news- 
paperman of  Alabama,  created  the  folk  hero  Simon  Suggs.  It  is  less  well 
known  that  he  was  born  and  reared  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  Hooper 
lived  in  Wilmington  with  his  family  until  his  twentieth  year,  1835,  when 
he  left  to  join  his  brother  in  La  Fayette,  Alabama  (W.  Stanley  Hoole,  ALIAS 
SIMON  SUGGS  [1952],  p.  6;  this  study  contains  other  biographical  facts). 
George  Hooper,  the  eldest  brother,  had  been  partially  educated  at  the  United 


**  The  author,  a native  of  Washington,  N.  C. , attended  Davidson  and  Duke, 
and  is  now  instructor  of  English  at  NCSU. 
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States  Military  Academy 
John  Hooper,  the  next  el. 
est  brother,  had  been  p-. 
tially  educated  at  the 
University  of  North  Cat- 
lina  in  1831  and  returrl 
to  Chapel  Hill  to  becon 
professor  of  classical 
languages.  His  father'  > 
financial  ruin  in  1832, j 
however,  prevented  Johnr, 
Hooper  from  attending  c.- 
lege;  so  it  was  to  prepre 
himself  to  earn  a livir 
that  Johnson  went  to  Al- 
bania to  read  law  under  i| 
brother  George. 

Of  a notoriously  im 
loving  family,  the  Hoojc 
brothers  adjusted  quid}* 
to  the  frontier  communjf 
where  an  "adventuresonu 
medley  of  the  clean  anc  i 
the  unclean.  . .were 
strangely  bound  togeth< 
by  the  common  denominair 
of  necessity"  (Hoole,  ] 
21).  In  partnership  f:st 
with  his  brother  and  tin 
with  a friend,  Johnson 
SIMON  SUGGS  Hooper  practised  law  uiil 

The  frontispiece  of  Adventures  of  Simon  Suegs  { 1 845)  was  drawn  by  F H Darlev  WaS  S1-ven  ttie  Oppor  n- 

ity  to  edit  the  EAST  A> 
BAMIAN  newspaper;  from  he 

on  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  vacillated  between  journalism  and  law.  B> 
it  was  first  as  a comic  writer,  then  as  a political  journalist,  that  he  ide 
his  fame.  Perceiving  the  comic  possibilities  of  the  frontier  community  < 
La  Fayette,  which  only  three  years  before  had  been  Indian  territory,  he  b- 
lished  sketches  in  his  own  newspaper  which  came  to  the  attention  of  Will m 
T.  Porter,  then  editor  of  the  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES  in  New  York.  In  this  'el; 
ly,  with  Porter  as  his  literary  mentor,  Hooper  began  publishing  a series  f 
sketches  about  a rogue  named  Simon  Suggs,  a series  which  later  formed  th 
substance  of  his  first  book. 


The  first  edition  of  SOME  ADVENTURES  OF  SIMON  SUGGS,  LATE  OF  THE  TA  A- 
POOSA  VOLUNTEERS;  TAKING  OF  THE  CENSUS;  DADDY  BIGGS'  SCRAPE  AT  COCKERELL 
BEND;  AND  OTHER  ALABAMA  SKETCHES  was  published  in  September,  1845.  With 
three  months  another  edition  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand;  and  by  85 
there  had  been  eleven  editions.  Another  book  of  Hooper's  humorous  yarns  A 
RIDE  WITH  OLD  KIT  KUNCKER  (1849),  went  through  four  editions  by  1856. 


As  a result  of  his  adventure  in  literature.  Hooper  became  identifie 
with  Simon  Suggs,  whose  "whole  ethical  system  lies  snugly  in  his  favorit 
aphorism — 'It's  good  to  be  shifty  in  a new  country ' —which  means  that  its 
right  and  proper  that  one  should  live  as  merrily  and  as  comfortably  as  p - 
sible  at  the  expense  of  others"  (SIMON  SUGGS'  ADVENTURES  [Americus,  Geor  a. 
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1928],  p.  12;  this  is  the  edition  cited  hereafter).  Hooper  became  known 
i by  the  term  "alias  Simon  Suggs"  in  recognition  of  his  early  fame,  but  it 

caused  him  to  repent  of  his  stories.  Because  he  was  "too  d d knowin' 

about  Suggs  to  be  honest  himself,"  he  was  not  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, but  was  elected  State  Solicitor  for  Alabama's  most  unruly  district, 

I the  "Bloody  Ninth"  (Hoole,  p.  68). 

In  1854  Hooper  moved  to  Montgomery  to  edit  the  Montgomery  MAIL.  He 
became  increasingly  states'  rightist  and  when  he  died  in  Richmond  in  1862, 
he  was  Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
I:  America. 

Simon  Suggs  is  a poor  white,  "coarse,  native,  a comic  of  the  first 
water  and  a perfect  subject  to  laugh  either  at  or  with"  (Hoole,  p.  25).  He 
is,  in  addition,  an  unprincipled  rogue,  an  incorrigible  rascal;  but  we  gen- 
erally laugh  with  him,  because,  as  a frontier  confidence-man,  he  has  a pe- 
culiar talent  for  recognizing  human  frailty  in  others,  which  enables  him  to 
wreak  poetic  justice  upon  hypocrisy,  sham,  deceit,  sychophancy,  and  gulli- 
bility. If  he  tyrannizes,  a Captain,  over  the  Tallapoosa  Volunteers,  it 
is  only  that  the  people  are  stupid  enough  to  let  him.  If  a financier  is 
1 so  ready  to  curry  favor  that  he  can  mistake  Suggs  for  a State  Representative, 
then  it  serves  him  right  to  be  taken  for  meals,  liquor,  and  twenty  dollars. 

If  Brother  Bela  Bugg , the  revivalist,  can  believe  Suggs's  cock-and-bull  re- 
demption, and  try  to  capitalize  on  it  in  hard  cash,  then  it  serves  him  right 
if  Suggs  beats  him  at  his  own  game;  the  losers  are  still  losers,  but  justice 
is  done  the  revivalist. 

| 

Hooper  is  sparse  in  his  use  of  similes.  I was  able  to  extract  only  51 
from  SOME  ADVENTURES  OF  SIMON  SUGGS.  But  Hooper  is  versatile  in  their  use, 
both  as  narrator  in  the  frame  of  the  tale  and  as  Suggs  the  character.  Hooper 
intrudes  some  of  his  genteel  rhetoric  into  the  tales,  which  is  to  be  expected 
since  part  of  the  humor  derives  from  the  juxtaposition  of  Suggs's  crude  talk 
with  the  narrator's  cultivated  prose.  Suggs  is  imaginative  and  quick-witted, 
able  to  assume  just  the  proper  role  at  the  proper  time;  and  his  similes  and 
folk  expressions  have  the  quality  of  both  aptness  and  extravagance.  Neither 
Hooper  nor  Suggs  is  repetitive;  the  similes  used  are  very  telling, 
li 

The  similes  and  folk  expressions  fall  naturally  into  five  categories, 
those  with  animal  comparisons,  those  with  human  comparisons,  those  with  do- 
I mestic  comparisons,  those  with  farm  comparisons,  and  those  unassignable,  or 
i miscellaneous.  In  an  effort  to  trace  North  Carolina's  influence  upon  Hooper' 

I folk  speech,  a reference  to  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FOLKLORE,  Vol  I (1952)  is  included  in  brackets  after  those  similes  which 
have  been  recorded  in  North  Carolina. 

: Expressions  with  Animal  Comparisons 

There  were  significantly  more  animal  references  than  of  any  other  cate- 
gory. "Sticking.  . .like  a tick  onder  a cow's  belly"  (p.  65)  [Brown,  486] 
shows  Simon's  talent  for  apt  description;  and  "as  deep  in  hell  as  a pigeon 
could  fly  in  a fortnight"  (p.  36)  shows  his  extravagance.  "Like  the  bril- 
liantly varying  hues  of  the  charmer  snake"  (p.  33)  shows  Hooper's  literary 
bent.  Here  are  others: 

I As  strong  as  a Dick  horse  (p.  87). 

As  thick.  . .as  cockle-burrs  in  a colt's  tail  (p.  142). 

Like  a lion  in  his  cage  (p.  129). 
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Faster'n  six  scared  wolves  and  a yearlin'  deer  (p.  145)  [Brown,  392]. 

As  much  noise  as  a panther  and  a pack  of  hounds  (p.  36). 

As  crimson  as  a strutting  gobbler's  snout  (p.  62)  [Brown,  490]. 

Much  after  the  manner  in  which  puss  attempts  all  sorts  of  impossible 
exits  (p.  77). 

Howled  like  a pack  of  wolves  (p.  73). 

As  pied  as  a rattle-snaik  (p.  103). 

As  savage  as  a Bengal  tigress  (p.  109)  [Brown,  486]. 

Like  a shuffler  duck  with  his  wing  broke  (p.  111). 

The  fastest  piece  of  hoss-flesh.  . .that  ever  shaded  the  yeath  (p.  24 

Stops  like  a sulky  mule  (p.  26). 

Run  like  rabbits  (p.  53)  [Brown,  464]. 

As  rough  as  a Russian  bear  (p.  97)  [Brown,  366], 

So  ugly  the  flies  won't  light  on  her  face  (p.  136). 

Expressions  with  Farm  Comparisons 

Farm  similes  comprise  only  a small  part  of  the  total  and  most  seemed 
unimaginative.  "Wads  as  big  as  mattock  handles"  (p.  49)  is  a characterist 
simile;  but  "cool  as  a cucumber"  (p.  15)  [Brown,  389]  and  "more  like  nor 
cow-peas"  (p.  20)  sound  like  stock  expressions.  Others  are: 

As  good  as  wheat  (p.  56)  [Brown,  494]. 

Stuck.  . .twell  the  cows  come  home  (p.  38). 

As  familiar  to  him  as  with  the  way  to  his  own  corncrib  (p.  28). 

Expressions  with  Domestic  Comparisons 

Domestic  similes  were  fewest,  perhaps  because  Simon  Suggs  had  no  busijj 
ness  in  anyone's  home.  We  are  told  that  Captain  Suggs  wore  a cockade  "as 
big  as  the  bottom  of  a saucer"  (p.  72)  [Brown,  470],  Simon's  mammy  was  sc 
mad  at  the  dog  that  she  told  him  she  wished  the  ham  he  stole  "was  full  of 
a'snic,  and  ox-vomit,  and  blue  vitrol,  so  as  ' t would  cut  your  inter Is  intci 
chitlins"  (p.  23).  Others: 

Jaws  a-gapin'  open  like  a ten-foot  pair  o'  tailor's  shears  (p.  89). 

As  proud  as  if  he'd  found  a silver  dollar  with  a hole  through  it 
(p.  120). 

As  welcome  to  it  as  the  water  that  runs  (p.  120). 

Expressions  with  Human  Comparisons 

The  human  similes  are  the  most  interesting  of  all.  Who  can  resist 
laughing  at  "more  giniwine  nigger  in  him  than  you'll  find  nowadaze  in  a 
whole  corn-field  --owin  to  the  breed  being  so  devilishly  mixed"  (p.  99) , 
or  "the  ugly' s out  on  her  wuss  nor  the  smallpox"  (p.  121).  The  human  typi 
referred  to  are  child,  tailor,  Negro,  and  Democrat  ("as  nisey  a dimmikrat 
as  ever  drinkt  whiskey"  p.  100).  Human  afflictions  are  smallpox  and  "the 
blind  staggers."  And  the  human  features  include  an  allusion  to  an  arm  an> 
"as  clever  a feller  as  ever  toted  a ugly  head"  (p.  98). 

As  good  as  town  folks  (p.  129). 

As  big  as  my  arm  (p.  44). 

As  dreadful  a howl  as  ever  vexed  human  ear  (p.  122). 

As  if  he  had  the  blind  staggers  (p.  25). 

Black  as  a nigger  (p.  90)  [Brown,  450]. 

I'll  kick  more  clay  outen  you  in  a minute  than  you  can  eat  again  in 
a month  (p.  65). 
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Miscellaneous  Expressions 


The  miscellaneous  category  includes  a few  of  Hooper's  literary  similes, 
such  as  "as  jolly  as  Bacchus"  (p.  28).  . Suggs,  on  the  other  hand,  before  his 
election  to  Captain,  convinced  the  people  of  the  danger  they  were  in  by  tell- 
ing them  "blood  will  flow  like.  , .all  the  world.  . .and  the  Tallapussey 
river.  It'll  pour  out  like  a great  gulphin'  ocean"  (p.  65).  This  is  per- 
haps the  only  instance  of  Simon  Suggs's  waxing  literary.  Others: 

As  graceful  or  romantic  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  (p.  138). 

Lake-like  in  its  stillness  (p.  137). 

As  easy  as  s hootin'  (p.  23)  [Brown,  473], 

Bills  enuf  to  shingle  a small-sized  fire-proof  war-house  (p.  100). 

As  sure  as  the  sun  rises  (p.  68)  [Brown,  483], 

Fell  like  a thousand  brick  (p.  85). 

Run  like  fire  in  dry  grass  (p,  88)  [Brown,  408]. 

As  good  as  four  aces  (p.  31). 

Thirteen  of  Hooper's  folk  expressions  were  found  in  the  BROWN  COLLEC- 
TION. While  this  constitutes  about  one-fourth  of  all  Hooper's  expressions, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  North  Carolina 
folk  speech.  Presumably  Hooper  and  his  brother  perpetuated  the  kind  of 
dialect  his  family  spoke  in  Wilmington.  Thousands  of  people  migrated  to 
the  Alabama  frontier  from  1832  onwards,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Creek  Indians;  most  of  them  were  from  the  Southeastern  states, 
and  most  spoke  dialects  similar  to  that  of  the  Hooper  brothers.  The  major- 
ity of  the  folk  expressions  with  counterparts  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION  are 
cliches,  stock  expressions,  which  were  probably  hackneyed  even  in  Hooper's 
day  and  long  before  people  of  Suggs's  ilk  appeared  on  the  frontier. 


Neither  Hooper  nor  Suggs  relies  heavily  on  similes;  the  emphasis  is 
on  action  and  how  actions  take  place.  Once  the  narrator,  speaking  in  a 
genteel  rhetoric,  had  delineated  the  situation,  he  let  his  characters' 
actions  and  dialogue  carry  the  story.  We  have  seen  how  Suggs's  similes 
and  folk  expressions  are  both  apt  and  extravagant,  and 

how  Hooper's  are  apt  but  mainly  literary  in 
interest.  Simon  Suggs  shows  a tendency 
to  utilize  the  Mike  Fink  and  Davy  Crockett 
kind  of  fantastic  slang:  "Oh  I gin  him 
thunder  and  lightnin'  stewed  down  to  a 
strong  pisen,  I tell  you.  I cussed  him 
up  one  side  and  down  tother  twell  that 
warn't  the  bigness  of  your  thumbnail,  that 
warn't  properly  cussed"  (p.  36).  But  Hooper 
manages  always  to  hold  Suggs  in  check;  and 
he  remains  entirely  believable.  And  while 
a certain  amount  of  humor  derives  from 
Simon  Suggs's  extravagant  similes,  the 
emphasis  is  on  his  adventures  and  his 
language  generally;  and  the  similes 
are  but  a small  part  of  his  language. 
Excluding  the  polite  language  in  the 
frame  of  the  tales,  Hooper's  similes 
obviously  arise  from  his  experience 
on  the  frontier,  but  not  necessar- 
ily Alabama's  frontier  alone. 
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STORE-BOUGHT"  REMEDIES  IN  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  REGION 


by  Gordon  Wilson 

The  area  around  Mammoth  Cave  was,  until  very  recent  years,  shut  in  bj 
rugged  terrain  and  poor  roads.  Doctors  were  scarce;  an  occasional  granny, 
with  her  herbs  and  teas  and  poultices,  could  be  found;  but  most  of  the 
treatments  for  all  except  severe  illnesses  were  home-compounded  and  home- 
administered.  For  more  than  a half  century  I have  known  this  region  inti- 
mately, have  taught  some  200  students  who  grew  up  among  the  ridges  and 
sinkholes  there,  and  have  been  accepted  as  an  adopted  citizen  because  of 
my  long  study  of  folklore  and  ornithology  in  and  around  the  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park.  Since  my  retirement  from  active  teaching  in  1959,  I have 
devoted  all  my  time  to  studying  the  birds  and  words  of  the  Mammoth  Cave 
region.  Of  the  more  than  225  taped  interviews  with  natives  of  the  region, 
of  every  age  and  degree  of  literacy,  35  deal  wholly  with  home  remedies  anc 
treatments,  and  there  are  scattered  references  in  two  dozen  more  tapes. 

Though  considerably  more  than  a hundred  plants  and  their  products, 
and  dozens  of  animal  and  mineral  products,  were  available  right  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  farm,  it  was  necessary  to  buy  a great  many  more  things  at 
the  store.  Some  of  these  store-bought  substances  were  household  necessity  } 
like  coal-oil , turpentine , linseed  oil , and  gunpowder;  folk  medicine  founc 
uses  for  all  of  them  in  some  way,  especially  in  mixtures.  These  articles 
varied  from  actual  drugs,  not  then  restricted  in  sale,  to  nonsensical  thir  . 
probably  more  valuable  as  charms  than  in  any  other  way.  In  my  efforts  to 
get  a fairly  complete  list  I often  had  to  warn  my  helpers  that  I was  not 
asking  for  the  names  of  proprietary  medicines  that  were  already  prepared. 

In  spite  of  this  warning,  I frequently  got  remedies  that  seemed  to  my  fri«  s 
as  casual  as  turpentine  and  castor  oil.  Some  of  these  were  Beatrice , some 
sort  of  salve  for  itch  and  other  skin  disorders;  Black  Draught , a laxative 
known  for  generations;  Cloverine  Salve ; Eagle  Eye  Salve;  Grove 1 s Tasteless 
Chill  Tonic ; Sloan' s Liniment;  and  Vick' s Salve.  I learned  that  just  aboi 
every  household  had  these  remedies,  often  on  the  same  shelf  with  mutton 
tallow,  home-made  bitters , and  a ball  of  beeswax. 

A few  drugs,  even  long  ago,  could  be  obtained,  legally,  only  by  pre- 
senting a doctor's  prescription;  alcohol  was  one  of  these,  but  moonshine 
whiskey  and  home-made  brandy  and  wines  were  easy  to  obtain  without  visitii 
a drugstore.  Numerous  types  of  home-made  wines,  regarded  just  as  beverags 
or  as  medicines,  were  in  many  homes.  What  would  a sufferer  from  stomach- 
ache have  done  without  blackberry  wine?  And  rheumatics  would  have  suffers 
many  an  extra  pain  without  several  daily  swallows  of  pokeberry  wine.  In 
very  old  times  every  house  had  a ball  of  crude  opium,  from  which  pills  coi 
be  made  when  anyone  felt  a chill  coming  on  or  some  other  approaching  illns 
From  this  crude  opium  was  made  laudanum,  merely  by  adding  some  whiskey,  i 


**  The  author  is  professor  emeritus  at  Western  Kentucky  University  at 
Bowling  Green,  and  honorary  president  of  the  Kentucky  Folklore  Soc- 
iety. He  has  written  more  than  two  dozen  articles  for  folklore 
journals,  and  his  FOLKWAYS  OF  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  REGION  (1963)  has 
had  good  sales.  In  the  last  eight  years  he  has  interviewed  more 
than  250  of  the  natives  of  the  area,  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  degrees  of  literacy;  227  of  these  interviews  are  on  tape 
and  a part  of  the  Western  Kentucky  University  Archives. 
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laudanum,  within  the  memory  of  some  of  my  oldest  helpers,  was  used  as  often 
as  aspirin  now  is*  Opium  and  laudanum  long  ago  disappeared  from  the  medi- 
cine cabinet,  but  paregoric , an  opium  derivative,  is  still  found,  now 
chiefly  by  prescription* 

People  who  frowned  on  whiskey  straight  regarded  scorched  whiskey  as  a 
great  medicine  for  certain  ills*  The  whiskey  was  poured  into  a shallow  pan, 
set  afire,  and,  after  a certain  period  of  burning,  the  fire  was  put  out 
and  the  hot  whiskey  drunk.  At  Christmas,  except  in  the  strictest  homes,  it 
was  permissible  to  flavor  eggnog  with  whiskey;  only  a very  greedy  person 
could  have  drunk  enough  eggnog  to  get  drunk,  anyway. 

The  old-time  doctor,  when  he  came  around,  often  had  a small  drugstore 
in  his  saddlebags.  He  would  dose  out  powders,  such  as  calomel,  and  wrap  a 
piece  of  paper  around  the  dose;  he  would  pour  from  his  large  bottles  small 
quantities  in  smaller  bottles;  he  would  leave  oral  instructions  about  the 
medicines,  always  provided,  as  he  knew,  some  old  granny  did  not  come  in 
after  he  left  and  suggest  some  of  her  remedies.  For  bulkier  things  he  would 
recommend  a visit  to  the  store;  and,  in  very  rare  cases,  he  would  leave  a 
prescription  or  two.  Oldsters  remember  when  a supply  of  calomel  would  be 
found  in  the  homes;  a horse  dose  of  it  sometimes  salivated  the  sick  person. 


Now  the  doctor  depends  upon  the  pharmacist  for  most  of  his  medicines. 
It  is  a sort  of  standardized  joke  that  only  the  pharmacist  can  read  the 
doctor's  writing;  consequently,  the  nature  of  the  prescription  is  rarely 
known  to  the  patient.  My  family  doctor  tells  me  that  the  making  of  pills 
is  now  almost  a lost  art,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  big  drug  companies 
rather  than  of  the  local  pharmacist  to  be  pill-rollers. 


Here  are  the  medicines,  or  the  makings , that  my  helpers  recall  as 
having  bought  at  the  store.  A typical  use  or  two  of  each  is  given,  with 
a numeral  at  the  end  if  four  or  more  uses  were  remembered.  To  be  sure 
that  some  of  these  store-bought  articles  were  still  in  demand,  I took  this 
paper  to  the  proprietor  of  an  old-fashioned  drugstore  in  the  region  and  had 
him  place  a star  in  front  of  the  items  that  he  still  sells;  if  the  substance 
is  bought  but  not  for  medicinal  purposes,  a note  will  be  added.  All  these 
items  and  their  uses  have  been  checked  with  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  and  with  Vance  Randolph's  OZARK  SUPERSTITIONS; 
the  Mammoth  Cave  region  shows  its  kindred  origin  with  Arkansas  by  having 
almost  perfect  agreement  with  that  state  and  with  one  of  the  mother  states. 
North  Carolina. 


ALCOHOL*  Used  especially  by  elder- 

Ily  men  and  women  for  toddies ; 
often  used  in  bitters , though 
whiskey  or  brandy  is  usually 
preferred. 

'ALUM.  Powdered  alum,  stuffed  up 
the  nose,  stopped  nosebleed; 
with  honey  and  red  pepper  it 
made  a good  cough  remedy;  dis- 
solved in  water,  it  was  taken 
internally  for  diarrhea.  (11) 
^ASAFETIDA*  Worn  as  a talisman 
around  the  neck  to  ward  off 
children' s diseases ; taken  in- 


ternally for  diarrhea  and  other 
stomach  troubles*  Often  called  for 
at  the  store  by  the  name  of  f ittity . 

AXLE  GREASE.  It  was  often  used  to 
treat  piles* 

BAKING  POWDER.  Sometimes  put  into  a 
tooth  cavity  for  tooth  ache* 

BLISTER  PLASTER  (Spanish  Fly).  Made 
into  a poultice  and  placed  on  the 
body,  usually  on  the  abdomen,  to 
bring  relief  for  internal  pains* 

It  was  called  a counter-irritant ; 
it  certainly  made  other  aches  seem 
mild.  After  the  plaster  was  removed, 
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the  burned  place  was  covered  with 
a hot  poultice  of  corn  meal  or 
cooked  onions,  to  bring  the  blis- 
ters to  a head.  This  heroic  rem- 
edy was  also  used  on  the  belly  of 
a cow  that  was  suffering  from 
colic. 

BLUEING.  Mixed  with  sweet  milk, 
it  formed  a remedy  for  asthma, 
croup,  and  other  respiratory 
ills ; it  made  a soothing  cover- 
ing for  burns . 

BLUE  MASS.  A dark-colored  soft 
gum— conserve  of  roses  and  mer- 
cury— , a handy  source  of  laxa- 
tive pills . 

*BLUESTONE.  Given  in  very  diluted 
form  for  croup . 

BRANDY.  If  bought  at  the  store, 
it  was  used  alone  or  in  bitters , 
for  just  about  everything  that 
ailed  you. 

BUCKSHOT.  A buckshot  at  night  for 
nine  nights,  taken  as  a pill,  was 
supposed  to  cure  boils  and  car- 
buncles . Soak  a handful  of  buck- 
shot in  water  or  milk  overnight 
and  drink  the  liquid  the  next 
morning  for  any  type  of  bowel 
trouble. 

CALOMEL.  The  old-standby  purgative. 

•'CAMPHOR.  Spirits  of  camphor,  that 
is,  camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
constituted  a rub-on  remedy  for 
croup , headache , and  insect 
stings.  A small  bag  of  it  was 
often  worn  around  the  neck  as  a 
talisman  to  ward  off  disease;  it 
was  said  to  be  as  effective  as 
asafetida.  (9) 

CARBOLIC  ACID.  Often  present  in 
many  homes  as  a disinfectant  and 
sometimes  put  on  a wad  of  cotton 
and  stuffed  into  a hollow  tooth. 

••CASTOR  OIL.  Though  castor  beans 
(mole  beans)  were  grown  in  many 
gardens  to  keep  the  moles  away, 
nobody  remembers  having  seen 
home-made  castor  oil.  Taken  raw 
so  or  in  orange  juice  or  slippery 
elm  ooze,  it  was  a standard  home 
remedy  for  constipation.  It  was 
also  rubbed  on  warts , moles , and 
tetter.  (5) 

••CAUSTIC.  Some  people  burned  snake- 
bites with  caustic. 


CHALK.  Powdered  chalk  was  put  on 
warts „ 

CHEWING  GUM.  A small  bit  was  put 
the  end  of  a toothpick  or  match 
and  touched  against  a foreign  ob 
ject  in  the  eye. 

CIGARETTE.  The  contents  of  a ciga 
rette  were  moistened  with  water  i 
placed  on  insect  stings.  This  w 
merely  a dress-up  version  of  put  ng 
a chew  of  tobacco  on  the  injured 
places „ 

COAL-OIL.  This  household  necessit 
was  not  called  kerosene  until  ve 
lately,  except  before  strangers 
by  very  young  people.  Some  of  t 
more  common  uses  were  for  burns , 
chigger  bites , and  cuts  and  inte 
nally  for  asthma,  colds , and  pne 
monia.  (27) 

COFFEE.  Parched  coffee  grains  wer 
chewed  for  indigestion. 

'^COPPERAS.  Taken  internally  for  wo  s. 

CREOSOTE.  Rubbed  on  itch  and  pois 
ivy. 

DYNAMITE.  Chewed  for  toothache;  a 
ways  called  din-a-mite. 

*EPSOM  SALT.  Always  called  salts , 
rival  of  castor  oil  as  a purgati  . 
It  was  also  taken,  internally,  w h 
sugar,  to  neutralize  the  effects  f 
poison  ivy. 

*FACE  POWDER.  Put  on  chigger  bites  o 
allay  the  itching;  used  only  as 
cosmetic  now. 

GASOLINE.  Gasoline  and  coil-oil, 
mixed,  on  insect  stings. 

GINGER.  Ginger  tea  was  given  for  1 
sorts  of  internal  troubles  and  a o 
to  break  out  measles  and  allay  f ei 

(9) 

*GLYCERINE.  With  linseed  oil  on  bu  s; 
with  rock  candy,  internally,  for 
coughs . 

GUM  GUAIACUM.  Locally  called  gumb 
whackum.  Used,  with  pokeroot  an 
whiskey,  internally,  for  rheumat 
Louisville  druggists  sometimes  o 
gumbo -whackum  from  Brownsville  f 
their  ex-Edmonson  County  custome  . 

GUNPOWDER.  Taken  internally  for 
boils;  rubbed  on  itch  and  poison 
ivy. 

*IODINE.  Kept  in  most  medicine  che  s 
for  cuts  , sores  , and  warts . 

IPECAC.  Used  as  a powerful  emetic 
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especially  when  a child  had 
swallowed  poison. 

LAUDANUMo  A cure-all , now  obtained 
only  on  prescription. 

LEMON.  The  juice  was  used  as  a 
complexion  remedy;  it  was  also 
drunk  in  quantities  to  offset 
rheumatism. 

*LICORICE.  Formerly  used  with  cher- 
ry bark  and  mullein  as  a tonic 
for  lung  troubles . It  is  still 
sold  but  only  to  children  to  eat 
like  candy  or  to  spit  like  big 
fellows  who  chew  tobacco.  (8) 

LIME.  Used  as  a disinfectant  and 
an  insecticide. 

‘-’‘LINSEED  OIL.  Used  alone  or  with 
glycerine  on  burns;  taken  inter- 
nally with  molasses  for  coughs . 
(6) 

^MATCHES.  A moistened  match  was 
rubbed  on  fever  blisters , but 
no  one  seems  to  practice  that 
now. 

*NAIL  POLISH.  Rub  on  chigger  bites . 

*NITRE  (SWEET  SPIRITS  OF  NITRE). 
Given  to  small  children  to  bring 
down  the  fever. 

NUTMEG.  Eaten  to  cure  boils  and 
for  indigestion;  worn  as  a charm 
around  the  neck  to  ward  off  in- 
digestion. 

OIL  (CRUDE  OIL).  Rub  on  piles. 

PAPER.  Brown  wrapping  paper  from 
the  store  was  soaked  in  vinegar 
and  bound  or  laid  on  bruises , 
aching  heads , and  swelling , just 
as  in  the  days  of  Jack  and  Jill: 

"And  Mother  plastered  up  his  knot 
With  vinegar  and  brown  paper." 

PEPPER.  Black  pepper,  originally 
bought  at  the  store  in  the  whole 
grains,  was  ground  at  home; 
whole  peppercorns  were  taken  as 
pills,  one  a day  for  seven  days, 
to  prevent  chills  and  fever ; 
black-pepper  tea  was  taken  for 
colic,  fevers,  and  hiccoughs. 

(20) 

*QUININE.  The  standard  remedy  for 
chills  and  fever;  older  people 
recall  having  taken  it  raw  or  in 
some  sweet  stuff,  like  jelly,  or 
in  slippery-elm  ooze.  (7) 

RAISINS.  A teaspoonful  of  raisins 
at  each  meal  for  a month  pre- 
vented boils ; a hot  raisin, 


placed  on  an  aching  tooth,  eased 

.it. 

*RESIN.  Taken  as  pills  for  worms ; 
powdered  and  mixed  with  mutton 
tallow  and  beeswax,  it  made  a good 
salve.  (5) 

*R0CK  CANDY.  A very  hard  candy  that 
was  put  into  the  bottom  of  a bottle 
to  sweeten  home-made  bitters  of  all 
sorts.  (9) 

SALT.  With  cornmeal,  it  made  an  ex- 
cellent poultice  for  boils , bruises, 
and  sprains.  Salty  water  eased  the 
irritation  of  chigger  bites . 

*SALTPETER.  A mixture  of  saltpeter, 
sulphur,  and  molasses,  taken  inter- 
nally, immunized  the  body  against 
poison  ivy. 

SHOE  POLISH.  White  shoe  polish, 
rubbed  on  poison  ivy , dries  up  the 
bumps . 

SILK.  A silk  thread,  tied  around  a 
wart,  removes  it  better  than  would 
any  other  kind  of  thread  or  string. 

SNUFF.  Put  snuff  on  an  aching  tooth 
or  blow  snuff  into  the  face  of  a 
woman  in  labor  to  hasten  childbirth. 

SODA.  Cover  burns  or  chicken-pox 
bumps  with  soda;  drink  lots  of  soda 
water  to  cure  colds . 

STRYCHNINE.  Mix  strychnine,  lard, 
and  coal-oil  and  put  the  mixture 
on  the  heads  of  small  chickens;  if 
a hawk  catches  one,  he  will  peck 
the  chick's  head  and  thus  cease  to 
trouble  poultry  henceforth. 

SUGAR.  The  most  common  medicinal  use 
of  sugar  was  to  moisten  a teaspoon- 
ful of  it  with  coal-oil  or  turpen- 
tine and  allow  the  mixture  to  melt 
and  slowly  go  down  the  sore  throat. 
Onions,  soaked  overnight  in  sugar, 
produced  onion  syrup,  a good  cough 
remedy.  (26) 

*SULPHUR.  Sulphur  and  molasses  made 
a widely-known  spring  tonic;  sul- 
phur water,  drunk  regularly,  pre- 
vented rheumatism;  sulphur  and  lard 
cured  itch,  even  seven-year  itch. 
(18) 

*SWEET  OIL.  Olive  oil  was  regularly 
sweet  oil.  With  alcohol  and  goose 
grease,  it  made  a standard  internal 
remedy  for  rheumatism.  (4) 

TEA.  Put  tea  leaves  on  a sty. 

^TURPENTINE.  It  was  used  as  a lini- 
ment , as  a remedy  for  colds . 
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as  an  insecticide , on  a foot  tha 
had  stepped  on  a nail , on  a snaki 
bite , or  just  about  any  other  ai 
ment,  internal  or  external,, 

Though  I have  not  made  a very  thorough  survey  of  present-day  medicii 
cabinets,  I believe  the  average  one  would  have  the  following:  camphor , 
castor  oil , carbolic  acid,  Epsom  salt , glycerine , iodine,  lime,  salt, 
soda , and  turpentine — a rather  small  list  when  you  remember  that,  twenty 
five  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  remedies  mentioned  in  this  article  were  i 
common  use. 

(1  am  under  obligations  to  the  following  helpers  besides  the  35  who 
interviews  on  folk  remedies  are  recorded  on  tape:  Mr.  Paul  Brooks,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Brooks  Drugstore,  of  Brownsville,  a landmark  in  the 
whole  region;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hazelip,  of  Bowling  Green,  owners  of 
a chain  of  Prescription  Centers  and  very  much  interested  in  old  remedies 
my  family  physician.  Dr.  Jesse  Funk,  who  loves  to  review  with  me  the  cha 3 
in  medicine  since  he  first  began  his  practice;  and  Drs.  Kenneth  and  Mary 
Clarke,  of  Western  Kentucky  University,  for  their  constant  encouragement 
to  me  in  my  study.) 

Vc  ‘V  * /V  iV  >V  /V  /V  * Vr  Vc  Vc  * -k  ,V  Vc  -k  •&  <8:  ! 

************************ 

YAUPON  LORE 

After  300  or  more  years.  North  Carolina's  seaside  holly,  yaupon,  st  L 
fascinates  visitors  and  natives  alike.  For  them,  we  present  another  fra 
ment  of  yaupon  lore,  from  an  account  by  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  a Spanish  visito 
to  the  New  World.  The  account  was  translated  by  Buckingham  Smith  and  pu 
lished  in  1871.  It  brings  out  a little  known  taboo  the  Indians  associat 
with  their  use  of  the  "black  draught,"  as  they  called  yaupon. 

"They  drink  a tea  made  from  leaves  of  a tree  like  those  of  the  oak, 
which  they  toast  in  a pot;  and  after  these  are  parched,  the  vessel,  stil 
remaining  on  the  fire,  is  filled  with  water.  When  the  liquid  has  twice 

boiled,  they  pour  it  into  a jar,  and  in  cooling  it  use  the  half  of  a gou  . 

As  soon  as  it  is  covered  thickly  with  froth,  it  is  drunk  as  warm  as  can 

be  supported;  and  from  the  time  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pot  until  it  is 

used  they  are  crying  aloud:  Who  wishes  to  drink?  When  the  women  hear 
these  cries,  they  instantly  stop,  fearing  to  move;  and  although  they  may 
be  heavily  laden,  they  dare  do  nothing  further.  Should  one  of  them  move 
they  dishonor  her,  beating  her  with  sticks,  and  greatly  vexed,  throw  awa 
the  liquor  they  have  prepared;  while  they  who  have  drunk  eject  it,  which 
they  do  readily  and  without  pain.  The  reason  they  give  for  this  usage  i 
that  when  they  are  about  to  drink,  if  the  women  move  from  where  they  hea 
the  cry,  something  pernicious  enters  the  body  in  that  liquid,  shortly  pr 
ducing  death.  At  the  time  of  boiling,  the  vessel  must  be  covered;  and  i 
it  should  happen  to  be  open  when  a woman  passes,  they  use  no  more  of  tha 
liquid,  but  throw  it  out.  The  color  is  yellow.  They  are  three  days  tal  g 
it,  eating  nothing  in  the  time,  and  daily  each  one  drinks  an  arroba  and 
half."  (The  arroba  is  nearly  four  and  a quarter  gallons.) 

--THE  STATE,  June  15,  1967,  p.  53 
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ISAAC  GARFIELD  GREER  (1881-1967) 
by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson 


At  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  on  November  24,  1967,  died,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six,  Isaac  Garfield  Greer,  one  of  the  last,  best,  and  most  gen- 
uinely traditional  North  Carolina  folk  singers.  He  had  his  middle  name,  he 
said,  from  a Yankee  general  who  once  boarded  in  the  Greer  home,  was  kind 
and  gentlemanly  to  the  inmates,  lived  to  be  the  twentieth  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  assassinated  in  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Greer  was  born. 
Ike  Greer  was  born  and  raised  at  Zionville,  Watauga  County,  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  chief  regions  of  the  provenience  of  ballads  and  songs  in  THE 
FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  and,  proximately,  of 
some  of  the  best  ballads  in  MORE  TRADITIONAL  BALLADS  OF  VIRGINIA  (see  A.  P. 
Hudson's  review  of  the  last-named  in  VIRGINIA  MAGAZINE  OF  HISTORY  AND  BIOG- 
RAPHY, 69.3.353-356).  This  was  also  the  home  of  Frank  Proffitt,  fine  ballad 
singer  and  folk-instrument  maker,  who  died  last  year,  a friend  of  Ike  Greer. 
Ike  Greer  was  a student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (class  of  1910) 
when  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  then  a professor  there,  was  beginning  the  great  work 
of  collecting  the  Child  ballads  traditionally  known  in  America.  For  Pro- 
fessor Smith  he  sang  the  old  ballads  he  had  learned  from  his  folks  in  Wa- 
tauga County,  and  was  told:  "Go  back,  Ike,  and  collect  all  you  can,  because 
the  day  is  coming  when  the  ballads  and  folksongs  you  know  will  be  taught  as 
music  and  literature  in  every  college  and  university  where  the  English  tongue 
is  known"  (tape  recording  made  by  A.  P.  H. , in  The  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson 
Folklore  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library;  also,  Betty  Bol- 
ton, "Music  of  His  Life  Played  on  His  Heartstrings,"  BIBLICAL  RECORDER, 
November  20,  1965,  p.  9). 

After  years  of  teaching,  notably  as  professor  of  history  and  government 
at  Appalachian  State  College,  Boone,  where  he  did  much  collecting  from  his 
mountain-bred  students,  Ike  Greer  had  a distinguished  and  useful  career  as 
an  administrator  of  child  welfare,  chiefly  in  orphanages  maintained  by  the 
Baptist  Church.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  he  moved  to  Chapel  Hill  as  an 
executive  of  the  Business  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Soon  thereafter,  he  built  and  furnished  an  elegant  home  across  from  Gimghoul 
Castle  on  the  highway  leading  from  Raleigh  into  Chapel  Hill.  There,  beloved 
by  the  citizens  of  Chapel  Hill  and  of  North  Carolina,  he  lived  a busy  and 
useful  like,  in  frequent  demand  as  a speaker  and  singer.  Among  the  honors 
he  held  were  the  presidency  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  of  which 
he  was  probably  a charter  member,  and  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred 
upon  him  by  Wake  Forest  College  (now  University). 

Doctor  Greer,  as  he  liked  to  be  formally  addressed,  was  not  a folklore 
scholar,  and  he  published  almost  nothing.  But  he  was  a perambulating  an- 
thology of  North  Carolina  folklore,  comparable  with  his  contemporary,  Bascom 
Lamar  Lunsford,  of  Buncombe  County,  "Minstrel  of  the  Appalachians,"  who 
according  to  last  reports  has  not  been  in  good  health  for  several  years. 

Ike  Greer's  two  main  interests,  in  children  and  in  folksong,  were 
orally  expressed.  A few  years  ago,  he  reckoned  that  he  had  made  452  public 


**  Anyone  who  ever  heard  Ike  Greer  singing  his  beloved  ballads  will 
treasure  these  paragraphs  by  Professor  Hudson  (710  Greenwood  Road, 
Chapel  Hill). 
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addresses,  over  the  state  and  nation,  in  which  he  sang  the  old  songs  he 
had  learned  in  Watauga  and  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina,  often  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  first  wife  with  a dulcimer.  These,  interspersed  by 
anecdotes  about  them  and  by  various  other  memorable  and  amusing  kinds  of 
folklore,  were  what  people  came  out  to  hear,  whether  they  were  Baptist 
Sunday  School  children,  Friends  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Librai 
a learned  society,  collegians,  or  service  men. 

His  repertory  of  the  old  songs  was  large  and  varied.  He  said  he  "in- 
terpreted"  them.  What  he  actually  did  was  to  sing  them  as  he  had  learned 
them  traditionally,  without  frills  and  unself-consciously.  He  liked  "The 
Gypsy  Laddie"  and  "Sweet  William"  (Earl  Brand).  He  relished  "Sourwood 
Mountain"  and  "Down  in  the  Valley."  He  sang  "Tom  Dula"  (insisting  on  thii 
spelling)  as  he  said  he  had  learned  it  from  one  of  Tom's  pals  who  fought 
in  the  Confederate  army  with  him  and  saw  him  hanged  at  Statesville  in  186; 
ninety  years  before  The  Kingston  Trio  got  hold  of  it.  One  of  his  student, 
at  Appalachian  confided  to  him,  he  said,  that  she  was  a granddaughter  of 
Ann  Melton,  the  other  woman  in  the  triangle.  He  trolled  out  the  doleful 
"Frankie  Silvers"  and  didn't  believe  that  Frankie  made  it  up  and  sang  it 
on  a gallows  at  Morganton  in  1833.  He  was  sentimental  about  "The  Little 
Mohee"  and  "The  Pretty  Quadroon."  He  sang  "Palms  of  Victory"  and  the  oth 
white  spirituals  nobly.  Once,  when  he  sang  a comic  Irish  ballad,  "Paddy 
and  the  Barber,"  which  he  had  got  from  an  Appalachian  granddaughter  of  an 
Irishwoman,  a distinguished  North  Carolina  judge  in  his  audience  told  him 
a story  about  it.  While  the  judge  was  holding  court  in  one  of  the  Great 
Smoky  counties,  the  session  was  disturbed  by  an  old  banjo-picker  and  sing 
who  was  bawling  out  the  song  in  the  courtyard  below.  "Mr.  Sheriff,"  or- 
dered the  judge,  "go  down  and  tell  that  old  fool  to  shut-up."  When  the 
sheriff  returned  and  business  resumed,  so  did  the  song.  "Mr.  Sheriff, 
didn't  you  tell  that  old  fool  what  I said?"  Replied  the  sheriff,  "Yes, 
your  Honor,  but  he  said,  'You  go  back  an'  tell  the  jedge  to  'tend  to  his 
business  and  I'll  'tend  to  mine."'  Another  of  Ike  Greer's  stories  was 
about  an  admiral  of  the  Pacific  fleet  in  whose  flagship  quarters  he  enter 
tained  the  admiral  and  a party  of  his  friends.  The  songs  took  the  admira 
back  to  the  long  sea  watches  of  his  early  days  when  the  old  songs,  remem- 
bered from  his  childhood,  solaced  him. 

Ike  Greer  has  been  fairly  well  recorded  in  print  and  sound.  Many  of 
his  songs  appear  in  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  (words  and  music).  He 
recorded  many  for  the  Folk  Song  Archive  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Sev- 
eral, with  anecdotes,  were  taped  by  A.  P.  H.  and  are  in  the  A.  P.  H.  Foil 
lore  Collection.  A few  months  before  he  died,  friends  at  Chapel  Hill  got 
a reel  of  recordings  from  him  for  the  North  Carolina  Folk  Music  and  Folk- 
lore Archive.  It  is  said  that  he  bequeathed  his  folklore  collection  to 
Appalachian  State. 

Memory  of  Ike  Greer  will  be  fragrant  with  the  recollections  of  chile 
hood  and  the  music  of  old  songs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  in  America  experienced  a great 
upsurge  of  interest  in  the  collecting  and  preserving  of  folk  songs.  Pro- 
fessor Francis  J.  Child  of  Harvard  University  may  be  considered  the  fore- 
runner of  the  movement  because  of  his  valuable  work  in  collecting  the  English 
and  Scottish  ballads,  published  in  five  volumes  from  1883  to  1898.  After 
this  publication,  interest  in  collecting  ballads  and  folk  songs  spread  con- 
siderably, and  certain  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  the  New  England 
states  and  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  were  centers  of  activity. 

At  the  outset  much  of  the  emphasis  in  the  study  of  the  ballads  was 
placed  upon  their  textual  content.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  text 
of  a ballad  to  be  published  without  an  accompanying  melody.  However,  as 
scholars  came  to  realize  that  tune  or  melody  is  a primary  element  in  ballad 
making  and  ballad  style,  they  began  to  give  the  musical  aspects  of  the 
studies  increasing  consideration.  Musicologists  engaged  in  vigorous  study 
of  the  tonal  content  of  the  tunes  in  terms  of  scales,  modes,  intervals, 
and  melodic  progressions.  Studies  of  this  kind  aimed  at  discovering  char- 
acteristic procedures  in  the  songs  of  different  peoples . 

Not  the  least  among  the  interests  of  collectors  were  the  songs  of  mi- 
nority groups,  chief  among  whom  were  Southern  Negroes.  Their  songs  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  largely  through  the  concert  tours  of 
the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  whose  repertoire  consisted  mainly  of  songs  called 
"Negro  Spirituals."  It  was  this  title  that  engendered  considerable  discus- 
sion and  controversy  among  musically  elite  groups  because  the  name  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  songs  originated  among  Negroes.  Trained  musicians  and  mu- 
sicologists showed  their  interest  by  endeavoring  through  scientific  and 
objective  study  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  so-called  "Negro  Spirituals." 

Large  collections  of  religious  songs  were  made  available  for  study,  and 
much  time  was  given  to  the  business  of  comparing  the  tunes  and  the  texts 
of  Negro  and  White  spirituals.  Notable  among  studies  using  this  approach 
are:  Newman  I.  White's  AMERICAN  NEGRO  FOLK  SONGS,  (1928),  Guy  B.  Johnson's 
"The  Negro  Spiritual,  A Problem  in  Anthropology,"  (1931)1  and  George  Pullen 
Jackson's  WHITE  SPIRITUALS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UPLANDS,  (1933).*  2 

Close  study  and  scrutiny  revealed  that  all  of  the  songs  in  the  two 
groups  had  striking  similarities  and  in  some  cases  were  indentical.  This 
obviously  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Negro  had  borrowed  perhaps  the 
entire  body  of  his  songs  from  European  melodies.  But  this  conclusion  did 
not  provide  the  answer  for  all  of  the  questions.  For  example,  there  was 
something  in  the  Negro's  rendition  of  the  songs  that  made  them  distinctly 
different--"distinctively  Negro."  Scholars  began  to  probe  for  the  answer 
in  the  Negro's  African  heritage.  They  were  particularly  interested  in 
finding  out  to  what  extent  African  influences  were  present  in  the  music. 


iGuy  B.  Johnson,  "The  Negro  Spiritual,  A Problem  in  Anthropology." 
AMERICAN  ANTHROPOLOGIST,  33:  157-171,  1931. 

2 

See  Chapters  XIX  and  XX  of  this  book.  The  author  devotes  Chapter 
XIX  to  a discussion  and  comparison  of  tunes  and  Chapter  XX  to  a discus- 
sion and  comparison  of  texts. 
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Studies  having  this  objective  suffered  considerably  because  of  the  scarcit' 
of  available  data.  Large  amounts  of  recorded  music  from  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean  as  well  as  from  America  were  not  available  for  objective  study 
until  comparatively  late  in  the  twentieth  century.  Yet  one  of  the  major 
early  century  studies  with  this  emphasis  was  Dr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  AFRO- 
AMERICAN  FOLK-SONGS  published  in  1914.  Appearing  even  earlier  was  the 
scholarly  work  of  Dr.  Richard  Wallaschek.3 4  Even  at  best  these  studies 
could  not  yield  valid  and  far-reaching  conclusions.  They  suffered  from 
the  serious  limitation  of  available  materials,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  large  amounts  of  African  recorded  folk  music  and  data  available 
for  study  today.  Dr.  Jaap  Kunst  in  his  book  entitled  ETHNOMUSICOLOGY  in- 
cludes an  extensive  and  impressive  bibliography^  listing  works  concerned 
with  the  music  of  non-Westem  peoples.  The  titles  of  scores  of  recently 
published  works  on  studies  in  African  music  may  be  found  in  this  list, 
many  of  them  having  been  published  during  the  40' s and  50' s of  the  present 
century . 

In  contrast  to  this  wave  of  activity  and  interest  in  African  music, 
there  has  been  an  apparent  slowing  down  of  interest  in  the  folk  music  of 
America  and  the  folk  songs  of  American  Negroes.  Very  few  recently  pub- 
lished works  indicate  by  their  titles  that  the  subject  concerns  Negro  folk 
music. ^ One  might  well  ask  if  this  is  an  indication  that  everything  that 
is  interesting  or  worth  saying  has  been  said.  In  answer  to  this  question, 
let  us  look  at  the  relatively  unexplored  areas  of  interest  and  study. 

The  secular  songs  of  the  Negro  have  not  generally  been  subjected  to 
exhaustive  scrutiny.  The  fact  is  that  collections  of  secular  songs  lag 
considerably  behind  collections  of  religious  songs.  Apparently,  there  has 
been  satisfaction  with  the  generally  accepted  conclusion  that  the  Negro  di 
borrow  his  religious  songs  and  that  those  peculiarities  of  rendition  which 
have  been  difficult  to  explain  are  evidences  of  surviving  Africanisms.  Bu 
present  and  future  studies  should  take  into  account  all  of  the  music  the 
Negro  sings,  particularly  his  secular  songs.  The  Negro  community  should 
be  used  as  a setting  for  such  studies.  This  setting  would,  no  doubt,  pro- 
vide fresh  insights  into  the  meaning  of  the  music.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  essential  culture  traits  will  persist  without  reference  to  ge- 
ographic location,  but  it  must  also  be  recognized  that  within  the  average 
Southern  Negro  community,  it  is  possible  to  have  varying  influences  force- 
ful anough  to  produce  different  kinds  of  Negro  music.  Musicological  anal- 
yses would  make  such  studies  both  scientific  and  objective,  and  the  data 
obtained  from  such  study  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  investigators  in 
other  disciplines. 


3Richard  Wallaschek,  AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  MUSIC,  SONGS,  INSTRUMENTS,  DANCES,  AND  PANTOMIMES  OF  SAVAGE  RACES, 
London,  1893. 

4 

Jaap  Kunst,  ETHNOMUSICOLOGY.  The  Hague,  3rd  edition,  1959,  pp . 
80-215. 

^Harold  Courlander's  NEGRO  FOLK  MUSIC,  U.  S.  A.,  1963,  is,  of  course, 
a notable  exception. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STUDY 
ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE 

My  interest  in  the  subject  of  folk  music  and  folk  songs  began  when 
I realized  that  I had  very  little  knowledge  about  the  historical  and  cul- 
tural background  of  the  songs  I myself  had  sung  and  had  heard  my  people 
sing  practically  all  of  my  life.  It  was  an  interest  that  received  sub- 
stantial stimulation  and  nurture  during  my  first  course  in  folk  music 
taught  by  Dr.  Wilton  Mason  of  the  Music  Faculty  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  there  was  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  further  study  in  the  subject  of  Negro  folk  songs  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  me  and,  in  turn,  those  whom  I might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  teach. 

The  study  was  begun  in  the  early  summer  months  of  1960.  At  Dr.  Mason's 
suggestion,  I set  out  to  recover  as  many  of  the  Child  ballad  texts  and  tunes 
as  could  be  found  surviving  among  Negro  informants  living  in  Greensboro, 

North  Carolina,  and  in  surrounding  towns.  Since  these  songs  are  not  par- 
ticularly common  among  Negroes,  it  was  felt  that  any  such  examples  that  I 
might  collect  would  have  unusual  interest  and  would  perhaps  point  to  some 
interesting  channels  of  communication.  From  the  outset,  we^  found  that  those 
informants  who  show  a willingness  to  sing  had  only  vague  and  imperfect  rec- 
ollections of  such  songs;  moreover,  they  considered  them  to  be  "sinful." 

A vigorous  campaign  for  material  from  students  on  the  campuses  of  The  Ag- 
ricultural and  Technical  College  and  of  Bennett  College  of  Greensboro  was 
equally  unrewarding,  and  I began  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  altering 
my  original  objective  somewhat.  Two  plans  of  action  seemed  desirable: 

(1)  To  accept  any  song  offered,  secular  or  religious,  and  make  it  the  object 
of  my  closest  attention  and  study,  and  (2)  to  collect  without  regard  to 
derivations  whatever  kinds  of  songs  the  informant  knew  (printed  versions 
excepted)  so  as  to  study  the  music  in  terms  of  distinctions  of  style  and 
of  type. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  MATERIAL 

The  notated  musical  examples  will  show,  I believe,  a fairly  repre- 
sentative number  and  variety  of  songs.  There  are  children's  songs,  prison 
songs,  songs  about  animals,  love  songs,  and  religious  songs.  Three  of  the 
four  religious  songs  are  spirituals  sung  in  the  informants'  own  unsophisti- 
cated styles.  One  informant's  song  is  a long-meter  hymn,  characteristical- 
ly embellished.  The  portions  which  are  recorded  but  not  notated  include 
two  complete  church  services— that  of  Gethsemane  Baptist  Church  in  Greens- 
boro, and  of  the  Stony  Creek  Primitive  Baptist  Church  of  Mt . Airy,  North 
Carolina.  These  two  services  provide  excellent  examples  of  shouts,  in- 
tonings,  long-meter  hymns  lined  out,  and  sermons. 

THE  METHOD  OF  COLLECTING  THE  SONGS 

Perhaps  my  greatest  recompense  for  undertaking  a study  of  this  kind 
has  been  in  the  opportunities  it  has  offered  me  for  personal  growth  and 
development.  To  go  and  collect  the  material  was  in  itself  no  small  task. 


^The  we  and  our  refer  to  my  husband  and  me. 
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For  me,  it  seemed  to  be  fraught  with  numerous  difficulties.  In  addition 
to  the  inevitable  demands  upon  time  and  energy  and  upon  the  means  to  get 
the  job  done,  there  were  real  and  genuine  lessons  to  be  learned  in  the 
matter  of  tact  and  of  patience  in  getting  acquainted  and  dealing  with 
reluctant  informants.  In  this  connection,  I must  mention  Dr.  Mason  Brewer 
who  accompanied  us  on  one  of  our  collecting  trips.  Dr.  Brewer's  booming 
"Fine!"  "Fine!"  demonstrated  to  me  how  a compliment  honestly  given  and 
honestly  meant  can  bring  fine  results  in  the  business  of  collecting  songs. 

THE  EQUIPMENT 

One  of  my  major  problems  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  was  to  find 
a means  of  collecting  the  material  needed.  I did  not  own  a tape  recorder 
and  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  using  one.  It  was,  therefore,  good 
to  discover  that  for  a nominal  fee,  a used  RCA  tape  recorder  could  be  rent 
from  one  of  the  electrical  repair  shops  in  the  city.  The  proprietor  very 
graciously  gave  us  instructions  in  how  to  use  the  machine  to  get  the  best 
results,  and  later  on,  as  the  collecting  progressed,  Dr.  Mason  gave  addi- 
tional professional  advice  which  proved  indispensable. 

In  my  effort  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  notating  the  tunes,  I 
found  that  repeated  playings  of  the  songs  by  means  of  the  tape  recorder 
presented  several  knotty  problems.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  con- 
venient way  to  confine  my  listening  again  and  again  to  one  song  at  a time. 
The  result  was  that  I heard  the  entire  body  of  songs  for  what  seemed  to  be 
countless  times  before  I attempted  to  notate  them.  These  repeated  hearing 
however,  were  a distinct  advantage,  for  I had  the  opportunity  to  become 
somewhat  steeped  in  the  general  melodic  contour  of  each  tune  before  having 
to  concentrate  on  other  aspects  of  the  songs.  I found  also  that  this  kind 
of  concentrated  listening  was  a great  help  in  the  matter  of  locating  mel- 
odic correspondence  in  songs  given  in  other  collections.  One  other  proble 
was  that  of  winding  and  rewinding  the  tape.  During  this  process,  there 
were  times  when  the  tape  broke  or  became  knotted  in  an  unruly  fashion,  and 
repairing  or  mending  it  became,  at  best,  an  exercise  in  patience.  Trans- 
ferring the  songs  to  a disk  eased  some  of  the  problems  but  added  fresh  one 
For  example,  the  expense  involved  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  disk 
lacked  durability.  Nevertheless,  by  exercising  great  care,  I could  use  my 
small  RCA  phonograph  with  its  light  arm  and  speed  control,  to  listen  re- 
peatedly to  each  of  the  songs  in  the  group.  Our  decision  to  purchase  one 
of  the  new  cartr idge-type  RCA  tape  recorders  was  a happy  one.  There  were 
several  advantages  in  my  using  this  type  of  machine.  Since  the  tape  was 
housed  in  a cartridge,  the  chances  of  getting  a knotted  and  broken  tape 
were  reduced  to  a minimum.  On  this  type  of  machine,  it  was  possible  to 
indicate  by  number  exactly  where  each  song  began  and  ended.  Also  at  any 
moment  during  the  progress  of  a song,  it  was  possible  to  reverse  the  move- 
ment and  hear  a passage  repeated  as  many  times  as  it  was  necessary.  The 
use  of  this  machine  took  much  of  the  tedium  out  of  the  notational  work, 
and  I found  that  I could  proceed  with  full  attention  on  the  business  at 
hand . 


2 

Dr.  Brewer  began  collecting  Negro  folk  tales  in  1925.  He  is  the 
author  of  THE  WORD  ON  THE  BRAZO,  a collection  of  Negro  preacher  tales, 
from  the  Brazos  Bottoms  of  Texas,  University  of  Texas  Press,  1953  and 
DOG  GHOSTS,  1958,  University  of  Texas  Press. 
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THE  INFORMANTS 


No  discussion  of  how  these  songs  were  collected  would  be  complete 
without  my  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  informants  whose  cooperation 
and  willingness  to  sing  made  the  study  possible.  Generally  we  were  put 
on  the  trail  of  our  informants  by  someone  who  knew  someone  else  who  either 
liked  to  sing  or  liked  to  play  the  guitar.  We  found  it  good  to  make  social 
contact  and  establish  rapport  with  the  informant  before  doing  the  collect- 
ing. 


The  children  informants  (four  of  them)  sang  their  songs  in  pairs,  (two 
singing  in  unison).  All  are  natives  of  Greensboro  and  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  here.  I made  contact  with  Beverly  Green  and  Diane  Holman  one  spring 
afternoon.  They  were  in  the  back  yard  adjoining  my  yard  engaged  in  learn- 
ing "A  Sailor  Went  to  Sea!  Sea!  Sea!"  I could  watch  them  from  my  kitchen 
window  and  could  witness  the  process  of  oral  transmission,  coupled  with 
the  body  movements,  taking  place.  Diane  Holman  was  doing  the  teaching. 

| When  I thought  they  had  learned  their  song  well  enough  as  they  frisked  and 
swayed  about,  I made  my  presence  known  and  asked  if  they  would  like  to  have 
us  record  their  song.  They  gave  overwhelming  consent.  They  were  delighted 
with  the  play  back  and  offered  to  sing  songs  that  they  had  learned  in  Sunday 
School  and  Bible  school,  but  I pressed  them  for  songs  that  they  learned  from 
each  other,  like  the  game  songs.  We  couldn't  get  together  with  them  that 
afternoon,  but  they  came  to  my  house  again  and  again  in  the  afternoons  until 
I had  collected  the  ones  they  knew  best. 

| 

Margaret  and  Leon  Becton,  ages  12  and  10  respectively,  are  two  of  the 
children  of  a large  family.  By  devious  means,  we  had  learned  that  their 
father  could  sing  quite  well  and  could  play  his  own  accompaniments  on  the 
guitar.  When  we  found  out  that  he  generally  reached  home  from  his  work 
at  about  6 p.m.  each  day,  we  planned  our  social  call  for  one  afternoon 
after  7 p.m.  We  found  this  large  happy  group  of  children  either  standing 
or  sitting  around  their  parents  in  their  front  room.  From  the  outset  we 
could  see  that  the  father  was  a good  provider,  master  of  all  he  surveyed, 
and  adored  by  his  family.  It  was  not  difficult  to  make  friends  with  this 
warm  and  responsive  group.  Finally  the  conversation  got  around  to  the 
purpose  or  our  visit.  He  admitted  that  he  played  the  guitar  and  sang 
"sometimes";  but  said  he,  "you  take  my  Margaret  over  there;  she  can  sing 
j and  play  as  good  as  I can."  The  mother,  sensing  her  husband's  unwilling- 
ness, began  to  make  frequent  references  to  an  older  son,  married  and  living 
in  another  town.  She  said  repeatedly  that  he  could  really  sing.  But  my 
husband  and  I always  eased  the  conversation  back  so  as  to  center  it  on  the 
father,  and  he  just  as  affably  but  resolutely  shifted  it  to  Margaret.  Fi- 
nally we  asked  Margaret  to  give  us  a sample  of  her  singing.  After  casting 
a side-long  glance  at  her  father,  she  reached  for  her  father's  guitar,  and 
her  brother  immediately  joined  her  in  singing  "The  Old  Flag  Never  Touched 
the  Ground."  The  room  became  lively  with  movement.  All  of  the  younger 
children  danced  and  pranced  to  their  sister's  music  and  song.  (It  is 
regrettable  that  I couldn't  have  taken  a picture  of  this  scene.)  Having 
once  started,  the  children  sang  song  after  song,  but  the  father  remained 
unyielding.  He  did  promise  that  he  would  come  to  our  house  and  sing  for 
us  later  in  the  week,  and  we  trusted  him  to  keep  that  promise,  but  when 
the  day  arrived,  he  sent  Margaret  and  Leon  to  substitute  for  himself.  The 
children  sang  the  songs  they  knew  without  any  suggestions  from  us. 

We  learned  of  Joe  Goodman  while  we  were  frantically  tracking  down 
another  informant  whom  we  knew  personally,  and  who  we  thought  would  sing 
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if  we  could  find  him.  We  were  told  by  several  Reidsvillians  that  Joe  loved 
to  sing,  and  we  went  immediately  to  his  home  where  we  found  him  in  a pleas- 
ant, even  jolly  mood.  We  did  not  have  to  cajole  him  or  tease  him  into  sing 
ing . He  willingly  sang  the  songs  he  knew  and  liked.  We  recorded  everythin 
that  he  sang.  Some  weeks  later  we  went  back  to  get  Joe  to  sing  one  of  his 
songs  again.  We  were  thinking  that  we  might  get  a better  recording  of  it. 
But  on  this  occasion,  Joe  was  in  a depressed  state.  As  we  sat  and  talked 
with  him  in  the  twilight,  we  noticed  that  Joe  wasn't  making  much  conver- 
sation. Finally,  he  said,  "I  cain'  sing  for  you  this  evenin';  I got  the 
botherations.  I ain'  got  no  job  or  nuthin'  now.  I jes  don'  feel  like 
singin'."  We  chatted  awhile  longer  in  an  effort  to  cheer  him,  but  when 
we  left,  we  were  feeling  depressed  and  sad  ourselves.  Not  many  weeks  after 
wards,  however,  Joe  did  sing  again  for  us. 

We  found  Johnny  Workman,  a man  of  fifty  or  more  years,  living  in  one 
of  the  poorer,  less  reputable  sections  of  our  city  of  Greensboro.  Our  first 
visit  was  spent  in  getting  acquainted  with  him  and  getting  his  promise  to 
sing.  He  was  affable  and  given  to  conversation  about  himself  and  his  ex- 
periences. Johnny  had  lived  on  a farm,  but,  as  he  said  himself,  he  didn't 
like  life  on  a farm  because  there  were  too  many  "ups".  He  said,  "Every 
day,  you  got  to  wake  up,  get  up,  wash  up,  eat  up,  and  then  get  behind  a mu) 
and  tell  him  to  git  up."  We  allowed  Johnny  to  set  the  day  for  the  collect- 
ing session;  and,  since  he  gave  himself  quite  a good  little  time  between, 
my  imagination  told  me  that  he  was  spending  that  time  getting  tuned  "up" 
and  practiced  "up"  for  the  occasion.  We  feel  that  he  sang  his  songs  with 
genuine  pride  and  joy.  Johnny  not  only  sang  but  recited  some  of  his  own 
poetry  which  is  included  in  the  recorded  portion  of  this  study.  Johnny's 
songs  recall  his  past  life  of  hardship  and  deprivation. 

Harvey  Reaves,  also  a man  of  fifty  or  more  years,  is  a resident  of 
Greensboro.  We  found  him  to  be  a jovial,  good-natured,  hard-working  man 
who  loved  to  sing  and  who  loved  to  tipple.  This  latter  love  was  all  too 
evident  on  the  day  we  did  the  recording.  Neighbors  of  Harvey  Reaves  told 
us  that  he  was  seldom  without  a song  on  his  lips.  So  far  as  we  could  as- 
certain, he  had  no  family,  and  he  preferred  to  come  to  our  house  to  do  his 
singing.  He  sank  down  on  the  divan  in  our  living  room,  stretched  his  long 
legs  in  front  of  him,  and  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  songs  I wanted  him  to 
sing.  Thinking  that  I might  miss  something  really  good  if  I gave  sugges- 
tions, I allowed  him  his  choice  until  I found  that  he  was  ready  to  sing 
the  currently  popular  tunes  heard  constantly  on  radio  and  television.  It 
was  then  that  I expressed  a preference  for  the  songs  that  he  had  known 
practically  all  his  life. 

After  he  had  reflected  a few  moments,  he  began  to  sing.  One  song 
followed  the  other  in  quick  succession.  There  was  no  hesitancy  or  failure 
to  recall  words  or  tunes.  Such  a man  as  Harvey  Reaves  has  the  songs  of 
his  community  in  his  keeping,  so  to  speak.  He  is  a folk  singer. 


We  are  happy  to  have  represented  among  our  informants  Dory  Boyd,  who 
is  an  ex-slave,  and  who,  at  the  time  we  recorded  his  songs,  was  reportedly 
106  years  old.  Among  other  interesting  facts  given  in  a feature  article 
done  on  Dory  Boyd,  one  statement  quoted  him  as  saying  of  himself,  "I  sing 
'about  all  the  time."  Shortly  after  we  had  read  the  article,  which  appeal 
ed  in  the  GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS,  Sunday,  May  27,  1962,  we  arranged,  throuf 
Dr.  Brewer  of  Livingstone  College,  a visit  with  this  venerable  old  gentle- 
man. Dr.  Brewer,  who  had  probably  become  acquainted  with  Dory  Boyd  on  otl 
occasions,  accompanied  us  on  the  trip  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  visit 
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struck  up  a lively  conversation  with  the  old  man.  His  years  of  experience 
in  collecting  folk  tales  must  have  helped  him  to  know  exactly  what  moment 
to  remind  our  informant  that  he  was  to  sing  for  us  that  afternoon.  To  our 
agreeable  surprise,  our  informant  did  not  delay  one  moment  in  readying  him- 
self for  the  experience.  In  consideration  of  his  age.  Dory  Boyd  has  a re- 
markably clear  singing  voice,  which  he  uses  mainly  in  singing  the  songs  of 
the  church.  Dr.  Brewer  called  off  a list  of  the  old  time  ballads  and  secular 
tunes,  but  Dory  Boyd  said:  "I  uster  be  sorta  bad  in  my  day,  but  I ain' 
never  been  bad  enough  to  sing  one  of  them  songs."  His  niece  suggested  that 
he  sing  some  of  the  songs  he  frequently  sang  around  the  house,  and  he  gave 
us  his  version  of  the  spiritual  "Steal  Away"  and  "I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus 
Say,"  a part  of  which  was  regrettably  erased  from  the  tape.  His  little  tune 
"July,"  q.v.,  was  one  he  recalled  from  his  days  as  a worker  on  the  railroad. 
"July  twentieth,"  he  said,  "was  always  pay  day  on  the  railroad."  After  sing- 
ing this  song,  he  found  breathing  a bit  difficult,  and  we  did  not  press  him 
further  to  sing.  We  shall  always  recall  this  visit  with  Dory  Boyd  with  deep 
pleasure  and  humble  gratitude. 

A minister  of  our  immediate  neighborhood  recommended  Mrs.  Carey  Shaw 
as  an  unparalleled  singer  of  the  long-meter  hymn.  I was  rather  glad  to  have 
represented  in  this  study  a hymn  sung  in  long-meter  fashion  by  an  individual 
because  it  might  furnish  insight  as  to  what  happens  when  each  member  of  a 
group  like  that  of  the  Gethsemane  Baptist  Church  fills  in  the  gaps  between 
notes  with  embellishments  and  flourishes  of  his  own  making.  Mrs.  Shaw  came 
to  our  home  one  summer  afternoon  to  give  us  a sampling  of  her  songs  which 
she  said  she  had  learned  from  her  mother.  Deeply  religious,  she  prided  her- 
self on  being  just  one  of  a few  who  could  sing  these  hymns  as  they  were  sung 
years  ago.  Although  she  referred  to  a sister  who  could  sing  them  with  her, 
she  said  that,  in  general,  people  around  her  were  forgetting  how  to  sing 
them  the  old-time  way.  Mrs.  Shaw,  a woman  perhaps  in  her  middle  fifties, 
was  genial  and  anxious  to  please.  She  registered  almost  childish  delight 
upon  hearing  herself  in  the  playback.  I like  to  think  of  her  as  one  of  the 
keepers  of  a singing  tradition. 

My  old  lady  informant  of  Mt . Airy,  North  Carolina,  who  had  known  my 
parents  well,  and  who  had  known  me  as  a child, had  me  promise  solemnly  that 
I would  not  use  her  name  in  my  study.  There  was  something  about  my  pencil 
that  had  engendered  her  mistrust.  She  might  have  sung  many  other  songs 
had  she  not  entertained  the  lively  notion  that  her  singing,  being  record- 
ed, might  somehow  go  against  her.  This  might  be  understandable  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  lived  in  a cloistered  area  away  from  the  main- 
stream of  affairs  all  of  her  life.  She  was  our  very  first  informant,  and 
during  these  first  experiences  at  collecting,  we  had  not  established  a rule 
of  going  in  first  for  a social  call  and  visit.  One  of  my  childhood  school- 
mates simply  carried  us  to  her  home  without  warning  her  of  things  to  come. 

We  found  her  scrupulously  clean  and  neat  and  very  agreeable  in  manner.  Her 
first  song  was  an  old  railroad  ballad.  Again  our  inexperience  worked  to 
our  disadvantage.  We  had  not  set  up  the  machine  when  she  sang  it;  conse- 
quently this  musical  gem  was  lost  to  us.  No  amount  of  persuasion  from  us 
could  induce  her  to  sing  it  again  once  she  saw  the  recorder.  However,  her 
rendition  of  "Over  Yonder"  is  one  of  our  prized  numbers  in  this  collection. 
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CHAPTER  II 


METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  procedures  for  analyz- 
ing the  tunes  in  my  collection,  I found  it  necessary  to  study  the  methods 
of  analysis  that  had  been  developed  over  the  years  and  had  become  more  or 
less  standard  procedure  in  the  study  of  ballads  and  folk  music.  This  task 
involved  the  examination  of  a large  number  of  studies.  Of  particular  value 
to  my  special  interest,  however,  were  those  which  described  fully  the  proc- 
esses of  collecting  the  material,  transcribing  it,  and  analyzing  it  from  a 
musicological  point  of  view.  There  were  three  such  studies:  SPIRITUAL 
FOLK  SONGS  OF  EARLY  AMERICA;  Volume  I of  THE  TRADITIONAL  TUNES  OF  THE  CHILD 
BALLADS;  and  Volumes  IV  and  V of  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  BALLADS  AND  FOLK  SONGS 
OF  THE  FRANK  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE. 

SPIRITUAL  FOLK  SONGS  OF  EARLY  AMERICA  is  a book  in  which  the  author, 
George  Pullen  Jackson,  reveals  his  findings  on  the  tonal  trends,  rhythmic 
trends,  modal  character,  and  musical  form  of  a collection  of  songs  select- 
ed from  old  manuals  of  country  singers.  His  expressed  purpose  for  making 
the  study  was  to  establish  the  identity  of  these  songs  as  folk  songs,  and 
his  discussions  on  the  modal  characteristics  of  the  tunes  as  well  as  the 
modal  classification  chart  reproduced  in  the  back  of  his  book  provided  me 
with  valuable  help  for  this  difficult  part  of  my  study. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  TUNES  OF  THE  CHILD  BALLADS  is  a highly  significant 
work  inasmuch  as  its  author,  Bertrand  Bronson,  brings  together  many  of  the 
Child-ballad  texts  with  their  respective  tunes.  In  this  work  there  is  an 
exhaustive  accounting  of  musical  examples  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  but  a more  selective  treatment  for  the  present  century  because  of 
the  ready  availability  of  vast  amounts  of  printed  and  recorded  material. 

Mr.  Bronson  emphasizes  the  importance  of  supplying  as  many  variants  of  a 
tune  as  can  be  found.  He  says,  "a  nearly  identical  but  independent  vari- 
ant can  be  a significant  link  in  a chain  of  evidence."  The  headnotes  to 
each  tune  are  copiously  presented.  A typical  headnote  includes  the  musi- 
cal pedigree  of  the  tune,  (sometimes  by  centuries)  reference  to  its  modal 
characteristics,  textual  comparisons  with  other  variants,  melodic  compari- 
sons (sometimes  note  by  note)  with  other  versions  and  cadencing  trends,  at 
the  mid-cadence  and  at  the  final  cadence. 

As  I became  more  involved  in  this  type  of  study,  I was  made  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  importance  of  correct  and  consistent  terminology.  For 
modal  terminology,  Benson  uses  the  names  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  does  not  use  the  "hypo-series"  at  all.  For 
identifying  the  pentatonic  scales,  he  uses  the  symbol  n with  an  accompany- 
ing arabic  numeral  to  show  what  tones  have  been  omitted  from  the  example 
in  question.  Small  letters  indicate  range  - a for  authentic,  £ for  plagal, 
and  m for  mixed  - a combination  of  the  two.  The  author  deals  with  meter 
and  rhythm  in  a more  general  sense,  acknowledging  the  irregularity  and 
freedom  likely  to  be  exercised  in  these  two  areas. 

Two  other  observations  about  the  work  should  perhaps  be  mentioned. 

(1)  By  printing  all  text  stanzas  after  the  musical  examples,  the  author 
does  not  have  the  problem  of  making  melodic  adjustments  to  allow  for  ex- 
temporaneous textual  changes  likely  to  occur;  and  (2)  to  facilitate  close 
comparison,  he  transposes  all  related  tunes  to  a common  final. 
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Dr.  Jan  Schinhan  makes  available  a wealth  of  information  for  the 
student  of  folk  music  in  volumes  IV  and  V of  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE.  These  two  volumes,  devoted  to  the  music  of 
the  ballads  and  the  music  of  the  folk  songs  respectively,  are  unexcelled 
both  in  the  amount  of  material  they  contain  and  in  the  detailed  and  pains- 
taking analytical  treatment  given  to  each  musical  example  included  in  the 
collection.  I gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  this  work  for  its 
practical  and  efficient  methodology,  which  I followed  completely  in  my 
section  on  "Detailed  Analysis  of  Each  Tune." 

Dr.  Schinhan  uses  as  a basis  for  his  analyses  the  six  comprehensive 
features  which  over  the  years  have  become  accepted  as  standard  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  music. 

1.  Scales  and  modes 

2 . Range 

3.  Melodic  line 

4.  Meter 

5.  Structure  or  over-all  rhythm 

6.  Rendition 

My  section  on  analysis  treats  each  of  these  features  and  whenever 
possible  directs  attention  to  melodic  and  textual  comparisons  to  versions 
in  the  NCF  collections  and  in  some  cases  to  other  published  versions. 

Naming  the  scale  of  a given  song  was  a matter  of  considering  which 
one  of  the  possible  versions  of  the  basic  tonal  pentatonic  scale  a speci- 
fic song  made  use  of.  This  basic  tonal  pentatonic  scale,  namely:  cd. 
fga.  c'  is  recognized  by  Jackson,  Schinhan,  and  the  HARVARD  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSIC  as  Mode  I of  the  five  different  "modes"  which  can  be  derived  from 
it.  In  my  analyses,  I have  followed  the  plan  of  Jackson  and  Schinhan  in 
the  use  of  Roman  numerals  (I,  II,  III,  IV,  V as  the  case  may  be)  to  desig- 
nate the  modes. 

Other  terminology  follows  Schinhan's  usage.  The  term  tonal  center 
is  used  instead  of  tonic  to  indicate  the  "fundamental  tone."  Plagal  is 
used  to  describe  the  scale  of  a given  song  which  goes  below  the  "funda- 
mental tone"  one  or  more  tones.  "Circular  tune"  is  the  name  given  to  a 
tune  that  ends  on  a degree  of  the  scale  other  than  the  "fundamental." 

The  terms  tonic  and  chordal  are  used  in  combination  with  the  general  name 
of  a scale  to  distinguish  between  scale  patterns  employing  a series  of 
tones  and  those  containing  skips.  In  Joe  Goodman's  song,  "Big  Boat  up 
the  River,"  for  example,  the  tonal  center  is  D . Of  the  available  diatonic 
tones,  the  singer  uses  in  his  song  only  four,  1,  3,  5,  6,  omitting  2,  4, 

7.  The  scale  pattern  is  therefore  designated  in  the  analysis  as  tetratonic 
instead  of  tetrachordal . The  same  rule  is  applied  to  scales  making  use 
of  5,  6,  or  7 tones;  hence  pentatonic  is  used  for  designating  a scale  of 
5 tones  with  skips;  hexatonic , for  six.  For  obvious  reasons  there  is  no 
heptatonic  scale.  In  all  instances  where  the  word  tonic  is  added  to  the 
name  of  a scale,  the  missing  tones  are  indicated  by  arabic  numberals  in 
parentheses.  Triadic  has  been  used  to  classify  the  scale  pattern  of  a 
song  built  on  a triad.  A singer's  embellishments,  such  as  those  occurring 
in  Mrs.  Shaw's  song  "Go  Preach  My  Gospel,"  are  not  considered  as  part  of 
the  basic  scale  pattern.  The  word  irrational  is  used  to  describe  scale 
patterns  which  are  found  not  to  conform  to  any  of  the  familiar  forms. 
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Newman's  discussion  of  "The  Tangibles  and  Intangibles  of  Melody"  in 
Chapter  V of  his  book,  UNDERSTANDING  MUSIC,1  helped  me  to  arrive  at  a 
practical  procedure  for  studying  the  melodic  aspects  of  the  musical  ex- 
amples. Each  tune  was  studied  to  determine  (1)  its  general  character, 
that  is,  its  pattern  of  tonal  progression;  (2)  its  "rise"  and  "fall"  pat- 
tern, and  (3)  its  range.  A melodic  line  that  progresses  largely  by  skips 
is  called  disjunct.  The  general  movement  of  the  melodic  line,  which  is 
determined  by  the  direction  taken  by  the  intervals,  is  described  as  as- 
cending and  descending . Any  instance  of  unusual  range  in  a given  example 
is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  melodic  line . 

Structure  has  been  thought  of  as  a plan  or  scheme  by  which  the  music 
materials  of  a song  are  divided  or  sub-divided  into  units.  Small  letters 
aa,  ab,  etc.  are  used  to  indicate  the  structure  of  each  song.  The  small 
elevated  figure  after  a letter  indicates  the  repetition  of  a little  motive 
with  slight  alterations.  The  numerals  given  in  parentheses  after  the 
small  letters  show  the  number  of  measures  each  letter  represents.  Under 
structure,  there  is  also  some  discussion  of  the  irregularities  and  pecu- 
liarities encountered  in  the  separate  tunes. 

Meter  has  been  treated  in  the  analyses  in  a more  general  sense  than 
rhythm.  The  reader  will  observe  that  "Rhythm"  is  treated  with  some  detail 
under  a separate  heading  in  the  analyses.  The  attention  is  called  in  the 
discussion  to  the  general  movement  of  the  music,  to  the  use  of  syncopated 
figures,  to  the  shifting  of  accents,  to  the  singer's  change  in  a rhythmic 
pattern  to  achieve  variation,  and  to  other  salient  features  observed  in  the 
tunes . 

The  name  of  each  singer  and  the  place  of  the  recording  and  in  some 
instances  the  date  of  the  recording  are  given  on  each  transcribed  musical 
example . 

A schematic  representation  showing  the  relative  frequency  of  tones 
occurring  in  the  scale  pattern  of  each  tune  is  written  out  in  the  Appendix. 

A few  necessary  musical  signs  are  used  in  the  transcriptions.  The 
ascending  and  descending  curved  lines  connecting  notes  of  different  pitches 
are  used  to  indicate  a portamento  or  slide.  This  is  apparently  one  of  the 
favorite  ornamenting  devices  used  by  the  informants.  Occasionally  over  a 
note  where  a strong  accent  is  heard  or  felt  a stress  signAis  used.  An 
arrow  over  a note  pointing  upward  or  downward  is  used  over  a note  to  show 
that  the  pitch  is  thought  to  be  somewhat  higher  or  lower  than  the  written 
pitch.  The  symbol  C\  is  used  over  a note  to  show  an  extension  of  time  vali 

The  Appendix,  placed  after  the  bibliography,  will  show  the  following 
tables . 

The  Range  of  the  Melodies 

The  Modes  and  Scales 

The  Relative  Frequency  of  Tones  Occurring  in  the  Scale 
Pattern  of  Each  Tune 


^-William  S.  Newman,  UNDERSTANDING  MUSIC,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York:  Second  Edition,  1961,  pp.  72-75. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  EACH  TUNE 
Song  Titles 

"A  Sailor  Went  to  Sea,  Sea,  Sea" 80 

"Boll  Weevil  Song" 82 

"Bull  Frog" 84 

"Big  Boat  up  de  River" 87 

"Cotton  Fiel's  Back  Home" 88 

"Big  Day  in  Atlanta" 90 

"Dis  Ole  Rock  Mine" 92 

"Cat  Fish" 95 

"Don't  Tell  Little  Lulu"  96 

"Well,  Don't  You  Want  to  Take  a Ride?" 98 

"Make  You  Down  a Pallet" 101 

"Go  Preach  My  Gospel" 102 

"Honey  Bee" 104 

"I'm  Goin'  to  See  My  Darlin'" 106 

"I  Got  a Little  Woman" 108 

"In  That  Morning" 110 

"July!  July!" 112 

"Over  Yonder" 114 

"The  Pretty  Little  Girl  with  the  Strawberry  Curls" 116 

"Put  a Watermelon  Rind  upon  My  Grave" 118 

"You  Say  Dat  You  Love  Me" 120 

"John  Henry" (Reaves) 122 

"John  Henry" (Becton) 124 

"Oh,  Steal  Away" 127 

"Sweet  Mamie  Chadman" 128 

Abbreviations  Used 
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A SAILOR  WENT  TO  SEA,  SEA,  SEA 
Sung  by  Beverly  Green  and  Diane  Holman 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Spring,  1962 

This  is  a song  in  which  one  word  of  the  text  changes  in  each  stanza. 
In  the  closing  stanza,  the  melody  halts  on  a dotted  quarter  note  while 
the  girls  sing  in  summary  fashion  the  textual  variations  occurring  in  each 
of  the  previous  stanzas. 

Scale:  Hexatonic  (4) 

Tonal  Center:  c 

1 2 

Structure:  a a a a (2,  2,  2,  2) 

Rhythm:  In  the  first  three  stanzas,  accents  fall  regularly  on  the 

strong  beats  of  the  measure.  A syncopated  pattern  consisting  of  a six- 
teenth-eighth-sixteenth note  figure  occurs  each  time  the  words  oo-wach-y- 
wah  are  sung  in  the  fourth  stanza. 

Melodic  line:  Ascending  and  descending  fourths  are  the  characteris- 
tic intervals  in  this  brief  melody.  The  ascending  fourth  is  generally 
from  g to  c;  the  descending  fourths,  from  c to  g and  from  a to  e. 

Rendition:  These  two  eleven-year-old  girls  sang  with  good  tone  qual- 

ity and  maintained  fairly  constant  pitch  throughout.  Neither  one  of  the 
girls  had  had  any  formal  instruction  in  music  other  than  that  given  in  the 
public  schools.  The  faltering  and  repetition  heard  in  the  last  stanza 
were  probably  due  to  some  self-consciousness  on  their  part.  Whether  Bever- 
ly realized  it  or  not,  at  a later  recording  session  with  us,  she  used  ba- 
sically the  same  melody  to  sing  "The  Pretty  Little  Girl  with  the  Straw- 
berry Curls,"  q.  v.  . 
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BOLL  WEEVIL  SONG 

Sung  by  Leon  and  Margaret  Becton 
with  Guitar  Accompaniment 
Ages  of  Informants:  10  and  12  respectively 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Spring,  1963 

The  children  learned  this  melody  from  their  father,  who  could  sing 
and  play  the  guitar.  For  melodic  relationship  cf.  NFS,  184,  measures  8, 

9,  10  with  measures  1,  2,  3,  4 of  this  melody.  The  sung  portion  of  this 
version  is  thought  of  as  the  refrain,  and  Leon's  spoken  portion,  done  with 
Margaret's  guitar  accompaniment,  is  considered  to  be  the  verse. 

Scale:  Heptachordal , plagal.  The  seventh  tone  was  sung  slightly  flat 

Tonal  center:  f 

Structure:  a a}  (4,  4) 

Rhythm:  Margaret  got  a fine  chance  to  display  her  ability  to  keep 
good  rhythm  in  places  where  the  voices  rest,  measures  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  in 
her  accompaniment  to  Leon's  spoken  portion. 

Melodic  line:  Step-wise  progressions  are  predominant.  Two  intervals 
wider  than  a third  are  present.  See  the  ascending  fourth  at  the  first  ca- 
dence and  the  descending  fifth  at  the  closing  cadence. 

Rendition:  Both  the  tone  quality  and  the  rhythm  were  rather  good. 

The  children  had  a tendency  to  clip  short  the  ending  notes  of  the  phrase, 
and  the  closing  F seemed  a bit  out  of  their  range.  Leon  showed  some  tim- 
idity in  rendering  the  spoken  portion. 


2.  Now  this  is  what  the  bollweevil  said  to  the  farmer: 
"Mr.  Farmer,  you'd  better  get  rid  of  all  your 

old  cotton  pickin'  machines 

'Cause  when  I get  through  with  that  farmer 

He  ain't  go'n  be  able  to  buy  gasoline." 

3.  This  is  what  the  bollweevil  said  to  the  doctor: 

"Mr.  Doctor,  you  better  get  rid  of  all  your  old  pills 
'Cause  when  I get  through  with  that  farmer 
He  ain't  go'n  be  able  to  pay  doctor  bills." 
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BULL  FROG 

Sung  by  Joe  Goodman 

Recorded  in  Reidsville,  North  Carolina 
August,  1961 

For  similarity  in  a structural  principle,  cf.  "Bull  Frog"  TNFS , 198 
with  our  version  here.  The  leader-response  pattern  is  easily  recognizable 
in  both  songs.  In  Joe's  version  the  words  "looking  up  in  de  sky"  can  be 
thought  of  as  a response  to  the  first  statement  as  well  as  to  the  follow- 
ing statement.  In  the  TNFS  version  the  repetition  of  the  words  "an  I 
ain't  a-gwine  to  weep  no  mo'"  may  be  considered  as  functioning  in  a simi- 
lar manner.  There  is  a slight  melodic  relationship  in  the  first  two  mea- 
sures of  the  two  songs. 

Scale:  Mode  II,  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  d 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Structure:  Irregular.  a a a a a , a , a . The  tune  does  not 

easily  divide  into  2 or  4 measure  phrase.  The  cadences,  however,  are 
quite  definitely  marked  off. 

Rhythm:  It  is  difficult  to  guess  whether  Joe  meant  to  sing  the  words 

"on  a pallet  leaf"  instead  of  "on  a river  bank"  (See  measures  2 and  3),  or 
whether  he  actually  intended  to  sing  both.  Nevertheless,  in  the  opening 
phrase,  as  the  transcription  shows,  he  sings  both  and  adds  the  number  of 
notes  needed  to  accommodate  what  is  apparently  a textual  expansion.  There 
is  frequent  occurrence  of  a syncopated  figure  consisting  of  a sixteenth 
note  followed  by  a dotted  eighth  note,  and  the  general  movement  takes  place 
in  groups  of  sixteenth  and  eight-note  patterns  with  longer  note  values  at 
the  cadences. 

Melodic  line:  Repeated  notes  are  used  consistently  throughout. 
Ascending  thirds  and  descending  fourths  are  the  characteristic  intervals. 

Rendition:  Joe  renders  this  little  song  with  hearty  good  humor.  No- 

tice the  poking-fun  laughter,  hi-hi-hi-hi,  done  in  a staccato-like  rhythmic 
pattern.  At  a later  recording  session  with  Joe,  we  requested  him  to  sing 
this  song  again,  but  he  had  forgotten  how  he  sang  it  the  first  time.  In 
his  second  version  he  substituted  the  line  "ain  go'n  rain  no  mo."  It 
should  be  added  also  that  the  notes  of  this  transcription  only  approximate 
the  actual  pitches.  Joe  is  almost  speaking  at  timeSj  especially  near  the 
final  cadence. 
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BIG  BOAT  UP  DE  RIVER 
Sung  by  Joe  Goodman 

Recorded  in  Reidsville,  North  Carolina 
Summer,  1960 

Scale:  Tetratonic  (2,  4),  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  d 

Structure:  a a"*"  b c (2,  2,  2,  2) 

Rhythm:  In  this  brief  selection,  three  syncopated  figures,  occurring 

in  measures  2,  4 and  7 respectively,  provide  rhythmic  variation  within  a 
prevailing  pattern  of  8th-notes. 

Melodic  line:  Disjunct.  Of  interest  are  two  consecutive  tonic  triads 
in  descending  patterns  beginning  in  measure  5 and  proceeding  through  mea- 
sure 6 thus:  The  B minor  triad  F-sharp  D-B  followed  by  the  D major  triad 
A-F-sharp-D.  Also  of  interest  is  the  range.  The  informant  sings  in  two 
registers  through  a range  of  an  octave  and  a third.  No  interval  wider  than 
the  third  occurs. 

Rendition:  Joe  sang  this  selection  with  good  accenting,  distinct  pro- 

nunciation of  words  and  with  generally  good  phrasing  and  tone  quality. 
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COTTON  FI EL'S  BACK  HOME 
Sung  by  Margaret  and  Leon  Becton 
Guitar  Accompaniment 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Winter,  1963 

"Cotton  Fiel's  Back  Home"  is  frequently  heard  on  television  folk- 
singing programs;  hence  there  are  probably  printed  versions.  This  rendi- 
tion is  of  interest  because  of  what  the  two  young  singers  achieve  in  the 
matter  of  rhythm  and  tone  quality.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  transcrip- 
tion cannot  adequately  represent  all  of  the  little  subtleties  and  flour- 
ishes that  can  be  heard  in  the  recording.  In  melodic  correspondence,  the 
tune  is  almost  identical  at  the  cadences  with  the  "Jesse  James"  tune  in 
NCF  IV,  282,  243. 

Scale:  Heptachordal , plagal 

Tonal  Center:  c 

Structure:  Irregular.  The  words  of  the  text  are  themselves  in  long 

phrase  groupings.  Basically,  the  tune  seems  to  divide  into  four-measure 
groupings  a b a1  b1  c b2  a2  b3  (4,  4,  4,  4)  or  (2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2). 

Rhythm:  Of  rhythmic  interest  are  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth- 

note  figures,  which  characterize  the  syncopated  movement.  Unfortunately 
the  syncopation  can  be  heard  in  the  recording  better  than  perceived  in  the 
transcription.  In  the  first  triplet  sixteenth-note  figures,  it  is  the 
middle  note  that  receives  the  accent;  in  the  second  sixteenth-note  figure, 
the  singers  slide  up  to  an  accented  first  note. 

Melodic  line:  Groups  of  repeated  notes  are  used  throughout.  The 
third  is  the  predominant  interval. 

Rendition:  Not  all  of  the  words  are  distinct;  and  in  several  parts 

of  the  guitar  accompaniment , Margaret  shows  that  she  has  only  a rudimen- 
tary feeling  for  harmony.  But  there  is  richness  and  beauty  of  tone  in  the 
singing.  Margaret's  voice  has  true  folk-song  quality.  It  is  not  strident 
but  it  has  a predominantly  nasal  timbre. 
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BIG  DAY  IN  ATLANTA 
Sung  by  Joe  Goodman 

Recorded  in  Reidsville,  North  Carolina 
Summer,  1960 

For  textual  relationships  we  find  a horse  described  as  the  "Noble 

Skewball"  in  NCF  IV,  211,  No.  136;  however,  in  the  text  of  the  song,  there 

is  no  mention  of  the  horse's  racing  abilities.  In  ANS , 234,  a horse  called 

S-t-u-b-a-1-1  is  described  as  the  "fastes"'  of  all  race  horses  who  "goes 

roun'  like  show'rin'  rain."  The  brief  refrain  is: 

"Bet  on  Stuball 
You  might  win." 

In  this  song,  Joe's  bet  is  an  expression  of  confidence  in  Stuball  as  a race 
horse. 

"I  bet  you  one  thousand  dollars 
Stuball  might-a-win  de  race." 

For  melodic  relationship  cf.  NCF  V,  477,  No.  749.  The  tunes  are  similar 
in  melodic  contour,  and  the  cadencing  on  III  is  common  to  both  tunes. 

Scale:  Tetratonic  (2,  4,  7),  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  g 

Structure:  a a^  a~  a?  a^  a^  a^  a (2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2).  Circular 
tune.  Each  time  Joe  repeats  the  first  phrase  he  does  it  with  arbitrary 
alterations. 

Rhythm:  Basically  the  rhythmic  pattern  consists  of  8th  and  16th-note 

figures  which  fit  into  two  measure  phrase  lengths.  The  informant's  moments 
of  rubato  especially  in  the  measures  preceding  the  cadencing  on  III  and  in 
the  five  note  groupings  make  the  rhythmic  pattern  seem  rather  unstable. 

Melodic  line:  Disjunct.  There  is  considerable  use  of  an  alternating 
ascending  E-minor  triad  with  a descending  G-major  triad.  The  entire  melod; 
is  repeated  in  the  lower  octave.  It  may  be  the  informant's  way  of  gaining 
variety  in  a song  where  there  is  a good  amount  of  textual  and  melodic 
repetition. 

Rendition:  Joe  sings  about  Stuball  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  a type 

of  rubato  that  the  musical  notation  can  only  approximate. 


I / * 1 1 } l.t  t * * If  } l 

fie  re's  a fi/y  day  fi/y  day  /n  A/  - /an  - /a 

*■  f i { f 41  ^ ^ i-  i~|  i i 

Deres  a fi/y  day  fi/y  day  /n  /f/-/an-/a. 

Dene's  a horse  race  /torse race  to  fie  run 


tttntir  t * 

I fie/  you  one //teas -and  do/  — /ars  s/eut  fia//  arty//- a 


u>/n  de  race.  Dere's  a fi/y  day  fi/y  day  /a  A / - 

SIB 


f J I 


Dere’s  a /terse  race  /torse  race  /o  fie 


f?fw 


-and  do/  -/ars  s/e*  fia/f  nvy/fi-  a 
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DIS  OLE  ROCK  MINE 
Sung  by  Johnny  Workman 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
August,  1961 

This  tune  shows  melodic  and  rhythmic  relationship  to  "I  Do  Wonder  Is 
My  Mother  on  That  Train,"  NCF  V 368-9,  No.  586.  Cf.  the  first  ten  measures 
with  this  tune.  Compare  also  measures  7-8-9  of  "Heaven  Is  a Beautiful 
Place,"  NCF  V 366,  No.  579,  with  measures  8-9-10  in  Johnny  Workman's  song. 
Other  melodic  similarities  may  be  found  within  the  individual  phrases. 

Scale:  Hexachordal,  plagal 


Tonal  Center:  g 

12  113 

Structure:  abca  a b c a (3,  4,  4,  3,  3,  4,  4,  3).  Witness 
the  phrase  extensions  in  measures  7 and  21.  Of  interest  also  is  the  con- 
sistent recurrence  of  the  upbeat  derived  from  the  beginning  phrase.  Ex- 
amples of  this  may  be  seen  in  measures  3 and  11. 


Rhythm:  The  informant's  arbitrary  phrase  extensions  and  shortening 

of  note  values  do  not  obviously  disturb  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  song. 
Syncopated  patterns  generally  consist  of  sixteenth  note  followed  by  a 
dotted  8th. 

Melodic  line:  Disjunct.  A descending  g-major  triad  is  used  frequentl 
Notice  the  climactic  structure  of  the  melody  in  the  opening  phrases.  From 
the  tonal  center  g the  melody  rises  in  successive  order  to  a third  above, 
a fourth,  and  a fifth,  and  the  climax  is  reached  when  from  the  fifth  scale 
step  the  melody  rises  to  octave  g above. 


Rendition:  Johnny  Workman  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  rather 

proud  of  his  singing  voice.  Some  difficulty  in  breathing  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  shortening,  but  otherwise  he  is  in  fine  voice  in  this 
selection. 


deed  I obfie  fed //red  rd  //*  /day  z />/n  /#/- 


32 ~-.Hr- fl 


/k’  //t  d/s  d/e  raed  avhe  j das  fed  //re/  a/* 

m 


. u/ay  I //k  — /a/—  //k'  /k  d/s  d/e  rod/  /h/m  £>/  Zerd— 

\(o  $ 1 1 1 r l ? 


m 


Z Sfar/ / fa/- /k'  /d/ea  Z yav/iy—  7^-/V  /<? 
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1%  £ ^lul  ^ % % ? 


y — </ayi#M—  <A/td  J'  t/o/re,  yt>/  Y/r*</  a/9 


W C i i j jH*  * i~  VYtttf 


u/ay  Z'*f  /*/- /AJ  /A  d/A  a/d  mk  /tt/A*  / ask  My — 


g \\ll  I i 


dny’-n  Sar  /l/ne 00a/>/  Awn-nur  an’  An  y tie  nrg  — 7i*/*/*e  I 

Jg  ) k JL^  • ff zfi: 

'J  asA  nty — - day  -a  /fe"  a**/ ywn</ Aa/n  -aier  an'  Ad  yfrn  /ng 

f % t X 

A^d/ve — &A  — ajA  my  aay’-n  Avn — /^rneyau^A 


O 

J A ant -/ner  an' A * a#  Aar</ -/inarA- *(/  Ad  yAd  atd  A'dktOA  a A 


t l 


i * t 


i 


AjM-Mdr  AA*/  Z A/A'  US  - At'  /J  A/'/—  //A’  Md  ■ 


(continued) 
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3.  Take 

dis 

ole 

hammer  an ' 

carr 

' it 

to 

the 

Cap  'n 

An' 

tell 

' im 

I 'm  gone 

Take 

dis 

ole 

hammer  an ' 

carr 

' it 

to 

the 

Cap  'n 

An' 

tell 

'im 

I'm  gone  tell  ' 

im  1 1 

'm  ; 

gone 

If  he  ask  you  wuz  I runnin' 

Tell 

' im 

no  I 

: wuz  might 

near 

f lyin' 

Take 

dis 

ole 

hammer  an' 

carr 

' it 

to 

the 

Cap  'n 

An'  tell  1 im  I'm  gone 

4.  Dls  ole  hammer  dat  I bin'  usin' 
Ring  like  steel 

Dis  ole  hammer  dat  I bin'  usin' 
Ring  like  steel  Ring  like  steel 
Dis  ole  hammer  it  must  be  loaded 
Cause  it’s  bearin'  down  on  me 
Dis  ole  hammer  I bin  usin'  is 
Killin'  me!  Oh  Yes! 
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CAT  FISH 

Sung  by  Harvey  Reaves 
Recorded  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Summer,  1962 

This  tune  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  "Walk  in  the  Parlor"  in 
NCF  V,  239,  F 341.  Compare  especially  measures  5 and  6 with  the  first 
two  measures  of  Cat  Fish. 

Scale:  Irrational  (2,  4),  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  c 

12  3 

Structure:  a a a a (2,  2,  2,  2) 

Rhythm:  A pattern  of  eighth  and  sixteenth  note  groupings  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  brief  melody.  There  are  no  syncopated  figures. 

Melodic  line:  Disjunct  and  distinctly  enlivened  by  a consistent  use 
of  short  note  values.  The  first  cadence  occurs  on  the  V;  all  others  fall 
on  the  I.  Ascending  and  descending  thirds  are  the  characteristic  intervals. 

Rendition:  This  is  a delightful  little  song,  well  done.  Harvey 
Reaves  has  a fine  feeling  for  phrase  and  balance.  His  tones  are  true,  and 
his  rhythm  is  good. 
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DON'T  TELL  LITTLE  LULU 
Sung  by  Joe  Goodman 

Recorded  in  Reidsville,  North  Carolina 
Summer,  1960 

Scale:  Irrational  (2,  4),  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  g 

Structure:  a a’*"  a^  a^  a^  a^  a^  (3,  4,  4,  5,  3,  5,  4).  The  repetition 
of  the  word  ridin1  in  measure  5 seems  to  unbalance  the  phrase  somewhat;  but 
the  second  ridin ' seems  to  be  more  musically  congenial  to  the  phrase  than 
the  first.  This  can  be  determined  by  singing  only  the  second  ridin ' and 
shifting  the  time  values.  The  informant  was  consistent  in  his  use  of  re- 
peated words.  See  "Lulu,"  measures  9-10,  and  "wonder,"  measures  18-19,  and 
"shoulder,"  measures  21-22. 

Rhythm:  Irregular.  There  is  arbitrary  lengthening  and  shortening  of 

time  values  which  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  reflective  nature  of  the 
text.  The  fermata  over  the  second  note  of  measure  5 indicates  a pause  of 
very  brief  duration. 

Melodic  line:  Triadic.  Notice  the  repetition  of  the  G-major  triad  in 
descending  and  ascending  patterns,  measures  1-2-3-4.  There  is  also  some 
interchange  of  G-major  and  E-minor  triads,  the  latter  occurring  most  fre- 
quently in  descending  pattern. 

Rendition:  This  selection  has  a distinctly  "blues"  flavor.  One  thing 

of  interest  is  that  each  time  Joe  sings  a word  twice  he  uses  a slightly 
different  melodic  formula.  Notice  the  word  ridin  goes  up  a major  third  the 
first  time  it  is  sung;  the  second  time  it  goes  down  a major  third.  He  sing: 
the  first  Lulu  down  a third;  the  second,  on  a repeated  note,  measures  9-10. 
Also  observe  what  he  does  with  the  words  wonder , measures  18-19,  and  shoul- 
der , measures  21-22.  These  mannerisms  in  singing  reveal  something  of  the 
informant's  musical  resourcefulness. 
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Dan  A you  Ae//  //A  - f/e  ///  - /u  /af/cA  roa<A 

4'  x r iu  / i fit  f.  t fi 

' yon.  AoAA  me  an  7Aia  jAe  Ae  /7  - /A/'n  /•/  - a/A  ’ 


|' 

i / i i t p 

L* — 

— i — t « 

fan  A y ou  A?//  A a - 

j j i« 

t i il-  J-  i 

sAe 


Ae  rA  - a//*’  fan  A A//  Jier  uA?aA  root/ yoa  /a /A 

"fhjIXiilf  ft 

laoA  o - yen  Aere  art'  jjoa-oer 


me  an 


won-aer  Au  - Au  sec  me 


Uy*  f 1 1 C t t ^ 

CAr  sAou/~aAer  from  mu  knees  on — 


my 


sAou/- 


wn  I 0*1  on  a 


f f i b i1  j n itf  i- 


rteu>  cuf  roaeA  fonAu>r/Ae  me  A/Z  • Ac/  — An 


‘Cause  ///  Ae  com- in'  on  Aome 
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WELL,  DON'T  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE  A RIDE? 
Sung  by  Johnny  Workman 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


The  source  of  both  the  tune  and  the  text  of  this  song  is  obviously 
the  spiritual  "Ezekiel  Saw  de  Wheel."  John  Work  includes  in  his  collec- 
tion of  American  Negro  Songs  one  version  of  this  spiritual.  See  ANS , page 
148.  However,  resemblances  to  the  tune  or  text  have  been  difficult  to 
find  in  other  collections. 


Scale:  Tetratonic  (2,4) 


Tonal  Center:  g 

1 1 

Structure:  a a b b (4,  4,  4,  4).  Circular  tune  (V) 


Rhythm:  The  rhythm  moves  through  groups  of  eighth  and  sixteenth 

note  patterns  each  of  which  is  brought  to  rest  on  quarter  notes.  There 
is  some  use  of  sixteenth  notes  followed  by  dotted  eighth  notes. 

Melodic  line:  The  tune  progresses  along  the  E-minor  triad  and  G-majo: 
triads  alternately  in  root  position.  It  is  the  rhythm  that  gives  interest 
to  the  melodic  line. 


Rendition:  Typical  of  Johnny  Workman's  songs  seems  to  be  the  intro- 

ductory word.  In  this  number  it  is  the  word  "Well."  Later  on  in  the  song 
he  addresses  the  "boys."  In  "Dis  Ole  Rock  Mine,"  the  introductory  word  is 
"Lord."  In  "Sweet  Mamie  Chadman,"  he  frequently  addresses  the  "boys." 

One  time  he  says  "honey."  This  might  actually  be  a rhythmic  device. 


Ca#'*  - / / U/nee./ — fia/rf 


/)a/r  Ayau  Mat?/  7b  r/  'c/e. 

■>  J t mji > j j 1 1 

* f/ae 


ae  0/7  Me  c/?ar-/'A  w/ree/ — £r zeA-ze/ 

i ru  i j if-q 


f 


Jxl/— 


* Sau/  a — 6<;Xee/  /*  Me  /h/V-  <Ae  of  /2 


r . r r f r c 

I 

X 

v K r nr  r r. 

- . 1 

a r F 

tl 

X / ¥•  A A at  Jr  A 

► c A 

w A A 

v 

J 1 • 

— a j*" 

r • w 

V 

% 

AT ~/'e/  a 

'ee/Jeys  — 

- 6jA 

ee/  Me 
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Co>  f f JMi  i 


It  t I*  t 

V#£c>  I uzazi/  Yo  /it/re  a 


/M/aZ-a/Ze  of  a to/m*-/ /Vou;  } uzazr/  % fzfe  ~a 

l t $ l 


i 


% 


" r/oe  — ■ 0/We  0/1  Mk  dAar  -/’/  /oAee/ 710*0  / 

^ i <r  i 


Alan/  /e  fate  0 /•/#€,  foys  7/ We  0/1  Me  /Mdr  - /'/ 


f _F 

-f 

— • 

# # — 

* 

T * 

L 

-/&/  sa*o 

c 1 to^ee/  - — * A/ne*/ 

^ ^ J 


f=? 


? 


t?v7 ' Joe*  //  ^ /#«  pret/W &00S,  07d'  id'-di/ 


• 1 If  f f X f / 1 i_ 


Me  07/71 W k/Z/t/ 6/e**/  Me  k/Wee/lt/kT*  4 -7007//- 


% % y ..v 

7/007  07  A d//  0/07*7  M 7 /We 7/ We  00  Me 


riztJZri 


£^tr~ /’/  w/j*a/ A'fos  H/e.  a//  oz<tzt/  f»  f/t/e. — 
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/ /L/Aei/ — £orc/,  V /%/e.  wAcz/ — 
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MAKE  YOU  DOWN  A PALLET 
Sung  by  Harvey  Reaves 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

This  tune  has  close  melodic  correspondence  to  "The  Ram  of  Darby," 

OSC  104  and  an  even  closer  melodic  resemblance  to  the  first  eight  measures 
of  "Gwine  'Round  Dis  Mountain,"  NCF  V 472,  No.  F 604. 

Scale:  Tetratonic  (2,  4),  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  f 

Structure:  a ? a a/  a (2,  2,  2,  2,  2) 

Rhythm:  By  using  two  alternating  rhythmic  patterns,  the  singer  achieves 

interesting  variation.  Compare  a with  a^.  Of  interest  also  is  the  recur- 
rence of  a sixteenth-eighth-note  figure  which  shifts  the  accent  away  from 
the  strong  beat  of  the  measure.  See  measures  2,  4,  6,  and  10. 

Melodic  line:  Repeated  notes,  small  intervals,  and  descending  D-minor 
and  F-major  triads  make  up  the  melodic  line.  The  range  is  that  of  an  octave, 
and  the  characteristic  interval  is  the  third. 

Rendition:  Harvey  Reaves  may  not  have  been  able  to  recall  all  of  the 

text  to  this  brief  song,  but  he  sacrificed  nothing  rhythmic  or  melodic  in 
his  rendition. 


ti  £ £ J1 1 ^ ^ ^ f J5  M J 

Afate  goa  cfi/pr  a /><*/-  /e/  fie  fioo/o  o/i  /fie  fl/oor 


l(f> 

|I6  ill 

^ S&/  ~/g  a/r'  i/u  - fie  e/c/t'/ you  /txw//o  go? 

j t f I ^ $ n f f ^ I J 

//a At  go//  o/dm/o  a /xr/-  /e/  fie  dow/i  to  //re  fl/e  or 

l(h  1 f 1"  I ^ ^ t t ^ 1 1 ^ 

^ Ja/-  /g  4//'  c /u  - fie  //to'/ you  coax/  /o  go? 

\(l>  £ l i I * ^ ^ 1 ^ 1 1 i II 

Afafie  gw  g/xoa  /t  jpa/  - /e/  //£  o/t  /fie  floor. 
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GO  PREACH  MY  GOSPEL 
Sung  by  Mrs.  Carey  Shaw 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

The  long  meter  hymn  keeps  alive  as  no  other  type  of  song  the  sing- 
ing traditions  of  American  pioneers.  It  represents  the  perpetuation  of 
the  ornamental  psalmody  that  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  belief  that  this  kind  of  singing  is  being  kept  alive 
chiefly  in  rural  and  somewhat  isolated  communities,  this  song  as  well  as 
the  lined-out  ornamented  hymns  heard  in  the  recording  of  a church  service 
of  the  Gethsemane  Baptist  Church  were  both  recorded  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  an  advanced  city,  which  boasts  of  four  colleges  as  well  as  other 
highly  developed  centers  of  education. 

Scale:  Triadic,  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  e-flat 

i 

Structure:  a a b a (2,  2,  2,  2) 

Rhythm:  In  a long  meter  hymn,  the  singer  at  will  can  spin  out  long 

ecstatic  passages  between  the  beats  of  the  measure,  or  he  can  decorate 
the  principal  melody  notes  so  as  to  obscure  the  rhythmic  flow.  To  some 
extent  Mrs.  Shaw's  grace  notes  do  the  latter,  but  it  seems  that  the  feel- 
ing for  a regular  metrical  pattern  is  never  quite  lost.  Notice  the  shift- 
ing of  the  accent  in  the  decorative  figure  in  the  first  measure.  Also 
notice  the  triplet  figures  in  measures  4 and  6.  The  singer  prominently 
uses  two  kinds  of  embellishments,  the  four  note  figure  in  which  the 
accent  is  shifted  to  the  second  and  fourth  notes  of  the  group,  and  the 
triplet  figure.  In  general,  the  grace  notes  either  lead  back  to  the 
principal  notes  which  they  embellish  or  anticipate  the  succeeding  note. 

Melodic  line:  The  tonic  in  the  beginning  measure  is  approached  from 
below  by  an  upbeat  skip  of  a fourth.  The  only  other  interval  is  the  skip 
upward  of  a major  third.  See  between  measures  4 and  5.  The  melody  con- 
sists predominantly  of  repeated  notes.  There  is  a frequent  approach  to 
the  melody  notes  from  below  by  means  of  the  minor  third  interval. 

Rendition:  Good  examples  of  the  slide  so  characteristic  of  Negro 
singing  may  be  found  in  this  number.  For  the  best  example,  see  measure 
5 in  which  the  singer  takes  three  downward-moving  slides  in  succession. 
Mrs.  Shaw's  slightly  nasal  tone  quality  accommodates  this  kind  of  singing. 
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3.  I'll  make  your  great  commission  known, 

And  all  the  work  that  I have  done, 

All  power  is  trusted  in  my  hand, 

I can  destroy  and  do  defend J 

This  indicates  something  of  the  nature  of  the  many  embellishments  used  in 
this  performance.  Actually  the  voice  glided  through  many  more  colorful 
figurations  of  the  basic  pentatonic  tonal  material  than  can  be  accurately 
indicated  in  the  transcription. 
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HONEY  BEE 

Sung  by  Harvey  Reaves 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Summer,  1962 

Honey  Bee  has  a tune  very  similar  to  that  of  Rock  of  Ages  in  NCF  V 
342,  No.  F 482.  The  texts  of  the  two  songs  are  different,  one  being  sec- 
ular, the  other  religious.  It  is  interesting  that  both  songs  have  prac- 
tically the  same  textual  beginning:  "What  you  gon'  do?"  in  NCF  and  "What 
you  gonna  do?"  in  Reaves'  opening  measure.  For  other  textual  and  melodic 
relationships,  see  "Sweet  Thing"  in  OSC , page  298.  The  bit  of  history 
given  in  OSC  might  be  repeated  here.  The  tune  was  known  as  the  "Crawdad 
Song"  and  was  popular  over  the  radio  and  the  phonograph  during  the  30' s 
and  40' s.  ANS  gives  quite  a different  version  of  "Honey  Bee"  under  the 

title  "I  Got  a House  in  Baltimo,"  page  241.  In  contour,  the  melodies  are 

similar,  but  the  ANS  version  has  a distinctly  minor  flavor  due  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  minor  third  interval.  The  text  in  the  second  stanza  of  "I 

Got  a House  in  Baltimo"  is  the  same  as  that  of  "Honey  Bee"  with  minor  dif- 

ferences . 

Scale:  Mode  III,  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  g 

Structure:  a b a^  (3,  2,  3) 

Rhythm:  The  movement  takes  place  through  groups  of  sixteenth  notes 
and  eighth  notes  in  2/4  meter.  There  are  no  syncopated  figures.  Although 
the  accents,  in  general,  fall  on  the  strong  beats  of  the  measure,  at  the 
cadences  there  is  a shifting  of  the  accent  to  the  weak  beats.  See  measures 

3 and  8. 

Melodic  line:  The  tune  is  made  up  of  a series  of  repeated  notes  and 
small  intervals.  Only  one  skip  of  a fourth  is  used.  The  third  is  the 
characteristic  interval. 

Rendition:  Our  singer  does  not  round  out  his  phrases  into  four  mea- 

sure patterns  as  do  the  singers  of  the  NCF  and  OSC  versions.  In  this  mat- 
ter, I made  a comparison  between  my  singer's  rendition  and  the  ANS  version. 
The  structural  pattern  in  the  latter  is  a b b^  (2,  2,  3)  in  4/4  meter.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  phrase,  the  flow  of  the  syncopated  melody  is  brought 
to  a stop  on  a double  dotted  half  note.  In  "Honey  Bee,"  Harvey  Reaves, 
after  a brief  pause  approximating  an  eighth  note  rest,  begins  the  next 
phrase.  In  the  ANS  version  the  listener  feels  the  rhythmic  flow  brought 
to  a halt  at  the  cadences  on  the  long  end-note,  whereas  in  "Honey  Bee" 
the  listener  feels  that  the  movement  pushes  forward  too  soon.  This  is 
definitely  an  instance  of  phrase  shortening.  Let  us  look  now  to  see  how 
the  NCF  and  OSC  versions  handle  the  matter  of  phrasing.  In  NCF  the  singer 
rounds  out  the  four-measure  phrase  and  rhythmic  pattern  by  a repetition 
of  the  text  phrase  "clef  for  me."  In  OSC,  an  upbeat  measure  and  a measure 
of  the  guitar  accompaniment  while  the  singer  observes  rests,  round  out  the 

4 measure  phrases. 
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I'M  GOIN'  TO  SEE  MY  DARLIN 1 
Sung  by  Harvey  Reaves 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Summer,  1962 

In  measure  3 of  this  song,  there  is  a little  melodic  formula  fre- 
quently heard  in  the  religious  songs  that  Negroes  sing.  In  NCF  IV  282-3, 
we  may  see  this  formula  in  use  in  the  Jesse  James  Airs  No.  417  and  No.  418. 
See  measures  2,  6,  and  14,  B-417  and  2,  6,  and  14,  H-418. 

Scale:  Hexachordal,  plagal. 

Tonal  Center:  f Although  the  melody  begins  and  ends  on  c,  harmonic 
considerations  support  the  idea  that  the  tonal  center  is  f. 

Structure:  a a a aJ  a4  sl  (4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4).  Circular  tune  (V). 

Rhythm:  The  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes  give  this  little  tune 

good  rhythmic  bounce.  Additional  rhythmic  interest  is  supplied  by  the 
informant's  handclapping  and  footpatting. 

Melodic  line:  In  general,  the  intervals  are  narrow.  There  is  the 
skip  of  an  ascending  5th  at  measure  4,  but  this  interval,  like  the  octave 
in  measure  17,  appears  simply  as  an  interval  between  the  end  note  of  one 
phrase  and  the  beginning  note  of  the  following  phrase.  Of  interest  is  the 
brief  melodic  formula  heard  before  each  cadence.  It  occurs  first  in  mea- 
sure 3 in  a dotted  eighth-sixteenth-eighth-eighth  note  pattern.  Each  time 
after  this  (See  measures  7-11-15-19),  it  appears  in  a pattern  of  a dotted 
eighth  note  followed  by  three  sixteenth  notes  and  an  eighth.  The  melody 
cadences  alternately  on  the  I and  the  V,  with  the  final  cadence  falling  on 
the  V.  Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  informant  sings  this  tune  in 
two  registers.  He  begins  in  the  upper  register,  transfers  the  melody  to 
the  lower  level  at  measure  13  but  returns  it  to  the  upper  level  at  measure 
16.  The  range  is  from  d above  octave  c down  to  middle  c. 

Rendition:  Of  special  interest  is  the  measure  without  words  or  melod 

measure  9.  In  this  measure,  the  singer  claps  the  rhythm  and  pats  his  foot 
Perhaps  he  is  enjoying  a moment  of  rapture  at  the  thought  of  going  to  see 
his  "darlin1."  He  drops  both  the  melody  and  the  text  and  allows  the  rhyth 
mic  movement  of  hand  and  foot  to  take  over  completely.  The  informant's  mol 
was  infectious.  He  was  thoroughly  relaxed  and  seemingly  unmindful  of  all 
around  him  as  he  sang  to  his  own  enjoyment  and  to  ours.  He  had  good  feel- 
ing for  phrase  and  balance  in  this  song. 
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I GOT  A LITTLE  WOMAN 
Sung  by  Joe  Goodman 

Recorded  in  Reidsville,  North  Carolina 

For  textual  correspondence,  cf,  "I  Got  A House  in  Baltimo,"  ANS , 241 
the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza. 

Scale:  Tetratonic  (2,  4),  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  g 

i 

Structure:  Quite  irregular  aba  (2,  1,  2).  The  word  boarding  hous 
when  repeated  seems  to  bring  about  a running  together  of  musical  ideas. 

Rhythm:  The  use  of  short  note  values — dotted  eighths  and  sixteenths 

along  with  two  triplet  figures  give  rhythmic  interest  to  this  short  tune. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  breaches  in  the  matter  of 
rhythm.  The  informant's  repetitions  do  not  always  serve  a structural 
function,  and  for  that  reason  they  sometimes  intrude  upon  the  rhythmic 
pattern. 

Melodic  line:  Joe's  tunes  are  generally  triadic.  Notice  the  repeate 
use  of  the  G-major  and  E-minor  triads. 

Rendition:  The  informant  renders  this  selection  with  genuine  enthu- 
siasm and  pleasure. 
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IN  THAT  MORNING 
Sung  by  Mrs.  Carey  Shaw 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


This  song,  which  begins  with  the  refrain  is  a typical  example  of  the 
leader-chorus  pattern,  is  a favorite  with  Negroes  in  their  religious  songs 
In  a song  of  this  pattern,  it  is  customary  for  the  melody  to  be  sung  or 
chanted  by  a single  voice  and  the  refrain  to  be  sung  by  a chorus  or  group. 
Mrs.  Shaw  is  engaged  in  singing  both  parts.  The  short  repeated  phrase 
"We'll  all  shout  together"  is  actually  the  brief  refrain,,  This  type  of 
arrangement  can  be  seen  in  such  well-known  spirituals  as  "Swing  Low  Sweet 
Chariot"  and  "Certainly  Lord."  Notice  in  the  verse  portion  that  Mrs.  Shaw 
uses  a part  of  the  same  text  as  that  of  "Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot": 

"If  you  get  there  before  I do. 

Tell  all  my  friends--I'm  cornin'  too.  ..." 

Scale:  Mode  II,  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  F 

Structure:  Refrain:  aba'*'  Verse:  a b a b (4,  4,  4,  4)  (4,  4,  4, 

The  tune  roughly  falls  into  two  measure  phrases  which  end  on  the  tonal  cer 
ter  at  each  cadence. 

Rhythm:  The  rhythm  moves  through  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  note 

patterns.  One  rhythmic  device  used  prominently  by  the  singer  is  that  of 
a grace  note  figure,  each  time  proceeding  from  an  accented  sixteenth  note 
to  a dotted  eighth  note.  In  measures  2 and  10,  the  figure  occurs  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  measure.  In  measure  16,  it  begins  on  count  two  of  the 
measure. 

Melodic  line:  Disjunct.  There  are  brief  step-wise  progressions  occi  - 
ring  before  each  cadence.  The  grace  notes  in  most  instances  form  interva 
of  descending  and  ascending  major  and  minor  thirds.  In  two  instances  the 
grace  notes  form  wider  intervals  in  descending  patterns.  See  measures  1 
and  9 for  the  downward  skip  of  a sixth.  The  range  covers  an  octave  and  a 
third. 

Rendition:  Mrs.  Shaw  superimposes  grace  note  embellishments  on  the 

principal  notes  of  her  melody  as  leader  just  as  she  might  have  done  in  a 
long-meter  hymn.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  melody  of  the  refrain 
which  is  the  part  that  would  be  normally  taken  by  the  group,  is  sung  rela 
tively  free  of  embellishments  or  flourishes.  This  seems  to  bear  out  the 
idea  that  the  leader  of  such  a song  is  generally  one  with  singing  ability 
and  the  group  accords  him  a certain  kind  of  respect  for  his  ability  and 
gives  him  privilege  to  sing  as  he  likes  while  it  comes  in  with  practicall  i 
unchanged  melodic  and  rhythmic  material. 
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JULY I JULY! 

Sung  by  Dory  Boyd 

Recorded  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 

This  tune  may  be  one  of  the  variants  of  an  old  Scottish  melody  entit'd 
"Broes  O' Balquhidder ,"  which  is  found  in  folk-song  collections  under  seve:l 
different  titles,  namely,  "Sinners'  Invitation,"  "Florence,"  "Lone  Pilgrii" 
or  "Orphan  Girl."  The  title  "Orphan  Girl"  is  used  in  NCF  IV  216-18,  Nos. 
322,  323,  324.  See  also  SFSEA  48,  No.  19.  There  is  not  an  exact  melodic 
correspondence  between  our  tune  here  and  those  given  in  NCF  and  SFSEA,  bi 
the  melodies  have  the  same  general  outline,  and  are  strikingly  similar  at 
the  cadences. 

Scale:  Mode  III 

Tonal  Center:  c 


Structure:  a b (7,  7) 


Rhythm:  This  tune  with  its  vocal  embellishments  has  swinging  dance- 
like rhythm.  In  the  transcription,  the  heavy  wavy  line  over  a note  indie 
a swift  upward  tonal  movement  from  the  lower  note  of  a given  interval  tow 
the  upper  note. 


:ei 

:d 


Melodic  line:  The  tune  progresses  mainly  by  skips,  the  characterist 
interval  being  the  third.  Other  intervals  include  an  ascending  and  a des 
ing  fourth,  in  measures  1 and  2,  a skip  of  a sixth  in  descending  pattern 
tween  measures  10  and  11  and  the  octave  skip,  in  measure  7,  which  serves 
close  the  preceding  phrase  and  open  the  following  phrase. 


an 

) 


Rendition:  In  consideration  of  the  age  of  the  informant,  one  is  pie 
to  find  good  accenting,  good  pronunciation,  and  generally  good  voice  qua 
In  five  instances  the  informant  approached  a strongly  accented  first  beat 
with  a grace  note  from  above. 
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OVER  YONDER 

Sung  by  an  old  lady  informant  Age:  85  years 
Recorded  in  Mt.  Airy,  North  Carolina 
Summer,  1960 

For  melodic  relationship,  cf.  "John  Saw  De  Hundred  and  Forty-Four 
Thousand"  NCF  V 337,  No.  539.  Although  a note  by  note  comparison  might 
reveal  broad  differences,  the  tunes  are  rooted  in  the  same  idiom.  In 
both  tunes  the  use  of  the  dotted  eighth-sixteenth-note  figure  is  charac- 
teristic, and  in  both  tunes  the  minor  third  interval  predominates. 

Scale:  Mode  II,  plagal  (Dorian) 

Tonal  Center:  d 

Structure:  a b b^  b^  b"^  (4,  4,  4,  4,  4) 

Rhythm:  Notice  the  frequent  grouping  of  notes  into  threes  in  this 
brief  number.  Two  distinct  patterns  may  be  discerned  (1)  the  group  con- 
sisting of  sixteenth-sixteenth-eighth  (See  measures  2,  3,  6,  10,  and  11), 
and  (2)  the  group  consisting  of  a sixteenth  followed  by  a dotted  eighth 
note  2,  6,  11,  17,  19.  The  accentual  pattern  for  both  groups  is  heavy- 
light-light.  The  sixteenth  notes  in  group  one  seem  to  function  as  embel- 
lishments for  the  third  note  which  is  the  principal  note  in  the  group, 
while  in  the  second  decorative  group,  it  is  the  second  note  in  the  group 
which  anticipates  each  time  the  note  that  begins  count  two  of  the  measure 

Melodic  line:  Triadic.  The  D-minortonic  triad  in  descending  patter 
is  used  three  times  within  the  twenty  bars  of  the  song.  (See  measures  2, 
3,  11  and  19). 

Rendition:  The  text  of  this  spiritual  suggests  reflection.  It  is 

completely  different  from  the  spiritual  whose  tempo  is  fast  and  spirited 
and  whose  text  consists  of  one  short  phrase  sung  again  and  again.  My  old 
lady  informant  preserves  the  solemn  tone  of  this  song.  She  sings  the 
long-phrase  melody  with  a subdued  voice  and  with  due  regard  for  phrasing 
and  balance. 
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THE  PRETTY  LITTLE  GIRL  WITH  THE  STAWBERRY  CURLS 
Sung  by  Beverly  Green 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

This  is  essentially  the  same  tune  as  "A  Sailor  Went  to  Sea,  Sea,  Sea. 
Cf.  the  discussion  of  that  song  in  this  study.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  songs  is  one  of  rhythm.  This  version  features  an  eighth 
note  rest  on  the  accented  first  beat  of  six  of  its  measures,  (See  measures 
2,  4,  9,  11,  15,  17  of  the  transcription),  whereas  the  other  tune  does  not 


II 


Scale:  Hexatonic  (4),  plagal 


Tonal  Center:  c 

1 1 2 

Structure:  a a a a a a (4,  4,  4,  2,  4,  4).  Notice  the  unaccount- 
able shortening  of  the  phrase  at  measure  14. 


Rhythm:  There  is  movement  in  this  selection  through  eighth  and  six- 
teenth note  groupings.  The  eighth  note  rests  (perceptual  accents)  used  on 
the  beginning  count  of  the  measures  designated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  analysis  give  a sort  of  hiccupping  effect  to  the  basic  rhythmic  pattei. 

Melodic  line:  Disjunct.  The  use  of  the  interval  of  a fourth  in 
ascending  and  descending  patterns  is  characteristic  of  this  tune. 

Rendition:  Beverly  rendered  this  number  with  gusto.  Since  the  words 

of  the  text  express  a love  interest  between  the  sexes,  we  are  assuming  tha 
our  young  informant  was  enjoying  the  sentiment.  The  rhythm  and  the  tone 
quality  seem  especially  good. 
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PUT  A WATERMELON  RIND  UPON  MY  GRAVE 
Sung  by  Beverly  Green 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


The  opening  melodic  figure  consisting  of  an  ascending  fourth  attached 
to  a series  of  repeated  notes  is  frequently  found  in  songs  that  Negroes 
sing.  See  the  opening  measures  of  "Clare  De  Kitchen,"  NCF  V 276,  No.  F-38 
Also  see  measure  14  of  "The  Preacher  and  the  Bear,"  NCF  V 283-4,  No.  F-394 
and  the  opening  measures  of  "Cain  and  Abel,"  NCF  V 351,  No.  F-493.  Occa- 
sionally it  might  also  be  heard  in  the  sermons  of  a Negro  minister  who 
preaches  in  a "preaching-singing"  style. 

Scale:  Hexatonic  (6) 


Tonal  Center: 


Structure : 


1 2 


(4,  4,  4,  4) 


Rhythm:  Frequent  shifting  of  accents  from  strong  to  weak  beats  in 

sixteenth  and  eighth  note  groupings  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  this  tui 
Also  of  rhythmic  interest  are  the  two  eighth  note  rests  in  measure  3 and 
15.  The  first  eighth  note  rest  occurs  on  the  unaccented  second  half  of 
count  one,  but  it  is  to  the  second  rest  that  some  attention  should  be  di- 
rected, for  it  occurs  on  the  accented  first  half  of  the  second  count.  Ha; 
don  calls  this  perceptual  accent,  and  he  defines  it  as  "an  accentual  effe 
produced  when,  in  the  course  of  a phrase,  a rest  occurs  on  a strong  beat" 
(Glen  Haydon,  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSICOLOGY,  p.  164). 

Melodic  line:  Repetition  of  short  series  of  notes  and  small  interva 
shape  the  melodic  line.  The  intervals  of  the  third  and  sixth  are  used  on 
in  descending  patterns.  The  skip  of  a fourth  is  the  interval  most  frequei 
ly  used  in  both  ascending  and  descending  patterns. 


Rendition:  Beverly  keeps  a good  steady  rhythm  throughout  the  rendit  n, 

She  produced  the  "mouth  noise"  by  sucking  in  short  breaths  of  air  through 
her  teeth.  It  can  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  recording  in  perfect  timing 
with  the  count  of  the  measure.  The  words  of  the  song  are  not  always 
distinct . 
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YOU  SAY  DAT  YOU  LOVE  ME 
Sung  by  Joe  Goodman 

Recorded  in  Reidsville,  North  Carolina 

The  words  of  this  song  appear  to  be  a hodge-podge  of  several  texts 
Notice  the  lines,  "It  Ain't  go'n  rain  no  mo,"  and  "What  did  the  Jay  bird 
say  to  the  Crow?" 

Scale:  Mode  III 


Tonal  Center:  D 


Structure:  Irregular.  a a1  b b1  (8,8,  9,  11).  The  phrase  exten- 

sions occurring  in  the  second  half  of  this  tune  (See  measures  24-25  and 
roughly  33-34-35,  are  in  part,  responsible  for  the  irregularity  in  struc- 
ture. However,  the  listener  will  also  sense  the  phrase  shortening  espec- 
ially at  the  first  two  cadences.  (See  measures  8 and  16). 


Rhythm:  The  movement  takes  place  in  groups  of  eighth  and  sixteenth 

notes  with  unabated  freedom. 


Melodic  line:  Small  intervals,  2nds , 3rds,  and  4ths  along  with  seri 
of  repeated  notes  figure  promnently  in  this  tune.  There  is  one  octave 
skip  at  the  close  of  the  second  cadence. 


Rendition:  There  is  spontaneity  and  exuberance  in  Joe's  singing  her 
Melody  and  rhythm  seem  of  minor  importance  as  one  musical  idea  gives  away 
to  the  next. 
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JOHN  HENRY 

Sung  by  Harvey  Reaves 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

For  melodic  relationship,  cf.  NFMUSA,  282,  Version  II  and  NCF  299, 

No.  444  A (1)  with  Harvey  Reaves'  version.  The  latter  begins  on  an  upbeat 
sixth  scale  step  which  is  repeated  through  the  first  beat  of  the  first  mea 
sure.  Version  II  in  NFMUSA  begins  on  an  upbeat  sixth  scale  step  but  pro- 
gresses immediately  up  a minor  third. 

Scale:  Tetratonic  (2,  4),  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  f 

Structure:  a b b^  b b^  (4,  4,  2,  2,  2) 

Rhythm:  Syncopation  is  achieved  largely  through  a sixteenth-eighth, 

sixteenth  note  figure  and  through  rests  occurring  on  the  strong  beat  of  tl 
measure.  Notice  the  rests  in  measures  2 and  4. 

Melodic  line:  Disjunct.  The  skip  of  an  ascending  fourth  (C  to  F) 
occurs  three  times  within  the  first  five  measures.  The  skip  of  an  ascend- 
ing major  sixth  between  measures  3 and  4 and  of  an  octave  between  measures 
6 - 7 as  well  as  the  6/4  F-major  triad  in  descending  pattern  in  the  seconc 
stanza  should  likewise  be  noted.  (See  measure  3 second  stanza).  The  ranj 
is  an  octave  and  a third. 

Rendition:  Our  singer  chose  a comfortable  key  for  this  tune,  and  he 

sang  it  in  good  voice.  The  transcription  cannot  possibly  show  the  nicetii 
in  rhythm  and  melody  which  can  be  heard  in  the  recording. 
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JOHN  HENRY 

Sung  by  Leon  and  Margaret  Becton 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

For  melodic  relationship  of  this  version  of  "John  Henry,"  see  measure 
1 - 5 in  NCF  IV  298,  No.  443.  See  also  the  first  three  measures  of  "John 
Henry"  version  II  in  Courlander's  NEGRO  FOLK  MUSIC,  U.S.A.,  p.  282. 

Scale:  Hexatonic  (4),  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  f 

Structure:  a a^  a^  b b^  (2,  2,  2,  2,  2) 

Rhythm:  The  singers  consistently  used  a sixteenth-eighth-sixteenth 

note  pattern  along  with  a tie  to  achieve  syncopation  and  liveliness  of 
movement.  (See  measures  1 and  2).  Small  textual  extensions  perhaps  func- 
tion as  rhythmic  devices.  In  the  expression,  for  example,  "Hear  that  a- 
hammer  ring"  the  "a"  before  hammer  serves  the  purpose  of  throwing  the 
accent  to  the  weak  beat  of  the  measure.  Of  rhythmic  interest  also  are  the 
textual  expansions  that  serve  to  fill  in  rhythmic  gaps:  "He  laid  down  his 
hammer  an'  he  cried,  yes  Lord,"  and  "He  rode  the  blin',  yes  he  did,  yes 
Lord ." 

Melodic  line:  Disjunct.  The  E-flat  is  the  "blue  note"  in  this  ver- 
sion. It  was  not  located  in  the  other  variants  examined.  "The  partly 
flattened  third  and  seventh  notes  are  known  as  blue  notes  and  considerably 
the  sine  qua  non  of  a blues  performer"  (Courlander,  p.  126).  The  arrow  ii 
the  transcription  indicates  that  the  tone  fell  somewhere  short  of  E-flat; 
nevertheless  with  the  preceding  note,  it  forms  what  approximates  a minor 
third  interval. 

Rendition:  The  record  should  show  this  to  be  an  unusually  good  ren- 

dition. The  guitar  accompaniment  is  firm,  giving  rhythmic  support  to  the 
singing.  However,  the  pronunciation  was  not  always  distinct  enough  for  m( 
to  get  the  words  down  accurately. 
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OH,  STEAL  AWAY 
Sung  by  Dory  Boyd 
Recorded  at  the  Informant's  Home 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina 

Although  only  the  refrain  of  this  spiritual  is  represented  here,  some 
comparisons  can  be  made.  In  almost  all  arrangements  of  "Steal  Away,"  the 
opening  words  of  the  refrain,  sung  three  times,  move  along  an  ascending 
tonic  triad  in  root  position  and  reach  a climax  on  the  third  tone  of  the 
triad.  See  ANS , page  123.  Dory  Boyd,  however,  follows  a slightly  differ- 
ent scheme.  After  singing  "Steal  Away"  twice,  following  the  tonic  triad, 
he  uses  the  third  tone  merely  to  swing  himself  upward  to  the  octave  tonic 
where  he  sings  the  third  "Steal  Away,"  then  slides  downward  to  the  sixth 
tone  of  the  scale  by  means  of  a triplet  figure.  See  measures  2 and  3 of 
the  transcription.  Notice  the  melisma  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
Jesus , measure  3.  The  remainder  of  his  refrain  follows  closely  the  melodic 
contour  of  standard  arrangements.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  wider 
intervals  are  generally  in  descending  patterns.  See  the  descending  fifth 
from  down  to  £ in  the  upbeat  measure,  the  descending  sixth  a to  middle  c 
in  measure  2 and  again  between  measures  3 and  4.  Also  the  descending 
fourth  from  a down  to  e in  measure  3. 

Scale:  Mode  III 

Tonal  Center:  C 
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SWEET  MAMIE  CHADMAN 
Sung  by  Johnny  Workman 
Recorded  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
August,  1961 

The  tune  of  "Sweet  Mamie  Chadman"  has  melodic  and  textual  relation- 
ship to  "Don't  Talk  About  It"  in  OSC , 382.  A headnote  to  the  tune  lists 
it  as  No.  268  of  the  original  disc  in  the  Archive  of  American  Folk  Song 
in  the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Additional  information 
given  in  the  headnote  reveals  that  the  song  was  sung  by  Negro  convicts. 
State  Penitentiary,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  in  1934.  A footnote  after  th 
text  of  the  song  adds  the  information  that  "Don't  Talk  About  It"  is  a tre 
chopping  song  in  which  the  convicts  give  forth  an  explosive  "hankl"  with 
the  ax  strokes.  This  story  has  no  relationship  to  the  text  of  our  song. 
The  text  of  "Sweet  Mamie  Chadman”  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  things 
a prisoner  reflects  on  during  his  life  of  hardship  in  prison.  The  text  o 
the  refrain  in  the  OSC  version  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
last  portion  of  "Sweet  Mamie  Chadman."  There  is,  however,  a much  closer 
melodic  relationship.  Rooted  and  cast  in  the  same  idiom,  the  two  melodie 
begin  on  the  upbeat  and  follow  a rise  and  fall  pattern  generally  along  th 
tones  of  the  triad.  Johnny  Workman's  version  is  much  more  conservative 
in  its  use  of  tonal  material.  He  sticks  almost  entirely  to  the  B-flat 
major  triad  in  descending  order  and  the  G-minor  triad  in  ascending  order. 

In  the  version  given  in  OSC,  there  is  consistent  use  of  a raised  2nd  and 
7th  step  and  a lowered  3rd  step. 

Scale:  Tetratonic  (2,  4),  plagal 

Tonal  Center:  b-flat 

Structure:  a a ^ a}  a^  a^  a**  (2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2) 

Rhythm:  Somewhat  irregular.  Note  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
rhythmic  patterns  from  phrase  to  phrase,  also  the  frequent  shifting  of 
accents  from  strong  to  weak  beats  of  the  measure  and  vice  versa.  The  nun-  - 
ment  is  sometimes  pushed  forward  by  a rush  of  sixteenth-note  figures  thei  J 
slowed  to  the  pace  of  quarters  and  eighths.  Heightening  the  effect  of  tl1; 
syncopated  figures  are  rests  occasionally  falling  on  the  strong  beats  of 
the  measure.  See  the  transcription,  measure  5,  for  an  example  of  this. 

Melodic  line:  Disjunct.  Our  singer  expands  his  melody  to  add  or  r < I 
peat  a word  here  and  there  and  sometimes  he  modifies  a word  to  fit  his  mi - 
ody.  See  the  expression  "fo  that  lonesome  judge."  (Stanza  4 of  the  text' 
The  entire  word  before  would  not  have  fit  as  well  into  his  melodic  schemi 
and  besides  it  would  have  no  doubt  ruined  the  flavor  of  his  text. 

Rendition:  Our  informant  tells  a story  in  his  song  and  in  doing  so 

shows  his  resourcefulness  in  musical  matters.  There  are  some  little  man 
nerisms  that  might  be  typical  of  this  type  of  song.  One  of  these  is  the 
repetition  of  a word  or  a group  of  words  of  the  text.  Notice  the-  repeti 
tion  in  this  line  from  "Don't  Talk  About  It":  "July  the  red  bird  (hank! 
red  bird,  Angus'  the  fly."  In  our  song  we  have  "Sweet  Mamie  Chadman! 
Chadman  the  girl  I love!"  This  type  of  repetition  continues  throughout 
both  songs,  and  one  wonders  if  it  was  done  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  rhy  m. 
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4.  Boys,  den  he  took  me. 

Took  me  down  to  de  courthouse; 
Boys  den  he  stood  me 
'Fo  dat  lonesome  judge. 

5.  Oh  the  judge  he  want  to  know  boys 
What  might  be  my  fine; 

He  said  a pick  an  a shovel, 

An'  go  make  ninety-nine 


(continued) 
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6.  My  buddy  made  a hundred; 

I can  make  ninety-nine. 

My  buddy  made  a hundred; 

I can  make  ninety-nine. 

7.  Oh  you  know  dat's  enuf  to 
Change  any  po 1 man ' s mind , 

Lord,  to  be  doubled  shackled 
An  be  all  governed  down! 

8.  Dey's  some  on  de  chain  gang, 

Chain  gang  some  on  de  farm 

I see  some  on  de  right  away; 

Right  away  an  some  goin'  home. 

9.  When  I wuz  a little  boy, 

Little  boy  thinking  'bout  strolling 
Know  what  my  mother  tol'  me; 

Too  young,  son,  don't  go. 

10.  Now  I made  myself  hard  hearted, 

Hard  head  lissen  to  the  other  boys. 
Now  don'  you  see  what 

Hard  head  brought  me  to. 

11.  Lord,  don't  talk  about  it 
'Bout  it  if  you  do  I'll  cry; 

Lord  I want  to  see  my  baby 
One  mo'  time  ' fo  I die! 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

My  twenty- five  songs  are  divided  into  two  general  classes:  the  sacred 
and  the  secular.  In  view  of  the  popularity  of  the  Negro  spirituals,  it 
might  be  expected  that  most  of  the  songs  would  fall  in  this  category.  How- 
ever, of  the  twenty-five  tunes  only  five  are  religious  songs.  Three  of  the 
five  are  considered  to  be  spirituals:  "In  That  Morning,"  "Steal  Away,"  and 
"Well,  Don't  You  Want  to  Take  a Ride?"  The  remaining  two  of  this  group  are 
perhaps  to  be  thought  of  as  folk  hymns:  "Go  Preach  My  Gospel,"  and  "Over 
Yonder ." 

The  twenty  secular  tunes  fall  roughly  into  groups  according  to  their 
textual  content.  Romantic  love  is  expressed  in  five  of  the  songs.  Johnny 
Workman  in  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  "Sweet  Mamie  Chadman"  reflects  on 
his  love  for  a girl.  Joe  Goodman  sings  of  a "Little  Woman  in  Baltimo," 
and  suggests  that  love  is  the  basis  for  a happy  marriage  in  his  song,  "You 
Say  Dat  You  Love  Me."  Harvey  Reaves  sings  of  going  to  see  his  "darling," 
and  one  of  the  children  informants  sings  a song  on  courtship  in  her  "Pretty 
Little  Girl  with  the  Strawberry  Curls."  Exactly  equaling  the  number  of 
songs  on  love  are  those  about  creatures  in  the  animal  world.  Our  informants 
sing  about  the  boll-weevil,  the  bullfrog,  the  catfish,  the  honeybee, 1 and 
the  horse. ^ 

Other  songs  in  the  group  have  their  setting  on  the  water  or  on  the 
land:  "A  Sailor  Went  to  Sea" ; a "Big  Boat  Up  the  River" ; the  "Cotton 

Fields  Back  Home";  the  road  in  "Don't  Tell  Little  Lulu";  the  grave  in  "Put 
a Watermelon  Rind  Upon  My  Grave,"  and  the  rock  mine  in  "Dis  Old  Rock  Mine." 
Two  songs,  "July,  July"  and  "Make  You  Down  a Pallet,"  while  not  having  a 
common  theme,  have  an  appeal  peculiarly  their  own.  (See  under  "Rendition" 
in  the  section  on  analysis  in  this  study.) 

It  is  regrettable  that  my  transcriptions  do  not  adequately  represent 
the  little  swoops,  slides,  rhythmic  subtleties,  accidentals  (or  "inci- 
dentals"), which  can  be  heard  in  the  recordings.  Scholars  in  various  other 
disciplines  refer  to  these  as  "peculiarities  of  singing  style"  or  "manner- 
isms," which  provide  opportunities  for  the  study  of  various  aspects  of 
culture.  Authorities  in  such  areas  as  anthropology,  physiology,  psychology, 
and  sociology  contend  that  much  is  to  be  learned  about  a race  through  the 
way  it  sings  its  songs.  Dr.  Jaap  Kunst,  an  eminent  musicologist,  clenches 
this  idea  in  his  rather  lucid  proverb  from  Netherlands,  "Each  bird  is 
known  by  its  song, "3  which  just  about  sums  up  the  matter  and  points  up 
the  importance  of  musicological  data  in  helping  to  get  at  the  essential 
nature  of  things . 

Since  in  the  section  entitled  "Analysis"  a description  of  the  singing 
styles  and  mannerisms  of  the  individual  informants  is  given,  this  space 


lln  the  song  entitled  "Honey  Bee,"  the  word  is  used  as  a term  of 
endearment . 

2 

Professor  Dorothy  Scarborough  in  her  book,  ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  NEGRO 
FOLK  SONGS,  devotes  a full  chapter  to  a discussion  of  the  Negro's  predi- 
lection for  the  creatures  of  the  animal  kingdom.  See  Dorothy  Scarborough, 
ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  NEGRO  FOLK  SONGS,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1925,  pp.  161-205. 

^Kunst,  0£.  cit . , p.  2. 
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will  be  devoted  to  some  general  remarks  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
melody,  rhythm,  scales,  meter,  and  structure  are  handled  in  the  twenty- 
five  songs. 

Melody:  Some  of  the  melodies  in  this  collection  fall  short  of  being 

interesting  or  agreeable.  They  are  characterized  by  numerous  repetitions, 
either  of  single  notes  or  of  single  phrases.  There  is  little  use  of  scale 
or  step-wise  progressions  in  most  of  the  songs.  Disjunct  intervals  are 
generally  narrow.  The  intervals  of  the  third  and  fourth  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  any  others,  a fact  which  corroborates  the  findings  on  this 
matter  (particularly  in  the  use  of  the  third)  given  by  Curt  Sachs  in  THE 
WELLSPRINGS  OF  MUSIC:.  . . . "the  third  appears  to  have  almost  the  monopo] 
in  Black  Africa,  which  in  turn  is  nearly  devoid  of  fourths."4  In  most 
instances  when  the  interval  of  an  octave  occurs,  it  functions  as  the  end 
note  of  one  phrase  and  the  beginning  note  of  the  next.  The  melodic  range, 
like  that  of  the  interval,  is  generally  narrow.  Ten  of  the  tunes  have  a 
range  of  an  octave  or  less;  seven  have  a range  of  a ninth,  and  in  the  re- 
maining eight  tunes,  the  range  extends  from  the  interval  of  a tenth  to 
that  of  a fourteenth.  (See  the  Appendix  under  Range) . 

Rhythm:  Rhythm  is  one  of  the  more  complicated  elements  in  the  songs 

and  is  not  fully  accounted  for  in  my  transcriptions.  The  tendency  toward 
freedom  from  restriction  manifests  itself  in  various  ways.  In  some  of  th' 
songs  it  is  an  elusive  and  indefinite  accent  that  bothers;  in  others  it  i 
the  tendency  to  retard  the  movement  of  the  music  or  to  push  it  forward  wi 
utter  freedom.  (Consider  Joe  Goodman's  "Big  Day  in  Atlanta"  for  an  examp 
of  the  latter.)  Syncopation  in  general  is  achieved  by  shifting  of  accent 
to  the  weak  beats  of  the  measure  and  in  some  instances  by  rests  which  occ 
on  the  strong  beats  of  the  measure.  It  can  be  said  of  Joe  Goodman's  ren- 
dition that  any  one  song  is  a composite  of  several  different  rhythmic  pat 
terns,  each  presenting  a special  problem.  Most  irregularities  of  rhythmi 
structure  have  been  treated  in  the  section  on  analysis.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, definite  and  regular  patterns  could  not  be  determined,  and  accents 
were  extremely  irregular,  being  felt  in  most  instances  according  to  the 
meter  of  the  text . 

Scales:  Other  studies  which  include  any  given  amount  of  Negro  folk 

music  continue  to  show  the  prevalence  of  the  "gapped"  system  of  scales. 

My  study  has  not  been  an  exception  in  this  matter.  Only  two  of  the  tunes 
"Cotton  Fiel's  Back  Home"  and  "The  Boll  Weevil"  songjused  seven  tones  of 
the  octave.  In  all  of  the  other  songs  one  or  more  scale  tones  is  missing 
in  the  melody.  Thus,  as  far  as  their  scalic  content  is  concerned,  the 
tunes  are  classified  as  follows:  j, 

| 

Mode  Number  of  Tunes 

1 
7 


2 


2 

2 


4Curt  Sachs,  THE  WELLSPRINGS  OF  MUSIC,  edited  by  Jaap  Kunst.  The 
Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1962,  p.  63. 


Triadic  . . 
Tetratonic . 
Pentatonic . 
Hexachordal 
Hexatonic  . 
Heptachordal 
Irrational . 


Meter:  Although  in  general  the  songs  followed  through  rather  con- 
sistently in  2/4,  3/4,  or  4/4  meter,'  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  those 
which  did  not  conform  to  a metrical  pattern  at  all  and  those  which  only 
approximated  a consistent  meter  had  to  be  met.  My  original  plan  was  to 
use  shortened  bar  lines  at  those  places  where  the  textual  phrase  ended  or 
where  some  accent  was  felt,  but  I abandoned  this  plan  to  show  my  agreement 
with  Dr.  Sachs^  who  says  that  supplying  bar- lines  and  time  signatures  even 
for  the  sake  of  legibility  in  songs  of  this  nature  deprives  the  printed 
version  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  original  was  rendered. 

In  my  transcriptions  I have  aimed  at  a middle-ground  procedure.  In 
addition  to  the  use  of  such  descriptive  terms  as  irregular  or  approximate 
in  the  analysis,  I have  devised  the  sign/\^/\  , which  indicates  a moment 
of  rubato  or  rest  of  uncertain  duration,  or  some  type  of  rhythmic  uncer- 
tainty which  did  not  admit  of  exact  transcription. 

Structure:  The  basic  structural  pattern  found  in  the  twenty-five  tunes 
is  the  strophic  a a ^ (variation  form) . A few  of  the  tunes  have  roughly  the 
strophic  a b,  and  fewer  still  follow  the  structural  abed.  This  finding 
seems  to  support  the  general  impression  among  scholars  that  the  Negro  is 
rather  sparing  of  his  use  of  melodic  ideas,  staying  well  within  the  strophic 
forms.  One  other  general  practice  is  that  of  telescoping  time  values  toward 
the  end  of  a phrase. 

Perhaps  no  study  of  this  kind  should  overlook  the  much  discussed  prob- 
lem of  notating  tones  which  deviate  from  Western  scale  systems.  These  tones 
fall  somewhere  between  the  twelve  chromatic  tones  of  the  tempered  scale  and 
cannot  be  written  as  naturals  or  flats  since  they  are  not  represented  by 
sound  in  the  scale  patterns.  I experienced  my  first  difficulty  with  this 
phenomenon  in  my  effort  to  transcribe  the  tune  to  "Over  Yonder"  with  utmost 
accuracy  and  faithfulness.  What  sounded  to  be  an  ascending  minor  third 
interval  in  the  beginning  measure  was  simply  not.  Other  instances  of  this 
can  be  clearly  heard  in  "The  Boll  Weevil  Song"  and  in  the  spiritual  "In 
That  Morning"  and  others.  Transcribers  have  found  it  necessary  to  work 
out  a system  by  which  these  tones  can  be  indicated.  Some  use  the  plus  and 
minus  signs;  others  use  the  ascending  or  descending  arrows  to  indicate  tones 
sung  slightly  sharper  or  slightly  flatter  than  can  be  indicated  in  the 
transcription.  I have  used  the  ascending  arrows  in  my  study  to  indicate  a 
tone  sung  slightly  sharper  than  the  corresponding  tone  of  the  tempered  scale 
and  the  descending  arrow  to  indicate  tones  sung  slightly  flatter.  I must 
confess,  however,  to  a somewhat  paralyzing  indecision  in  the  case  of  certain 
ill-defined  tones.  It  appears  that  a judgment  of  this  kind  cannot  be  made 
with  certainty  without  the  assistance  of  an  instrument  designed  for  meas- 
uring the  pitch  of  a tone. 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  discussion,  I should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  non-musical  characteristics  of  the  songs.  The  imagery, 
which  is  present  in  a goodly  number  of  the  songs,  genuinely  impressed  me. 

The  expressions  listed  below  will  give  the  reader  some  idea. 

"Strawberry  curls" 

"Teeth  like  a lightning  bug" 


5Curt  Sachs,  RHYTHM  AND  TEMPO.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  1953,  p.  35. 
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"Streetcar  run  right  by  her  door" 

"Bullfrog  sitting  on  a pallet  leaf  . . . looking  up  in 
de  Sky" 

"Scraggly  water" 

"Ride  in  the  chariot  wheel" 

"Watermelon  rind  upon  my  grave" 

"Cherries  on  his  toes" 

"Set  up  in  the  corner  with  your  mouth  poked  out" 

Surely  these  uses  of  vivid  imagery  fire  the  imagination  and  increase 
the  aesthetic  value  of  the  songs. 

CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

In  consideration  of  the  volumes  of  music  heard  constantly  through  th 
medium  of  radio  and  television,  and  in  consideration  of  an  obvious  declin 
of  interest  in  the  folk  songs  of  American  Negroes,  I believe  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  type  of  songs  represented  in  this  study  will  have  dis- 
appeared by  the  end  of  this  century.  I realize  with  some  degree  of  grat-li 
ification  and  optimism  that  this  study  is  one  way  of  preserving  twenty- 
five  songs  which  otherwise  may  be  lost  to  the  musicologist,  the  anthro- 
pologist, the  sociologist  and  the  folklorist.  Each  song  has  behind  it 
the  authenticated  recording^  to  represent  objectively  all  that  the  trans- 
cription may  fail  to  show. 

Each  song  was  recorded  in  a Negro  community  which  nurtures  and  en- 
courages musical  expression.  In  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
almost  every  important  occasion,  religious  or  secular,  is  highlighted  by 
music  in  which  groups  may  participate.  The  musically  untutored  members 
of  the  group  find  an  abundance  of  opportunities  to  absorb  music  which  th< 
hear  around  them,  and  they  reproduce  it  according  to  the  dictates  of  the: 
tastes,  feelings,  and  culture. 

In  this  study  I have  not  attempted  to  be  definitive  about  the  cul- 
tural or  social  aspects  of  the  songs,  but  I have  given  information  con- 
cerning the  background  of  the  informants  that  should  furnish  a basis  for 
further  investigation  by  students  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  subjec 
I have  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  music  itself  and  what  it  might  rev  1 
through  careful  analysis.  I have  exercised  restraint  in  the  matter  of 
making  sweeping  conclusions  or  speculations,  realizing  that  these  may  be 
misleading  and  that  no  great  amount  of  certainty  can  be  gained  from  so 
limited  a study.  If  each  song  is  taken  for  its  apparent  value,  it  is  my 
hope  that  much  will  be  revealed  that  is  worthy  of  preserving  and  cherish  g.' 


!■ 


^Harvey  Reaves'  "Cat  Fish  " was  unwittingly  erased  from  the  tape. 
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Appendix  A 


Range 

of  Melodies 

Range 

Religious 

Tunes 

Secular  Tunes 

Total 

Major  6th 

i 

- 

1 

Minor  7th 

- 

5 

5 

Octave 

2 

2 

4 

Major  9th 

1 

6 

7 

Major  10th 

1 

2 

3 

Minor  10th 

- 

1 

1 

11th 

- 

3 

3 

14  th 

_ 

1 

1 

Modes  and  Scales 


Name  of  Mode 

Religious  Tunes 

Secular  Tunes 

Total 

Triadic  1 - 1 


Tetratonic 

1 

6 

7 

Pentatonic,  Mode  II 

2 

1 

3 

Pentatonic,  Mode  III 

1 

3 

4 

Hexachordal 

- 

2 

2 

Hexa tonic 

- 

4 

4 

Heptachordal 

- 

2 

2 

Irrational 

_ 

2 

2 
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Appendix  B 


The  Relative  Frequency  of  Tones  Occurring 
In  the  Scale  Pattern  of  Each  Tune 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Though  NCF  does  not  normally  run  book  reviews,  there  are  three  in 
the  following  pages.  The  biography  of  Cecil  Sharp  came  along  convent  era-.  1} 
in  time  for  this  All-Appalachia  Issue.  And  there  was  a book  J.  D. 

Clark,  a NCFS  member,  and  a monograph  about  J.  Mason  Brewer,  another 
NCFS  member.  We  decided  to  break  the  rule  with  a bang.  By  the  way, 
Professor  Clark  has  an  article  "Popular  Beliefs  about  Hunters  and  Fisher- 
men" in  last  September's  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  the  "Work  in  Progress"  section  of  the  May  1968  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE  SUPPLEMENT  are  the  following  entries:  Alan  Jabbour  (Duke  Univer- 
sity), George  P.  Knauff's  VIRGINIA  REELS;  "George  Booker,"  The  distributio 
and  development  of  a British-American  fiddle  tune;  An  annotated  collection 
of  100-150  fiddle  tunes  collected  in  West  Virginia.  Charles  W.  Joyner 
(St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College),  The  relation  of  Southern  folklore  to 
the  concept  of  Southern  identity.  Holger  Olof  Nygard  (Duke  University), 
International  ballad  relations,  particularly  British,  Scandinavian,  and 
French.  Daniel  W.  Patterson  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
A collection  of  Shaker  spirituals,  including  a study  of  their  social  con-  j 
text  and  their  relation  to  other  Anglo-American  folksongs.  Richard  Walser 
(North  Carolina  State  University),  Folk  humor  in  the  LIVE  GIRAFFE  and 
other  antebellum  North  Carolina  newspapers.  Gratis  D,  Williams  (Appala- 
chian State  University)  , Speech  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  mountaineers. 
Charles  G.  Zug,  III  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  The 
last  minstrel,  a study  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  a folklorist.  F.  0.  Love- 
land (Duke  University),  A study  of  symbolic  communication  in  ritual  among 
the  Shouters  of  Trinidad. 

Among  our  exchanges  is  the  NEWSLETTER  OF  THE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  OF 
GREATER  WASHINGTON,  which  noted  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  soc- 
iety Bruce  A.  Rosenberg  of  the  University  of  Virginia  read  a paper  titled 
"Formulaic  Theory  in  Southern  Preaching."  Another  member,  Gerry  Parsons, 
read  a paper  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  hog-butchering,  about 
which  he  knew  from  his  boyhood  in  Panthersville , Georgia.  He  told  his 
Philadelphia  listeners  that  he  wanted  to  bring  along  some  chitterlings 
as  a visual  aid,  but  that  he  "just  didn't  have  the  guts."  . „ . The 
MISSISSIPPI  FOLKLORE  REGISTER  has  entered  its  second  year  of  publication, 
and  announces  a plan  to  set  up  a "place-name  depository"  at  Southern 
Mississippi  University.  . . . FROM  THE  SOURDOUGH  CROCK,  newsletter  of 
the  California  Folklore  Society,  has  an  editor  who  is  collecting  jokes 
about  University  Deans  and  reports  that  "Old  Deans  never  die;  they  just 
lose  their  faculties."  He  has  another  about  the  meat  market  where 
"Instructor  meat"  was  25$  a pound,  "Assistant  Professor  meat"  30$  a 
pound,  and  so  on,  but  "Dean  meat"  was  $4.50  a pound.  A shopper  inquired 
if  the  high  cost  meant  that  dean  meat  was  much  better  than  the  others. 

The  butcher  replied,  "No,  it's  not  that.  It's  just  that — well,  did  you 
ever  try  to  clean  a dean?"  ...  A GUIDE  FOR  COLLECTORS  OF  ORAL  TRADI- 
TIONS AND  FOLK  CULTURAL  MATERIAL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  a handbook  by  Mac- 
Edward  Leach  and  Henry  Glassie  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission  at  Harrisburg,  would  be  a valuable  guide  to  any 
beginner  anywhere.  . . . The  TENNESSEE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  BULLETIN  had 
an  article  last  summer  by  Mildred  Y.  Payne  on  "Certain  Folk  Elements  in 
Milton's  Comus." 
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MOUNTAIN  CUSTOMS,  SOCIAL  LIFE,  AND  FOLK  YARNS 
IN  TALIAFERRO ' S FISHER'S  RIVER  SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS 
by  Cratis  D.  Williams 


Perhaps  the  most  important  book  portraying  the  social  life  and  customs 
of  the  Southern  mountain  people  to  appear  before  the  Civil  War  was  FISHER'S 
RIVER  (NORTH  CAROLINA)  SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS  (1859)  by  "Skitt,  who  was 
raised  thar,"  the  pseudonym  of  Harden  E.  Taliaferro  (pronounced  Tolliver), 
one  of  the  South's  better  known  Baptist  ministers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Taliaferro,  who  had  left  Surry  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1829,  returned  in 
1857  for  an  extensive  visit  to  the  mountain  community  in  which  he  had  grown 
up.  After  his  visit  he  wrote  his  account  of  mountain  characters  and  customs 
as  he  recalled  them  during  his  boyhood  days  in  the  1820's.  A lapse  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  Longstreet  had  centered  attention  upon  life  among 
; the  Georgia  "crackers"  in  a manner  that  no  doubt  suggested  the  technique  that 
Taliaferro  used,  may  have  affected  the  author's  selection  of  materials,  but 
his  galaxy  of  old-timers  with  their  zest  for  life,  their  straight-face  hoax- 
ing, their  antiquated  speech,  and  their  primitive  customs  is  presented  with 
I sympathy  and  admiration  rather  than  with  the  supercilious  condescension 
Longstreet  displayed  in  GEORGIA  SCENES. 

Although  his  characters  are  certainly  mountaineers  living  in  the  Caro- 
lina mountains  and  foothills  just  south  of  Virginia  and  west  of  the  Dark 
Hollow,  through  which  the  major  stream  of  migration  to  Piedmont  North  Caro- 
lina had  moved,  Taliaferro  does  not  specifically  differentiate  them  from 
! such  groups  as  the  crackers,  the  clayeaters,  and  the  poor  whites  that  had 
appeared  in  earlier  fiction.  One  has  the  impression  that  Taliaferro,  in- 
stead of  creating  fiction,  is  selecting  from  his  memory  interesting  anec- 
dotes and  experiences  from  his  boyhood  in  a comparatively  new  pioneer  com- 
munity whose  inhabitants,  two  generations  after  they  had  been  there,  still 
thought  of  themselves  largely  as  Virginians,  or  North  Carolinians  from  the 
lower  and  middle  parts  of  the  state.  Settlers  from  Virginia,  though  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  "first  families,"  found  it  "honor  enough  for  them  that 
i they  came  from  ' Fudginny . '" 1 Other  persons  referred  frequently  to  marvelous 


**  The  author,  a vice  president  of  the  NCFS,  is  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  Appalachian  State  University  and  a diligent  student  of 
the  literature  of  the  mountain  people. 
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things  they  had  known  before  they  came  to  Surry  County.  These  first-  and 
second-generation  mountain  folk,  not  considering  themselves  mountaineers, 
were  not  thought  of  as  such  by  Taliaferro.  They  had  settled  in  Surry  Count 
between  the  years  of  1770  and  1780,  and  had  divided  sharply  as  Tories  and 
Whigs  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Tories  outnumbering  the  Whigs  con- 
siderably. But  the  Whigs,  who  had  furnished  more  aggressive  leadership 
during  those"stirring  times,"  had  driven  most  of  the  Tories  into  mountain 
fastnesses  and  were  continuing  to  "tantalize  the  Tories  and  their  descen- 
dants," especially  on  muster  days,  during  the  author's  youth. ^ The  racy, 
bawdy  speech,  shocking  to  the  reviewers  of  FISHER'S  RIVER  SCENES  AND  CHAR- 
ACTERS, 3 is  one  of  the  most  honest  transcripts  of  dialect  it  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  this  reader  to  encounter,  but  a careful  study  of  Taliaferro's 
dialect  shows  that  he  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  speech 
of  his  Surry  County  folk  in  any  way  differentiated  them  from  other  common 
folk  or  from  poor  whites  of  the  South.  Surry  Countians  who  had  come  up 
from  the  Seaboard  and  the  Piedmont  used  exactly  the  same  speech  as  those 
who  had  come  down  from  "Fudginny."4  But  the  dialect  in  the  book  is  to  the 
core  what  later  became  mountain  dialect. 

Certain  customs  and  traits  of  character  of  the  Fisher's  River  folk 
distinguished  them  from  other  common  people  and  the  poor  whites  of  the 
South.  The  region  was  not  a prosperous  one,  but  people  lived  comfortably 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  time.  Such  Southern  staples  as  cotton, 
grain,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  were  not  produced  in  marketable  quantitie 
in  the  region.  Although  a potent  whiskey,  called  "knockemstif f " by  the 
natives,  was  manufactured  in  the  area,  it  was  consumed  locally.  Only  incon 
siderable  quantities  of  butter,  flaxseed,  Irish  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  such 
forest  products  as  chestnuts,  chinkapins  and  the  kernels  of  nuts  were  mar- 
keted. 5 Because  natives  saw  little  money  from  one  year  to  the  next,  "there 

was  not  fleece  enough  in  all  the  land  for  sharpers  to  come  in  and  corrupt 

their  morals."  Taliaferro  declared  that  the  people  in  the  region  "were 
scrupulously  honest — more  so  than  any  section  I have  ever  seen."  Even  one 
who  failed  to  pay  a single  nickel  he  owed  "was  scouted  and  despised  most 
cordially."  Men  fought  to  defend  their  reputations  for  honesty. 6 The 
natives  were  "preeminently  social,"  and  shared  freely  their  time  and  labor 
with  neighbors  at  such  affairs  as  grain  harvests,  corn-shuckings , clearing 
new  ground,  and  work  swappings,  where  they  told  tales,  made  jokes  at  one 
another's  expense,  drank  their  host's  whiskey,  and  at  long  tables  improvise 

for  the  occasion  all  ate  together  the  big  dinners  prepared  by  their  wives 

and  daughters.  Large  soup  bowls  were  spaced  so  several  could  eat  from  each 
at  once,  all  dipping  their  spoons  into  the  same  bowls.  Bones  from  meat  wer 
dropped  upon  the  floor  for  the  dogs,  assembled  with  their  masters  for  the 
day's  festivities .7  The  young  people  made  social  occasions  of  seasonal 
workings.  Young  women  arranged  quiltings  and  sewings  to  parallel  harvest- 
ings, log-rollings,  house-raisings  and  such.  As  soon  as  the  day  was  over, 
"the  fiddle  sounded,  and  they  danced  and  courted  all  night."  Young  people 
in  the  community  spent  a whole  week  during  the  Christmas  season  dancing 
"the  seven-handed  reel"  from  house  to  house  every  night,  "'sparkin'' 
going  on  at  a 'big  lick'  all  the  time. "8  One  custom  in  courtship  appears 
to  have  been  restricted  largely  to  the  Carolina  mountains.  Accepted  in  the 
community  as  a "quite  lawful  and  shrewd"  custom  was  "cuttin'  out,"  an  ad- 
vantage one  young  man  was  permitted  to  take  of  another  in  the  game  of  court 
ship.  Approved  by  the  young  women,  it  provoked  no  duels  among  the  youths, 
who  recognized  that  young  women  admired  "sparkers"  who  could  "exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  the  game  of  'catch  and  keep.'"  The  custom  also  afforded 
amusement  to  the  community  and  provided  "matter  for  conversation."? 
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Fisher's  River  folk  appear  not  to  have  been  torpid  in  their  tempera- 
ments, but  custom  restrained  them  from  anger  in  many  situations.  No  one 
was  permitted  the  pleasure  of  becoming  angry  at  a joke,  "however  rough  it 
might  be. "10  The  approved  response  to  a crude  prank  was  to  preserve  a stiff 
upper  lip  and  retaliate  with  a more  clever  "rig"  at  the  right  moment.  If 
one  found  himself  duped,  he  preserved  a cool  demeanor  in  order  that  others 
might  be  duped  also.H  Furthermore,  a story-teller  was  constrained  to  keep 
a straight  face,  regardless  of  the  peals  of  laughter  he  might  provoke  in 
others.  Frequently  he  picked  the  one  in  his  audience  who  laughed  loudest 
to  excoriate  at  the  climax  of  some  Swiftian  hoax. 12 

The  Surry  Countians  loved  a good  fight  if  it  were  motivated  in  the 
approved  fashion,  and  believed  fighting  went  a "long  ways  towards  settin' 
off  a muster  or  public  gathering ." 13  One  might  fight  in  defense  of  his 
honesty,  or  if  he  were  cheated  in  a trade  by  having  goods  misrepresented 
to  him,  or  to  recover  a debt,  but  he  could  not  fight  an  antagonist  in  love 
for  the  favor  of  a girl  nor  a prankster  who  had  made  him  the  butt  of  some 
cruel  "rig.”  There  were  "butting"  fights,  ring-fights,  eye-gouging  fights, 
and  various  combinations  and  refinements,!^  but  all  were  conducted  accord- 
ing to  punctilious  rules  imposed  by  the  public  attitude  of  Fisher's  River 
Valley: 

No  pistols,  knives,  sticks,  and  cowardly  weapons,  such  as  are 
used  now  were  resorted  to;  they  scorned  all  such  as  beneath  brave 
men.  Only  such  weapons  as  Nature  gave  them  would  they  use  in 
attack  and  in  defense.  They  would  knock  with  cheir  fists  like 
Milo,  kick  with  their  feet  like  a horse,  bite  like  loggerhead 
turtles,  gouge  like  screw- augers , and  butt  like  rams;  any  method 
with  the  body  was  lawful.  Bullies  would  keep  their  thumb-nails 
oiled  and  trimmed  as  sharp  as  a hawk's  claws.  Ask  them  why,  they 
would  reply,  "To  feel  fur  a feller's  eye-strings,  and  make  him 

tell  the  news. "13 

Many  customs  and  attitudes  prevalent  in  Surry  County  during  the  1820' s, 
though  not  limited  to  mountain  people  solely  during  the  next  century,  were 
to  become  associated  with  the  way  of  life  in  the  mountains  as  it  was  to  be 
interpreted  in  fiction.  Cruelly  realistic  nicknames  were  assigned  people 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  others  bearing  the  same  real  names.  One 
Falstaffian  Johnson  Snow  with  a notorious  appetite  for  hog  "gullicks"  and 
turnip  greens  was  called  Tunbelly  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
Johnson  Snows  in  the  community. 16  The  simple-minded  were  made  butts  of 
crude  jests  and  pranks. 17  The  people  felt  superior  to  the  educated  and  to 
those  who  came  in  from  the  outside.  18  They  all  hated  "lamin'  and  college 
lingo. "19  Implicit  in  their  behavior  were  the  distrust  of  the  outsider  and 
the  suspiciousness  of  people  with  learning  and  culture  that  were  to  become 
associated  with  mountain  folk  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  religion  of  the  community  was  characterized  by  emotionalism 
and  superstition.  Hardshell  Baptists,  numerous  in  the  more  mountainous 
parts  of  Surry  County,  believed  "pretty  strongly  in  dreams  and  voices." 

In  a "call  to  the  ministry"  a dream  or  a voice  was  considered  "almost  a 
thing  indispensable . "20  Wrongdoers  experienced  warnings  and  tokens  in 
strange  experiences  and  dreams. 21  Methodists  in  the  community  conducted 
emotional  meetings  climaxed  by  shouting  fests  that  delighted  the  scoffers 
and  pranksters . ^2  But  Fisher's  River  folk  respected  "scripture."  Even 
those  deepest  in  sin  enjoyed  arguing  such  points  of  theology  that  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  parade  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Long  evenings 
spent  in  theological  disputation  enlivened  social  visits  in  the  community. ^ 
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The  people  of  Surry  County  were  practicing  many  of  the  amenities  in 
social  behavior  that  became  associated  with  mountaineers  almost  exclusively 
in  later  years.  Callers  halloed  from  the  gate  and  announced  that  they  were 
coming  in Married  women  were  addressed  as  "miss. "25  Mountain  folk  re- 
frained from  the  use  of  such  pleasantries  of  address  as  "good  night"  and 
"good  morning. "26  Although  many  dinners  are  described  in  Taliaferro's  book, 
no  mention  is  ever  made  of  "asking  the  blessing."  But  table  manners  were 
crude,  and  mountain  folk  visiting  in  homes  of  the  well-to-do  were  wont  to 
commit  many  a social  error. 27 

Costumes  of  the  1820's  were  described  in  detail.  Only  drunkards  wore 
beards.  When  Taliaferro  returned  sporting  a full  beard  in  1857  he  created 
a sensation  in  the  community. 26  xhe  dress  of  the  people  was  largely  of 
domestic  design,  and  for  men  still  included  the  coonskin  cap,  the  linsey- 
woolsey  hunting  shirt,  the  calfskin  jacket  tanned  with  the  hair  on,  the 
tow-and-cotton  shirt,  breeches  of  buckskin  "tight  as  the  skin"  with  sole- 
leather  buttons  sewed  on  with  leather  thongs,  and  hogskin  moccasins  brogued 
with  sole- leather . ^ Women  dressed  in  the  linsey-woolsey  common  in  those 
days  and  went  barefoot  as  much  as  possible,  carrying  "their  shoes  in  their 
'redicules'  till  they  got  in  sight  of  the  'meetin-house . ' "30  xhe  home-made 
"mud-bustin',  pis-ant  killin'  shoes"  were  kept  soft  and  pliable  with  fre- 
quent applications  of  'possum  grease. 31  Not  only  did  the  people  themselves 
emit  foul  odors  from  unclean  bodies  and  clothing  of  home- tanned  skins,  but 
the  cabin  homes  of  the  poorer  folk  reeked  with  odors  of  skins  and  pelts 
suspended  from  the  rafters  and  of  the  cooking  that  was  done  on  the  hearth 
in  the  same  room. 32  Tale-tellers  punctuated  their  narratives  at  dramatic 
points  by  discharging  streams  of  tobacco  juice  on  the  floor. 33 

By  far  the  most  important  contribution  of  FISHER'S  RIVER  SCENES  AND 
CHARACTERS  to  literature  of  the  South  is  its  folklore.  The  folktales, 
adapted  to  local  settings  and  characters  and  told  consummately  in  the  idiom 
and  dialect  of  the  region  by  such  fabulous  bards  as  Uncle  Davy  Lane  and 
Tunbelly  Johnson  Snow,  are  peerless  in  their  way.  Furthermore,  Taliaferro 
appears  not  to  have  done  as  Washington  Irving  had  done  in  adapting  Germanic 
folk  tales  he  had  learned  in  Europe  to  Hudson  River  settings  but  rather  to 
have  reported  a vigorous  organic  tradition  in  oral  literature  flourishing 
in  the  Carolina  mountains  with  bounding  energy  during  the  time  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  that  idol  of  the  mountain  folk,  was  rising  to  political  power  and  fame. 
The  tales  told  by  Uncle  Davy,  Tunbelly,  and  Jim  Blevins  fit  local  settings, 
characters,  and  attitudes  as  easily  as  if  they  had  been  eye-witness  accounts 
of  actual  happenings.  That  Taliaferro,  instead  of  creating  the  tales  or 
adapting  them  to  his  locale,  reported  skillfully  what  he  found  there  has 
been  pretty  firmly  established .34 

Many  of  the  early  travelers  to  the  mountains  had  been  regaled  by  enter- 
taining hosts  with  Bunyanesque  accounts  of  hunting  exploits  and  experiences 
with  strange  serpents  and  beasts,  all  told  with  tight-lipped  sang-froid,  but 
here  appears  the  most  reliable  evidence  that  tale-telling  was  a highly  de- 
veloped art  expressing  an  indigenous  phase  of  frontier,  and  later  of  moun- 
taineer, character.  Not  all  the  tales  are  traditional  in  their  motifs.  The 
account  of  Tunbelly 's  "churching"  for  drunkenness  and  his  mordant  defiance 
of  the  congregation  before  he  leaves  the  church  has  many  counterparts  in 
mountain  communities,  but  it  appears  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a region  rather 
than  universal. 35  xhe  drunken  man,  Sol  Hawks,  who  had  sipped  brandy  through 
a long  quill  from  the  barrel  on  which  he  sat  during  a Methodist  revival  held 
in  the  home  of  a local  mountain  man  until  he  became  so  drunk  that  he  pitched 
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forward  into  the  middle  of  the  floor  at  the  moment  the  circuit-rider  was 
issuing  the  call  to  the  mourner's  bench,  was  prayed  over  until  midnight, 
for  the  preacher  thought  the  "spirit  was  on  him. "36  The  easy  gullibility 
of  those  inflamed  with  religious  fervor  has  certainly  been  the  basis  of 
many  a crude  prank  and  a delightful  tale. 37  Walker's  call  to  the  ministry 
in  the  Hardshell  church  by  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the  bray  of  a jack- 
ass has  many  parallels  among  the  mountain  folk,  certainly,  if  not  all  over 
the  South.  An  elaborate  community-wide  conspiracy  of  wags  and  pranksters 
to  delude  a simple-minded  man  or  woman  into  some  gargantuan  display  of 
folly,  as  in  the  case  of  Uncle  Billy  Lewis's  ministry,  has  spiced  up  life 
in  many  a mountain  valley  and  cove.  The  tradition  of  the  rustic  who  con- 
fesses his  faux  pas  in  a social  situation  he  has  been  unable  to  handle  and 
presents  himself  as  the  butt  of  the  joke  is  not  restricted  to  mountain  tra- 
dition, but  it  has  flourished  in  the  Southern  Highlands  and  is  illustrated 
in  at  least  two  interesting  episodes  in  FISHER'S  RIVER.  When  Uncle  Frost 
Snow,  visiting  Major  Oglesby,  "one  of  quality"  in  Surry  County,  proved 
himself  unable  to  manage  a teacup  and  spilled  his  milk  on  the  fine  table- 
cloth, he  could  not  make  an  "apology  direct,"  for  such  a bit  of  social 
grace  is  antithetical  to  mountain  character.  Instead,  he  exonerated  him- 
self by  placing  the  blame  on  the  "major":  "Dang  it,  major,  I wish  you'd 
a gi'v  me  a tin  cup,  then  I'd  a knowed  how  to  a used  him.  I ain't  no 
quality  no  how.  You  can't  make  a quality  man  out'n  me.  I'm  nobody  but 
Frost  Snow,  from  Old  Fudginny."38  A similar  situation  was  reported  by 
John  Snow  of  his  call  at  a "fine  house"  for  a chunk  of  fire  to  build  a 
campfire  for  a group  of  mountaineers  carrying  their  produce  to  market. 

While  waiting  for  a servant  to  fetch  the  fire,  he  had  sat  with  his  dirty 
breeches  on  a fine  "Weasler  chair"  and  his  muddy  shoes  "like  two  great  big 
Injun  coonoes"  resting  on  a fine  carpet  while  he  puzzled  as  to  how  he  should 
hold  his  hands  and  his  feet. 39 

Anecdotes  based  on  animals  falling  into  mash-tubs  and  being  distilled 
in  some  local  moonshiner's  whiskey  are  widespread.  Taliaferro  related  an 
elaborate  side-splitter  against  the  background  of  a muster  of  Revolutionary 
War  soldiers  at  Shipp's  Muster-Ground.  Because  Hamp  Hudson's  dog  Famus  had 
been  boiled  and  distilled  in  the  liquor  Hamp  brought  to  sell,  the  old  sol- 
diers were  reluctant  to  buy,  but  after  the  "review"  went  badly  the  soldiers 
waived  their  prejudices  and  bought  it  all,  "Famus  or  no  Famus. "^6  Stories 
based  on  how  a local  wag  "outscriptors"  the  Bible  authority  in  the  neighbor- 
hood appear  to  be  current  in  almost  every  mountain  community.  In  the  Fisher's 
River  Valley  inebriated  Tunbelly  Snow,  refused  admittance  to  "Squire"  Talia- 
ferro's home  because  of  his  intoxicated  state,  dramatized  Lazarus  at  the 
rich  man's  gate  and  quoted  from  the  Bible  to  prove  that  the  squire  was  a 
Pharisee,  whereupon  the  squire  invited  him  into  the  home  to  spend  the  night 
and  argue  scriptural  matters  after  supper. 

As  a collection  of  tall  tales  caught  in  full  fruitage  in  oral  tradition, 
the  extravagent  yarns,  attributed  to  Davy  Lane,  Tunbelly  Snow,  Oliver  Stanley, 
and  Jim  Blevins,  may  be  regarded  as  archetypes  of  the  folktale  tradition  in 
the  Southern  Highlands.  Stories  of  hunting  exploits,  in  which  the  narrators 
were  themselves  the  heroes,  their  encounters  with  strange  beasts  and  serpents, 
and  their  inventive  knacks  for  associating  their  pretended  experiences  with 
mountains,  rocks,  coves,  and  streams  familiar  to  their  listeners  are  all 
parts  of  the  technique  still  preserved  among  mountain  story-tellers,  many 
of  whom  know  locally  adapted  versions  of  the  very  stories  reported  from 
Fisher's  River .42 
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The  prince  of  story-tellers  is 
a sober-faced  gunsmith,  Davy  Lane. 

He  tells  of  being  chased  out  of  all 
his  clothes  and  most  of  his  skin  by 
a coachwhip  snake  that  "rared  right 
straight  up,  like  a May-pole . "^3  On 
another  occasion  he  would  have  been 
"charmed"  by  a red-eyed  horn-snake 
with  a head  as  big  as  a "sasser"  and 
a sting  in  its  tail  six  inches  long 
had  a rabbit  not  dashed  by,  diverting 
the  snake's  attention  long  enough  for 
Uncle  Davy  to  flee,  pursued  by  the 
snake,  which  had  taken  its  tail  in  its 
mouth  and  was  rolling  after  him  like 
a hoop.  When  the  snake  released  its 
tail  and  shot  itself  at  him  like  a 
poisoned  arrow,  he  stepped  behind  a 
white  oak  tree.  The  snake,  driving 
its  tail  into  the  tree,  hissed  like 
forty-nine  forges,  puked  out  quarts 
of  green  "pizen,"  and  made  the  air 
stink  with  its  nasty  breath.  When 
Uncle  Davy  at  length  shot  the  "sar- 
pent,"  he  happened  to  glance  up  and 
discovered  that  the  leaves  on  the  tree 
had  wilted  "like  a fire  had  gone  throug 
its  branches ."4-4 


At  another  time  when  Uncle  Davy 
HORN-SNAKE  was  berry-picking  he  was  chased  so 

Drawing  by  John  McLenan  (1859  ed.)  furiously  by  a rattlesnake  that  he 

jumped  up  and  down  "full  thirty  foot 
high"  a dozen  times,  but  the  snake 

"pegged"  him  every  time  he  touched  the  earth.  He  might  have  died  had  his 
wife  and  children  not  been  returning  from  the  "cuppens"  with  fresh  milk 
from  seven  "master  cows"  at  the  very  moment  he  reached  home.  He  drank 
all  the  milk.  Finally,  he  began  vomiting  blackberries  and  milk,  thinking 
"in  my  soul  I should  puke  up  the  bottoms  of  my  feet."  After  he  had  drunk 
two  gallons  of  whiskey  straight  from  the  "kag,"  he  went  to  sleep  but  woke 
up  next  morning  in  time  for  breakfast,  of  which  he  ate  more  than  common, 
"seein1  I were  tolluble  empty. "45 


Once  Uncle  Davy  had  found  a buck  on  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  that  ran  so 
fast  his  trusty  rifle,  Bucksmasher,  always  missed  him.  He  took  the  gun  to 
his  shop,  bent  the  barrel,  went  back  to  the  mountain,  and  fired  at  the  buck 
again.  The  bullet  chased  the  buck  around  the  mountain  twice  before  it  over- 
took him,  killing  him  "right  agin"  Uncle  Davy.  As  he  was  preparing  to  skin 
the  buck,  he  hung  his  shot-bag  on  "one  of  the  purtiest  things  you've  ever 
seen,"  which  he  thought  he  would  "look  at  better"  after  the  buck  was  skinned 
When  he  reached  for  his  shot-bag,  he  discovered  he  had  hung  it  on  the  moon, 
which  had  moved  out  of  reach.  But  he  went  back  to  the  mountain  again  next 
day  and  picked  off  his  shot-bag  as  the  moon  went  by.^6 

Uncle  Davy  told  tales  of  how  he  had  won  peach-eating  contests  and 
apple-eating  contests  back  in  "Pitsulvany  County,  Virginny . He  recounted!; 
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a warning  he  had  once  had  against  hunting  on  Sunday:  Thinking  he  had  spot- 
ted a fawn,  he  was  lured  into  a laurel-and-ivy  thicket  where  a fifteen-foot 
blacksnake  with  "rantankerous"  buck's,  horns  tried  to  fix  its  "tarnacious" 
eyes  on  him,  but  he  ran  before  it  could  cast  its  spell  over  him. ^8 

Uncle  Davy's  fertile  imagination  enabled  him  to  supply  a story  for 
every  occasion.  When  someone  read  in  an  almanac  Dr.  Joynes ' advertise- 
ment of  a patent  medicine  recommended  to  cure  tapeworm,  Uncle  Dave  pro- 
duced a story  about  Sally  Pettigrew's  tapeworm.  Sally,  whom  Uncle  Davy 
had  known  back  in  "Pitsulvany,  Virginny,"  had  developed  an  enormous  ap- 
petite. Her  family,  concerned  for  her,  devised  a plan  to  defeat  her  tape- 
worm. She  was  fed  a whole  barrel  of  cooked  herring,  strapped  to  her  bed, 
and  suffered  to  look  at  a bowl  of  water  just  out  of  reach,  for  which  "she 
hollered  and  bawled."  After  a while  "suthen"  poked  its  head  "out'n"  her 
mouth.  One  of  the  men  nabbed  it  with  a pair  of  "shoe-pinchers"  and  com- 
menced to  draw.  When  he  had  it  all  out,  they  nailed  its  head  to  a corner 
of  the  house,  which  was  eighteen  by  thirty  feet,  and  the  worm  stretched 
all  the  way  around  the  house,  ninety  feet  long.  "Dr.  Joynes'  tape-wurrum 
were  nothin'  to  it. "^9 

Interesting  anecdotes  were  told  also  by  other  straight-faced  characters. 
Oliver  Stanley,  who  had  moved  up  from  the  coast,  told  of  having  been  swal- 
lowed by  a whale,  but  he  had  saved  himself  by  smoking  his  pipe,  the  fumes 
from  which  had  induced  the  monster  to  vomit  him  up,  but  he  had  to  outswim 
sharks  and  "sea-sarpents"  a whole  day  before  he  reached  an  island  where  he 
was  later  picked  up  by  a ship. 50  After  Stanley  had  come  to  the  mountains, 
he  averred,  he  had  been  captured  by  Indians,  who  headed  him  up  in  a barrel, 
leaving  the  bung  open  for  air.  A bear,  smelling  around  the  barrel,  tried 
to  put  his  paw  through  the  bung  hole,  but,  failing,  turned  and  stuck  his 
tail  in.  Oliver  grabbed  the  tail  and  the  bear  took  off.  When  it  leapt  a 
fifty-foot  cataract,  they  all  came  down  with  a "cowallop,"  bursting  the 
barrel  "all  to  f linderations  . " He  then  let  go  of  the  bear's  tail,  having 
no  more  use  for  it,  and  away  went  the  bear  "like  a whirlygust  uv  woodpeckers 
were  arter  it. "51 

Larkin  Snow,  the  local  miller,  explained  why  his  foxhound,  Flyin-jib, 
finally  caught  the  fox  on  the  east  side  of  Skull  Camp  Mountain  a mile  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  hounds.  The  dog,  always  a fast  runner,  had  run  into  the 
blade  of  a scythe  in  a field  and  split  itself  open  exactly  from  the  end  of 

its  nose  to  the  tip  of  its  tail.  In  his  hurry  to  slap  the  two  pieces  of  the 

dog  back  together,  Larkin  had  got  one  half  upside-down.  After  that,  the  dog 
could  run  on  two  legs  until  it  was  tired  and  then  flip  suddenly  and  run  on 
the  other  two. 52 

Jim  Blevins  told  of  the  fabulous  "yahoo,"  with  horns  ten  feet  long  and 
a mouth  as  big  as  a hogshead,  that  "used"  back  of  Fisher's  Peak. 53  At  an- 
other time,  while  he  was  sitting  under  a bush  on  Bald  Rock  of  Fisher's  Peak, 

he  had  seen  a flying  snake  twelve  feet  long  with  a stinger  a foot  long  in 

its  tail  and  eyes  like  balls  of  fire. 

These  gusty  tales  of  the  hardy,  fun- loving,  but  illiterate  pioneers 
of  North  Carolina's  eastern  fringe  of  the  Blue  Ridge  were  recalled  from  a 
time  when  the  mountains  beyond  the  ridge  were  being  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  area.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  yarns  should  be  recovered 
in  the  Kentucky  mountains  a century  later,  for  much  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tain country  was  populated  by  Tories  fleeing  from  harassment  and  home- 
steading soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812  who  came  direct- 
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ly  from  North  Carolina  from  1800  to  1830.  The  local  bard,  albeit  illiterate, 
who  tells  tales,  quotes  the  Bible,  and  philosophizes,  is  a stock  character 
in  the  fiction  of  the  area.  That  he  owes  a great  deal  to  such  ancestors  as 
the  Fisher's  River  folk  is  hardly  to  be  denied,  for  theirs  was  the  cultural 
complex  of  the  old  hunter-backwoodsman  to  become  metamorphosed  into  that  of 
the  mountaineer  later. 

FISHER'S  RIVER  SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS  rounded  out  the  antebellum  concept 
of  the  Southern  mountaineer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  Appala- 
chian highlander  was  known  to  his  countrymen  as  little  more  than  an  exemplar 
of  the  pioneer  type  of  hunter-henchman  who  had  been  presented  in  fiction  and 
sketch  sometimes  as  a heroic  son  of  Nature  with  unerring  innate  republican 
principles,  sometimes  as  a crude  backwoods  prankster,  occasionally  as  a de- 
praved savage  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  despised  poor  white,  but 
rarely,  and  then  usually  by  implication,  as  a regional  type  specifically 
identifiable  as  such.  He  had  been  referred  to  as  a "mountaineer,"  but  there 
is  every  evidence  that  the  label  was  merely  geographical. 

A generation  was  required  before  American  literary  styles,  advancing 
toward  modern  realism  through  the  Local  Color  Movement,  were  successful  in 
catching  the  essence  of  the  mountaineer  in  fiction.  However,  the  emphases 
that  had  taken  three  directions  before  the  Civil  War  were  to  continue  their 
several  ways.  The  wholesome,  heroic  mountaineer  that  had  derived  ultimate- 
ly from  Cooper's  epic  backwoodsman  and  hunter,  having  found  his  finest  ex- 
pression in  the  novels  of  John  Esten  Cooke,  attracted  his  devotees  in  Miss 
Murfree  ("Charles  Egbert  Craddock"),  John  Fox,  and  others.  The  mountaineer 
as  a poor  white,  first  seen  in  Kennedy  and  Longstreet,  figured  as  the  low 
villain  in  almost  all  of  the  novels  that  dealt  with  the  mountaineer  in  the 
Civil  War  and  appeared  in  Maria  Pool's  novels  about  North  Carolina  moun- 
tain folk.  Will  Harben's  stories  about  life  in  North  Georgia,  Maristan 
Chapman's  Glen  Hazard  stories  from  Tennessee,  and  Jesse  Stuart's  fiction 
about  the  Kentucky  mountains.  The  backwoods  hell-binder  with  his  colossal 
pranks,  his  exaggerated  dress,  and  his  colorful  speech,  introduced  by  Long- 
street  and  elaborated  by  Taliaferro,  but  derived  ultimately  from  Jonathan 
in  incongruous  social  situations  and  High  Henry  Brackenridge ' s caricatures 
in  MODERN  CHIVALRY,  came  to  his  fullest  stature  in  George  Washington  Harris's 
SUT  L0VING00D  (1867).  Thereafter,  owing  to  the  taste  of  the  genteel  age, 
he  appeared  only  occasionally  as  a stock  character  in  fiction  about  the 
mountains,  but  as  a type  he  possessed  more  vigor  and  solid  reality  than 
either  the  "noble  son  of  Nature"  or  the  mountains'  poor  white. 


NOTES 

1.  Harden  E.  Taliaferro,  FISHER'S  RIVER  (NORTH  CAROLINA)  SCENES  AND 
CHARACTERS  (New  York,  1859),  p.  17. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  See  "Fun  from  North  Carolina,"  THE  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 
XXXI  (August,  1860),  105-110.  The  reviewer  declared:  "The  talk  of  the 
Fisher's  River  folks  is  at  times  entirely  too  plain  to  be  put  in  type, 
staring  black  and  white  into  the  eyes  of  the  cultivated  readers.  In  truth, 
'Skitt'  uses  horrible  language  very  often,  when  there  is  no  earthly  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so.  But  for  this,  the  book  might  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  anybody,  and  no  one  would  fail  to  relish  its  homely,  unconventional 
humor."  (p.  109). 

4.  See  FISHER'S  RIVER,  pp.  124-138,  for  an  account  of  Oliver  Stanley 
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from  the  coast,  and  pp . 152-164  for  an  account  of  Uncle  Billy  Lewis,  who 
had  moved  from  the  lower  Piedmont.  In  one  sketch,  "One  of  the  People," 
pp.  229-232,  an  Alabama  cracker  uses,  the  same  speech  as  the  Surry  Countians  . 
Negroes,  however,  are  represented  as  using  an  entirely  different  dialect. 
(Pp.  186-192.)  Taliaferro's  book  illustrates  well  the  commonly  held  theory 
that  the  speech  of  mountain  people,  largely  that  of  the  masses  of  America 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  should  be  considered  as  contemporary  with 
Daniel  Boone  rather  than  mysteriously  Elizabethan  or  Chaucerian  in  its 
character . 

5.  Ibid.,  pp.  212-213.  6.  Ibid.,  p.  202. 

7.  Ibid.,  pp . 218-220.  Taliaferro  remembered  that  there  was  no  change 
of  courses  at  the  table  of  the  Fisher's  River  citizen.  The  "substantials , 
dessert,  pastry,  and  all"  were  placed  on  the  table  before  the  guests  took 
their  seats.  Each  guest  ate  all  his  courses  from  the  same  plate,  (p.  218.) 
The  table  service  was  largely  of  pewter.  Tin  cups  were  used  instead  of 
glasses;  but  few  residents  owned  any  delft-ware;  "china  was  unknown." 
"Yethen-ware"  crocks,  jugs,  and  jars  were  common  essentials  in  every  house- 
hold. (pp.  220-221.)  The  natives,  who  could  not  afford  sugar  and  molasses, 
used  as  their  "sweetnin"'  the  locally  produced  honey,  "of  which  there  was 
great  abundance,  and  the  best  in  the  world."  (p.  217.) 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  114-115.  9.  Ibid.,  pp.  115-116.  10.  Ibid.,  pp.  111. 

11.  Ibid.,  pp . 218-219.  At  a dinner  served  at  a working  one  of  the 
guests  discovered  that  the  soup  was  burning  hot,  but  instead  of  showing 
any  pain  he  preserved  his  countenance  in  order  that  the  next  guest  might 
burn  his  tongue  also.  Several  found  themselves  burned  but  behaved  in  the 
same  manner.  When  at  length  one  of  the  weaker-minded  guests  sputtered  soup 
all  over  the  table,  the  men  laughed  uproariously  and  felt  compensated  for 
the  shower  of  saliva.  (Loc . cit.)  The  reader  will  recall  a similar  response 
to  "The  Royal  Nonesuch"  in  Mark  Twain's  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN. 

12.  Ibid . , p . 32.  13.  Ibid.,  p.  198.  14.  Ibid.,pp.  201-205. 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.  197-198.  16.  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

17.  Ibid.,  pp . 152-164.  Taliaferro  relates  an  account  of  how  a cred- 
ulous, simple  old  man  is  encouraged  by  the  local  wag  and  dean  of  the  Surry 
County  pranksters,  Jim  Blevins,  to  become  a Baptist  preacher  is  supplied 
with  his  scriptural  interpretations  and  exempla  from  the  fertile  minds  of 
Blevins  and  his  consorts,  all  of  whom  are  faithful  in  attending  the  night 
meetings  the  old  man  conducts.  The  local  Baptists  become  concerned  and 
take  away  his  privilege  to  preach,  "calling  in  his  gift." 

18.  See  ibid.,  pp . 227-228,  for  the  account  of  the  Scotchman  who  mis- 
took an  owl  for  a metamorphosed  human  creature  and  kept  shouting  his  name 
in  reply  to  the  owl's  call. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  193. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  233.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  how  one  Walker,  an  as- 
pirant to  the  ministry  in  the  Hardshell  persuasion,  homeward  bound  from 
a "still-house,"  stopped  in  the  woods  to  "wrastle"  with  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  he  should  preach.  As  he  wrestled,  God's  will  was  revealed 
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UNCLE  PAT  FRY 
Yadkin  County  Minstrel 
or 

The  Blind  Balladeer  of  East  Bend 
by  W . Amos  Abrams 


Today  is  September  2,  1968,  and  on  this  very  same  day  twenty- four  years 
ago,  September  2,  1944,  I sat  in  a yard  in  East  Bend,  North  Carolina,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  almost  unlettered  but  by  no  means  unlearned 
gentle-voiced  Yadkin  County  minstrel  whom  everyone  knew  as  "Uncle  Pat"  Fry. 
Hardly  anybody  knew  that  his  legal  name  was  Davis  Wilson  Fry. 

By  sheer  accident  and  curious  coincidence  I had  come  to  collect  ballads 
on  his  seventy- second  birthday.  I soon  discovered  that,  though  not  greatly 
blessed  with  this  world's  tangible  goods,  Uncle  Pat  Fry  was  more  than  blessed 
with  a rich  heritage  of  precious  songs  he  had  never  seen  on  a printed  page. 

A student  of  mine  at  Appalachian  State  University,  then  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College,  a fellow-collector,  and  a personal  friend,  George 
Waynick  of  Winston-Salem,  now  an  eminent  dentist  in  that  city,  had  arranged 
the  meeting  between  Uncle  Pat  and  me.  Because  George  was  welcome,  I was 
welcome,  too,  a stranger  with  a Wilcox-Gay  recording  machine,  using  cheaply 
made,  nonmetallic  discs,  the  only  kind  then  available  because  of  the  war 
shortages . 

Who  was  this  blind,  white-haired,  white-mustached  lover  of  ballads, 
willing  to  enrich  my  collection  by  singing  for  me  on  his  seventy-second 
birthday?  The  answer  to  the  question  may  prove  to  be  of  meaningful  interest 
and  value. 

Davis  Wilson  Fry  was  born  in  Yadkin  County  on  September  2,  1872.  Mar- 
ried to  a distant  cousin  of  the  same  age,  May  Ann  Fry,  he  had  been  a farmer 
and  miller  all  his  life.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  lived  a few  years  in  Grayson 
County,  Virginia,  with  two  aunts,  but  he  had  returned  to  Yadkin  County  where 
he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying  at  the  age  of  82,  in  1954.  Mrs. 
Fry,  a faithful  and  loving  wife,  his  "eyes"  when  he  became  blind — -even  as  he 
was  her  "ears"  when  she  lost  her  hearing — outlived  Uncle  Pat  by  five  years, 
dying  in  1959. 

Six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  survive  their  parents  and 
they  have  been  most  helpful  to  me  in  my  research  for  this  article.  The  chil- 
dren and  their  present  ages,  in  order  of  their  birth,  are  Mrs.  Lillie  Fry 
Williams,  72;  Anderson  ("Anse")  Fry,  69;  Reuben  Fry,  66;  Mrs.  Leacy  Fry 
Hunter,  60;  Mrs.  Juanita  Fry  Welch,  58;  and  Edward  ("Eck")  Benboy  Fry,  54. 

From  my  interviews  with  the  children  I have  been  able  to  tie  together 
many  threads  of  Uncle  Pat's  life  as  well  as  add  to  his  dimension  as  a min- 
strel other  attributes  which  should  here  be  recorded.  As  a very  small  child, 
for  instance,  he  earned  one  penny  per  day  by  keeping  the  flies  off  an  invalid 
lady,  using  peacock  feathers  as  a shoo- fly  fan.  His  children  also  remembered 
his  stories  of  how  he  cut  corn  stalks  for  two  cents  per  day. 


**Though  editing  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  is  his  main  job,  the  author  is 
an  assiduous  collector  of  folk  songs  and  ballads.  NCF  of  November  1966 
carried  his  article  on  Frank  Proffitt. 
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He  was  a banjo  picker  in  his  youth  and  could  be  found  playing  for 
dances,  parties,  or  community  gatherings  of  various  sorts  —making  music 
and  singing  songs  he  had  learned  from  his  two  aunts  and  his  mother  who 
had  "the  sweetest,  softest  voice  we  ever  heard.” 

He  was  reported  to  have  an  "understanding  beyond  his  years,"  to  be 
able  to  forecast  the  weather  "better  than  an  almanac,"  and  to  be  able  to 
stop  blood  and  blow  out  fire.  The  children  did  not  recall  whether  he 
could  ease  an  aching  tooth  or  remove  warts  by  incantation. 

His  only  schooling  was  limited  to  thirty  days  in  the  Blue  Back  Speller. 
Though  he  could  not  do  arithmetic  on  paper  (as  a miller  who  had  to  be  able 
to  take  his  toll) , he  had  learned  to  add  and  subtract  fractions  "in  his 
head  faster  than  an  educated  man  could  in  his  book." 

There  was  some  disagreement  among  the  children  as  to  why  their  father 
had  lost  his  vision  completely  about  1932.  One  seemed  to  remember  that  he 
had  struck  his  head  over  a bucket  while  drawing  water  at  a well;  another 
attributed  it  to  a sunstroke  resulting  from  his  having  become  overheated 
while  priming  tobacco;  and  a third  thought  his  blindness  was  the  result  of 
sugar  diabetes. 

All  of  them  agree,  however,  that  they  composed  a happy  family.  The 
children  of  hard-working  parents,  they  were  never  hungry  and  they  always 
had  clean  clothes  to  wear.  They  remember  gratefully  how  kind  their  parents 
were  to  each  other,  that  there  were  always  visitors,  especially  the  children 
of  relatives,  when  the  Sunday  table  was  spread  for  the  noon-day  meal,  and 
that  their  mother  always  "made  everybody  welcome  who  acted  civilized." 

This,  then,  as  depicted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  was  the  Uncle  Pat 
Fry  who  sang  six  songs  for  me  on  September  2,  1944,  and  twice  that  number 
on  August  26,  1945.  Uncle  Pat  sat  on  an  old  army  cot,  to  the  best  of  my 
memory,  "following  the  shade  around  the  house,"  and  others  present  sat  in 
chairs.  Everything  was  highly  informal;  everybody  was  exceedingly  friendly. 
Uncle  Pat  had  never  sung  before  in  a microphone  and  thus  had  never  heard 
his  own  voice  as  it  sounded  on  a record. 

I remember  that  his  hair  and  mustache  were  gray,  that  his  voice  was 
soft  and  mellifluent,  that  his  memory  was  crowded  with  "that -reminds -me" 
anecdotes,  that  he  used  the  word  "fetch"  properly,  that  his  strongest  ex- 
pression was  "Aw,  Shucks!"  and  that  Mrs.  Fry  gave  him  snuff  when  he  needed 
it  and  coached  him  when  he  temporarily  forgot  the  exact  word  or  beginning 
line  of  a stanza,  a lapse  which  rarely  occurred.  In  fact,  I was  gratify- 
ingly  astounded  to  hear  him  sing  without  a bobble  verse  after  verse  and 
stanza  after  stanza  of  a song  about  far-away  places  he  could  not  envision 
and  princes  and  kings  and  lordships  and  ladies  of  whom  he  had  never  heard 
except  in  the  songs  he  sang.  I remember,  too,  that  his  youngest  son,  "Eck," 
came  by  with  his  guitar  and  entertained  us  with  some  first-class  guitar 
music.  Once  while  Uncle  Pat  was  resting,  he  sang  and  played  for  me,  the 
very  first  folk  song  I ever  learned,  "Pretty  Fair  Maid  in  the  Garden." 

I shall  never  forget,  either,  with  what  jocular  straightforwardness 
Uncle  Pat  explained  how  he  "stole"  water  from  the  community  well  across 
the  street.  He  told  of  the  presence  of  a wire  which  ran  from  the  kitchen 
door  to  an  outdoor  privy  and  a string  from  the  same  door  to  the  woodpile. 

"I  follow  the  wire  when  I need  to  go  to  the  toilet,"  he  explained. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  Wilson  ("Uncle  Pat")  Fry 
(This  picture  is  thought  to  have  been  made  at  the  East 
Bend  Fair  in  1932  when  "Uncle  Pat"  was  60  years  of  age.) 


"and  the  other  when  the  old  lady  makes  me  bring  the  stove  wood.  I use  a 
wire  and  a string  to  keep  from  getting  all  mixed  up  about  where  I'm  going," 
he  explained,  adding  that  such  a mistake  would  be  "awfully  embarrassing." 

After  all  this  introductory  conversation,  Uncle  Pat  was  ready  to  sing, 
and  I recorded  from  him  on  this  morning  of  his  seventy-second  birthday  the 
following  songs:  "Pretty  Polly,"  "Edward,"  "The  Wexford  Girl,"  "The  House 
Carpenter,"  "The  Two  Sisters,"  and  "Young  Emily." 

Soon  after  that  September  visit  my  responsibilities  at  the  college 
became  so  demanding  that  I could  not  return  for  another  visit  with  Uncle 
Pat  until  the  summer  of  1945.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  consciously 
ferreting  from  his  memory  additional  old  songs  to  be  recorded  on  my  next 
visit.  This  preparation  touched  my  heart  and  definitely  explains  the  value 
and  large  number  of  songs  he  sang  for  Professor  Cratis  Williams  and  me  on 
Saturday,  August  26,  1945. 

On  this  occasion  he  sang,  and  I recorded,  the  following:  "The  Seventh 
King's  Daughter,"  "The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,"  "The  Rebel  Soldier,"  "Earl 
Brand,"  "Bonny  Barbara  Allan,"  "Young  Johnny,"  "The  Free  Holder,"  "The  Man 
Who  Wouldn't  Hoe  Corn,"  "I'm  Dreaming  Tonight  of  My  True  Love,"  "Poor  Jack's 
Gone  A-Sailing,"  "The  Suffolk  Miracle,"  and  "The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of 
Islington." 
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Though  happy  to  have  each  of  the  eighteen  songs  making  up  my  "Uncle 
Pat  Fry  Collection,"  I treasure  most  "The  Suffolk  Miracle."  I do  so  because 
of  its  rarity  and  because  of  the  timeliness  of  its  discovery — not  because  of 
its  completeness,  for  Uncle  Pat  recalls  only  nine  of  its  twenty-seven  stan- 
zas, and  these  nine,  in  places,  are  a bit  confusing  because  of  the  obvious 
hiatuses  in  the  story. 

Until  that  August  day  in  1945  no  ballad  collector  since  Cecil  Sharp— 
so  far  as  I know — had  ever  found  "The  Suffolk  Miracle"  in  North  Carolina. 
Every  collector,  of  course,  was  hoping  to  be  the  lucky  one.  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Brown  thought  he  had  found  a true  version  but  it  was  judged  to  be  spurious. 

While  I was  putting  on  a new  record  to  be  cut,  Uncle  Pat,  a bit  weary 
from  having  sung  several  other  songs,  was  "tuning  up"  for  his  next  one. 

"Now  here's  one,"  he  said  matter-of-factly,  "I've  remembered  since  you 
were  here  last,  and  I'll  'heist'  it  for  you  if  you  want  me  to." 

I did,  of  course,  and  he  began 

The  richest  girl  in  our  town 

To  the  poorest  man  was  tightless  bound. 

When  her  old  father  found  it  out 
He  sent  her  off  full  forty  miles. 

Professor  Williams  said  to  me,  in  exciting  tones,  "That's  the  long 
lost  'Suffolk  Miracle.'  I know  it  is . I know  it  is." 

"Are  you  sure?"  I asked.  "Are  you  SURE?" 

Poor  blind  Uncle  Pat,  intent  upon  his  singing  and  unaware  of  the  near- 
panic he  had  created,  wanted  to  know  if  we  wanted  that  song  he  had  started. 

We  assured  him  that  we  did.  Professor  Williams  adjusted  the  mike,  and 
my  nervous  fingers  had  difficulty  placing  the  cutting  needle  in  the  proper 
groove.  Uncle  Pat  sang  away  at  one  of  the  songs  whose  story  is  among  the 
oldest  told  in  balladry,  not  knowing  that  he  was  making  two  collectors  happy 
beyond  description  and  supplying  the  only  version  of  the  song  for  the  Frank 
C.  Brown  Collection  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Duke  University  Press. 

The  following  stanzas— far  from  perfect — are  what  Uncle  Pat  sang: 

THE  SUFFOLK  MIRACLE 
(Child  272) 

1.  The  richest  girl  in  our  town 

To  the  poorest  man  was  tightless  bound. 

2.  When  her  old  father  found  it  out 
He  sent  her  off  full  forty  miles 
To  stay  twelve  months  and  a day 
Till  her  love  dead  lay  in  the  clay. 

3.  One  night  when  she  was  going  to  bed — 

She  was  undressing  of  her  head — 
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She  heard  a dread  and  doleful  sound: 

"0  Lucy  Bound,  I am  so  tight  bound!"^ 

2 

4.  She  dressed  herself  in  her  richly  tire 
To  ride  behind  her  heart's  desire. 

As  she  got  up  behind  him 

They  rode  more  swiftly  than  the  wind. 

5.  As  they  rode  upon  their  way 

She  kissed  his  lips  as  cold  as  clay; 

As  they  rode  on  to  the  tavern  gate 
He  did  complain  how  his  head  did  ache. 

6.  There  was  her  handkerchief;  she  pulled  it  off 
And  bound  his  head  was  all  a-bound, 

Sayin1,  "Get  thee  down,  go  safe  to  bed, 

And  I will  see  those  horses  fed." 


7. 


8. 


As  she  knocked  at  her  father's  door 
It's  "Who  comes  there?"  her  father  says. 
"It  is  your  daughter  that  you've  sent  for. 
You  sent  for  her  by  the  massy  dear. "3 


It  made  the  hair  rise  on  his  head 
To  think  she's  rode  behind  a dead; 
And  he  did  hurry  an  old  safeguard 
Straight  to  that  grave  and  undo. 


4 


There  was  her  handkerchief,  for  very  well  knew, 
For  there  it  hung  so  well  in  view. 

If  this  ain't  a warning  to  old  folks  still, 
Never  hinder  young  ones  from  their  will. 


I have  chosen  to  include  as  a part  of  this  article  two  other  songs 
which  Uncle  Pat  sang  with  intense  feeling  and  which  present  a faithful 
account  of  the  narratives  as  far  as  he  could  remember.  They  are  "The 
Seventh  King's  Daughter"  and  "Young  Johnny". 

THE  SEVENTH  KING'S  DAUGHTER 
(Child  4) 


1.  She  wrapped  her  mother  up 

She  rolled  her  father  up  in  speed. 

She  stole  the  keys  from  the  stable  door 
And  followed  after  me  me  me. 

And  followed  after  me. 


1-Not  the  girl's  name,  bur  garbled  from  the  phrase  "loosen  these  bonds, 
love,  that  we  have  bound." 

2 

rich  attire. 

3the  messenger. 

^■Refers  to  "her  mother's  hood  and  safeguard  too." 

^This  didactic  couplet  does  not  appear  in  any  other  version  I have 

seen . 
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2.  "Oh,  light,  oh,  light,  my  pretty  fair  miss 

Oh,  light,  oh,  light,  pretty  Polly. 

There  is  the  place  I drownded  six, 

And  the  seventh  you  shall  be  be  be, 

And  the  seventh  you  shall  be. 

3.  "Pull  off,  pull  off  that  lily  white  silk 
And  spread  it  on  the  green; 

It  is  too  costly  of  a dress 
To  rot  in  the  roaring  sea  sea  sea, 

To  rot  in  the  roaring  sea." 

4.  "Oh,  turn  your  face  it's  all  about. 

Your  back  to  the  leaves  on  the  tree. 

Till  I pull  off  my  lily  white  silk 

And  spread  it  on  the  green  green  green. 
And  spread  it  on  the  green." 

5.  He  turned  his  face  ' twas  all  about. 

His  back  to  the  leaves  on  the  tree. 

She  didn't  pull  off  her  lily  white  silk; 
She  pushed  him  into  the  sea  sea  sea. 

She  pushed  him  into  the  sea. 

6.  "Oh,  help,  oh,  help,  my  pretty  fair  miss, 
Oh,  help,  oh,  help,  pretty  Polly, 

And  we'll  go  back  to  your  father's  house 
And  married  we  will  be  be  be, 

And  married  we  will  be." 

7.  "Lie  thar,  lie  thar,  oh,  sink  or  swim; 

It  well  as  be  you  as  me. 

And  I can  get  back  to  my  father's  house 
Without  the  help  of  thee  thee  thee. 
Without  the  help  of  thee." 

6 

8.  She  got  upon  her  milk-white  stage 
And  had  to  trace^  her  way; 

And  when  she  got  to  her  father's  house 
It  was  one  otter8  day  day  day. 

It  was  one  otter^  day. 

9.  "Where  have  you  been,  my  pretty  fair  miss 
Where  have  you  been,  pretty  Polly? 

Where  have  you  been,  my  pretty  fair  miss. 
So  long  before  'tis  day  day  day 
So  long  before  'tis  day?" 

10.  "Oh,  hush,  oh,  hush,  my  pretty  parrot, 

And  tell  no  tales  on  me. 


6"steed" 

^"retrace" 

^"one  hour  to  day" 
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Your  ring  shall  be  of  the  neden,  neden^  gold 
And  your  combs  of  the  iris  10  gay  gay  gay 
And  your  combs  of  the  iris  gay." 

11.  "Oh,  what  said,  what  said,"  the  old  man  says. 

"They  came  a scaddy  to  my  stage 
And  swore  he'd  wrestle  with  me. 

And  I called  my  pretty  Polly 
To  run  the  scaddy  away  way  way. 

To  run  the  scaddy  away." 

YOUNG  JOHNNY 

1.  I have  been  to  Easton, 

I have  been  to  shore, 

I have  been  to  London 
Where  I have  been  before. 

2.  "What  luck,  what  luck,  Young  Johnny? 

What  luck  did  you  have  on  sea?" 

"Very  endeferent," 

Young  Johnny  says  to  me. 

3.  "Call  upon  your  daughter  Polly 
And  place  her  down  to  me; 

We  will  get  married 
And  dround  all  cholerie." 

4.  "My  daughter  has  exemption 
And  she  ain't  been  seen  today. 

She  has  got  married 

Since  you  went  away." 

5 . He  helt  down  his  head 
And  he  looked  very  sad. 

He  called  for  a candle 
To  light  him  to  bed. 

6.  "My  beds  are  full  of  strangers 
And  there  ain't  no  room  for  you. 

You'd  better  seek  your  lodging 
On  some  other  shore." 

7 . He  held  up  his  head 

And  he  looked  around  the  wall, 

And  loudly  for  a wrecked  it-^ 

Young  John  began  to  bawl . 

i o 

8.  Was  thirty  years  a young  man 
And  forty  years  an  old. 

9"beaten" 

10"ivory" 

H"his  reckoning" 

^ A corruption  of  these  lines  //  "Here's  fifty  guineas  of  the  new  / 
And  forty  of  the  old."  // 
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Young  John  he  pulled  out 
His  two  hands  full  of  gold. 

9.  Down  run  the  daughter  Polly 

And  stared  him  in  the  face 
And  throwed  her  arms  around  him 
And  him  she  did  embrace. 

10.  "You're  welcome  here,  Young  Johnny, 

You're  welcome  here  to  stay. 

My  grand  beds  are  empty; 

No  money  for  to  pay." 

11.  "Before  I lay  on  your  grand  beds 
I'll  lay  out  in  the  street; 

For  when  I had  no  money 
My  lodging  I do  seek. 

12.  "But  now  I have  money  aplenty 
I'll  make  this  tavern  ring 
With  glasses  of  good  old  brandy 
And  bottles  of  good  old  gin. 

13.  "Come  all  you  jolly  sea  boys 
That  plows  the  ridging  rows, 

That  gathers  up  your  money 
In  colds  stands  of  snow. 

14.  "Oh,  when  you  get  your  money 
God  lay  it  up  in  store; 

Without  such  companion 

You  turned  out  of  doer." 

Just  a few  weeks  ago  I revisited  East  Bend  and  once  more  stood  in 
meditation  in  front  of  Uncle  Pat's  little  house.  But  the  little  house 
was  no  more.  Newly  painted  and  re-roofed,  it  now  had  an  attractive  porch 
and  additional  rooms.  It  had  a well  of  its  own,  dug  but  a few  feet  from 
where  I had  recorded  Uncle  Pat's  songs  some  twenty-four  years  ago.  The 
good  clean  dirt  yard,  kept  immaculate  by  a dogwood  yard  broom,  was  now 
prettied  up  with  a turf  of  green  growing  grass.  Long  gone  were  the  com- 
munity well  across  the  street,  the  wire  from  the  kitchen  door  to  the  out- 
door privji  and  the  string  to  the  woodpile.  Long  gone,  in  fact,  was  Uncle 
Pat  himself.  But  a near-by  neighbor  assured  me  that  not  forgotten  were 
the  memories  of  a kind,  good,  gentle  and  blind  ballad-singer  who  sat  or 
lay  in  the  yard  on  a stout  cot,  following  the  shade  around  his  little  home, 
and  sang  the  old  songs  of  yesteryears  about  war  and  peace,  life  and  death, 
crime  and  punishment,  anger,  hatred,  jealousy,  brave  men,  true  love  and  all 
the  affairs  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  man. 
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CECIL  SHARP:  FOLKLORIST  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 


by  Joseph  D.  Clark 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has  recently  published  CECIL  SHARP: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK  (228  pages,  $5.95)  by  Maud  Karpeles . This  book  is  an 
updating  of  the  original  biography  by  A . H.  Fox  Strangways  and  Miss  Karpeles 
in  the  editions  of  1833  and  1955.  The  present  author,  an  intimate  and  long- 
time associate  with  the  late  Mr.  Sharp,  especially  in  collecting  and  pre- 
serving traditional  folk  songs  and  folk  dances,  has  defined  more  accurate- 
ly the  contributions  of  Sharp  and  his  influence  in  England  and  the  United 
States  . 

To  us  who  live  in  North  Carolina  and  particularly  to  those  of  the 
Appalachian  areas  of  the  South,  this  life  of  Sharp  has  a special  signif- 
icance; for  it  was  on  three  missions  from  1914  to  1918  that  he  went  into 
the  hill  country  of  the  southeastern  states  in  quest  of  traditional  folk 
songs.  According  to  Miss  Karpeles,  who  accompanied  him  on  two  of  his  trips, 
Cecil  Sharp  and  she  were  gladly  received  by  the  mountain  folk.  They  par- 
took of  their  simple  and  dignified  hospitality,  and  best  of  all  listened 
in  wonder  as  these  folk  poured  out  with  ecstasy  their  long-since-remembered 
songs.  These  mountain  people,  many  of  whom  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
looked  not  upon  these  English  collectors  as  "furriners"  or  revenue  agents 
or  spies  in  wartime,  but  as  friendly  neighbors  that  were  "so  nice  and  com- 
mon." Everywhere  this  foreign  couple  went,  by  foot  or  mule  back  on  narrow 
roads  in  isolated  hinterlands,  they  were  made  to  feel  at  home,  as  noted  on 
several  occasions  in  the  vicinities  of  Asheville,  Weaverville,  Mars  Hill, 
Burnsville,  and  of  Unicoi,  Tennessee,  none  of  which  at  that  time  was  great- 
ly industrialized. 

In  these  localities  old  women  and  their  children,  who  had  inherited 
singing  as  a family  trait,  gladly  and  eagerly  sang  their  old  versions  of 
songs,  the  words  of  which  were  noted  by  Miss  Karpeles  and  the  melodies  of 
which  were  recorded  by  Mr.  Sharp.  In  similar  manner  the  collectors  record- 
ed the  songs  they  heard  in  other  parts  of  Tennessee,  eastern  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia.  In  the  last  three  states  it  was  quite  evident  to 
the  collectors  that  the  expanding  industry  was  gradually  decreasing  the  in- 
terest of  the  folk  in  their  inherited  horde  of  song.  In  this  respect  North 
Carolina  at  that  time  was  comparatively  the  best  source  of  folk  songs  un- 
contaminated by  hillbilly  and  pop  singers  or  by  ballroom  and  other  sophis- 
ticated singers.  Despite  the  impact  of  modernity,  Mr.  Sharp  garnered  here 
in  the  South  some  1612  tunes  and  some  500  songs  and/or  their  variants,  now 
in  the  main  published  in  the  text  ENGLISH  FOLK-SONGS  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIANS . 

Apart  from  these  inroads  into  the  South,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Cecil  Sharp,  born  in  England  in  1859,  was  well  trained  and  experienced  in 
musicology,  having  a bachelor's  degree  in  music  from  Cambridge  University. 
Activist  as  he  was,  he  directed  numerous  choirs  in  England,  where  he  often 
lectured  on  folk  music  as  he  sometimes  did  in  the  United  States  and  Down 


**The  writer  of  this  essay-review  lives  at  15  Furches  Street,  Raleigh. 
He  helps  get  out  the  periodic  President's  Newsletter  for  the  NCFS  and 
is  author  of  a new  book  BEASTLY  FOLKLORE. 
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Under.  Although  he  succeeded  fairly  well  in  these  enterprises  and  main- 
tained his  family,  he  later  turned  to  his  all-consuming,  but  less-remun- 
erating, interest  in  ballads  and  songs,  which  with  complete  rapport  he 
was  able  to  get  from  native  singers,  fiddlers,  and  others  concerned  about 
the  arts  of  the  folk. 

Apparently  his  frequent  attacks  of  gout  and  arthritis  did  not  discourage 
him,  for  he  persisted  not  only  in  collecting  songs  but  also  in  observing 
Morris  dances  and  recording  their  tunes  for  posterity.  His  life  was  brimful 
of  such  collecting  until  his  death  in  1924.  He  edited  and . published  all  his 
gleanings,  lectured  about  them,  taught  others  to  sing  or  dance  them,  organ- 
ized many  song  and  dance  teams  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  spite  of  some  of- 
ficial opposition  was  mainly  responsible  in  having  folk  songs  and  folk  dances 
established  as  a part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  free  schools  of  England. 

Without  any  reservations,  Cecil  Sharp,  who  would  have  been  helped  by 
the  use  of  a modern  tape  recorder,  was  a genuine  collector  and  promoter. 

His  published  works  give  striking  evidence  of  his  concern  about  the  pre- 
servation of  the  indigenous  and  authentic  in  our  folklore.  He  went  to  the 
common  people  who  joyously  sang  their  traditional  songs  and  performed  their 
Morris  dances  with  abandon.  This  sort  of  lore,  to  him  and  his  many  co- 
workers, was  characterized  by  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  innate  dignity. 

The  biography  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  Miss  Karpeles,  makes  this 
abundantly  clear. 
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A PLACE  CALLED  BUCKLE 

by  Juanita  Tobin 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Down  home 

Is  a place  called  Buckle. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War 
A British  general  lost 
A silver  buckle  off  his  boot. 
He  lost  it  there. 

Buckle  is  a place 
Where  a man's  load 
Is  called  a man's  "turn." 

A man' s "turn"  is 
Two  round  watermelons , 

A crosscut  saw, 

A jug  of  molasses 
And  a crying  baby. 
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TWO  FAITH  HEALERS  TELL  EXACTLY  HOW  IT'S  DONE 


by  B.  Eliot  Wigginton 


In  an  age  of  colored  capsules,  five  dollar  visits  to  licensed  physi- 
cians, and  medicare,  faith  healing  is  regarded  with  a doubtful  eye.  Yet 
self-professed  faith  healers  endure. 

Over  the  past  six  months,  I have  talked  extensively  with  many  of  those 
who  live  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  and  I have  found  that  about  the  only 
common  bond  between  them  seems  to  be  in  the  illnesses  they  claim  to  be  able 
to  cure:  i.e.  "Thrash"  (a  childhood  disease  characterized  by  clear  yellow- 
ish blisters  that  well  up  in  a child's  mouth  and  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  eat  or  nurse),  burns,  and  bleeding  of  unnatural  causes.  They  also  agree 
universally  that  they  are  simply  "vessels"  of  the  Lord's  healing  power,  do- 
ing His  work  among  their  neighbors,  and  often  without  pay. 

There  the  similarities  stop.  There  is  widespread  disagreement,  for 
example,  as  to  the  number  of  individuals  they  can  teach.  There  is  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  sex  those  they  teach  should  be.  There  is  wide  variety  in 
the  physical  motions  they  employ  while  actually  healing,  and  in  the  number 
of  times  they  repeat  the  "secret  verse"  they  use  as  a part  of  their  cure 
(if,  indeed,  they  use  a verse  or  incantation  at  all) . 

To  detail  the  differences  between  them  would  take  pages.  Significant, 
however,  is  our  discovery  of  two  rare  individuals  who  were  willing  to  reveal 
their  own  techniques  completely.  I present  these  methods  here  for  their 
possible  value  to  students  of  folklore. 


On  February  8,  1968,  an  elderly  woman  who  lives  between  Mountain  City 
and  Clayton,  Georgia,  described  precisely  the  method  she  has  used  many  times 
for  "drawing  fire": 

Pass  your  hand  over  the  exposed  burn,  open  and  palm  down, 
in  a direction  away  from  you  and  away  from  the  patient — as  if 
pushing  the  fire  away  from  both  you  and  the  victim's  body.  Do 
this  slowly  THREE  times,  at  the  same  time  blowing  gently  on 
the  burn.  The  head  remains  fixed  over  the  burn,  but  turns  so 
that  your  breath  follows  your  hand,  thus  blowing  the  fire  away 
from  the  victim's  body.  Simultaneously,  and  each  of  the  three 
times  you  do  the  above,  repeat  the  secret  healing  verse  silently. 

The  verse  must  be  memorized  word  for  word,  for  one  mistake  will  inval- 
idate the  cure.  The  verse,  as  written  down  for  me  by  the  healer,  is 

Thair  came  an  angel 
from  the  East  Bringing 
frost  and  fire.  In  frost  out 
fire.  In  the  name  of 
the  father  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Goost 


**The  author,  a teacher  and  promising  young  poet,  is  editor  of  the 

magazine  FOXFIRE,  published  at  Rabun  Gap  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Georgia  just  south  of  the  North  Carolina  state  line. 
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Harley  Carpenter,  faith  healer  living  just  south  of  Otto,  N.  C. 


When  I questioned  her  willingness  to  give  us  the  supposedly  secret 
method,  her  reply  was,  "Well,  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  you  when  I'm  gone. 

I believe  in  th'  healin'  power  because  the  Lord  has  healed  me.  I know  He 
has.  That's  the  greatest  thing  they  is,  is  th'  healin'  power  of  th'  Savior." 


On  May  20,  1968,  another  woman,  a resident  of  Dillard,  Georgia,  was 
willing  to  give  me  her  much-tested  method  for  stopping  blood: 

The  healer  does  not  have  to  be  present.  My  informant  has,  she  claims, 
even  stopped  severe  bleeding  from  cuts  by  talking  over  the  telephone.  To 
stop  the  bleeding,  she  simply  READS,  to  herself  silently,  one  time,  the 
sixth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  She  reads  the  verse  for 
fear  she  will  leave  something  out  and  thus  invalidate  the  cure. 

Essential  to  the  attempt  is  the  substitution  of  the  victim's  full  name 
each  time  "you"  or  "thee"  (depending  on  which  version  of  the  BIBLE  the 
healer  is  using)  occurs. 

Thus  if  the  victim  were  named  John  Doe,  the  verse  would  be  read  silent- 
ly, to  oneself,  in  this  manner:  "And  when  I passed  by  John  Doe  and  saw  John 
Doe  weltering  in  John  Doe's  blood,  I said  to  John  Doe  in  John  Doe's  blood. 
Live.  ..." 


My  informant  claims  that  the  cure  works  even  on  animals.  If  true,  the 
possibility  of  hypnotic  suggestion  is  ruled  out.  She  claims  to  have  stopped 
the  severe  bleeding  which  resulted  when  the  teat  of  one  of  her  cows  was 
sliced. 

* * * 

None  of  the  other  healers  with  whom  I have  talked  so  far  have  been 
willing  to  reveal  the  incantation  they  couple  with  their  healing  efforts. 
However,  from  reading  "Taking  Out  Fire"  by  James  C.  Rogers  in  the  May  1968 
issue  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  it  seems  that  variety  is  again  the  order 
of  the  day. 
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CREEK  ON  A BRIGHT  SUBZERO  NOON 

by  Robert  Morgan 

Zirconia,  N.  C. 


Above  the  rag  of  clear  water 
rhododendron  leaves  are  curled  by  cold, 
black  folded  wings. 

Two  hundred  feet  of  hemlock  slump  in  the  white  sun. 
Rabbit  fur  in  wildcat  droppings. 

Cold  blade  of  water  thrashing  over  rocks, 
its  muscle  arching  in  a fin,  sends  dragon  flies 
of  light  into  the  pool  where  a trout  beats, 
frozen  in  the  icy  lens . 
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FOLKLORE  OF  A MOUNTAIN  CHILDHOOD 


by  John  Foster  West 


In  the  Appalachians  of  North  Carolina,  where  I was  born  and  lived  my 
early  years,  a child  was  trained,  sustained,  and  entertained  through  the 
folklore  of  childhood.  In  the  cradle  he  was  comforted  by  regional  lullabies, 
and  on  the  parents'  knees,  by  rhythmical  verse  (called  rhymes)  vocally  com- 
posed for  infants.  Later  on,  communal  participation  involved  the  young 
child  in  folk  games,  dances,  riddle  solving,  ballad  singing,  superstitions, 
and  cures  for  childhood  afflictions. 

The  lullaby  I recall  best  went  something  like  this: 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

Wrop  it  up  in  the  tablecloth 

And  throw  it  up  in  the  stable  loft. 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

Baby  laugh  and  baby  cry, 

Stuck  my  finger  in  the  baby's  eye, 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

I remember  vividly  my  father  bouncing  me  on  his  knee  and  chanting: 

Ole  Granny  Rattletrap 
Settin'on  a log, 

Finger  on  the  trigger 
And  eye  on  a hawg . 


Or 


Geese  in  the  millpond 
Pickin'  out  moss; 

Devil  on  the  hillside 
Runnin'  like  a hoss. 

There  were  several  games  the  older  members  of  the  family  could  play 
with  the  infant's  toes  or  hands.  My  father's  favorite  was  to  twist  the 
toes,  one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  big  toe,  and  uttering  the  following: 

Big  toe:  ''This  old  sow  say,  'Let's  go  steal  wheat.'" 

Second  toe:  "This  little  pig  say,  'Where  we  get  hit  at?'" 

Third  toe:  "This  little  pig  say,  'Massa's  barn.'" 

Fourth  toe:  "This  little  pig  say,  'I  tell  Massa.'" 

Little  toe  (which  would  be  twisted  from  side  to  side  at 
this  point):  "This  little  pig  say,  'Wee!  wee!  wee!  I 
can't  get  over  the  doorsill.'" 


**The  author  is  now  teaching  at  Appalachian  State  University  after  many 
years  in  Virginia.  Native  of  Wilkes  County,  he  is  a novelist  and 
frequent  contributor  to  NCF . 
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There  was  a little  game  played  with  the  hands,  too.  An  older  member 
of  the  family  would  clasp  his  hands  together,  thumbs  pointing  upward  above 
his  double  fist  and  would  say, 

Here's  the  church  and  here's  the  steeple: 

Open  the  door,  and  where's  the  people? 

At  the  same  time  he  would  open  his  hands  at  the  wrists  and  let  the  child 
see  inside,  where  it  was  indeed  empty.  Then  he  would  clasp  his  hands  to- 
gether, fingers  on  the  inside,  thumbs  again  upward,  and  would  say, 

Here's  the  church  and  here's  the  steeple: 

Open  the  door  and  LOOK  AT  THE  PEOPLE! 

At  that  point  the  entertainer  would  open  his  hands,  revealing  eight  wrig- 
gling people  dangling  from  the  ceiling  of  the  little  church. 

I When  I was  no  more  than  three,  my  father  taught  me  these  senseless 

chants : 

Nottle,  nottle,  forty  fingers,  hoot! 

Start  a-power,  kizzley  coot,  coot  a-kasy-- 
Francis  Schi zz led ick--mobbledick--pibb led ick- -null . 

And 

Seen  anything  of  a high,  tall,  rawboned  boy 
about  the  size  of  a man? 

Run  away  from  Buss  ley  Bungs  day  after  tomorr . 

Rid  a steer  heifer  with  a straw  bridle  and  a hay  saddle. 

See  anything  of  this  man, 

I'll  give'ye  three  pints  of  pigeon  milk 
churned  by  the  scratch  of  a duck. 

My  sisters  would  often  sing  me  waking-up  songs,  such  as 

Wake  up,  old  man, 

You  slept  too  late. 

The  crawfish  is  done 
And  passed  your  gate. 

The  older  children  of  the  Appalachians  had  to  arrange  their  own  enter- 
tainment during  those  brief  intervals  when  they  were  not  busy  in  the  rockey 
fields  or  with  chores.  Usually  it  was  some  game  handed  down  from  grand- 
parents and  parents.  Some  of  the  games  were  universal,  such  as  hide-and- 
go-seek,  dropping  the  handkerchief,  or  blind-man's  bluff,  which  we  called 
"blindfold."  Others  were  peculiar  to  our  region  and  are  very  likely  still 
played  in  more  remote  areas. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  games  to  the  folklorist,  however, 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  initial  IT  was  selected.  The  IT  was  the  first 
person  to  be  blindfolded  or  the  one  who  had  to  hide  his  eyes  first  in  hide- 
and-go-seek  while  the  others  concealed  themselves.  You  did  not  volunteer. 
You  did  not  flip  a coin.  You  lined  up,  and  the  natural  leader  of  the  group 
uttered  a pointing-out  rhyme,  while  pointing  to  a different  individual  with 
each  word  spoken.  The  one  pointed  to,  when  the  last  word  was  uttered,  was 
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IT,  and  no  arguments.  The  pointing-out  rhyme  I remember  best  was 

William  a Trimmietoe, 

He  is  a good  fisherman. 

He  catches  fishes,  puts  them  in  dishes. 

He  catches  hens,  puts  them  in  pens. 

Wire,  brier,  limberlock, 

Ten  geese  in  a flock. 

Some  flew  east,  some  flew  west, 

Some  flew  over  a cuckoo  nest. 

0-U-T!  out  goes  HE-- 
You--old--dirty--dishrag--YOU ! 

Another  way  children  entertained  themselves  was  by  solving  riddles. 
Sometimes  they  were  impossible  to  answer,  and  sometimes  they  would  contain 
sufficient  clues  so  that  a bright  mind  could  frequently  come  up  with  the 
answer.  One  impossible  riddle  went  like  this: 

On  Love  I sit,  on  Love  I stand, 

Love  I hold  in  my  right  hand. 

Love  I see  in  yander  far  tree; 

If  you'll  unriddle  this,  you  may  hang  me. 

A man  had  been  condemned  to  hang.  His  only  chance  for  escape  depended 
on  whether  or  not  he  could  ask  his  jailer  a riddle  he  could  not  answer.  His 
sweetheart  had  killed  his  little  dog,  named  Love,  and  had  cut  him  up  into 
pieces.  The  prisoner  sat  on  a piece  of  Love,  placed  a piece  in  his  shoe, 
a piece  in  his  right  hand,  and  had  the  rest  hung  in  a tree  he  could  see 
from  his  cell  window. 

The  following  riddle  is  fairly  simple  and  easy  to  answer  by  one  who 
is  alert: 


As  I was  going  to  Saint  Ives, 

I met  a man  with  seven  wives. 

And  seven  wives  had  seven  sacks, 

And  seven  sacks  had  seven  cats, 

And  seven  cats  had  seven  kits: 

How  many  were  going  to  Saint  Ives? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  one . The  man  met  all  the  others. 

My  father's  favorite  riddle  was  more  difficult  to  answer  but  still 
contained  the  clues  to  its  solution.  "A  man  comes  to  a footlog  across  a 
river.  He  is  carrying  a fox,  a goose,  and  a bag  of  corn,  and  can  carry 
only  one  across  the  footlog  at  a time.  If  he  carries  the  fox  across  first, 
the  goose  will  eat  the  corn  while  he  is  gone.  If  he  carries  the  corn  across 
first,  the  fox  will  eat  the  goose.  How  does  he  get  across  the  footlog  with 
all  three  of  his  possessions?" 

The  answer  is  that  he  carries  the  goose  across  first,  leaving  the  fox 
with  the  corn.  Then  he  goes  back  and  gets  the  fox.  After  he  gets  across 
with  the  fox,  he  carries  the  goose  back  across,  leaving  it  and  taking  the 
corn  across.  He  leaves  the  corn  with  the  fox  and  goes  back  and  gets  the 
goose . 
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There  were  many  superstitions  accepted  as  gospel  by  the  mountain  child. 
When  you  heard  the  first  whippoorwill  in  the  spring,  you  rolled  over  three 
times,  and  made  three  wishes,  all  of -which  would  come  true.  After  a thunder- 
storm, you  could  thrust  a nail  into  the  ground,  place  your  ear  close  to  the 
head,  and  hear  the  devil  cursing  his  wife.  When  a girl  spent  the  night  for 
the  first  time  in  a bed,  she  would  name  each  of  the  bedposts  one  of  the  boys 
she  liked  best.  The  next  morning,  the  post  she  looked  at  first  would  indi- 
cate the  boy  she  would  marry. 

With  the  right  incantation,  you  could  make  a doodlebug  come  out  of  his 
hole.  The  doodlebug  is  the  regional  name  for  the  ant  lion,  an  ugly  ash- 
colored  bug  which  creates  a funnel-shaped  hole  in  the  ground  into  which 
stray  ants  tumble.  The  doodlebug  would  conceal  himself  below  the  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  We  would  lean  over  the  doodlebug  hole  and  chant: 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  get  a cup  of  coffee. 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  get  a cup  of  coffee. 

But  the  doodlebug  would  not  come  out.  Then  we  would  chant: 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  come  to  supper. 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  come  to  supper. 

Still  the  creature  would  not  come  out.  Finally,  we  would  chant: 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  your  house  is  on  fire! 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  your  house  is  on  fire! 

At.  this  warning,  the  doodlebug  would  work  himself  out  from  beneath  the 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  his  hole  and  into  view.  It  always  worked. 

In  the  mountains  the  inch-worm,  which  came  in  several  colors,  was 
called  the  measuring  worm.  When  you  discovered  a measuring  worm  on  you 
inching  along,  he  was  measuring  you  for  a new  suit,  which  you  would  get 
soon.  If  you  placed  the  worm  on  yourself,  the  spell  did  not  work. 

Warts  and  freckles  were  common  unwanted  blemishes  most  mountain  chil- 
dren tried  to  rid  themselves  of.  The  best  way  to  "get  shet  of  a wart"  was 
to  rub  it  with  two  or  three  pennies,  tie  them  in  a handkerchief,  and  drop 
it  beside  a road.  Whoever  found  the  pennies  and  took  them  would  catch  the 
wart,  which  would  leave  the  one  afflicted.  The  way  to  rid  yourself  of 
freckles  was  to  wash  your  face  with  old  stump  water,  preferably  taken  from 
an  oak  stump.  And  every  mountain  boy  knew  that  juice  from  a grapevine 
would  make  pubic  hair  appear  early. 

This  is  only  a limited  survey  of  childhood  folklore  as  it  existed  in 
the  Appalachians  three  decades  ago.  Undoubtedly,  radio  and  television  have 
brought  instant  entertainment  to  many  areas  of  the  mountains,  obviating  the 
need  for  ancient  traditional  ways  of  passing  the  time.  But  one  likes  to 
think  that  somewhere  in  lonely  coves  and  hidden  valleys  he  can  still  dis- 
cover children  asking  old  riddles,  chanting  pointing-out  rhymes  before  a 
fast  game  of  blindfold,  or  crouched  over  a doodlebug  hole  telling  him  his 
house  is  on  fire.  Such  folkways  are  too  precious  to  be  supplanted  entirely 
by  Mighty  Mouse  or  the  Lone  Ranger. 
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A VISIT  WITH  DOC  WATSON 


by  Rogers  V.  Whitener 


His  parents  called  him  Arthel,  and  he  is  so  listed  in  the  Watauga 
County  telephone  directory.  Deep  Gap  section.  But  to  thousands  of  folk 
and  country  music  lovers  he  is  simply  Doc  Watson — not  by  way  of  "Sherlock 
Holmes'  right  bower,"  as  a writer  of  one  of  his  album  liners  would  have 
it,  but  bestowed  on  him  by  a fan  in  Lenoir,  N.  C. , prior  to  a radio  show 
early  in  his  career.  Studio  personnel  couldn't  quite  see  the  name  Arthel 
as  one  befitting  a radio  personality  so  they  sought  another.  "Call  him 
Doc,"  shouted  a young  girl  in  the  audience,  and  Doc  it  has  been  since  that 
time. 

There  have  been  other  appellations  along  the  way,  some  of  them  quite 
extravagant.  TIME  recently  tabbed  him  a "country  music  Segovia,"  LOOK 
labeled  him  brilliant  and  noted  that  the  college  set"  has  pronounced  him 
beautiful."  Doc,  however,  has  been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  recog- 
nize such  terms  for  what  they  are  so  he  grins  deprecatingly  and  goes  his 
way,  adding  new  titles  from  year  to  year. 

It  hasn't  always  been  so.  For  a long  time,  scarcely  noticed,  he 
played  and  sang  the  ballads,  hymns,  and  country  tunes  he  had  heard  at  home, 
on  the  radio,  and  on  records.  As  time  went  on,  he  added  new  instruments. 

As  Doc  tells  it,  "I  moved  from  the  harmonica  (accompanied  by  strumming  on 
a taut  steel  wire  attached  to  a woodshed),  to  fretless  banjo,  to  flat-top 
quitar,  and  eventually  to  electric  guitar."  Much  of  his  style  on  the  flat- 
top  (still  his  favorite  instrument)  he  credits  to  guitarist  Merle  Travis, 
after  whom  he  named  his  son  and  fellow  performer.  Doc  emulated  Travis' 
finger-picking  technique,  which  utilized  the  thumb  for  bass  and  the  fore- 
finger for  melody. 

The  move  to  electric  guitar  came  in  1954  when  he  became  a member  of 
the  Jack  Williams  five-piece  band,  which  played  club  dates  and  dances  in 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina.  "Good  experience,"  Doc  now 
says  of  these  years. 

His  big  break  came  when  musicologist-folklorist  Ralph  Rinzler  came  to 
the  South  to  seek  talent  for  the  Newport  Folk  Festival.  Riding  back  on  a 
truck  with  Doc  from  a recording  session  with  Clarence  Ashley  and  his  old- 
time  string  band,  Rinzler  began  tentative  fingering  on  a five-string  banjo 
and  asked  Doc  whether  he  knew  anything  about  the  instrument.  Doc  (as  now!) 
disclaimed  any  skill  on  the  instrument,  but  after  hearing  him,  Rinzler  was 
otherwise  convinced.  Thus  the  beginning  of  a new  career. 

"Ralph  was  my  greatest  help,"  says  Doc,  "for  he  not  only  gave  me  push 
and  confidence  but  often  traveled  with  me  as  manager  and  booking  agent."  By 
1962  Doc  was  caught  up  in  the  full  tide  of  the  folk  music  revival  and  travelec 
from  coast  to  coast,  performing  at  festivals,  on  college  and  university  cam- 
puses, and  in  coffee  shops.  A couple  of  years  later  he  was  joined  by  Merle, 
his  teen-age,  guitar-playing  son,  and  the  two  of  them  have  been  continually 
on  the  move  since  that  time,  sandwiching  tours  of  England,  Scotland,  Canada, 


**  The  author  is  an  Appalachian  native,  now  teaching  English  at  Appalachian 
State  University  in  Boone.  He  and  his  wife  Janice  have  been  active  in 
the  revival  of  mountain  folk  crafts. 
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and  Africa  between  hundreds  of  appearances  in  the  United  States. 

Recent  months  have  included  a tour,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Department,  of  the  small  African  nations  which  have  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence since  1950,  performances  at  the  Smithsonian  Folk  Festival  on  the 
Mall  in  Washington,  and  a return  visit  to  Newport. 

This  writer,  as  chairman  of  the  Artists  and  Lecture  Series  at  Appal- 
achian State  University,  recently  visited  the  Watsons  to  discuss  a program 
date  and  to  gather  material  for  this  article.  The  interview  turned  out  to 
be  somewhat  like  a Doc  Watson  concert — informal,  relaxed,  enjoyable;  part 
music,  part  reminiscence,  part  story-telling. 

This  one  started  with  music.  As  I walked  up  to  the  neat  white  frame 
house,  two  guitars  inside  were  involved  in  a performance  of  "Old  Joe  Clark," 
and  I entered  to  discover  Doc  and  Merle  working  out  what  the  latter  called 
a "citified"  arrangement  of  the  old  tune.  The  rehearsal,  the  tune,  and  its 
treatment  said  a great  deal  about  the  Watsons:  the  pride  and  affection 
father  and  son  have  for  each  other,  the  pleasure  involved  in  even  their 
work  sessions,  the  nature  of  their  repertoire,  essentially  folk,  though 
sometimes  colored  by  a touch  of  rock,  a hint  of  the  Nashville  sound. 

"Old  Joe  Clark"  turned  into  a tune  called  "Salt  Creek,"  and  Doc  pat- 
terned an  intricate  passage  for  Merle,  who  is  just  beginning  to  learn  flat 
pick.  Then  there  was  time  for  questioning. 

"What  about  the  African  tour?  Where  did  you  go?  What  kind  of  audiences 

"Well,  from  January  16  to  about  February  22  Merle  and  I toured  the 
smaller  African  countries  that  have  become  independent  since  1950.  Except 
for  five  embassy  concerts  we  performed  for  native  audiences  at  village  com- 
munity centers." 

"What  kind  of  reaction  did  you  get?" 

"As  you  might  guess,  the  embassy  audiences  were  rather  sophisticated, 
but  the  native  ones  were  very  childlike — quiet  during  numbers,  talkative 
between.  They  seemed  to  like  the  harmonica  and  simple  tunes  better  than 
the  complicated  numbers.  Actually,  though,  I found  my  kind  of  music  was 
not  entirely  new  to  them.  Many  of  them  had  heard  the  late  Jim  Reeves  who 
once  made  a movie  in  Africa  called  KIMBERLEY  JIM.  He  was  a great  favorite 
with  them." 

"Doc,  a great  deal  has  been  said  about  African  influence  on  American 
music,  especially  jazz.  Did  you  hear  any  familiar  sounds  while  you  were 
there?" 

"Not  sounds — but  rhythms.  Very  much  so." 

"I  know  you  have  a keen  ear — you  pick  up  numbers  quickly.  Did  you  hear 
any  African  folk  tunes  that  you  plan  to  add  to  your  repertoire?" 

"Not  many.  Most  African  music  has  a strange,  off-pitch  sound  that  isn't 
suitable  for  the  guitar.  There  were  two  tunes  that  I think  I can  use  if  the 
State  Department  sends  me  the  tapes — one  called  'Gumbo  Dance'  and  the  other 
'To  Be  Happy' — a sort  of  half-fun,  half-love  song." 
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Doc  Watson  (right)  and  son  Merle 
* * * 

My  questions  were  interrupted  momentarily  as  Doc  moved  to  the  mantel 
to  show  me  souvenirs  of  the  tour--a  number  of  skilfully  carved  wooden  ani- 
mals and  a small  musical  instrument  called  a Chiiimba  or  thumb  piano.  In- 
tuitive musician  that  he  is.  Doc  was  able  to  explain  its  nature  and  structure 
to  me  and  to  "thumb  out"  a simple  tune  on  the  primitive  instrument. 

Our  talk  then  turned  to  the  Smithsonian  and  Newport  festivals.  I found 
him  enthusiastic  about  the  former,  where  he  sang  and  played  before  an  esti- 
mated crowd  of  50,000  people.  Here  Merle  and  he  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Doc 
(Rosa  Lee) , whose  singing  Doc  welcomes  when  she  can  be  a part  of  his  programs 
Since  most  of  the  Watsons  do  sing,  he  keeps  waiting  for  the  day  when  the  si- 
lent one,  Merle,  will  "cut  loose"  vocally.  Doc's  own  singing  has  been  vari- 
ously described  as  "gravel-deep"  and  "like  that  of  the  young  Burl  Ives."  But 
the  refreshing  aspect  of  it  for  most  listeners  is  that  it  is  a natural  voice, 
with  none  of  the  forced,  artificial  tones  of  many  so-called  folk  singers. 

Doc  found  the  Newport  Festival  somewhat  disappointing.  Here  he  performer 
at  the  opening  concert,  participated  in  guitar  workshops,  and  sang  to  large 
audiences  seated  on  the  grass  around  the  Ballad  Tree.  But  in  his  opinion  the 
audiences  were  generally  "too  hippy,  too  wrapped  up  in  rock  noise." 

No  purist  himself,  Doc  has  never  been  above  indulging  in  a bit  of  rock 
and  roll,  hillbilly,  or  country-western.  As  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
two  new  Doc  Watson  albums  soon  to  be  released,  GOOD  DEAL,  is  unashamedly 
Nashville.  The  other,  DOC  WATSON  ON  TOUR,  however , largely  features  tra- 
ditional tunes. 

Folklorists  sometimes  sniff  at  his  program  accommodation,  but  Doc  is  a 
professional  who  not  only  reads  his  audience  well  but  is  also  aware  of  con- 
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temporary  musical  trends.  As  TIME  has  noted,  he  is  "dead-center  in  the  for- 
ward thrust  of  country  music  toward  highbrow  as  well  as  lowbrow  respectability 
. . . [and]  he  forms  a bridge  between' America ' s primitive  folk  heritage  and 
the  sophisticated  listener." 

DISCOGRAPHY 

OLD  TIME  MUSIC  AT  CLARENCE  ASHLEY'S  (1)  Folkways  (FA2355) . With  Clint  Howard, 
Doc  Watson,  Fred  Price,  Jack  Johnson,  Tommy  Moore,  Ralph  Rinzler,  Gaither 
Carlton,  Stella  Gilbert,  and  Eva  Ashley  Moore.  "Sally  Ann,"  "Old  Ruben," 
"East  Tennessee  Blues,"  "Claude  Allen,”  "Richmond  Blues,"  "Skillet  Good 
and  Greasy,"  "The  Old  Man  at  the  Mill,"  "The  Haunted  Woods,"  "Footprints 
in  the  Snow,"  "I'm  Going  Back  to  Jericho,"  "Maggie  Walker  Blues,"  "God's 
Gonna  Ease  My  Troublin'  Mind,"  "Handsome  Molly,"  "The  Louisiana  Earth- 
quake," "Honey  Babe  Blues,"  "True  Lovers,"  "Pretty  Little  Pink." 

OLD  TIME  MUSIC  AT  CLARENCE  ASHLEY'S  (2)  Folkways  (FA2359) . With  Tom  Ashley, 
Doc  Watson,  Clint  Howard,  Fred  Price,  Gaither  Carlton,  Arnold  Watson, 
and  the  Original  Carolina  Tar  Heels:  Doc  Walsh  and  Garley  Foster. 

"Free  Little  Birds,"  "Little  Sadie,"  "Way  Downtown,”  "Tough  Luck," 

"Hump  Backed  Mule,"  "Daniel  Prayed,"  "Walking  Boss,"  "My  Home's  Across 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,"  "Coo-Coo  Bird,"  "Crawdad,"  "Rising  Sun  Blues," 
"Lee  Highway,"  "Shady  Grove,"  "Corinna,"  "Omie  Wise,"  "Amazing  Grace." 

DOC  WATSON  (Vanguard-VRS-9152  and  VSD-79152).  "Nashville  Blues,"  "Sitting 
on  Top  of  the  World,"  "Intoxicated  Rat,"  "Country  Blues,"  "Talk  About 
Suffering,"  "Six  Thousand  Years,"  "Black  Mountain  Rag,"  "Omie  Wise," 
"Georgie  Buck,"  "Doc's  Guitar,"  "Deep  River  Blues,"  "Saint  James'  Hos- 
pital," "Tom  Dooley." 

DOC  WATSON  AND  SON  (Vanguard-VRS-9170  and  VSD-79170).  "Muskrat,"  "Weary 

Blues,"  "Medley  of  Fiddle  Tunes,"  "Dream  of  the  Miner's  Child,"  "Rising 
Sun  Blues,"  "Mama  Blues,"  "We  Shall  All  Be  Reunited,"  "Little  Stream 
of  Whiskey,"  "Little  Sadie,"  "Beaumont  Rag,"  "Otto  Wood  the  Bandit," 

"The  Faithful  Soldier,"  "Memphis  Blues,"  "Gonna  Lay  Down  My  Old  Guitar." 

COUNTRY  BLUES  AND  BLUEGRASS  AT  NEWPORT  (Vanguard-VRS-9146  and  VSD-79146). 

Six  songs  by  Doc  Watson;  also  Jim  and  Jesse  and  the  Virginia  Boys, 

The  Morris  Brothers,  Clarence  Ashley,  Mac  Wiseman  and  the  Country  Boys, 
The  New  Lost  City  Ramblers,  Tex  Logan,  Clint  Howard,  Fred  Price. 

OLD  TIME  MUSIC  AT  NEWPORT  (Vanguard-VRS-9147  and  VSD-79147).  Six  songs  by 
Doc  Watson;  also  Clarence  Ashley,  Jenes  Cottrell,  Maybelle  Carter, 

Dorsey  Dixon,  Dock  Boggs,  Clint  Howard,  Fred  Price. 

SOUTHBOUND  (Vanguard-VRS-9213  and  VSD-79213).  "Walk  on  Boy,"  "Blue  Rail- 
road Train,"  "Sweet  Georgia  Brown,"  "Alberta,"  "Southbound,"  "Windy 
and  Warm,"  "Call  of  the  Road,"  "Tennessee  Stud,"  "That  Was  the  Last 
Thing  on  My  Mind,"  "Little  Darling  Pal  of  Mine,"  "Nothing  to  It," 

"Riddle  Song,"  "Never  No  More  Blues,"  "Nashville  Pickin'." 

HOME  AGAIN  (Vanguard-VRS-9239  and  VSD-79239).  Doc  Watson,  Merle  Watson, 
and  Russ  Savakus.  "Down  in  the  Valley  to  Pray,"  "Georgie,"  "The  Old 
Man  Below,"  "Katie  Morey,"  "The  FFV,"  "Winter's  Night,"  "Dill  Pickle 
Rag,”  "Sing  Song,"  "Kitty,"  "Froggie  Went  A-Courtin' ,"  "Pretty  Saro," 
"Childhood  Play,"  "Rain  Crow  Bill,"  "Matty  Groves,"  "Victory  Rag." 
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DOC  WATSON  AND  HIS  FAMILY  (Folkways-FA-2366) . "Ground  Hog,"  "Everday  Dirt," 
"Bonaparte's  Retreat,"  "The  House  Carpenter,"  "I'm  Troubled,"  "When  I 
Die,"  "The  Train  That  Carried  My  Girl  From  Town,"  "Down  the  Road,"  "The 
Lone  Pilgrim,"  "Texas  Gales  and  Blackberry  Rag,"  "Darling  Cory,"  "Your 
Long  Journey,"  "The  Triplett  Tragedy,"  "Muddy  Roads,"  "The  Lost  Soul." 

JEAN  AND  DOC  AT  FOLK  CITY  (Folkways-FA-2426) . Jean  Ritchie  and  Doc  Watson. 
"Storms  Are  on  the  Ocean,"  "Go  Dig  My  Grave,"  "Spike-Driver  Blues," 
"Soldier's  Joy,"  "Don't  Mind  the  Weather,"  "Hiram  Hubbard,"  "Sugar  on 
the  Floor,"  "Where  Are  You  Goin' ?"  "Pretty  Polly,"  "Willie  Moore," 
"What'll  I Do  With  the  Baby-0?,"  "Cripple  Creek,"  "Wabash  Cannonball," 
"The  House  Carpenter,"  "Amazing  Grace.” 

Scheduled  Vanguard  Doc  Watson  Releases:  GOOD  DEAL,  DOC  WATSON  ON  TOUR. 
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DOC  WATSON  PLAYS  THE  GUITAR 

by  Ardis  Kimzey 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

We  came  for  miles 
to  hear  the  quiet  mountain  songs, 
haunted  waves  of  sound, 
slipping  through  the  low  fog 
of  cigarette  dreams. 

Some  who  heard  that  night 
cursed  their  inept  art. 

All  became  beggars 
sitting  at  the  feet 
of  the  blind  man. 
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HORROR  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 


Some  Pages  from  a Forgott-en  North  Carolina  Novel 
"The  Heirs  of  St.  Kilda"  (1881) 

by  John  Wheeler  Moore 

The  bright,  autumn  moon  shed  her  silvery  radiance  over  the  peaceful 
valley.  Hawkshead,  Maiden's  Peak,  and  Harcourt  Hill,  were  all  aglow  in  the 
broad,  fair  light  that  rested  upon  the  lofty  summits.  The  curling  mists 
slowly  arose  from  the  mountain  gorges  now  dark  in  impenetrable  shadow;  and 
the  horsemen,  wearied  with  the  hardships  of  the  past  day,  had  been  riding 
in  silence  since  leaving  Thorndale  Cottage. 

"Mr.  Kean,"  said  St.  George,  "do  you  see  the  small  mountain  just  in 
the  great  bend  to  the  south  of  that  bright  star  which  almost  seems  touch- 
ing Harcourt  Hill?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kean,  "you  mean  the  peak  with  the  cleared  spot  half  way 
up  its  side?" 

"That  hill,"  said  Percival,  "was  the  scene  of  a dark  and  terrible 
tragedy.  About  fifty  years  ago  a thrifty  farmer  lived  in  the  valley  at  its 
foot,  and  there  reared  four  stalwart  sons.  George  Bolton  was  the  second 
of  them,  and,  by  his  daring  and  success  in  hunting  became  famous  in  the 
I little  community  then  living  in  the  valley.  He  was  a tall,  noble-looking, 
young  man,  and  my  father,  who  was  nearly  the  same  age,  was  frequently  with 
him  in  the  mountains,  seeking  game.  This  acquaintance  brought  George  Bolton 
occasionally,  to  Vaucluse,  and  in  the  course  of  his  visits  he  met  a pretty 
girl  named  Mary  Lawton,  who  had  been,  for  a short  time,  an  assistant  of  my 
grandmother  in  the  management  of  her  household.  After  several  years  of 
faithful  love  between  these  young  people,  through  my  father's  earnest  en- 
treaties, the  objections  urged  by  George's  parents  to  their  union  were  over- 
come. The  only  ground  of  this  opposition  had  been  the  poverty  of  the  young 
couple.  George  had  often  noticed  a beautiful  little  nook  just  below  the 
clearing  which  you  see.  In  this  secluded  spot,  close  to  a spring  which  pour 
ed  its  ceaseless  tribute  down  the  mountain  side,  he  built  a cottage,  with 
his  own  hands,  in  which  he  promised  himself  years  of  quiet  enjoyment  with 
the  maiden  he  had  wooed  and  won.  The  house  was  in  a dell,  overshadowed  by 
the  surrounding  trees.  The  chimney  was  constructed  with  a view  to  economy, 
upon  a stone  that  was  so  formed  by  nature  that  George  Bolton  found,  ready 
made  to  his  use,  an  indestructible  hearth.  They  were  married  in  the  midst 
of  Christmas  festivities,  and  the  happy  bride  saw  no  trace  of  displeasure 
in  the  cordial  kindness  with  which  she  was  greeted  by  the  parents  of  her 
husband.  The  ceremony  had  taken  place  at  Vaucluse,  and  farmer  Bolton  had 
! given  them  a party  at  his  house;  so  on  the  third  night  after  their  marriage 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  only  room  the  cottage  afforded. 

"George  Bolton,  from  some  fatal  fancy,"  continued  Percival,  "had  worked 
for  many  days  on  his  house,  in  the  cold,  saying  he  would  have  no  fire  'till 


**This  is  a particularly  hair-raising  version  of  an  old  North  Carolina  folk 
yarn.  Besides  his  novel,  the  Hertford  County  author  (1833-1906)  wrote 
HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  (1880,  2 vols.)  and  compiled  ROSTER  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  TROOPS  IN  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES  (1882,  4 vols.). 
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his  blooming  bride  should  come  there  to  be  warmed  by  its  heat.  The  friends 
who  had  seen  them  safely  in  possession  of  their  new  home,  had  all  departed, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  after  many  compliments  from  the  happy  gir! 
on  the  comfort  and  completeness  she  saw  around  her,  they  retired  to  rest. 
Late  in  the  night  they  were  awakened  by  some  strange  noises  about  the  house! 
Unsuspicious  of  the  deadly  peril  awaiting  him,  the  bridegroom  sprang  from 
his  bed  to  revive  the  almost  expiring  embers  on  the  fire-place,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  He  had  scarcely  taken  a step  in  that 
direction  when  a hundred  rattle-snakes,  on  the  floor,  gave  their  terrific 
note  of  displeasure.  They  lay  so  thickly  that  George  Bolton  stumbled  and 
fell  among  them.  In  an  instant  he  felt  twenty  deadly  fangs  planted  in  his 
body,  and  could  only  say  to  his  wife  that  he  was  dying.  His  love  for  her 
triumphed  in  his  last  moments,  for  he  manifested  no  fear  and  did  not  en- 
deavor to  regain  the  bed,  but  directing  her  to  cover  her  head  until  help 
should  come,  speedily  expired.  The  young  widow,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
fear,  complied  with  his  last  injunction,  while  the  fierce  din  of  the  rattle; 
was  still  kept  up.  Through  the  long  and  seemingly  endless  hours  of  the 
night  the  hapless  creature  lay  almost  suffocating,  for  the  reptiles  were 
soon  upon  the  bed,  and  she  could  feel  them  gliding  over  her,  as  if  in  searc 
of  another  victim. 

"Some  of  the  neighbors  came  on  the  next  morning,  and  were  surprised 
to  find  the  door  of  the  house  closed.  No  answer  was  returned  to  their  call 
and  having  forced  open  the  door,  they  were  horrified  at  the  ghastly  spec- 
tacle before  them.  The  hideously  swollen  and  distorted  body  lay  upon  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  throngs  of  now  comparatively  quiet  rattle-snakes.  They 
were  killed  and  the  widowed  bride  rescued.  She  had  gone  there  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  before,  a picture  of  health  and  happiness;  she  had  become 
through  the  intense  suffering  of  the  fatal  night,  gray-haired  and  premature 
ly  old." 

"How  was  such  an  extraordinary  congregation  of  rattle-snakes  accounted1 
for?"  said  Kean. 

"They  had  collected  under  the  hearth  of  the  cottage,  unknown  to  George 
Bolton,  and  were  warmed  into  life  by  the  fire.  They  have  not  infested  the 
house  much  since  that  time,  for  on  one  occasion,  being  overtaken  by  a blind 
ing  storm  of  rain,  I was  forced  to  abandon  the  chase  in  which  I was  engag- 
ed, and  found  shelter  within  its  walls." 

"What  became  of  the  bride,  cousin  Percy?"  said  Philip. 

"She  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  grief  and  horror 
she  experienced  that  night,  but  returned  to  Vaucluse,  and  died  in  less  than 
two  years . " 

"Mass  Percy,"  said  Thompson,  who  was  riding  close  behind  and  listen- 
ing, "you  don't  say  you  undertook  to  sleep  in  that  house;  for  I should  bin 
afeard  of  Mr.  Bolton's  ghost,  let  alone  all  dem  nasty,  venemous  sarpunts 
folks  says  lives  all  over  dat  hill  now  just  like  de  used  to  do." 

"Yes,  Thompson,  I slept  soundly,  without  disturbance  from  snake  or 
goblin,  although  we  kept  a bright  look  out  for  fear  of  the  reptiles." 

"Well,  Mass  Percy,  I'm  a heap  too  chicken-hearted  to  a done  sich  a 
thing . " 
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ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  AND  MINERALS  IN  FOLK  MEDICINES 


IN  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  REGION 
by  Gordon  Wilson 

When  folk  medicines  are  mentioned,  most  people  think  only  of  vegetable 
products.  It  is  true  that  the  gathering  and  preparing  of  leaves  and  roots 
and  barks  took  a large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  old-fashioned  folk-medicine 
specialists,  but  many  mineral  and  animal  products  were  always  at  hand,  to  be 
used  as  ready-made  medicines  or  to  serve  as  bases  for  various  mixtures. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Milk  played  a prominent  part  in  folk  remedies.  Sweet  milk  could  be 
cooked  with  certain  herbs  and  made  into  salves  and  laxatives,  or  it  could 
be  used  alone  as  a soother  of  irritated  skin,  or  swallowed  to  offset  some 
poison  or  to  relieve  a sick  stomach.  Similarly,  sweet  cream  was  often  put 
on  burns  or  skin  irritations.  Buttermilk , when  applied  to  pimples  and  freck- 
les, helped  one  have  a good  complexion.  It  was  also  used  with  moulded  bread 
or  cornbread  to  make  a poultice  for  boils  and  cuts,  a sort  of  pre-penicillin 
treatment. 

From  long-ago  times  a raw  beefsteak  has  been  applied  to  a black  eye  or 
other  facial  bruises.  Oxgall  was  sometimes  put  on  running  sores  or  cancers. 
Fresh  cow  manure , as  a salve  or  poultice,  was  good  for  cuts,  sprains,  swell- 
ings, and  bruises.  It  was  thought  to  be  especially  good  to  prevent  infection 
One  of  my  best  helpers  has  told  me  of  having  stood  a whole  afternoon,  when  he 
was  a boy,  in  a pile  of  fresh  cow  manure;  some  elderly  man  had  told  him  that 
this  was  a sure  cure  for  stone  bruises. 

Sheet  products  were  even  more  used  than  cattle  products.  Heading  the 
list  was  mutton  tallow;  in  addition  to  its  soothing  effect  when  rubbed  on 
swollen  or  painful  tissues,  it  was  also  the  base  of  many  medications.  Lan- 
olin was  not  known  by  name  until  fairly  recent  times,  but  everybody  knew  that 
mutton  tallow  softened  dry  skin,  brought  relief  to  chapped  hands,  and,  when 
heated  and  rubbed  on  a flannel  cloth,  helped  relieve  tightness  in  the  chest 
associated  with  throat  and  respiratory  troubles. 

Wool  has  medicinal  and  also  magical  values.  Woolen  garments  were  high- 
ly recommended  for  as  widely-varying  people  as  infants  and  elderly  arthritic 
patients.  Even  in  the  hottest  weather  the  small  baby  wore  a flannel  petti- 
coat ; the  resulting  heat  rash  had  to  be  treated  with  homemade  baby  powder, 
like  powdered  dirt-dobber  nests,  or  taken  to  a fire-blower  or  hives  special- 
ist (a  seventh  son  or  daughter  or  a person  who  had  never  seen  his  father). 

A flannel  cloth,  plain  or  medicated,  was  worn  across  the  chest  to  help  the 
patient  throw  off  a cold  or  even  pneumonia.  Woolen  blankets , dry  or  wet-hot 
or  wet-cold,  were  often  wrapped  entirely  around  the  body  of  a pneumonia  vic- 
tim, Even  wool  strings  were  curative:  tied  around  a sore  toe,  they  cured 


**  This  is  the  sixth  and  last  article  on  folk  remedies  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  author's  Mammoth  Cave  collection.  One  of  them  was  "'Store- 
Bought'  Remedies"  in  the  May  1968  issue  of  NCF.  Others  have  appeared 
in  the  SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE  BULLETIN  and  the  TENNESSEE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY 
BULLETIN.  The  author  is  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at  Western 
Kentucky  University  in  Bowling  Green. 
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toe-itch;  worn  around  the  waist,  next  to  the  skin,  they  immunized  the  wearer 
against  all  sorts  of  diseases  and  were  as  effective  as  an  asafetida  bag  worn  " 
around  the  neck.  Many  people  recalled  having  worn  a dirty  stocking  around 
the  neck  at  night  to  cure  sore  throat;  and  everybody  testified  that  the  dirt'  ; 
ier  the  stocking,  the  more  likely  the  cure. 

Though  all  colors  of  flannel  were  acceptable,  red  flannel  seemed  more 
dependable.  Winters  in  the  region  are  rarely  as  severe  as  they  are  farther 
north,  where  red-hot  flannels  were  once  common;  in  fact,  no  one  recalled  faav-  1 
ing  ever  seen  a suit  of  long -hand led  underwear,  fiery  red,  flapping  in  the 
breeze  on  wash  day. 

A few  old  men  said  that  they  had  actually  drunk  sheep -manure  tea— sheep  : 
nanny- — to  make  measles  break  out.  Most  times  this  brought  a wry  face,  but 
one  old  fellow  chuckled  when  he  mentioned  the  experience,  for  the  tea  was 
hot,  sweetened  with  honey,  and  had  a dash  of  corn  liquor  in  it. 

Besides  the  various  uses  of  unsalted  lard  as  a basis  for  salves,  old  or 
fresh  bacon  grease  appears  in  many  remedies.  Salty  grease  or  a bacon  rind 
was  rubbed  on  insect  stings  and  bites,  especially  ehigger  bites.  Old  grease 
was  sometimes  bound  to  a boil  to  bring  it  to  a head.  A few  people  had  seen 
this  remedy  used  on  sores  that  were  not  healing  fast  enough.  A piece  of  fat 
meat  was  sometimes  used  as  a poultice  on  boils,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
agreement  among  my  helpers  as  to  whether  this  was  to  be  fresh  or  salted  meat 
An  occasional  person  had  known  of  pneumonia  patients  who  had  been  covered,  o: 
their  chests,  with  slices  of  raw  bacon  and  then  wrapped  in  blankets. 

A use  of  meat  that  always  brought  a laugh  was  the  sugar  teat.  This  age  : 
old  pacifier  had  several  forms  besides  the  sugar-butter  bag,  once  so  common. 
Sometimes  a piece  of  fat  or  lean  meat  was  given  the  toothless  infant  to  suck 
on.  Many  old-timers  attributed  their  strength  and  good  health  to  their  hav- 
ing had  lean-meat  sugar-teats  when  they  were  babies.  The  sugar-teat  also 
served  as  a substitute  for  actual  medicines,  to  keep  the  baby  quiet.  Many 
oldsters  recalled  having  seen  various  powders  and  even  morphine  given  small 
babies  to  keep  them  from  crying  too  much. 

Many  other  animal  products  were  used,  but  not  so  extensively  as  those 
derived  from  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  Raccoons , goats , geese , skunks,  and 
snakes  supply  some  healing  oils;  each  type  of  oil  had  its  defenders.  The 
strif f in  of  an  egg  is  a ready-made  poultice  to  put  on  sores  and  boils.  The 
white  and  yellow  portions  of  an  egg  were  valuable  ingredients  of  poultices, 

A frog  or  toad , alive  or  split  open,  was  applied  to  snakebites.  A cat  or 
dog  can  cure  sores  merely  by  licking  them;  it  is  a good  idea  to  smear  some 
cream  or  butter  on  the  sore  to  get  the  licking  started.  A chicken  or  rabbit 
cut  open  and  placed  warm  and  bleeding  on  a rheumatic  joint  or  a snakebite, 
will  do  wonders,  drawing  out  the  pain  of  the  former  and  the  poison  of  the 
latter.  If  a baby  slobbers,  give  him  a small  minnow  to  suck  on. 

Even  insects  and  other  small  life  can  help  in  remedies.  Beestings  re- 
lieve some  of  the  twinges  of  rheumatism;  beeswax  is  Nature's  own  base  for 
innumerable  salves  and  ointments;  and  honey  enters  into  the  bitters  and 
other  unpalatable  medicines  and  makes  them  at  least  endurable.  Formerly 
internal  pains  were  supposed  to  be  relieved  by  a counter-irritant,  with 
mustard  plasters  best  known  for  this;  but  severe  cases  got  relief  only 
through  a poultice  of  Spanish  flies  , usually  called  a blister  plaster.  Cer - i 
tainly  the  blister  took  one's  mind  off  any  internal  pains. 
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Crickets , katydids , and  grasshoppers , with  a little  prodding,  can  be 
made  to  gnaw  out  the  center  of  a seed  wart  and  thus  effect  a cure.  Leeches 
have  been  used  for  centuries  to  draw  away  dead  blood  from  bruised  tissues; 
many  an  old-time  doctor  kept  a supply  of  them  on  hand,  just  as  regularly  as 
he  kept  calomel  and  quinine.  Silk  as  an  animal  product  had  a special  use: 
a silk  handkerchief  was  sometimes  drawn  through  a bullet  hold  to  cleanse  the 
wound  and  to  prevent  infection.  Even  a snail  could  bring  healing  by  being 
allowed  to  make  its  slimy  way  across  a boil  or  a sore.  A sowbug  or  two,  tied 
up  in  a rag  and  hung  around  the  neck,  cured  sore  throat. 


Teething,  a period  in  our  lives  that  we  fortunately  forget,  can  be  made 
less  painful  by  a few  well-known  methods.  The  infant  could  wear  a woolen 
ca£  for  the  whole  teething  period,  summer  or  winter.  A more  picturesque 
treatment  was  to  wear  around  the  neck  a dried  forefoot  of  a mole.  Some 
reputable  people  have  told  me  of  having  worn  this  talisman. 


Biochemists  will  have  to  say  how  much  curative  value  there  is  in  human 
excretions . Saliva , rubbed  on  sore  places  and  on  warts,  is  said  to  be  cura- 
tive. Ear  wax  relieves  tetter  and  other  types  of  skin  trouble.  And  urine, 
one's  own  or  that  of  someone  else,  was  a sort  of  ready-made  complexion  aid. 

A baby's  diaper  seems  especially  prepared  for  use.  It  would  be  a great  study 
by  chemists  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  following  complexion 
aids:  buttermilk , cow  manure , human  urine , or  s tump  water . 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS 


ALUM.  Powdered  alum  was  sifted  on 
a bleeding  wound  or  alum  water 
was  squirted  or  snuffed  up  the 
nose  to  stop  nosebleed.  Alum 
and  honey  was  drunk  to  relieve 
asthma;  alum  and  sugar  for  croup ; 
alum,  pepper,  and  vinegar  for 
rheumatism;  and  alum  and  coffee 
for  colit-  Powdered  alum  in  the 
shoes  kept  the  feet  healthy. 

AMMONIA.  Burns  were  bathed  with 
ammonia.  Ladies  with  a tendency 
to  faint  carried  a small  vial 
of  ammonia  as  smelling  salts, 
to  sniff  when  they  felt  dauncy . 

ASHES.  A poultice  of  wood  ashes 
on  the  ear  relieved  earache. 

Wood  ashes,  plain  or  with  some 
coal-oil  added,  were  dusted  on 
plants  to  drive  insects  away. 
Ashes,  sweet  cream,  and  gunpow- 
der formed  a rub-on  remedy  for 
itch.  Some  people  scattered 
ashes  over  damp  places  outside 
the  house  where  a person  was 
sick  or  had  died.  I have  seen 
a wide  belt  of  ashes  and  lime 
entirely  around  the  house  where 
a corpse  was  laid  out. 

AXLE  GREASE.  This  is  a standard 
application  for  piles . 


BAKING  POWDER.  Crammed  into  a cavity; 
baking  powder  relieves  toothache. 

BEADS.  Nearly  everybody  knew  that  am- 
ber beads,  worn  regularly,  will  pre- 
vent goiter , but  actual  cases  of 
goiter  in  the  whole  region  are  very 
rare,  so  rare  that  no  goiter-rubber 
has  ever  been  known  or  even  heard  of. 
Gold  beads  prevent  sore  mouth;  and 
several  kinds  of  beads  will  prevent 
nosebleed , asthma,  and  rheumatism. 

BRASS.  Wearing  a brass  ring  will  pre- 
vent cramps  in  the  hands  and  fingers. 
To  cure  a sty , rub  it  with  a brass 
thimble. 

CHALK.  Powdered  chalk  was  formerly  the 
commonest  complexion  powder.  It  was 
also  rubbed  on  warts  and  skin  irregu- 
larities . 

COINS.  A dime  under  the  upper  lip  or 
the  tongue  will  stop  nosebleed.  A 
copper  cent  in  your  shoes  will  prevent 
all  sorts  of  foot  troubles . 

COPPER  WIRE.  My  family  doctor  assures 
me  that  even  in  Bowling  Green  just 
after  World  War  I,  there  was  a rage 
for  copper  wire,  to  be  worn  around 
aching  legs . Several  local  merchants 
had  told  him  they  had  had  a good  trade 
for  this  folk  remedy,  especially  for 
arthritic  patients  who  were  badly 
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crippled.  This  use  of  copper  was 
widely  known  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 
region  in  former  times. 

COAL-OIL.  Kerosene  was  the  name 
for  the  oil  used  in  lamps  almost 
until  electricity  came  into  the 
region.  Put  a few  drops  of  coal- 
oil  on  a teaspoonful  of  sugar  and 
let  the  mixture  melt  and  run  down 
the  throat  for  colds  and  their 
attendant  miseries.  Doctors  say 
that  the  former  use  of  coal-oil 
used  on  flannel  cloths  that  had 
been  laid  on  the  chest  of  a per- 
son threatened  with  pneumonia  of- 
ten actually  increased  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  feared  disease. 

DEW.  May  dew  is  the  best  type  of 
water  to  use  in  washing  one's 
hair ; it  also  makes  one's  com- 
plexion better.  Very  old  people 
say  that  May  dew  or  some  rain- 
water from  the  first  May  shower 
also  would  free  one's  head  from 
insects  for  the  following  season. 

DIRT.  A trusted  remedy  for  dog- 
bite  or  snakebite  was  to  bury 
the  bitten  place  in  dirt,  red 
clay  preferred,  with  the  dirt 
tamped  down  firmly  around  the 
injured  tissue.  One  of  my  help- 
ers told  of  having  sat  with  his 
foot  in  a hole  dug  with  a post- 
hole  digger,  and  the  dirt  then 
firmed  around  his  foot;  this  was 
for  the  prevention  of  blood  poi- 
son when  the  foot  had  been  punc- 
tured by  a rusty  nail.  Clean 
white  sand,  a spoonful  a day, 
will  cure  stomach  ulcers.  Dirt 
from  a fresh  grave  will  remove 
a wart. 

DIRT-DOBBERS ' NESTS.  The  nest  of 
the  mud  wasp,  powdered,  is  good 
for  hives ; if  moistened  and  made 
into  a poultice,  it  will  relieve 
sprains  and  boils . 

EPSOM  SALT.  Though  primarily  a 
laxative,  Epsom  salt,  mixed  with 
sugar,  makes  a good  poison  ivy 
covering. 

GOLD.  Wear  a gold  watch  near  the 
heart  to  keep  that  organ  sound 
and  pumping. 

IRON.  Iron  and  its  various  forms 
are  enemies  of  all  sorts  of  fe- 
vers. If  one  is  inclined  to 


fevers,  he  should  keep  something 
made  of  iron  or  steel  under  his  bed — 
a knife,  an  ax,  even  a broadax.  To 
cut  down  labor  pains , put  something 
made  of  iron  or  steel  between  the 
strawbed  and  the  featherbed.  A slug 
of  iron  or  steel  or  something  like 
a pair  of  scissors,  placed  between 
the  shoulder  blades,  will  stop  nose- 
bleed. 

JET.  A jet  necklace  prevents  nosebleed. 

MADSTONES.  These  stone-like  accretions 
in  the  digestive  systems  of  deer  and 
cattle  are  reputed  to  draw  out  the 
poison  of  dogbites  and  snakebites . 

PEBBLES.  Into  a sack  put  a pebble  for 
each  wart  and  lay  or  throw  the  sack 
where  someone  will  step  on  it  or 
pick  it  up.  The  warts  will  leave; 
some  people  say  they  will  appear  on 
the  person  who  finds  the  sack  or 
steps  on  it. 

SALT.  Drink  quantities  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  tepid  water  as  an  emetic. 
Salt,  vinegar,  and  red  pepper  make 
a good  gargle  for  colds . Cornmeal, 
properly  salted  and  heated,  makes  a 
good  poultice. 

SOAP.  Homemade  or  lye  soap  fed  to 
hogs  will  free  them  from  worms . 

SODA.  Drink  a lot  of  soda  water  as 
an  emetic  or  for  sour  stomach.  Put 
a bit  of  soda  on  an  insect  sting  or 
bite  and  then  drop  some  vinegar  on 
this;  it  will  spew,  make  a very  bad 
odor,  and  relieve  the  sting. 

SULPHUR.  Though  not  so  commonly  known 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave  region  as  it  is 
farther  north,  sulphur  and  molasses 
makes  a good  spring  tonic,  for  it 
helps  thin  the  blood  after  a long, 
hard  winter.  Sulphur  and  grease — 
lard,  bacon  grease,  or  butter — is 
the  standard  remedy  for  itch. 

WATER.  A pan  of  water  set  under  the 
bed  at  night  will  prevent  night 
sweats.  Nine  swallows  of  water, 
counted  forward  or  backward  with- 
out stopping  to  breathe,  will  cure 
hiccoughs . Drinking  sulphur  water 
regularly  keeps  one  free  from  rheu- 
matism; if  one  does  not  live  near 
a sulphur  spring  or  well,  he  should 
stir  some  powdered  sulphur  into  a 
glass  of  water  every  morning  and 
drink  it  down.  Since  the  flat  top 
of  the  ridges  of  the  whole  area  are 
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underlaid  with  sandstone  that  is 
full  of  iron,  iron  springs  or 
wells  are  known  everywhere  south 
of  Green  River.  Some  prosperous 
hotels  used  to  rely  on  their 
chalybeate  water  to  attract  sum- 
mer visitors.  If  one  cannot  get 
rainwater  for  his  hair,  try  snow 


water;  it  is  said  to  be  better 
than  May  dew  or  early-May  rain- 
water. And  the  water  that  has 
almost  become  my  trade-mark- 
stump  water — furnishes  a fountain 
of  perpetual  good  complexion  and 
and  freedom  from  pimples , freckles, 
and  roughness  of  skin. 


More  than  a hundred  of  my  helpers  have  contributed  to  my  file  of 
folk  remedies.  In  many  ways  this  phase  of  my  collecting  folklore,  which 
came  as  an  af ter-thought  while  records  were  being  made  of  language  and 
its  many  by-products,  became  for  months  a very  fascinating  labor.  Old 
and  young  entered  whole-heartedly  into  recalling  what  they  used  to  take, 
how  it  was  prepared,  and  how  it  is  now  relegated  to  the  Limbo  of  Things 
That  Were. 


THINKING  OF  ROBERT  FROST 

After  Hearing  Professor  Hudson's  Tape  Recording  of  the  Poet's  Account 
Of  His  Bumming  Trip  to  North  Carolina 
(see  NCF,  May  1968) 

by  Lillian  Mayfield  Wright 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Year  after  year  he  came  to  Chapel  Hill 
To  stay  with  friends  and  wander  in  the  woods. 

Searching  for  early  flowers.  And  his  great  dog 
Shaggy  and  slow  and  looking  very  bored 
Went  with  him. 

And  sometimes  when  evening  came 
He'd  sit  beside  the  fire  and  tell  of  things 
Done  in  his  youth — a walking  trip  he  took 
From  Massachusetts  down  to  Manteo 
When  he  was  just  a boy,  without  a dime. 

He  did  not  need  much,  for  the  things  he  sought 
Were  not  expensive:  people  whom  he  loved, 

Bird  wings  and  sunsets  and  the  sound  of  waves, 

All  stored  and  sorted  to  come  forth  again 
For  you  and  me.  Nothing  worth  while  was  lost. 

I took  my  book  for  him  to  autograph, 

And  as  he  wrote  his  name  inside,  I said, 

"You  will  come  back  again  next  spring,  of  course?" 

He  smiled  and  nodded. 

But  he  did  not  come. 

And  if  he  could  have  come  I think  he'd  say 
Just  what  he  said  so  clearly  once  before. 

"They  would  not  find  me  changed  from  him  they  knew, 

Only  more  sure  of  all  I thought  was  true." 
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A BOOK  OF  ANIMAL  FOLKLORE 


Reading  folklore  collections  raises  some  questions  about  the  nature 
of  human  knowledge.  Both  the  "folk"  and  "non-folk"  place  their  trust  in 
authorities;  the  only  difference  is  which  authority  is  consulted.  I would 
not  have  thought  of  myself  as  a member  of  the  folk,  nor  a believer  in  folk- 
medicine.  At  least,  I would  not  have  until  I read  Joseph  D.  Clark's 
BEASTLY  FOLKLORE  (Metuchen,  N.  J.:  The  Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.,  1968).  Two 
years  ago,  in  Florida,  a friend  told  me  of  her  son,  badly  afflicted  with 
asthma,  who  had  been  advised  by  their  family  doctor  to  obtain  a Mexican 
Chihuahua  to  take  to  bed  with  him.  This  struck  me  as  odd  advice,  but  I 
was  assured  that  a significant  improvement  in  the  child's  condition  had 
occurred.  I left  feeling  reassured  that  science  was  marching  on,  carrying 
with  it  the  perhaps  uncomprehending,  but  still  benefitting,  layman.  Then 
comes  Clark's  book,  listing  as  folk  medicine  the  treatment  that  I had 
thought  to  be  as  standard  as  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  temptation  is  great  to  generalize  from  an  incident  like  this, 
drawing  conclusions  about  humanity,  or  at  least  about  the  folk,  a member 
of  which  I now  find  myself  to  be.  It  seems,  for  example,  we  folk  are  rather 
close-fisted,  even  in  matters  of  importance.  Clark  records  the  advice, 

"Bury  a dime  under  the  hogpen  to  keep  witches  away"  (p.  18).  Now  we  would 
just  as  soon  not  lose  a dime,  but  knowing  that  "to  find  a coin  in  a pig's 
track  is  good  luck  throughout  life"  (p.  18),  we  feel  confident  the  money 
will  eventually  be  recovered,  and  we'll  have  the  good  luck  to  boot.  If 
our  return  is  not  a hundred  fold,  at  least  it's  a safe  investment. 

One  thing  we  folk  can  do  is  predict  the  weather.  We  do  this  by  watch- 
ing the  animals.  Whatever  the  animal  is,  whatever  he  is  doing,  the  weather 
will  be  bad.  Squealing  pigs,  fighting  hogs,  bleating  sheep,  swarming  spar- 
rows, and  cawing  crows — all  are  sure  signs  of  foul  weather.  It's  especially 
bad  to  see  a buzzard:  a flying  buzzard  is  a sign  of  meteorological  hard 
times;  so  is  one  sitting  in  a tree.  In  fact,  as  Clark  records,  it  seems 
almost  as  if  nothing  is  a sign  of  good  weather. 

The  above  thoughts  were  stimulated  by  just  a few  items  of  hundreds  in 
Clark's  collection  of  beliefs,  practices,  and  sayings  about  animals.  These 
are  not  mythical  animals,  nor  even,  with  the  exception  of  the  monkey,  exotic 
ones.  The  subject  is  the  animal  of  the  nearby  woods  or  farm.  Perhaps  the 
necessity  of  a record  like  this  increases  yearly  in  America.  Books  like 
this  one  will  tell  our  great-grandchildren  of  the  day  when  men,  dogs,  cats, 
and  pigeons  were  not  the  only  animals  in  sight. 

Some  of  the  information  will  retain  its  value  permanently.  Suppose 
you  are  a spinster,  and  a bachelor  bites  you  without  permission.  As  gross 
a breach  of  manners  as  this  demands  in  justice  swift  and  appropriate  punish- 
ment. Even  in  A.  D.  2000  (assuming  this  applies  to  career  women  as  well 
as  to  old  maids  and  spinsters),  all  you  need  do,  having  consulted  BEASTLY 
FOLKLORE,  is  obtain  some  chicken  manure  from  the  nearest  zoo.  Cover  the 
bitten  area,  and  the  bachelor's  teeth  will  fall  out.  It's  enough  to  make 
one  wish  he  were  a spinster  just  to  try  it. 


— -Walter  E.  Meyers 
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REPORT  ON  WORK  IN  PROGRESS  BY  A.  P.  H. 
Written,  as  Requested,  by  Himself 


One  day  last  summer,  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  received  two  long-distance 
'phone  calls.  One  was  from  J.  Mason  Brewer,  of  Salisbury,  asking  him  to 
accept  page  proofs  of  his  NEXT  TO  AFRICA,  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN  NEGRO 
FOLKLORE,  to  be  published  soon  by  The  Quadrangle  Press,  Chicago.  The  other 
was  from  Editor  Richard  Walser,  of  Raleigh,  inviting  APH  to  give  a brief  re- 
port on  what  he  has  been  up  to  during  the  present  year  of  his  retirement. 
Compliance  with  these  requests  suggests  that  his  business,  like  that  of  his 
country,  has  been  divided  between  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

Foreign  Trade 

Last  winter,  a former  student,  Ralph  W.  Hyde,  editor  of  TENNESSEE  FOLK- 
LORE SOCIETY  BULLETIN,  invited  APH  to  review  Maud  Karpeles ' CECIL  SHARP,  HIS 
LIFE  AND  WORK  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1967).  Long  an  admirer 
of  the  incomparable  ENGLISH  FOLKSONGS  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  APPALACHIANS,  Col- 
lected by  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  Edited  by  Maud  Karpeles,  2 vols.  (London:  Oxford 
I University  Press,  1932),  APH  had  personal  reasons  for  agreeing.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Maul  Karpeles  at  an  Indiana  University  Folklore  Conference 
in  1950,  and  he  met  her  again  and  appeared  on  a program  with  her  at  the  Har- 
; vard  Conference  on  the  Ballad  and  Folk  Music  in  1955.  Moreover,  Miss  Karpeles 
had  reviewed  APH's  FOLKSONGS  OF  MISSISSIPPI  (Chapel  Hill,  1936)  in  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  FOLK  SONG  AND  DANCE  SOCIETY.  His  review  appeared  in  TFSB, 
XXXIV,  No.  1 (March  1968),  20-22.  Writing  from  her  residence  in  London,  19 
July  1968,  Miss  Karpeles  began:  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  beautiful 
review  you  contributed  to  TFSB  of  my  biography  of  Cecil  Sharp.  It  gave  me 
great  pleasure,  as  it  makes  me  believe  that  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
man  has  come  through."  She  continues  with  personalia. 

Leafing  through  the  January-March  1968  (vol.  81)  number  of  JOURNAL  OF 
AMERICAN  FOLKLORE,  APH  was  keenly  gratified  to  note  a review  (p.  73)  of 
FOLK  STUDIES  IN  HONOR  OF  ARTHUR  PALMER  HUDSON  (Chapel  Hill:  N.  C.  Folklore 
Society,  1965)  by  Erik  Dal  of  The  Royal  Library,  Copenhagen.  He  promptly 
wrote  the  Danish  scholar  a note  of  appreciation,  and  of  suggestion  that  they 
have  friends  in  common.  By  return  air  mail,  Dr.  Dal  sent  a charming  reply, 
in  faultless  English,  assuring  the  American  folklorist  that  they  hold  in 
common  the  friendship  of  Stith  Thompson  of  Indiana  University  and  Otto  An- 
dersson,  curator  of  the  Sibelius  Museum  in  Helsinki,  the  latter  having  been 
a guest  of  APH  in  the  early  1950's.  Moreover,  it  turned  out  that  the  royal 
Dane  had  met  APH's  daughter  and  her  husband  at  a dinner  in  Stith  Thompson's 
home  some  years  ago,  and  he  recalled  that  the  Richard  B.  Vowles  family  spent 
a year  in  Copenhagen  in  the  late  fifties. 

Last  summer,  APH  received  two  gifts  from  the  Old  World,  duty  free.  One, 
from  his  daughter  on  her  return  from  a summer  tour  of  Greece,  is  a green 
chaplet  mounted  on  a board  under  transparent  plastic,  with  an  inscription: 

"For  the  Greenwood  Poet,  Laurel  from  Parnassus."  The  other  is  a spray  of 
yew  from  a tree  (said  to  be  300  years  old)  in  Compton  Parish  Churchyard, 
Hampshire,  England,  brought  APH  by  his  young  friend  Jack  Keller,  son  of  the 
distinguished  folklore  scholar  John  E.  Keller,  now  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Jack  has  been  on  the  Winchester  dig  for  two  summers,  and  Compton 
is  about  three  miles  from  King  Alfred's  capital. 
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These  exchanges  and  trophies,  plus  a Swiss  folksong,  "Mir  Senne  Heil's 
Lustig,"  sung  for  APH  and  recorded  in  his  home  by  Beat  Amman,  a Rotary  Ex- 
change scholar,  and  other  evidence  might  be  cited  to  show  how  small  the 
folklore  world  is. 

Domestic  Commerce 

These  and  other  such  trivia,  and  some  revising  of  a book-length  manu- 
script completed  last  year,  have  filled  a corner  of  the  spacious  days  of 
retirement.  But  many  more  hours  have  been  spent  on  an  enterprise  closer 
home.  This  might  be  described  as  a more  or  less  continuous  effort  to  make 
the  children  of  Chapel  Hill  aware  of  their  folklore  heritage,  to  sample 
what  they  know,  and  to  improve  their  taste.  So , while  he  has  been  recording 
some  of  the  lore  of  visiting  firemen  like  Lew  Girdler  and  Lois  Henderson  of 
California,  Frank  Warner  and  the  Warner  boys  from  New  York,  the  family  leg- 
ends of  Virgil  L.  Sturgill  of  Kentucky  and  of  Joe  Clark  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  Swiss  yodel  song  of  Beat  Amman,  he  has  been  getting  on  tape  the  little 
songs  of  the  Brown  Battalion,  four  little  daughters  of  a retired  Army  major, 
and  the  nursery  ditties  of  his  great-grandchildren,  from  Norfolk. 

True,  he  has  visited  the  St.  Thomas  More  School  in  Chapel  Hill,  the 
Chapel  Hill  Senior  High  School,  the  Guy  B.  Phillips  Junior  High  School,  and 
the  Public  Library  of  Chapel  Hill,  giving  books  and  making  talks  and  playing 
records  and  sometimes  recording.  But  he  has  made  his  home  the  center  of 
activities.  Here,  for  many  months,  have  been  coming  the  children  of  Chapel 
Hill  and  young  chance  visitors.  Within  five  minutes  he  can  j@t  down  the 
names  of  fifty  who  have  visited  him  within  the  year,  most  of  them  leaving 
some  little  souvenir  of  song,  drawing,  or  written  message.  In  no  pejorative 
sense,  he  has  been  called  the  Granddaddy  of  Greenwood,  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Chapel  Hill. 

His  technique  and  routine  are  simple.  First,  there  is  the  tour  of  the 
study,  with  its  scores  of  little-museum  objects  like  ballad  doll  heroines 
and  witches,  whimmydiddles , miniature  weapons,  pictures,  and  the  like,  which 
the  children  are  allowed  to  handle;  second,  "registration"  of  birthdays  on 
the  desk  calendar  and  of  names  in  the  Guest  Book,  and  "branding"  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  with  a rubber  stamp  reading  "The  APH  Folklore  Collection,  U.  N. 

C.  Library";  third,  a "casing  the  joint"  tour  of  the  Hudson  domain— garden , 
where  squirrels,  coons,  possums,  and  rabbits  from  the  woods  back  of  the 
house  put  APH  out  of  business  raising  sweet  corn,  beans,  and  tomatoes,  etc.; 
identification  of  some  of  the  fine  trees,  white  oak,  tulip,  beech,  hickory, 
sourwood,  pine,  etc.;  a call  at  Peter  Rabbit's  House  (a  tulip  poplar  as  old 
as  the  Davie  Poplar,  with  a hole  at  the  base  opening  into  a hollow);  a ride 
on  the  jogglepole  by  the  branch;  if  there  is  time,  a little  visit  with  the 
Brown  Battalion;  then,  in  the  living  room  of  the  house,  cakes  and  Cokes  and 
records  and  recording.  This  is  the  complete  ritual,  often  syncopated  or 
varied  as  time  may  require. 

What  are  the  results?  From  APH' s point  of  view,  there  are  two  big  tapes 
of  recordings  and  innumerable  notes,  birthday  greetings,  sketches,  and  "love 
letters."  From  the  children's,  they  and  their  parents  tell  him,  a natural 
and  lively  realization  of  what  folklore  is  and  of  its  part  in  human  life; 
and  birthday  cards  and  rimed  greetings  from  the  Professor  as  treasured 
keepsakes . 

From  generation  to  generation,  like  Old  Man  River,  folklore  keeps 
rolling  along. 
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J.  MASON  BREWER: 


TEXAS  FOLKLORIST  TURNED  NORTH  CAROLINIAN 

In  1959,  J.  Mason  Brewer  left  Texas,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he 
had  lived  most  of  his  life  and  where  he  had  won  a reputation  as  folklorist 
and  literary  man.  At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  he  arrived  in  Salisbury  to 
become  professor  of  English  at  Livingstone  College.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  news  to  spread  about  his  talents  and  interests,  and  he  was  invited  to 
join  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY,  of  which  he  is  currently  an  of- 
ficer. Meanwhile,  Texas  did  not  forget  him. 

J.  MASON  BREWER:  NEGRO  FOLKLORIST  (Steck-Vaughn  Company,  Austin,  Texas, 

: paperback,  $1)  is  a 44-page  monograph  by  James  W.  Byrd.  It  is  number  12  of 
the  Southwest  Writers  Series,  which  already  includes  such  names  as  Katherine 
Anne  Porter  and  J.  Frank  Dobie  and  is  planning  many  more,  0.  Henry  and  Paul 
I.  Wellman  among  them. 

Professor  Byrd,  professor  of  English  at  East  Texas  State  University  at 
Commerce,  sketches  in  Brewer's  background.  His  father  was  a drover  in  the 
days  of  the  Old  West,  his  mother  a schoolteacher.  Young  Brewer  attended 
Wiley  College  in  Texas,  then  got  an  M.A.  in  folklore  under  Stith  Thompson 
at  Indiana  University.  He  has  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Paul  Quinn  College 
in  Waco. 

In  his  early  days  he  was  attracted  to  poetry  and  published  two  volumes 
of  verse.  After  THE  NEGRO  IN  TEXAS  HISTORY  (1935)  and  a few  other  books,  he 
finally  wrote  THE  WORD  IN  THE  BRAZOS  in  1953.  His  reputation  is  based  on 
that  volume  and  three  others:  AUNT  DICY  TALES  (1956),  a unique  group  of 
stories  about  snuff-dippers;  DOG  GHOSTS  AND  OTHER  TEXAS  NEGRO  FOLK  TALES 
(1958);  and  WORSER  DAYS  AND  BETTER  TIMES  (1965),  an  excellent  collection  of 
modern  Negro  folk  material  from  North  Carolina. 

Most  of  this  monograph  is  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  these  volumes. 

In  the  words  of  one  critic,  "The  Negro  is  by  nature  both  humorist  and  phi- 
losopher," and  this  statement  seems  to  be  basic  to  the  four  major  books, 
though  frankly  the  data  Brewer  has  collected  are  more  humor  than  philosophy. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  boy  John  who  runs  away  from  home  on  a cold  winter 
day  because  the  cabin  is  full  of  preachers  eating  fried  chicken  and  settled 
around  the  log  fireplace.  On  his  return,  the  situation  has  not  changed. 

His  friend  Sandy,  who  had  made  an  insulting  comment  to  John  when  he  left, 
asks  where  he  has  been. 

"Ah's  been  whar  you  tole  me,"  'low  John--"to  hell." 

"Well,  how  is  things  down  dere?"  say  Sandy. 

"Jes1  lack  dey  is  heah,"  say  John--"so  many  damn 
preachuhs  'roun'  de  fiah  till  you  cain't  git  to  hit." 

This  yarn  reveals  two  other  characteristics  of  Brewer's:  he  is  willing  to 
write  in  frowned-upon  Negro  dialect,  and  he  has  found  preachers  and  churches 
and  religion  to  be  his  richest  field  for  collecting  tales. 

From  his  North  Carolina  book — a reader's  delight  on  any  score — comes 
"The  Spelling  Bee  and  the  County  Superintendent.”  The  dumbest  boy  in  the 
school  had  the  unfortunate  name  of  Damn-it  Jones.  On  the  day  the  superin- 
tendent paid  a visit  to  observe  a spelling  bee,  all  the  better  students 
missed  Nebuchadnezzar.  Damn-it  raised  his  hand.  The  horrified  teacher 
shouted  out,  "Damn-it  Jones,  you  can't  spell  it,"  to  which  the  superin- 
tendent replied,  "Hell,  teacher,  let  him  try!" 
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— Richard  Walser 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


CHRISTMAS  BUSH.  Certain  folks  in  the  mountains  used  to  make  a 
Christmas  bush  instead  of  having  an  evergreen  tree.  It  was  made  at 
Christmas,  but  kept  all  year  round. 

They  took  a dead  balsam  branch  and  stripped  off  the  needles.  They 
tied  pieces  of  thorn  bush  to  the  branch,  and  made  paper  roses  of  dif- 
ferent colors  and  stuck  them  on  the  thorns. 

The  balsam  branch  was  for  the  birth  of  the  Christ  child,  the  thorns 
for  the  crucifixion  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  flowers  for  His 
resurrection  and  the  life  that  He  lives. 

Nancy  Rathbone  told  this  to  John  Parris , and  she  says  that  in  her 
"growin'-up"  days  Christmas  was  more  of  a religious  time,  with  the 
telling  of  the  story  and  the  singing  of  old  songs;  and  if  you  believed, 
you  could  go  to  the  barn  and  see  the  cattle  kneeling. 

—STATE,  December  1,  1967,  p.  26. 

POOR  TOM  DULA,  YOUR  GRAVESTONE'S  CLIPPED.  (AP  dispatch  from 
Ferguson,  N.  C.)  The  curious  still  visit  Tom  Dula's  grave  and  the 
vandals  still  chip  away  at  his  gravestone. 

Nine  years  ago  the  nation  was  singing  Tom's  song: 

"Hang  down  your  head,  Tom  Dooley.  Hang  down  your  head  and  cry. 

Hang  down  your  head,  Tom  Dooley.  Poor  boy,  you're  bound  to  die," 

The  songmaker  changed  the  spelling  of  Dula's  name,  and  took  some, 
liberties  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  he  made  something  of  a hero 
of  the  fiddle  player  here  in  mountainous  Wilkes  County. 

Dula  was  hanged  in  Statesville  May  1,  1868. 

Many  folks  in  these  parts  say  he  wasn' t guilty  of  murdering  Laura 
Foster,  but  the  jury  at  Statesville  said  he  was. 

When  the  song  came  out,  Dula's  grave  was  covered  with  weeds  and  was 
marked  only  with  fields  tone.  In  1959,  Hal  B.  Hayes  of  nearby  Lenoir, 
who  went  to  California  and  made  a fortune,  came  home  and  bought  a grave- 
stone which  was  placed  at  the  grave.  Weeds  were  cleaned  away. 

Today  weeds  grow  about  the  grave,  and  part  of  the  marker  has  been 
chipped  away. 

—RALEIGH  TIMES  9 September  21,  1967. 


THE  CHICAGO  FOLKLORE  PRIZE.  The  Chicago  Folklore  Prize  is  supported 
by  an  endowment  established  by  the  International  Folklore  Association  and 
is  awarded  annually  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  folklore.  Students,  candidates  for  higher  degrees, 
and  established  scholars  may  compete  for  the  Prize.  The  contribution  may 
be  a monograph,  thesis,  essay,  article,  or  a collection  of  materials.  No 
restriction  is  placed  on  the  contestant's  choice  of  topic  or  selection  of 
material:  the  term  "folklore"  is  here  used  in  its  broadest  sense  (e.g. , 

American,  European  folklore,  etc.;  anthropological,  literary,  religious 
folklore,  etc.).  Entries  are  welcomed  from  any  country  in  the  world. 

It  is  permissible  to  submit  material  which  has  appeared  in  print,  if 
such  material  is  submitted  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  publication. 
Sufficient  postage  should  be  included  if  the  contestant  wishes  to  have 
his  material  returned.  The  successful  contestant  will  be  asked  to  donate 
his  entry,  if  it  is  already  printed,  to  the  University  of  Chicago;  if  the 
award  goes  to  an  entry  submitted  in  typed  form,  the  author  is  likewise 
requested  to  send  a copy  to  the  University  of  Chicago  if  it  later  appears 
in  published  form. 
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Entries  must  be  submitted  before  April  15,  1969,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1050  East  59th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637, 

The  Chicago  Folklore  Prize  provides  a cash  award  of  about  $75.00. 

If  the  entries  merit  special  consideration  and  funds  are  available,  more 
than  one  prize  may  be  presented;  or,  if  the  judges  so  recommend,  the 
award  will  not  be  granted  in  a given  year. 


SNAPSHOT:  OLD  COLORED  WOMAN 
by  Guy  Owen 

The  old  colored  woman 

on  the  sagging  porch 

leans  in  a split-bottom  chair. 

She  is  sorting  tobacco  and  singing 

("I  Been  in  the  Storm  Too  Long"), 

lemon  leaves,  orange  and  gold 

or  trash  that  matches  her  face 

("Ain't  I Got  a Right  to  the  Tree  of  Life?"). 

Her  bent  fingers  are  like  birds, 

say  sparrows,  that  flutter  across  snow 

in  quick  bursts  of  flight, 

then  light  on  picked-over  weeds. 

WOMAN'S  BODY  IS  EXHUMED.  (UPI  dispatch  from  Hendersonville,  N.  C.) 
The  body  of  one  of  three  persons  murdered  in  the  year-old  "Voodoo  case" 
here  has  been  exhumed  and  sent  to  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Chapel  Hill  for  examination. 

The  body  of  Mrs.  Louise  Shumate,  was  exhumed  from  the  Riverside 
Cemetery  on  order  of  Henderson  County  Superior  Court  Judge  G.  D.  Bryson 
Jr.  to  determine  if  the  victim  had  been  shot.  She  was  61  at  the  time 
of  the  murder. 

Her  body  and  those  of  Charles  Glass,  37,  and  James  Vernon  Shipman, 
41,  both  bachelors,  were  found  in  a strange  semi-circle  near  here  July 
22,  1966.  All  had  been  mutilated. 

Original  autopsy  reports  indicated  the  victims  died  from  blows  to 
their  skulls. 

Glass,  it  was  learned,  had  published  a booklet  on  voodoo  and  this 
led  law  enforcement  officials  not  to  rule  out  any  possibility  of  a 
motive. 

Sheriff  James  Kilpatrick  would  say  nothing  Wednesday  about  the 
latest  development  other  than  Mrs.  Shumate's  body  was  exhumed  to  deter- 
mine if  she  had  been  shot. 

Hospital  authorities  at  Chapel  Hill  said  their  examination  would 
take  about  two  weeks. 

Kilpatrick  recently  returned  here  from  Florida  with  an  automobile 
part  he  said  was  used  in  the  slayings.  He  turned  it  over  to  District 
Solicitor  Leonard  Lowe  of  Forest  City.  However,  there  were  no  indica- 
tions warrants  would  be  issued  soon  in  the  case. 

The  case  has  baffled  law  enforcement  officials  here  for  more  than 
a year.  They  found  the  bodies  arranged  in  a semi-circle  in  a wooded  area 
near  the  resort  town  of  Tuxedo.  Objects  were  arranged  on  the  chests  of 
the  two  men  in  the  form  of  crosses. 

Glass  was  said  to  have  conducted  voodoo  rites  at  a bungalow  in 
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which  he  lived  alone.  Police  found  Oriental  and  African  sculptures  and 
masks  and  incense  burners  among  the  curios  in  the  house. 

Police  said  Glass'  pamphlet,  "Tales  of  Voodoo  and  Black  Magic," 
appeared  to  be  "nothing  more  than  a money-making  scheme"  since  it  con- 
tained materials  easily  obtainable  at  a library. 

The  items  in  the  book  range  from  curses  for  enemies  to  a "lucky 
hand  grease  for  crap  shooters." 

It  also  recounts  a tale  of  voodoo  priestess  "Mama  Tebe,"  who  advised 
a widow  on  how  to  gain  revenge  for  her  husband's  murder. 

The  widow  applied  the  curse,  and  the  book  says,  "the  murderer  was 
mutilated  on  the  rocks  below." 

—Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  August  21,  1967. 
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